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DIAMOND, HUGH WELCH (1809- 
1886), photographer, eldest son of William 
Batchelor Diamond, a surgeon in the East 
India Company's service, was educated at 
Norwich grammar school under Dr. Valpy. 
His family claimed descent from a French 
refugee named Dimont or Demonte, who 
settled in Kent early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Diamond became a pupil at the Royal 
College of Surgeons in London 6 Nov. 1828, 
a stuaent at St. Bartholomew's Hospital in 
1828, and a member of the College of Sur- 
geons in 1834. While a student he assisted 
Dr. Abemethy in preparing dissections for his 
lectures, and subsequently practised in Soho, 
where he distinguished himself in the cholera 
outbreak in 1832. He soon made mental 
diseases his speciality, and studied at Beth- 
lehem Hospital. From 1848 to 1858 he was 
resident superintendent of female patients at 
the Surrey County Asylum, and m 1868 he 
established a private asylum for female pa^ 
tients at Twiclcenham, where he lived till nis 
death on 21 June 1880. 

Diamond interested himself largely in the 
early success of photography. While im- 
proving many of the processes, he is said to 
have invented the paper or cardboard photo- 
graphic portrait ; earlier photographers ppo- 
auced portraits only on glass. In 1853 he 
became secretary of the London Photographic 
Society, and edited its journal for many years. 
In 1853 and following years he contributed a 
series of papers to the first series of ' Notes 
and Queries * on photography applied to ar- 
chaeology and practised in the open air, and 
on various photographic processes. He read a 
paper before the Royal Society * On the Appli- 
cation of Photography to the Physiognomic 
and Mental Phenomena of Insanity.' A com- 
mittee was subsequently formed amon^ scien- 
tific men to testify their gratitude to Diamond 
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for his photographic labours, and he was pre- 
sented, through Professor Faraday, with a 
purse of 300/. Collections made by Diamond 
for a work on medical biography were incorpo- 
rated by Mr. J. C. Jeafireson in his * Book about 
Doctors.' Diamond was a genial companion 
and an enthusiastic collector of works of art 
and antiquities. Several valuable archaeo- 
logical memoirs by him appeared in the * Ar- 
chseologia.' 

[AtheDSBum, 3 July 1886 ; Medical Directory, 
1886 ; Notes and Queriee, 1st ser. passim.] 

DIBBEN, THOMAS, D.D. {d. 1741), 
Latin poet, a native of Manston, Dorsetshire, 
was admitted into Westminster School on the 
foundation in 1692, and thence elected in 
1696 to a scholarship at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, of which he became a fellow in 1698 
(B.A. 1699, M.A. 1703, B.D. 1710, D.D. 
1721). On 16 July 1701 he was instituted 
to the rectory of Great Fontmell, Dorsetshire. 
He was chaplain to Dr. John Robinson, bishop 
of Bristol and lord privy seal, with whom 
he went to the congress of Utrecht, and who 
on being translated to the see of London col- 
lated him in 1714 to the precentorship of St. 
Paul's Cathedral. He represented the diocese 
of Bristol in the convocations of 1715 and 
1727. Afterwards he became mentally de- 
ranged, left his house and iriends, spent his 
fortune, and died in the Poultry compter, 
London, on 5 April 1741. 

He published two sermons, one of which 
was preached at Utrecht before the pleni- 
potentiaries 9-20 March 1711 on the anni- 
versary of the queen's accession. As a Latin 
poet he acquired considerable celebrity. He 
wrote one of the poems printed at Cambridge 
on the return of William III from the conti- 
nent in 1697, and translated Matthew Prior's 
* Carmen Seculare ' for 1700 into Latin verse. 

B 



Dibdin 2 Dibdin 

Of this translation Prior, in the preface to his trod need by lit»renger t-o John Beard [q. v.], 
* Poems ' (1733), says : *■ I take this occasion who accepted and produced for him a pastorml 
to thank my good friend and schoolfellow, ' operetta, ' The Shepberd*8 Artifice,' 21 May 
Mr. Dibben, for his excellent version of the '• 1762, repeated next season, 17(U). In the 
''Carmen Seculare," though my gratitude ' summer of the former year he had perfonned 
may justly carry a little envy with it; for ■ with Shuter, Weston, and Miss Pope at the 
I beUeve the most accurate judges will find Richmond Theatre, then called the Histrio- 
the translation exceed the original.' . nic Academy. Next summer he went to Bir- 

[Addit. MS. 6867, f. 64 ; Hutchins s Dorget- ! ming^^a™ with Younger'** company, and took 
shire (1813), iii. 161 ; London Mag. 1741, p. 206; w>me extra work at \ auxhall there ; visited 
Welch's Alumni Westmon. (Phillimore), pp. 222, Coventry to see the Lady Godiva pageant, 
231, 232; Lo Neves Fasti (Hardy); WattH and next season at Covent Garden played the 
Bibl. Brit.] T. C. ! part of Kalph in Isaac liickerstafl'e's * Love in 

I a Village,' on Dunstall's inca]vacitv becoming 

DIBDIN, CHARLES (174o-1814), dra- , evident. He was encored in all the songs, 
matist and song-writer, was born at South- | and set the fashion of wearing ' Kalph hand- 
ampton on or before 4 March 1745. The date kerchiefs.* His salary was raised ten shil- 
1748 is commonly but inaccurately given ; his ' lings a time in each of three successive weeks. 
baptismalrcpstershows that he was privately ' He signed articles for three vears, at 3/., 4/., 
baptised, being no doubt sickly at birth, on and 5/. per week. Bickerstafre's * Maid of the 
4 March, and christened on the 26th at Holy- I Mill ' ran fiftv nights. Dibdin complains of 
rood Church, Southampton, where his father, , the envy and opposition of brother acton, 
Thomas Dibdin, was parish clerk. It is most which ^raduallv urove him away from the 
improbable that Charles was, as he asserted, profession in disgust. His taste was for 
the eighteenth child of his father, * a silver- operatic music, not for acting. After a second 
smith, a man of considerable credit.' Charles , season at Birmingham he performe<l at Love*8 
had been intended for the church, but music new theatre at Uichmond. In 1767 he -was 
alone delight^jd him ; his good voice in boy- the original Wattv Cockney in * Love in the 
hood won notice at Winchester College, and, ' City,* afterwards altered into *The Romp,' for 
through Fussell the organist, at the Cathedral, which he composed choruses and songs, in- 
where he sang anthems, but the concert^rooms j eluding the popular * Dear me ! how I long 
at the races and assizes * echoed with his ' to be married ! Dr. T. A. Ame [q. v.] gene- 
vocal fame ' {PrqfeMtonal Life, i. 1 4). When > rously saved him from the malignity of Simp- 
he was 'twelve' (or fifteen?) years old he was I son the hautlwy plaver, but the piece lasted 
kindly treated by Archdeacon Eden and John j one wetik only, lie next comj)osed two- 
Hoadly (1711-1776) [q. v.], chancellor of the i thirds of the music for * Lionel and Clarissa,* 
diocese. He became tlie principal singer at i by BickerstafFeFq. v.], altered speedilyto* The 
the Subscription Concerts; but his popularity | School for Fathers,* of which nearly all the 



with the clergy and officers left him little 
leisure even for musical study. He was re- 
jected on account of his youth when he applied 
for the post of organist at Waltham, Hamp- 
shire. Invited to l^ondon, at free quarters, 
by his elder brother Thomas the seaman, he 
visited the theatres, made a position for him- 
self by playing voluntaries at the churches, 
and often * played out the congregation of St. 



music was Dibdin*8. For this he got no more 
than 48/. He had already marritKl the daugh- 
ter of a respectable tradesman, a woman 
without beauty, but a handsome portion; and 
had deserted her when her fortune was dissi- 
pated. All his children by this marriage died 
young. She lived on a scanty pittance till 
1793 or later; no imputation was thrown 
on her character (Crosby, p. 103). In 1767 



Bride's ' before he was sixteen. He was em- > he had formed an illicit connection with 
ployedby01dJohnson,whokept a music-shop ! so-called Mrs. Davenet, a chorus-singer of 
m Cheapside, but his sole employment was ' Covent Garden. She was unmarried, and 



to tune narpsichords. His brother Tom had 
started in the Hope, West-Indiaman, and 
had been captured oy a French seventy-four, 
80 that no help could be expected from him. 
The Thompsons of St. PauVs Churchyard gave 
him his first three guineas for the copyright 
of six ballads, published at three haupence 



her real name was Pitt ; her children for 
many years bore that name : Charles I. M, 
was bom in 1768, surviving until 1833 (see 
below); Thomas [q. v.], bom in 1771, took 
his father's name about 1799. 

George Colman, succeeding Beard in the 
last year of Dibdin's articles, treated him 



each, after they had been sung by Kear at ; harshly and with meanness. His benefit 
Finch's Ghrotto. He had not learnt music ' night was spoilt by the compulsory closing of 



scientifically until he was sixteen, when he 



the theatre on the death of Princess Matuda. 



put in score Corelli*s harmonics. He was in- In 1768 Bickerstafie's ' Padlock,' produced at 
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the Havmarket, enabled Dibdin to make his 
* greatest hit ' as Mungo, after Moody had 
rehearsed and resigned the part. Twenty- 
eight thousand copies of the * Padlock ' were 
sold ; whereby Bickerstaffe, as author of the 
words, realised fully 1,700/. by 1779 (G. 
Hogarth); but Dibdin received only 43/. 
for having composed the music. His brother 
Thomas had been released from imprison- 
ment, and got an ai)pointment for India 
through Sir William Young ; Charles having 
crippled himself to pay his brother's debts 
and assist his outfit. He secured good terms 
at Ranelagh Gurdens, 100/., each season, for 
the music of * The Maid and Mistreas,' * Re- 
cruiting Sergeant,* and *Ephesian Matron.* 
In September 1709 Garrick*s Shakespeare 
Jubilee at Stratford g^ve him employment 
in setting and resetting music to the song^. 
Before the celebration came off Dibdin and 
(larrick had quarrelled; Garrick, quoting 
Othello, threatened the composer, *I can 
take down the pegs that make this music ! * 
Dibdin capped the Othello verse by the happy 
rejoinder, * i es, as honest as you are ! ' The 
breach was widened when Dibdin praised as 
Garrick*s best work the rondeau ' Sisters of 
the Tuneful Strain,' which proved to have 
been borrowed from Jemingham. The quarrel 
wellnigh interrupted the Stratford music, 
but Dibdin repented, composed * Let Beauty 
with the Sun arise !' hastened after Garrick, 
«nd caused the performers to serenade him 
with the piece, when it had been considered 
hopeless. A reconciliation followed, Dibdin 
receiving a reward of twenty guineas after 
having expended twenty-six in travelling. 
This, however, is Dibdin's unsupported ac- 
•count. 

Dibdin got 50/. for music to * Dr. Ballardo,' 
but no more than 16/. for copyright firom the 
Thompsons for resetting * Damon and Phil- 
lida.' When Bickerstaffe absconded in 1771, 
Dibdin publicly rebuked Dr. Kenrick, author 
of the scurrilous libel on Garrick, * Roscius's 
Lamentation.' He now composed an opera, 
^ The Wedding Ring,' 1773, but concealed 
the authorship. This led to a legal squabble 
with Newbery, publisher of the ' Public 
Ijedger,' Dibdin having avowed himself the 
^vriter, to the anger of Garrick, after sur- 
mises that it was a work of Bickerstaffe. For 
King, purchaser of Sadler's Wells, Dibdin 
had composed two interludes, * The Ladle ' 
and 'The Mischance,' performed in the 
summer of 1772. Also a pantomime, *The 
Pigmy Revels,' and some trifles to com- 
memorate the installation of new Garter 
knights. He wrote songs for * The Deserter,' 
1773, and was ordered to set music to Garrick's 
■* Christmas Tale,' 1774; but met increased 



animosity from him, chiefly on account of 
Dibdin's ill-usage of Miss latt, mother of at 
least three children by him, whom he deserted 
about this time. Garrick felt so indignant 
that he discharged him. He had transferred 
himself and his truant aflections to a Miss 
Anne Wild, or Wyld, of Portsea, probably a 
relation of James Wild, the prompter, but 
was unable to marry her until long after- 
wards, when his neglected first wife died. 
Garrick rejected contemptuously Dibdin's 
* Waterman,' and Foote accepted it for the 
Haymarket, where it became instantly and 
lastingly popular. * The Cobler' followed, 
memorable for the song of * 'Twas in a Village 
near Castlebury,' but a clique secured its re- 
moval on the tenth night. *The Quaker* 
was sold to Brereton for 70/. for his benefit; 
and ultimately Garrick purchased it, but kept 
it back. Dibdin then spitefully wrote a 
pamphlet against him as ' David Little,' ad- 
vertised it, but withdrew it from publication 
in time. He satirised Garrick, nevertheless, 
in a puppet-play, *The Comic Mirror,' at 
Exeter Change {Prof, lAfe^ i. 163). En- 
tangled in debt, and with angry creditors 
threatening imprisonment, he sought flight 
to France, to stay two years, ' to expand my 
ideas and store myself with theatrical ma- 
terials,' as he himself declared. Sheridan 
avowed the impossibility of Dibdin's rein- 
statement at Drury Lane, where Linley now 
niled, but affected to have prevailed on T. 
Harris to engage him at Covent Garden. Har- 
ris declined, saying, * Surely Mr. Sheridan is 
mad.' Harris produced Dibdin's ' Seraglio * in 
November 17/6, which was favourably re- 
ceived, after Dibdin had left England. In it 
was sung * Blow high, blow low,' the earliest 
of Dibdin's numerous sea songs. It was writ- 
ten in a gale of wind, during a thirteen-hours* 
passage from Calais. * Poor Vulcan * was 
altered beyond recognition, and produced suc- 
cessfully 4 Feb. 1778, yielding the author 
above 200/. He disparaged Calais, but con- 
fessed that he ' muddled away five months 
there,* before moving with his irregular family 
to Nancy, the journey taking ten days. He felt 
happier at Nancy, often visiting Le Chartreux, 
two miles distant. He remained in France 
twenty-two months, but disliked the French 
with stubborn prejudice. Impending war 
caused Englishmen to be ordered out of the 
country. Early in June 1778 he returned from 
Calais to Dover, narrowly escaping an Ame- 
rican frigate. Harris engaged nim at 10/. a 
week. To his after-piece,* The Gipsies,* written 
while in France, Thomas Arnold had set the 
music. Of six interludes which he had pre- 
pared abroad, his ' Rose and Colin ' and 'The 
Wives Revenged * were injudiciously but 
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successfully produced to^etlier, 18 Sept. 1778, 
at Co vent Garden. * Annette and Luoin' fol- 
lowed, and on 3 Jan. 1779 * The Touchstone.' 
But Fred. Pilon, Mrs. Cowley, Cumberland, 
and even Lee Lewis had been allowed to in- 
terlineate and spoil it. In a fit of impatient 
disgust Dibdin felt inclined to go to India 
and join his bnither Tom at Nagore, but first 
wrote *The Chelsea Pensioners.' He had 
wished his * Mirror ' to be entitled * Hell 
broke Ijoose;' it was a mvthological bur- 
lesque of Tartarus. He at last prevailed on 
Harris to produce his * Shepherdess of the 
Alps * in 1780. His brother died at the 
Cape of Good Hope, when voyaginif home- 
ward, after having been struck by lightning 
and been partially paralvsed. Seeing India 
thus closed to him, l)ibdm became reconciled 
to Harris, who product^d for him * Harlequin 
Freemason ' at Covent Garden 1780, but *The 
Islanders ' came out before it. His * Amphi- 
tryon,' a musical adaptation of Drvden's, was 
a failure, and it probably deserved to be, but 
he had secured himself as to profits, and got 
285/. for it. * Prettj well for an unsuccess- 
ful piece,* Dibdin said. This^ brouglit a fresh 
rupture with Harris. 

Dibdin now commenced giving musical 
entertainments at the Uoval Circus, on the 
site of the present Surrey Theatre. He found 
enemies in Hughes and the elder Grimaldi, 
father of * Joey, the future clown !"q. v.] But 
he was continually finding enemies, accord- 
ing to his own ac-count. His numerous inter- 
ludes were sandwiched between equestrian 
feats in the circle. *The Benevolent Tar,' 

* The Cestus,' and *Tom Thumb* were brought 
out in 1782. Troubles were incessant. His 

* Liberty Hall,* full of songs, was accepted 
at Drurv Lane in 1784. Bv the destruction 
of another place of entertainment, named 
Helicon, he lost '2901., and 400/. by a Dub- 
lin misadventuPB, soon after the death of his 
mother at Southampton. He removed with 
one of his families to a villafi^^ ^^^ miles 
ofi*, and began his novel of * The Younger 
Brother,' which was not published until 1703. 
He started a weekly satire called * The Devil,* 
which died within the half-vear. His * Har- 
vest Home ' was produced before he started 
in 1787 to give entertainments in various 
towns for fourteen months. He was the sole 
performer. Of this * Musical Tour ' he pub- 
lished at Sheffield, in 4to, an account in 1788. 
He was continually embroiled with mana- 
gers, and again quarrelled with Harris in 
Xiarch that year. Even as his own master 
and ser^'ant he was dissatisfied, and he once 
more resolved to go to India, being again in 
danger of arrest. He left the Thames for 
Madeira, expecting to be ' picked up ' there. 



He BtAd all that he could, obtaining mex^y 
two guineas for his * Poll and my Partner 
Joe,* which brought 200/. to the publisher, 
and 'Nothing like Grog' for lialf a guinea. 
He got to Dunkirk with his family, but he 
had quam*lled with the captain, the creW 
were mutinous, and by stress of weather they 
were driven to Torbay, and never got nearer 
to India. Threatened bv creditors he re- 
turned to London, took lodgings near the 
Old Bailey, and made a fresh start with one 
of his best entertainments, * The Whim of 
the Moment,' in which he introduced his 
favourite song of * Poor Jack.' This "waa 
parodied ruthlessly by John Collins, but held 
Its ground. After this the entire interest of 
his life centres in his sea songs and various 
' entertainments sans souci.' lie amused the 
public with anecdotes and gossip, interspersed 
with his ditti(^s. He residtnl at St. George's 
Fields, and engaged the Lvceum for ni» 

* Oddities,' 1788-9, seventy-nine nights, and 

* The \yags,' 171K), for 108 nights : * Private 
Theatricals * and * The (Quizzes * were the names 




1793. It was at this, his most successful time* 
that warm-hearted John 0*Keefle sa'w him^ 
and without any professional jealousy praised 
him generously : ' Dibdin s manner oi coming 
on the stage was in happy style ; he ran on 
sprightly, and with nearly a laughing face, like 
a friend who enters hastily to impart to you 
some good news. Nor did he disappoint his 
audience ; he sang, and accompanied lumself on 
an instrument, which was a concert in itself; 
he was, in fact, his own band. A few lines 
of speaking happily introduced his admir- 
able songs, full 01 wit and character, and his 
r'culiar mode of singing them suqiassed all 
had ever heard.* 

Other sketches that followed were 'Nature 
in Nubibus' and ' Great News,* 1794. ' Will 
of the Wisp' and ^Cliristmas Gambols,' 1796. 
'Datchet Mead,** General Election' (in which 
came * Meg of Wapping * and * Xongtongpa-w ') 
and * The Sphynx, 1797, were performed at 
Leicester Place, and he also product»d there 
* The Goose and Gridiron ' and * Tour to the 
Land's End,' 1798, founded on his own adven- 
tures; * Kin^ and Queen * and * Tom Wilkins,* 
1799, with his song of * The Last Shilling.' He 
went to Dath and Dristol with success, and 
soon after to Scotland, making sketches ^th 
pen and pencil, and composing new sketches 
CThe Cake House,' 1800; * The Frisk,' 1801 : 
'Most Votes,' 1802; 'Britons Strike Home!* 
1803; 'Valentine's Day,* 'The Election,' «The 
Frolic,'and'ATriptotheCoast,' 1804; 'Heada 
orTails'and'Cecilia'(1805). Henowwished 
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to retire into private life, for he knew that manager of Sadler's Wells Theatre, for which 



sixty, he retired from the theatre in Leices- , mime,n.d. ; ' Barbara Allen,' spectacle, n.d. ; 
ter Place, and sold his stock and copyright of 'The Great Deyil,'comic spectacle, 1801 ; *01d 
'^ three hundred scmgs to Bland and Weller, Man of the Mountains,' spectacle, n.d. ; and, 
the music-sellers of Oxford Street, for 1,800/., one of his best, * The Farmer's Wife,' comic 
and three years' annuities of 100/. a year for • opera, after 1814. He also wrote a * History 
such songs us he might compose in that time. ; of the I/ondon Theatres,' 1826. He was popu- 
He removed to a quiet home at Cranford. j lar and fairly successful. He died in 1838. 
His pension was withdrawn by the Grenville , His son, Henry Edward Dibdin, is separately 
government, 1800-7. After this loss of in- i noticed. 

come he returned to the Lyceum, adding other I Besides ' The Younger Brother,' 1793, the 
singers, and produced in 1808 ' Professional elder Charles Dibdin published in 1792 a 
Volunteers * and * The Rent Day,' followed j novel entitled * Hannah Hewit ; or the Fe- 
iinally by * A Thanksgiving' and* Commodore male Crusoe,' introducing the loss of the 
Pennant.' lie also opened a music-shop oppo- Grosvenor, of which a dramatised version 
site the theatre, but failure and bankruptcy lol- was acted for a benefit in 1797; * The Devil,' 
lowed. Mr. Oakley, of Tavistock Place, ad vo- i 2 vols., circa 1785; *The Bystander,' in 
cated in the * Morning Chronicle 'of 16 March ' which he published one song and an essay 
1810 1 he openinga subscription for Dibdin. At each week, 1787 ; his * Musical Tour' in the 
a public dinner on 12 April the musicians of same year; his * History of the Stage,' 6 vols., 
the day generously gave their valuable help, 1795, hurriedly written in scraps while tra- 
and 640/. was raised. Of this 80/. was paid veiling ; * Observations of a Tour through 
to him at once, and the remainder invested Scotland and England,' with views by him- 
in long annuities, to benefit his second wife . self, 1803 ; and his * Professional Life,' with 
and their daughter Anne thereafter. He re- the words of six hundred songs, 4 vols., 1803 
moved to Arlington Street, Camden Town, (vide infra) ; besides many previous smaller 
where he remained until he died. He tried selections, 12mo, such as one in 1790. His 
one more plav, * The Round Robin,' at the irritating letter to Benjamin Crosby ought to 
I lay market, in 1811, but the public, caring be remembered as a proof of his cross-grained 
nothing for a worn-out favourite, rejected it, disposition. Crosby having courteously re- 
and he composed a dozen songs for * La Belle quested biogranhical information from him, as 
Asserabl6e * of his friend, Dr. Kitchener, after- from others, in 1796, Dibdin replied : * Mr. Dib- 
wardshisbiographer, obtAiningOO/. forthem. din is astonished at Mr. Crosby's extraordi- 
Struck by paralysis in 1813, lie lingered at nary request; he not only refuses it, but forbids 
Arlington Street until 25 Julv 1814, dying Mr. Crosby to introduce anything concerning 
about the age of sixty-nine. A stanza from his life in his production. If he should, Mr. 
(me of his most beautiful and imafiected Dibdin maj be under the necessitv of publicly 
songs, * Tom Bowling ' (from the * Oddities,' contradicting what, according to Mr. Crosby s 
and said to have been intended as a descrip- own confession, cannot be authentic '(Crosbt, 
t ion of liis own brother Tom), was carved on p. IQO). But the great merit of Dibdin's 
his tombstone at St. Martin's burial-ground in best son^, his sea-songs especially, words 
C'aniden Town. His widow, Anne, and her and music, is undeniable. His autobiography 
daughter, also Anne, enjoyed a pension of is dreary and egotistical in the extreme, and 
100/. besides the annuity of 30/. ; three other he is loose and inaccurate, whether by de- 
children had died in infancy ; a son, John, was feet of memory or by intentional distortion 
drowned. Anne married an officer in the army. : of truth. His sea-songs are full of generous 
Her daughter (alive in 1870) appears to be ' sentiment and manly honesty. Somehow he 
the only legitimate descendant of Charles cared less for a practical fulfilment of the 
l^ibdin. Dibdin left no provision for his il- \ ethics that he preached so well. He invented 
legitimate ofi'spring. his own tunes, for the most part spirited and 

Of these the eldest son was Charles Isaac I melodious, and in this surpassed Henry Carey 
MuNGO (so named after his father, Bicker- [a. v.] beyond all comparison. They were 
8taffe, and the character in the * Padlock ' I aamirablv suited to his words. He lioasted 
which Dibdin performed in early life, and had , truly : * My songs have been the solace of 
set music for). The son's real surname was I sailors in long voyages, in storms, in battle ; 
Pitt, but he is known generally as * Charles : and they have been quoted in mutinies to the 
Dibdin the younger;' he was 6om in 17(^, restoration of order and discipline' (i(/%, i. 
and afterwards became a proprietor and acting 8). He brought more men into the navy in war 
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time than all the press-gangs could. Exclu- ration with J. T. Surenne) a collection of 
sive of the * entertainments sans souci/ com- church music, a supplement to which ap- 
menced in 1797, with their 360 songs, he peared in the following year. His beet known 
wrote nearlyseventy dramatic pieces, and set work is t lie S'^tandanl Psalm Book* (1857). an 
to music productions of other writers. He admirabli' collection, with a useful historical 
claimed nine hundred songs as his own, of prefac(>. In 18(5o he also compiled another 
which two hundred were repeatedly encored, collection, * The Pniist* Book.' His remain* 
ninety of them being sea-songs, and un- ing published works, about forty in number, 
doubtedly his mast«r-work. He was a rapid consist of songs. ])iunoforte and harp pieces, 
worker. No one of his entertainments cost and a good many hymn tunes. Dibdin was 
him more than a month; his best single songs also a skilled artist and illuminator. His 
generally half an hour, e.g. his * Sailor's Jour- , death took place at P^dinbiirgh C May 1866. 
nal.' Music and words came together. His [Infomiation from Mr. E. K. Dibdin ; Craw- 
portrait was painted by Devis, showing his ford and Eberlo's Biog. Index to the Church 
handsome face, his hearty l)oisterou8nes8. It , Uymnal, 3rd e<i. 1878 ; Groves l>ict. of Music, 
has been several times engraved. i. 444.J W. B. 8. 

[Professional Life of Mr. Dibdin, written by DIBDIN, THOMAS FK(X»N^\X.L(1776- 
Himself, with the AVords of Six Hundred Songs, 1847), bibliographer, mm of Thomas Dibdin, 




full account of his difficulties and imprisonments Compton. His fat her, a cnjituin in the navv, 
in the Fleet and the Bench; A Brief Memoir of died in 178() (►n his wav to England; lus 
Charles Dibdin, by (the late) Dr. AVilImm Kit- ^otlier s.x)n afterward>* at Middelbuix in 

illiam 
l^ead- 
John 
_ and 

V812iri877NotVs and Qnerres, 2nd"8erVx!'416! a^t^rwards at a school near Brentford, kept 
4th ser.v. 155, &c.; The London Stage, 1826-7. ■ »>' ^^^' Oreenlnw. From this he went to 
4 vols. ; Bell's British Theatre ; Cumberland's St. John's College, Oxford, and passt^l his 
Plays; G. II. Davidson's Songs of Charles Dil>- examination for his degree in 1797, though 
din,withMcmoirhyGoorgeHogarth,2 vols. 1842 he did not take it till March 1801. He pro- 
and 1848, very inaccurate and ill-edite<l through- i ceeded M.A. on 28 April 1825, and B.I), and 
out, many songs being given that were written D.D. on 9 July 18i>r>. He at first chose the 





■J ., \. , "Y^^v ♦ \ ?,♦''•♦ TO reside at » orcesier, inienainc: 

Dibdins own books, above mentioned : ^. b. v. i,;„,^^if „^ „ T^-nv ;«/.;,•! ^...iiii«..f ir^ i,«^ 

., > /-! 1 1. 4 j\f A J- o.i nimseii as a proAinciai counsel, lie, now- 

Hen'cy 8 Celebrated Musicians, Appendix, D. 32, ,,.^„ ., ^i' i . ^^ .\ \, Vr ^/ 

1883-5; Musical TimeH,March 1886; Geni/M^ig! T^^^ ^->oi abandoned a 1 thoughts of the 

Ixxxv. 285 (1815); European Mag. July 181 OJ l*i>v, and detenmned to tak.- holy orders. He 

J "^y ;j? -^ I was ordained deacon in IM)4, and priest in 
1805 by Bishop North of Winchester, to u 

DIBDIN, IlEXRY EDWARD (1813- curacy *at Kensington, \vliere he spent all 

18(i(i), musician, the youngest son of Charles the earlier portion of his lifr. 

Dibdin the younger [q. v.], bom at Sadler's AVhile quite a young man he became an 

Wells 8 Sept. 1813, was taught music by his author; after some scattered essays in the 

elder sister, Mary Anne (4.1800), afterwards * European Magazine,' and in a periodical 

Mrs. Tonna, who was an excellent harpist and called * The Quiz,' put forth by Sir R. K. 
musician, and the composer of several songs i Porter and his sisters, whicli came to an un- 

and instrumental pieces. Dibdin studied the timely end in 17i>8, lu' ])ublisheda small vo- 

liarp with her, and afterwards with Bochsa. lume of ]H>ems in 1797, and two tracts on 

He also performed on the viola and organ, legal subjects. He began his career a« a 
His first public appearance took place at Co- , bibliograjiher in 1802 by an * Introduction to 

vent Garden Theatre on 3 Aug. 1832, when the Knowledge of rare and \aluable editions 
he played the harp at Paganinis last concert. | of the (ireek and Latin Classics/ which -was 

In 1833 he settled at Edinburgh, where he publishedinathin volume at Gloucester. It is 

remained for the rest of his life, holding the chiefly founded on Edward llarwood's* View' 

honorary post of organist of Trinity Chapel, of the classics (1790) ; but it was the meana 

and occupied with private teaching and com- of introducing him to hord Spencer, who 

position. In 1843 he published (in coUabo- even then was known as the possessor of one 
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of the most valuable private libraries in the 
country. Lord Spencer proved his patron 
through life, made him at one time his libra- 
rian, obtained church patronage for him, and 
made the Althorp library the wonderful col- 
lect ion it since became, very much under his 
direction. The * Introduction to the Classics ' 
was reprinted in 1804, 1808, and 1827, each 
time with great enlargements, but its intrinsic 
value is very small. In 1809 appeared the 
first edition of the * Bibliomania,' which 
caught the taste of the time, and the second 
edition of which in 1811 had considerable in- 
fluence in exciting the interest for rare books 
and early editions, which rose to such a 
height at the Roxburghe sale in 1812. Soon 
afterwards he undertook a new edition of 
Ames's and Herbert's * T}i)Ographical Anti- 
quities.' The first volume, wliicn is confined 
to Caxton, appeared in 1810 ; the fourth, which 
goes down to Thomas Ilacket, in 1819 ; the 
work was never finished. 

At the Koxburghe sale the edition of Boc- 
caccio printed by Valdarfersold for the enor- 
mous sum of 2,260/., and to commemorate 
this Dibdin proposed that several of the lead- 
ing bibliophiles should dine together on the 
day. Eighteen met at the St. Alban's Tavern, 
in St. Alban's Street (now Waterloo Place), 
on 17 June 1812, with Lord Spencer as pre- 
sident, and Dibdin as vice-president. This 
was the beginning of the existence of the 
lloxbur^he Club. The number of members 
was ultimately increased to thirty-one, and 
each member was expected to produce a re- 
print of some rare volume of English litera- 
ture. In spite of the worthless character of 
some of the early publications (of which it 
was said that when they were unique there 
was already one copy too many in existence), 
and of the ridicule thrown on the club by 
the ])ublication of Ilaslewood's * Roxburghe 
Revels,' this was the parent of the publish- 
ing societies established in this country, which 
liave done so much for English history and 
antiquities, to say nothing of other branches 
of literature; and Dibdin must be credited 
with being the originator of the proposal. 

Soon after this he undertook an elaborate 
catalogue of the chief rarities of Lord Spencer's 
library, and here his lamentable ignorance 
and unfitness for such a work are sadly con- 
spicuous, lie could not even read the cha- 
racters of the Greek books he describes ; and 
his descriptions are so full of errors that it 
may be doubted if a single one is really 
accurate. On the other hand, the descrip- 
tions were taken bond fide from the booKs 
themselves, and thus the errors are not such 
as those of many of his predecessors in biblio- 
graphy, who copied the accounts of others, 



and wrote at second hand without having 
seen the books. The ^ Bibliotheca Spence- 
riana,' which is a very fine specimen of the 
printing of the time, has had the effect of 
making Lord Spencer's library better known 
out of England than any other library, and cer- 
tainly led many scholars to make a study of 
its rarities. In 1817 appeared the most amus- 
ing and the most successful (from a pecu- 
niary point of view) of his works, the * Biblio- 
graphical Decameron,' on which a great sum 
was spent for engravings and woodcuts. The 
reader will find a great deal of gossip about 
books and printers, about book collectors and 
sales by auction ; but for accurate information 
of any kind he wiU seek in vain. In 1818 
Dibdin spent some time in France and Ger- 
many, and in his ' Bibliographical, Anti- 
quarian, and Picturesque Tour, a very costly 
work from its engravings, wliich appeared in 
1821, he ^ves an amusing account of his 
travels, with descriptions of the contents of 
several of the chief libraries of Europe. But 
the style is flippant, and at times childish^ and 
the book abounds with follies and errors. It 
would have been (it has been said) ' a capital 
volume, if there had been no letterpress. In 
1824 appeared his * Library Companion,' the 
only one of his works which was fully (and 
very severely) reviewed at the time of its pub- 
lication. In 1836 he published his ^ Reminis- 
cences of a Literary Life,' which gives a full 
account of his previous publications, and the 
amount spent on them for engravings and 
woodcuts ; and in 1838 his ' Bibliographical, 
Antiquarian, and Picturesque Tour in the 
Northern Counties of England and Scotland,' 
amusing, as all his books are, but full of ver- 
biage and follies, and abounding with errors. 
Sometime before this he had projected a * His- 
tory of the University of Oxford ' on a large 
scale (three folio volumes), with especially 
elaborate illustrations ; but this never was car- 
ried out, those who would have been incline/ 
to patronise it knowing how unfit he was foi 
sucn an undertaking. It must be confessed 
that Mr. Dyce's words afford only a too just 
I character of Dibdin : * an ignorant pretender, 
without the learning of a schoolboy, who 
published a quantity of books swarming with 
errors of every description.' He is said to 
have been of pleasant manners and good- 
tempered, and to have had a great fund of 
anecdote. His preferments in the church 
were the preachership of Archbishop Tenison's 
chapel in Swallow Street, the evening lec- 
tureship of Brompton Chapel, preacherships 
at Quebec and Fitzroy chapels, the vicarage 
of Exning, near Newmarket (1823), and the 
rectory of St. Mary's, Bryanston Square, in 
1824. He was an unsuccessful candidate for 
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the librarianship of t-he Royal Institution in and ' Lettre <)0"* concemant Vlmprimerie et 

1804, and for one of the secretaryships of the la Librairie de Paris/ with notes by Cimpelet 

Society of Antiquaries in 1806. llis two 26. ['Roland for an Oliver/ an anffwer to 

sons died before him ; a daughter sur\'ived Crapelet's notes on the 30th letter of the 

him. Hisown death took place on 18 Nov. *Tour*],1821. 27.<^EdesAlthorpiaiUD/1822, 
1847. ! with a supplement to the ' Dibliotheca Spen- 

The following, it is believed, is a complete ceriana.' 28. Contributions to a perioaical 

listofhispublications, in chronological order; called 'The Museum/ 1822-5. 29. 'Gata- 

those enclosed in brackets were issued pri- logue of the Caasano Library/ with a jreiieial 

vately, from twenty-four to fifty copies only index to the Spencer Catalogue, 1828. So^'La 

of each being printed : 1 . Essays in the ' Euro- Belle Marianne '], 1824. 31.' Libraiy Com- 

pean Magazine/ and contributions Jo the panion/ 1824; 2nd edition, 1826. 32. [A 




tion to the Knowledge of the Editions of tione Christi, ascribed to T. k Kempia, with 
the Greek and Latin Classics/ 1802; 2nd. an introduction on the author, the editions, 
edition, 1804 ; 3rd edition, 1808 ; .4th edition, ' and the character of the work, 1828. 36. * A 
1827. 6. 'History of Cheltenham/ 1803. Sermon onthe Vieitationof Archdeacon Omi- 
7. Translation of * F6nelon's Treatise on the bridge/ 1831. 36. * A Pastor's Advice to his 
Education of Daughters,' 1805. 8. * The Di- Flock in Time of Trouble/ 1831. 37. • Sundar 
rector/ a periodical which extends to 2 vols. ' Library/ 1831. liS. * Bibliophobia/ I8S2. 
Of this he wrote, perhaps, two-thirds, the 39. * Lent Lectures prt^ached m St. Manrs, 

* Bibliographiana ' and * British Gallery/ , Bryanston Square/ 18;W. 40. Holbein's 
1807. 9. Quarles's ' Judgment and Mercy lor < Iconcs BiblicH?/ with an introduction, 1834 ; 
Afflicted Souls/ 1807, edited under the name 2nd edition (in Bohns Illustrated Libraiy), 
of Reginald Wolfe. 10. [* Account of the 1868. 41. 'Reminiscences of a Literary 
first printed Psalter at Mentz, and the Mentz Life,' 18i^6. 42. * Bibliographical, Antiqua- 
Bible of 1450-6 reprinted from Dr. Aikin's rian, and Picturesque Tour m the Northern 

* Athenaeum * and the * Classical Journal'], Counties of England and Scotland/ 1838. 
1807-11. 11. * More's Utopia,' translated by j 43. * Cranmer, a Novel,' I8ii9 ; 2nd edition, 

T» -D-.!.: 1 ono - :_*^-i n^^*. i utq ■ -lojo mi.* : ^^^-i ti.i v...* r^ 




1811 ; 3rd edition, 1842, with a supplement 1 concealed in the * Tour,' where the account 




Typographical Antiquities of Great Jiritain, 
1810, 1812, 1816, 1819. 16. * Rastell's Chro- 
nicle/ 1811. 17. [* The Lincolne Nosegay n, 
1811. 18. [* Book Rarities in Lord Spencer s : was printed and some of the engravings 
Library,' consisting chiefly of an account of finished, and he >\Tote a small portion of a 



1844. 

Among his contemplated publications -was 
a *lIi8torv of Dover/ of which one sheet 



theDantes and Petrarchs at Spencer House], 
1811. 19. [* BibUocrraphy, a Poem '], 1812. 

20. * Bibliotheca Spenceriana,' 1814-15. 

21. * Bibliographical Decameron,' 1817. 

22. [Feylde's * Complaynt of a Lover s Life. 
Controversy between a Lover and a Jaye,' 
for the Roxburghe Club], 1818. 23. * Ser- 
mons preached in Brompton, Quebec, and 
Fitzroy Chapels,' 1820. 24. 'Biographical, 
Antiquarian, and Picturesque Tour in France 
and (iermany/ 1821. A second edition, in a 
smaller form and with fewer, but some addi- 
tional, illustrations, appeared in 1829. It was 
translated into French in 1826by Licquet and 
Crapelet. 25. There appeared also at Paris in 
1821,* Lettre 9"» relative k la Bibliothdque 
publique de Rouen,' with notes by Licquet, 



* Bibliographical Tour in Belgium.' Repub- 
lished also a few single sermons, and a preface 
to a guide to Reading: these may be seen in 
a volume in the British Museum marked 
C. 28 i., formerly belonging to Dr. Bliss. It 
contains also several prospectuses of his lite- 
rary undertakings, and many auto^ph let- 
ters written to Dr. Bliss, which give a sad 
Eicture of the poverty and illness by which 
is latter days were harassed. 

[Dibdin's Reminisoenc(!S of a Literary Life, 
Loud. 1836 ; Haslewood's Roxburghe Revels, pri- 
vately printed. Edinb. 1837 ; Gent. Mag. vol. xxix. 
new ser.pp. 87-92, 338, January 1848; Lowndes's 
Bibl. Man. (Bohn), pp. 639-42 ; Jordan's Men I 
have Known, Lend. 1866, pp. 169-77.] 

H. R. L. 
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DIBDIN, THOMAS JOHN (1 771- his first burletta, * Something New/ aim pros- 
1841), actor and dramatist, illeptimate son perinff in scene-painting with 'Tilbury P'ort* 
of Charles Dibdin the elder Tq. v.], and and the * Spanish Armada ' of 1588 for * The 
younger brother of Charles Isaac Mungo Dib- Critic/ including unlimited smoke. He had 
din, by the same mother, who had taken the adventures with smugglers, and got a better 
name of Mrs. Davenet at Covent Garden engagement from Gardner of the Canterbury 
Theatre, but was the unmarried sister of ana Kochester circuit, parting on friendly 
Cecil Pitt, was bom in Peter Street, Lon- terms with Hussell ; they afterwards ex- 
don (now Museum Street, Bloomsbury), on changed compliments by playing for each 
21 March 1771. One of his godfathers was [ others benefits. Dibdin acted at Deal, Sand- 
David Garrick, the other Frank Aiken, one ' wich, Canterbury, Beverley, Rochester, Maid- 
of Garrick*8 company. Garrick warmly be- stone, and Tunbridge Wells. At Beverley he 
friended the family, and showed resentment first met Miss Nancy Hilliar, a young actress, 
when they were deserted. Mrs. Siddons led whom, three years later, he met again at 
the boy, when four years old, before the audi- Manchester, and married 23 May 1793. He 
ence at Drury Lane, as Cupid in a revival of : got a Theatre Royal engagement at Liverpool 
Shakespeare's 'Jubilee' in 1775, she repre- I in 1791, and appeared as Mungo in the*^ad- 
senting Venus. His maternal grandmother, I lock ' at the opening of a new theatre at Man- 
Mrs. A. Pitt, had been for half a century a 1 cheater, the old one having been burnt. Here 
popular actress at Covent Garden. In 1779 he again met his Scotch godfather Aiken, 
he entered the choir of St. Paul's, under ' and was able to gain for his half-brother 
the tuition of Mr. Hudson. He was then | Cecil Pitt the leadership of the orchestra, 
removed, at his mother's expense, for a year I in requital for hospitality at Eastbourne, 
to Mr. Tempest of Half-farthing Lane Aca- I He was scene-painter in chief, and produced 
demy, Wandsworth ; next to Mr. Galland, | * Sunshine after Rain.' Small provmcial en- 
a Cumberland man, classical scholar and dis- ' gagements, including some in Wales, followed. 

Virgil — * Anna vi- In 1794 an opening at Sadler's Wells, Isling- 



ciplinariun, who taught 
rumque ca/io,' which a pupil translated feel- 
ingly into * With a strong arm and a thick 
stick.' He remained three years in the north 
country, at Durham, was recalled to London, 



ton, presented itself, with a salary of five 
guineas a week, immediately after the birth 
of his daughter Maria. 
A farce called the * Mad Guardian ' was 



and apprenticed in the city to his maternal \ published under the name of Merchant in 
uncle, Cecil Pitt of Dalston, upholsterer, but i 1796. In 1796 he wrote for Sadler's Wells, 
turned over to William Rawlins, afterwards | of which his brother Charles T. M. Pitt was 
Sir W^illiam and sherifi' of London, who i was now manager, many dramatic trifles. 



during four years declared him to be * the 
stupidest hound on earth ; ' but who in later 
years always echoed the newspaper praise of 
the successful farce-writer by saying, * That's 
a boy of my own, and I always said he 
was clever I ' Thomas had seen many plays 
acted at Durham, and had constructed a toy 
theatre. An acquaintanceship with Jack Pal- 
mer, who built the Royalty in 1780, deve- 
loped his inherited dramatic instincta, and 
for rough treatment he summoned his master 
before John Wilkes, who acted with thorough 
justice and impartiality, sending him back 
to business. Forbidden to witness any plays 
he abstained for two months, when he went 
to the Royaltv sixpenny gallery and was 
nearly detected by nis master, who sat be- 
side him. At eighteen he fled to Margate, 
soon obtained an engagement with the Dover 
company at Eastbourne, assumed the name of 
S. Merchant, and made his first appearance 
as Valentine in O'Keefie's * Farmer, singing 
* Poor Jack,' his father's ditty, which was quite 
new, and was repeated nearly every night in 
the season. Here he wrote the first of his * two 
thousand ditties ' (sic), a hunting song, and 



He had a fatal facility. More important were 
these : * Sadak and Kalasrade, or the Waters 
of Oblivion,' and * John of Calais,' in 1798, 
and an opera, * II Bondocani,' from the * Ara^ 
bian Tales,' or Florian's *New Tales,' ac- 
cepted by Harris, but not represented for five 
vears. * Blindman's Buff, or Who pays the 
Reckoning P' with *The Pirates,' ana two 
others, he sold to Philip Astley for fourteen 
guineas. Assured by Rawlins against pro- 
secution, he now dropped the name of S. Mer- 
chant, and assumed that of Dibdin (against 
the wish of Charles, his father), instead of 
resuming that of Pitt. Unlike his father, he 
was faithful in friendships, and at this time 
had such genial spirits that he was a favourite 
everywhere. In later life he became soured 
and more exacting. He became prompter and 
joint stage-manager at Sadler's Wells. With- 
out being a brilliant he was always a conscien- 
tious actor, of close study, letter-perfect, and 
pacing attention to cost u me. On the Kent cir- 
cuit he never lost ground, and when the mayor 
of Canterbury visited him in town (at Easter 
1804), Dibdin was able to take him round 
the chief theatres ; when at Covent Garden 
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three of his pieces were being acted the same revived for his wife's benefit. They usiudlv 
night. At Canterbiin' he wrote ' Tlie British Client hummeMime at Richmond, profession- 
Raft/ ridiculing the threatened French in- nily. At Colchester he joined Townsend in 
vasion, and its one song, 'The Snug Little a musical entertainment, '8omethin(^ New/ 
Island/ attained astonishing popularity. It followt»d next night by * Nothing New/ with 
was first sung bv * Jew ' Davis at Sadler's additions. He adapted the story of the old 
Wells, on Easter Slonday, 17t»7, while Dibdin garland, *Tlie GolJen Dull,* chang^ing the 
was acting at Maidstone, where he himself bull into a wardrobe, and within three week» 
sang it before Lord Romney, and it gained comjwsed his first and bi»8t opera, * The 
him the friendship of the Duke of l^Hjds. For Cabinet ; ' it was delayed by Harris, but ran 
Dowton he wrote a farce, * The Jew and the thirty nights at the end of the season 1801-2. 
Doctor,' but it was not productnl until 17J>jS, * 11 Dond<H'ani,or the Caliph Robber/ opened 
except for Dibdin's benefit, at the time of the season Sept emlH»r lK)l\and broug-hthim 
the state trials of OVoiglt^y and Arthur (K)/. His Jew's song,* I courte<lMis8 Levi/ &c, 
O'Conner. Harris wanted the * Jew and the as sung by Fawcett( which was misunderstood 
Doctor* for Covent (iarden. Riunour arising by the Israelites as an attack on Je'wesses), 
of Nelson's victory at the Nile, June 17t^S, raised a riot, but the sale of the song^books 
Richard Cumberland [q. v.] advist^d Dibdin brought him in 0150/., and it triumphed overop- 
to write a piece on it, with songs, and this position. Hr himself wn)tegf»od-humourediy 
was done with wonderful spee<l and >uc- the imrody on * Norval ' — 
cess, as * The Mouth of the Nile.' He was a ^^ ^^^^^^\^ ^^^^^^ ^,.,^,5,^ . ^^^ ^,^^ Ludgatc Hill 
most devoted son to his inotlier, allowing her i ^j^ ^,,^^^.^ ^ j^j^ ^^op. a frugal cit, &c. 
an increased income of 100/., besides another 

allowance to her aged mother. He was proud , On 1;J Dec. 180.S his oiKjra of * Tlie English 
of his father's abilities, but resented his cruel Fleet in l.'U:?' apjwared. running thirty-fiye 
neglect of his familv, and, from sympathy with nights, and rfpaying him with 5.10/. A 
his mother,avoidec[ mention of his name. Hi^ comedy, * The Will for the Deed/ brought 
engagement at Cov<*nt Garden last«*d seven ' him .*i20/., and on Kaster Monday I804cunie 
years, and his wife also joined hinitliere, at a his * Valentine and (.)rson/ ])erfomie<l with 
smaller salary. George III honoured IMbdin's , it, and his * Horse and Widow ;' he had the 
'Birthday' several times with a l»espeak, as whole ])layl)ill to hinisnlt'. In this year be 
well as attending the performance of 'The i made 1,515/., of which JOO/. was for ' Giiiltv 
Mouth of the Nile.' T(mi paid fifty guineas, | or Not Guilty." He then began to traffic 
instead of the i)enalty, oO/., to Sir W. Raw- in risky investments, theatre shares, joining 
lins to cancel his indenture and make him Column and David Morris in the Havmarket. 
free. He wrote *Tag in Tribulation ' for ; This fell throu^^h,an(l he recalled his 4,000/. 
Knight's benefit. On 10 Sept. 1790 his wife to lose it elsewliere. His opera * Thirty Thou- 
made her first appearance as Aura in * The sand 'brought him .*>1K) guineas in 1K)5, soon 
Farm House/ at the re-ojH»ning of Covent Gar- | followed hy * Nelson's Glon,' an unsuccess- 
den. Amongot her merit. ssliewjis an excellent I ful farce, 'The "White Plume.' an<l * Five 
under-8tudy,aiid her versatility was displayed Miles (Ml/ on 9 July 1?S0(>, which last p^ve 
in becoming a substitute for Miss Pope as i him 875/. \W evil speculation in a Dublin 
Clementina Alls])ice, for Mrs. liitchtield as , circus he and his brother Charles lost nearly 
Millwood, and for Mrs. Jordan as Nell in l\00()/., hut this loss ins])i red the wish to bave 
* The Devil to Pay.' On 7 Oct. 17iK) Dibdin Grimaldiat Covent Gardi^n in hisnewpnnto- 
produced his musical* Naval Pillar/ in honour mime 'Mother Goose/ 1S07, which brought 
of victories at sea, Munden acting a (juaker. to the management clo.>e on 1*0,000/. ' Two 
In Diicemberold Mrs. Pitt died, in her seventy- Faces uuder a Hood/ o])era, gave him 360/. 
ninth year, at Pentonville. On 19 Feb. one of ( )n :>() 8e])t. 1^08 Covent (iarden Theatre was 
his farces, * True Friends/ failed, but crawled burnt to t he ground ; t wenty-three lives 'were 
through five nights. He worked hard at a ' lost: but the ])r(»prietors opened the opera 
ballad-farce (two acts), * St. David's Day/ | house with Dibdin s 'Princess or no Princess,' 
and gained by it a lasting success. * Her- and his * Mother (lor)se' had a third run. On 
mione' followed, and 'Liberal Opinions/ ■ l>4 Feb. 1K)9 Drury Lane Theatre was burnt, 
a three-act comedy , which brought him 200/., , while Dibdin was at a ball close hy with hi» 
which Harris prevailed on him to enlarge to wife. The latter nowrt'tired from the atage 
^\e. acts as* The School for IVejudice ; * he and went to Cheltenham. Dibdin's * I^ady 
also wrote * Of Agt? To-morrow/ and success- ' of the Lake ' came out at the Surrey, which 
ful pantomimes each Christmas. 'Harlequin's he now managed at 15/. a week and two 
Tour/ two nights before Christmas, pleased , benefits; he stayed with Klliston for a year, 
the public. His ' Alonzo and Imogine ' was j till the autumn, 1812, at which time he 
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ndapted^as apantomimeforthe Royal Amphi- 
theatre of Davis and Parker, his own father's 

* High-mettled Racer/ by which they cleared 
10,000/., and he himself got 60/. 'When 
new Drur}' Lane was almost finished he was 
engaged by Arnold on the annual salary of 
520/. as prompter and writer of the panto- 
mimes. The first of these was * 1 larlequin 
and Humpo.' His * Orange Bower ' was an- 
nounced for 8 Dec. 1813, but could not get 
licensed and appear till the 10th. In August 
1814 came his ' Harlequin Hoax.* He lost his 
daughter, his father, and his mother respec- 
tively in March, August, and on 10 Oct. the 
same year. Among his numerous remaining 
dramas are * The Ninth Statue,' 1814, *Zuma,' 

* The Lily of St. Leonards,' January 1819, 

* The Ruffian Bov,* dramatised from Mrs. 
Opie, and * The Fate of Galas,' 1820. 

After the death of Samuel Whit bread, Dib- 
din was appointed manager at his prompter 
salary-, but saddled with a colleague, Mr. Kae, 
and there were discomforts with the com- 
mittee. In 1816 he rashly took the Royal 
(.'irciLs, renamed the Surrey, of which his 
father had been first manager. This was dis- 
astrous. He opened it on 1 July, depending 
chiefly on his melodramas. The death of the 
Duke of Kent and of George III stopped the 
success of the theatre. On 19 March 1822 he 
closed the theatre, and gave the remainder of 
his lease to Watkyns Burroughs ; but all went 
wrong. Morris offered him the management 
of t he I lay market at 200/. per season. Dibdin 
became insolvent. By the Surrey and Dublin 
ventures he had lost 18,000/. He scarcely 
succeeded at the Haymarket ; his temper was 
soured, and he had not his old command of 
resources. He entered into a lawsuit with 
KUiston, who had dismissed him from Drury 
Ijnne, and he quarrelled with D. E. Morris, 
was arrested and put in prison. The two law- 
suits he gained; but his career was over, the 
remaining years passing in pt»ttv squabbles, 
inferior work, and discontent, lie tried to be 
cheerful, and his retrospect was that of nearly 
two hundred phiys ten only wert^ failures, and 
sixteen had attained extraordinary' success. 
Nearly fifty were printed, besides thirty books [ 
of songs. 

His * Reminiscences ' in 1827 were illus- 
trated with an excellent portrait by Wage- 
man, engraved by H. Meyer. In these volumes 
lie far surpasses the * Professional Life ' of his 
father; Tnomas's being, though necessarily 
egotistical and devoted to theatrical recol- 
lections, lively and amusing, full of inter- 
esting anecdotes of old companions: on the 
whole generous to all in the earlier portions, 
not embittered and abusive like his father's. 
Among his versatile literary employments 



were * A Metrical History of England,' 2 vols.^ 
1813(published at 18«.),beffun at Cheltenham 
in 1809, anticipating G. A. A Beckett's ' Comic 
History ; ' * Bunyair s Pilgrim's Progress me- 
trically condensed,' 1834; and 'Tom Dibdin'a 
Penny Trumpet,' a prematurely stifled rival 
to * 1* igaro in London,' four penny numbers^ 
October and November 1832, the least vi- 
perous of the many satires in the reform ex- 
: citement. He claimed to have written nearly 
I two thousand songs, of which a dozen or 
: more were excellent, such as* The Oak Table,' 
'. * Snug Little Island,' the duet of ' All's Well,' 
and most of those sung in 'The Cabinet,' 
* The British Fleet,' &c. It was * feared that 
he died in indigence ' {Anniuil Regifter)^ but 
he had been fairly prudent, was of steady 
domestic habits, and had made money con- 
stantly until near his closing years, when his 
toilsome life had enfeebled him and made him 
querulous. He wrote his own epitaph in the 
Ad Libitum Club : 

Longing while living for laurel and bays, 
Under this willow a pix)r poet * lays ; * 
With little to cenfiure, nnd less to pniise. 
He wrote twelve dozen and three score plays : 
He finish'd his * Life/ and he went his ways. 

He died at his house in Myddleton Place, 
Pentonville, in his seventieth year, 16 Sept. 
1841, and was buried on the 2l8t in the burial- 
ground of St. James's, Pentonville, close by 
the grave of his old friend, Joseph Grimaldi 
[q. v.], and of his grandmother, Anne Pitt. 

[Reminiscences of Thomas DiMin, of the 
Theatres lioyal Co vent Garden, Dmry Lane, 
Haymarket, &c., and Author of The Cabinet, 
&c., 2 vols. 8vo. H. Colbum, 1827; Athcmeum, 
September 1841, p. 749; Tom Dibdin's Penny 
Trumpet. 20 Oct. to 10 Nov. 1832; Annual Bio- 
graphy, 1841 ; Biographical Dictionary of Living 
Anthorti. 1816; Last Lays of the Three Dibdins, 
1 833 ; Cuniberbind's edition of Openisand Farces, 
The Cabinet, &c., with Bemarks by D.G. ; works 
mentioned above, with anecdotes from family 
knowledge of personal acqmiintauce.] 

J. Inr . E. 

DICCONSON, EDWARD, D.D. (1670- 
1752), catholic prelate, was bom in 1670^ 
being the third sonof Ilugh Dicconson, esq., 
of Vv rightington Hall, Lancashire, by Agnes, 
daughter of Koger Kirkbv, esq., of Kirkby in 
that county. lie was educated in the Eng- 
lish college at Douay, and at the end of his 
course of philosophy, in 1691, returned to 
England. Subsequently he resumed his 
stuaies at Douay, where be took the oath on 
8 March 1698-9. He took priest's orders j 
became procurator of the college in 1701 ; 
and in 1708-9 he was professor of syntax 
and a senior. In 1709-10 he was professor 
of poetry, and in 1711-12 professor of philo- 
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sophy. He was mude vice-president and pro- bearern^ the I^atin nnraeof a place withwhidi 
feseor of theology in 1713-14. he was asHociattnl, but which had no ptx>per 
He left ] )ouay college to tM^rre the English I^tin name of its own ; * and this, he suflBettt, 
mission on 13 Aug. 1720, having been in- may probably be one of three places in luune, 
vited by IVter Oifiard, esq., to take the minis- I>is8ai-sous-Courcillon,l)iss£-60Uft-le-Lude,or 
teriul charge at Chillington, Staffordshire. DissC'-sous-Baillon. If this theory be comet, 
While there he was Bishop Stonor's principal st ill lialph de I)iceto,who must have been bom 
adviser and grand vicar. AftenvarJs he was bet wt^n 1 1 :K) and 1 1 30, was probably brought 
sent to Kome as a^nt extraordinary of the at an early age into Kngland, since, as Bishop 
secular ch*rgy of England. On the death of Stubbs r)bser\-es, * his notices of eventa touch- 
Bishop Thomas AVilliams he was nominated ing the history of St. PauVs begin in 1196, 
vicar ap(^>stolic of the northern district of and certainly have the appearance of personal 
England, by Itenedict XIV, in iSept ember rt»collections.* His first known preferment 
1740, and he was consecrated on 19 March was that of the archdeaconry of Middlesex, 
1740-1 to tlie see of Malla in partibvH infi- void by the election of Richard of Belmeis 
delium by the bishop of Ghent. Proo.-t'ding (the second of that name) as bishop of Lon- 

1 • " "a1 H 11" *1 A. 1 Il*l 1' 'a* A.1^ 




in the private chajHil uttach«'d to the parish ment of his successor in the archdeaconry 

church of Standish, near AVigan. Francis was his tirst act as bishop, an act Tvhich tlie 

Petre was his successor in the northern j)ope endeavoured to set aside in favour of 

vicariate. a nominee of his own, and which he only 

lie wrote: 1. A detailed account of his sanctiontnl on the bishop's urgent petition, 

agency at Home in four manuscript volumes, pret«*rrtHl through the mediation oi Gilbert 

full of curious matter. '2. Knports and otht»r Foliot. From the fact of the appointment, 

documents relating to the state of his vicariate, and from the tenacity with whicti the bishop 

Manuscripts preserved among the archives held to it, Dr. Stubbs conjectures that Diceto 

of the see of LiveqKv.)!. Six volumes of his was a member of his family ; for it was the 

papers wt^re formerly in the possession of ])revail ing practice to confer the confidential 

Dr. John Kirk of Lichfield. Dicconsou copied pot<t of archdeacon ui)on a near kinsman ; the 

for l)(Kid, the ecclesiastiwil lii.storian, most of family of Belmeis had long engrossed naany 

the records from Douay college, besides writ- of the most important ofiices in the chapter; 

ing other parts of his work. and it was tlius natural that this hereditaiT 

J)icconson'8 name was falstOy aftixed to a tendency should atl'ect the archdeaconry. If 

portrait of Bishop Bonaventure Gitlard [q.v.], this assumption be acce])ted, it is not hard to 

engraved by Burford from a painting by II. go a step further and suj>i>ose that lialph was 

Ilysing. win or nephew of llalpn of Langfford, the 

[IJrady's Kpiwopal Succession, iii. 207, 2.')0, bishops brother, who was dean of St. Paul's 

255-9; (iilloVs Hibl. Diet. ; hromleys Cat. of from about 11^!^ to 11(50. 
Engraved Portraits, p. 271 : ChamberH's Biog. Diceto is describ»'d on his apnointment as 

Ilhistr. of Worcestiirshire. p. 592; Catholic Mis- a * master,' and he is known to have studied 

cellanv. vi. 251-4, 260; Addit. MSS. 20310 at Paris at two periods of his life (Arkuif. 

if. 188, 190, 208, 20312 ff. 139, 141, 20313 Lexov. op. xvi.; MiGNE, i'^/ro/. Za^ cci. 29, 

ff. 173, 175. J T. C. ;i()); the iirst time no doubt in his youth, the 

second w^mn.' years after his preferment, pro- 

DICETO, BALPH de {d. VlOil?), dean bably Ix^tween 1 loo and llrtO. Besides his 

of St. Paul's, bears a surname otherwise en- archdeaconry, which was poorly endowed, 

tirely unknown. "^ '^' *" "* " i * ii . . • • ., . . _ 

it is derived from 

This place has 

in Norfolk, but the conjecture is not sup- same time is unknown. He performed his 

ported by any evidence either in the history duties in them by means of a vicar. Ap- 

of Diss or in the writings of Diceto, while it parently also he was once granted and then 





- king 

exhaustive investigat ion ofthe subject Bishop in vain to secure its restitution. 

Stubbs leans towards the conclusion that I)e | In the long conflict between Ileniy II and 
Diceto ' is an artificial name, adopted by its i Thomas i\ Becket, Diceto's sympatlues were 
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divided. Himself on intimate terms with 
Folioty and loyally attached to the king, he 
was careful to maintain friendly relations 
with the other side ; and his cautious reserve 
made him useful as an intermediary between 
the parties. In 1 180 he was elected dean of 
St. Paul's and prebendary of Tottenhale in 
the same cathedral. His activity in his new 
position is attested by the survey of the capi- 
tular property, which he made so early as 
January 1181, and of which all that remains 
has been printi?d, among others, by Arch- 
deacon Hale {Dttmesday of St, PauFsj pp. 
109-17, Camden Society, 1867) ; not to speak 
of a variety of charters and other official 
documents, many of which are stillpreserved 
among the chapter muniments. Tne cathe- 
dral statute-book also contains abundant evi- 
dence of the dean's work (^Beffistrum Sta- 
tutorum Hcclesia Sancti Pauli, pp. 33 n. 2, 
63, 109, 124, 125, &c., ed. W. Sparrow Simp- 
son, 1873). He built a deanery-house and a 
chapel within the cathedral precincts, which 
he bequeathed, together with the books, &c., 
with which he had furnished them, to his 
successors in office (see the bishop's confir- 
mation. Opera, ii. pref. p. Ixxiii). To the 
cathedral itself he gave a rich collection of 
precious reliques, as well as some books 
(DuGDALE, History of St. PauVs Cathedral, 
njj. 337, 320, 322. 324-8, ed. H. Ellis, 1818). 
rmally, in 1197 he instituted a 'fratery ' or 
guild for the celebration of religious offices 
and for the relief of the sick and poor {Be- 
gistrum, pp. 63-5). He died on 22 Nov. 
(Simpson, Documents, p. 72), in all proba- 
bility in 1202, though it is just possible that 
the date may be a year earlier or later. His 
anniversarv was kept by the canons as that 
of * Radulms de Disceto, decanus bonus.' 

The historical writings by which Diceto 
is chiefly remembered were the work of his 
old age. The prologue to the * Abbrevia- 
tiones Chronicorum ' {Opera, i. 18) seems to 
show that this book was already in process 
of transcription in 1188, and there are signs 
that it cannot have been composed before 
1181, and was probably begun a few years 
later. Some isolated passages, however, look 
as though they had been reduced to writing 
at an earlier time. The * Abbreviationes,' 
which are based principally on Robert de 
Monte, run as far as 1147. Their continua- 
tion, the * Ymagines Historiarum,' carries 
the history from 1149 to 25 March 1202, 
but Diceto's authorship cannot be extended 
with certainty beyond 27 May 1199, where 
the most valuable manuscript of the book 
stops short. As far as 1171, if not as far 
as 1183, Diceto seems to have continued to 
make use of the work of Robert de Monte, 



though in these later years it is quite pos- 
sible that the two historians exchanged notes. 
Besides Robert, Diceto derived much of his 
information down to the date of Becket's 
murder from the letters of Gilbert Foliot. In 
later years he was assisted in the collection 
of materials for his work by Richard FitzNeal, 
who was bishop of London from 1189 to 
1198, and was m all probability the author 
of the 'Gesta Ilenrici' which pass under 
the name of Benedict of Peterborough, as 
well as by William Longchamp, the justiciar, 
and Walter of Coutances, bishopof Lincoln, 
and subseuuently archbishop of Kouen. The 
peculiar aavantages which Diceto thus pos- 
sessed for knowing the secrets of the govern- 
ment, while his position in the cathedral of 
London gave him facilities for hearing all 
the ordinarv news of the day, makes his 
* Ymagines an authority of the first rank 
for the latter part of Henry II's reign, and 
for the whole of that of Richard 1. * It 
seems clear,' says Bishop Stubbs, ' that Ralph 
de Diceto wrote with a strong feeling of 
attachment to Henry II and the Angevin 
family ; with considerable political insight 
and acquaintance with both the details and 
the moving causes of public afiairs; in a 
temperate and business-like style, but with 
irregularities in chronolog}r, arrangement, 
and proportion of detail wliich mark a man 
who taCes up his pen when he is growing 
old ; now and then ne gossips, now and then 
he attempts to be eloquent, but he is at his 
best in telling a straightforward tale.' 

Besides his two principal works Diceto 
wrote a variety of Opuscula, including reg- 
nal and pontifical lists and other historical 
abridgments and compendia, and a * Series 
caussB inter Henricum regem et Thomam 
archiepiscopum,' mainly taken from the 
' Ymagines.' Of all his historical writings 
we have the rare advantage of possessing 
manuscripts not merely contemporaneous, but 
written at St. Paul's and under the author's 
direct supervision. The greater part of 
the *Abbreviationes' and the whole of the 
'Y'magines' were printed by Twysden in the 
*Scriptores Decem' (1652); all his histori- 
cal works are collected by Bishop Stubbs, 
' Radulfi de Diceto Decani Lundoniensis 
Opera Historica,' in 2 vols. (Rolls Series, 
1876). 

Besides these Diceto wrote * Postilla super 
Ecclesiasticum et super librum Sapientiae,' 
of which a copy was long preserved in the 
old library of St. Paul's (Dugdale, p. 393). 
He is also credited by Bale, possibly as a 
matter of course, with * Sermones * ( Scriptt. 
Brit. Cat. iii 62, pp. 255 et seq., ed. 1557). 
Bale further unduly extends the list of his 
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hi.storica] works bv >i*|uinitiii^ portions nf tin* 
* Abbr».'viatioiiL's' and ' Vinajrinys* iis distinct 
works?. 

(Excopt thiit thu n-fiTi'iioe*. havf bfcn vcrifii**!. 
this nofire is aliinM cutin-ly based upi»u tho 
<rlal»orat«; l>i"trrapl>y and therritirism of Dicotn'-* 
works conltiiiit^d in Hishop Stiihli"»'s pn-faci-s to 
his (fiition. ronipare aUo W. Snarni^r Sini]>- 
5«m'H Docarnents illu-tmrinjr tlif llisttirv ui St. 
Taul's Cathi-ilnil, taradi-n .Sooietv, 18.S0."| 

J{. L. P. 



ami ]irnnioti*d the estnbli:«hineiit of a medio! 
sclioid in tin* Uityal Infirmary. When Dr. 
Mnunsi'v i>f St. Petornburff first broug-ht tk 
soi*ds of tilt.' true rhubarb into Oreat Bn- 
tnin, ] )i(*k, who ]»rf ibably knew the properties 
of tht> jdant fnnn his old maHter^s nephev. 
A. K. niM^rhauve. )>estow(>d fH^at care on iti^ 
I'ultivatinn and ])hannareutioul prepantioa. 
Th«' SH'i»'!y of Aris pri>s<*nttHl him in 1774 
with a ^nild nu><lal * for the b(*at Bpecimtffl 
<»f rhubarb.* l>irk (•orrfspi»ndecl 'vi'ith I)r. 



\ 




ln-in-:*sof SirJam.-s I»i.k.»f iVi-lMntii-M in-ar " rt'lativ** nn his nif>therV side ; secondly, in 

Ivlinlmr^'h. \.)t >harinL; in th- hir-.-f.)rtiim's J"<»- >I>iry. dan;rhter of David Hiitler, esq. 

inh.'rit I'd bv his fld.Tbroth.T William, Ah*x- *>f IN'Mibrokoshir*'. lie die<l at the age of 

andfT determin.'d tt) (jualifv hiin-tdf fnr a «'itrhty-!wo, on 10 Nov. 1785. A memoir nf 

profession. H.- bf^'nn th«- MM<lvof imnlirin.' I»i<-k. ]mbli>h»Ml s<ion after his death in the 

attlh' univerHtv.)fKdin]nir^rh,andaft. nvards * Kdinburirh M.-dical Comni.'ntaries,' was re- 

]>ro(vHdedtoh«'vd«'n,wherehfbtranii'a]mpil pnnt.'d f.»r ]irivat.' distribution, in 1849. bv 

of l^of-rhaave. and pruoMd«Hl M.D. .SI An^'. '"^'^ 1I<»1ht! K.-ith l)iek-('unyngham, hi« third 

171'.'!. His inauLHiral diss-rtation. * I)e Kpi- ^''"- -^" »*•<•<»""< '»»' 1h'< * Journey from Lon- 

lepsia/ was ]>ulili>h»d. A -iinihir d.'jn-ee was ^^'^'^ <" l*»i"s in 17:5*^ wafl also printed pri- 

confprre<l on him two y«*ars lat«T by tin* VHt»'ly. 

university of St. Amlri'ws. In 17271i«*iM'jT.in [^ rent. Mai:. 18.>3. xxxix. 22: IrvingV Book 

practising as a ]>hysirian in Kdinbur^di, and <'f St-'»ismen ; Kdinl.urgh Medical Commonturies, 

on 7 Nov. of th»» saiu«» vear In* Wiis enrolled ^785. | R. H. 




as he was .-till called. a<hled larH.v to his Mate of h.-r niarria-.' to William Cunynffhi 
'^•lentihc acquirements, and <»n his ntum ' ^vho ad-^.ted the name of Dick, and bwa 
home he settled in Pembrokeshire, wh»'re he 



lam. 
)]>te(i the name of ])ick, and bcH^amr 
»« Sir William Dick of Prestonfield, hart, in 
-amed great rei)utation as a succes>tul prac- 17LN,on the death of his niat«'mal grandfather 
titioner. Meanwhih' he niamtanuMl a con- without male issue. I^idv Dick made beraelf 
stant correspon<lence with Allan Kamsay tht^ 
[KK»t and otlurr friends in Scotland. 



notorious by many unsi-enily pranks. She 

was in the habit of walking aljout tht» Eklin- 

In 1746,bytliedeathoflii.sbrotherW dliam, | ],„r^rh stnets div^sed as a 1k>v, her maid widi 

» succefHled to tlie baronetcy of Dick, and 1,,.^, liki^wi^. in lu.y's attin*. She also wa« 



1 

took up his residence in the family mansion 
of Prest<mfield, which lies at the foot of 
Arthur's Seat, near Kdinburgh. Abandoningc 
his ])rofession as a lucrative ])ursuit, he still 



<Miltivated it for wientiiic puriKises, and in pun)ose. Thn-«' -^Mrinieiis of her v« 
1756 was elected nresid.»nt of the Collepre (\ kirk]>atrick Shar]M»'s * liook of 
of Physicians of Edinburgh, an othce which she died in 1 7 41 , childless ; and her 



ho continued to hold for s+'ven sucrcessive 
years. Tie voluntarily relinquished the chair 
in ITiV-i on the ground * that it was due to 
the mj.'rits of other gentliMiien that there 
should be some rotation.' He continued to 
devote some portion of his time to the w'rvice 
of the college, and c/mtributed liberally to the 
building of the new hall. His ])ortrait was 
afterwards placed in the college library' as a 
mark of respect. Dick liel]>ed to obtain a 
charter for the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 



known as a writer i»f coarse him])oons and 
epigrams in verse, which dn.»w upon her the 
r«'])roof of frieinN wh<i admired her undoubted 
gifts and di'sin'<l her to turn them to better 

erse are in 
Ballads; 

huAband, 

who survived In-r till 174t», was succi^ededin 
his baronet ry by his brother. Sir Alexander 
Dick, ]»hysician [q. v.] A ]>ortrait of Lady 
Dick ill a white dr»'«i«» at Prestonfi«;ld is men- 
tioned by C K. Sharp*'. 

[Anderson's Scottish N;itioii, ii. 33; 8harpe*s 
Balla.l no(»k, pp. US, 121. 131, 139.] J. K/ 

DICK, JOHN, D.D. (1704-1833), theo- 
logical writer, was l)orn on 10 Oct. 1764 at 
Aberdeen, when* his father was minister of 
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Dick 



he associate congregation of seceders. His 
mother's name was Helen Tolmie, daughter 
jf Captain Tolmie of Aberdeen, a woman of 
Bvell cultivated intellect and deep piety, who 
sxercised a strong influence over her son. 
Elducated at the grammar school and King's 
College, Aberdeen, he studied for the ministry 
3f the Secession church, under John Brown 
3f Haddington. In 1785, immediately after 
being licensed as a probationer, he was called 
by the congregation of Slateford, near Edin- 
burgh, and ordained to the ministry there. 
His love of nature and natural objects was 
intense, and at Slateford he had the oppor- 
tunity of gratifying it abundantly. A few 
years after his settlement he married Jane, 
daughter of the Rev. G. Coventrv, Stitchell, 
Roxburghshire, and sister of Dr. Andrew 
Coventry of Shanwell, professor of agricul- 
ture in the university of Edinburgh. 

At Slateford, Dick was a laborious student 
and a diligent pastor, and he beg^n early to 
take an active share in the business of his 
church. In 1788, when Dr. M*Gill of Ayr 
alarmed the religious community of Scotland 
by an essay on the death of Christ, of uni- 
tarian tendencies, Dick published a sermon 
in opposition entitled *The Conduct and 
Doom of False Teachers.* In 1796, when ob- 
jection had been taken by several ministers 
in his church to the teaching of the confes- 
sion of faith on the duty of the civil magis- 
trate to the church, he preached and published 
a sermon entitled * Confessions of Faith shown 
to be necessary, and the duty of churches 
with respect to them explained.* He vindi- 
cated the use of confessions, but inculcated the 
duty of the church to be tolerant of minor 
disagreements. In 1799 this controversy was 
ended by the synod enacting a preamble to 
the confession, declaring that the church re- 
quired no assent to anything which favoured 
the principle of compulsory measures in reli- 
gion. A minority aissented from this find- 
ing, and, withdrawing from their brethren, 
formed a new body entitled * The Original 
Associate Synod.* 

In 1800 he published an * Essay on the 
Inspiration of the Scriptures,* which gave him 
considerable standing as a theological writer. 
The occasion of this publication was, that in 
a dispute in the Secession church regarding 
the descending obligation of the Scottish cove- 
nants, it had been affirmed that those who 
were not impressed by arguments in its favour 
from the Old Testament, could not believe in 
the inspiration of the Old Testament books. 
Dick wrote his book to rebut this argument. 
The position assumed in it is thus stated by 
his biographer: *He held the doctrine of 
plenary inspiration ; i.e. that all parts of scrip- 



ture were written by persons, moyed, directed, 
and assisted by the Holy Spirit, his assistance 
extending to the words as well as to the 
ideas. ' But under the term ' inspiration ' he 
included several kinds or degrees of super- 
natural influence, holding that sotnetimes a 
larger and sometimes a smaller degree of in- 
spiration was necessary to the composition 
of the books, according to the previous state of 
the minds of the writers and the matter of 
their writings.' 

In 1801 he became minister of an important 
and prominent congregation in Glasgow, now 
called Greyfriars, in which charge he con- 
tinued up to the time of his death. In 1815 
he received the degree of D.D. from Princeton 
College, New Jersey, one of the oldest colleges 
of America. In 1819 the death of Dr. Lawson 
of Selkirk left vacant the office of theological 
professor to the associate synod, which had 
been filled for a long time by him in a dis- 
tingfuished manner, and in 1820 Dr. Dick was 
chosen to succeed liim. In this charge he was 
eminently successful, enjoying at once the ap- 
proval 01 the church and the confidence and 
admiration of his students. He was now one 
of the leading men in his church. Regarding 
his theological standpoint, his son says : ' He 
was distinguished from many theologians by 
the honour in which he held the scriptures, and 
by the strictness with which he adhered to 
the great protestant rule of making the Bible, 
in its plain meaning, the source of his reli- 
gious creed, and the basis of his theological 
system. His distrust of reason as a guide 
in religion was deeply sincere, and never 
wavered ; and so was his confidence in reve- 
lation. Both were the result of inquiry; 
and the perfect reasonableness of his faith 
was in nothing more evident than in the 
limits which he set to it ; for he had taken 
pains to ascertain the bounds of revelation, 
and while within these he was teachable as 
a child, to everything beyond our own re- 
sources no man could apply the test of reason 
with more imcompromising boldness.* 

In politics Dick sympathised with the re- 
forming party, and he objected to church 
establishments. He combined the offices of 
professor of divinity and minister of Grey- 
friars Church up to the time of his death, 
which occurred rather suddenly on 25 Jan. 
1833. 

Besides the sermons already noticed, and 
his * Essay on the Inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures,* Dick published during his lifetime 
* Lectures on some Passages of the Acts of 
the Apostles ; * and, in 1833, after his death, 
his theological lectures were published in 
4 vols. 8vo, a second edition being published 
in 1838. 
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[Momoir of Dr. Dick, by bin son, Andrew Co- 
ventry Dick, prefixed to Lectures in Theology ; 
McKerrow's Hist, of the Secession Church ; Fune- 
ral Sermons by Rer. Andrew Marshall and Rev. 
Professor Mitchell, D.D. ; Memoir by Rev, W. 
Peddle, United Secession Mag. May 1833.] 

W. G. B. 

DICK, ROBERT (1811-1866), a self- 
taught geologist and botanist, son of an ex- 
ciseman, was bom at Tulliboddy in Clack- 
mannanshire in January 1811, according to 
his tombstone, in 1810 according to his half- 
sister. Tliough an apt scholar he was not 
sent to college, but at the age of thirteen 
was apprenticed to a baker, mainly through 
the influence of his stepmother, who made 
his life miserable. Despite hard work he read 
largely, and acquired a knowledge of botany, 
and made a collection of plants while yet 
an apprentice. After serving as a journey- 
man in Leith, Glasgow, and Greenock, he i 
went to Thurso in Caithness in 18t30, where ' 
his father was then supervisor of excise, and ^ 
set up as a baker, there being then only three ' 
bakers' shops in tlie county. While gradually 
making a business he began to study geology, ' 
and widened his knowledge of natural his- ' 
toTT, making large collections of rocks, insects, | 
and plants. He ultimately accumulated an { 
almost perfect collection of the British flora 
by collection and exchange. About 1834 
he re-discovered the Hierochloe borealiSf or 
northern holy-grass, an interesting plant 
which had been dropped out of the British 
flora ; of this ho contributed a brief account 
to the Botanical Society of Edinburgh {Ann, 
Nat Hist, October 1^54). In 1841 the ap- 
pearance of Hugh Miller's * Old Red Sand- 
stone ' led Dick to make further searches for 
fossils, and ultimately to commence a corre- 
spondence with the author, greatly to the 
advantage of the latter, who received from 
the pooroaker fine specimens of holopty chins j 
and manv other remarkable fishes, besides , 
much information possessed by no other man. | 
The facts which Dick furnished led to con- ' 
siderable modifications in the ' Old Red Sand- i 
stone,' and were of great assistance in build- j 
ing up the arguments of * Footprints of the 
Creator.' ' He has robbed himself to do me ! 
service,' wrote Miller. | 

Dick's extreme modesty and blufl* indepen- 
dence prevented him from writing for publi- 
cation, but he became a recognis^ authority 
on the geology and natural history of his 
county, and materially aided Sir Roderick 
Murchisoii and other scientific men in their 
researches. Among his intimate friends was 
Charles Peach fq. v.], a self-made naturalist 
and geologist like himself. His studies show 
a record of indefatigable perseverance under 



poverty, pain, illness, and fatigue not easily 
surpassed. He often walked fifty to eighty 
; miles between one baking and another, eating- 
nothing but a few pieces of biscuit. Com- 
petition and a loss of flour by shipwr^'ck at 
' length practically ruined him, and his last 
years were passed in great privation. He 
died on 24 Dec. 1866, prematurely old at 
fifty-five. A public funeral testified that his 
fellow-townsmen recognised his merits, if 
somewhat tardily. 

Dick was never married, and was ver\- 
solitary in his habits. His character is betit 
revealed by his letters, which show him to 
have had a deep love of nature, both its 
history and its beauties, and a stem resolve 
to get at facts at first hand. He would la- 
bour for weeks, at every possible moment, to 
chisel out a single important specimen from 
the hardest rock, or when crip])led witli rheu- 
matism would spend hours in era])tyingpondA 
on the sea shore to disinter fossils he could 
not otherwise obtain. * I have ne^irly killed 
myself several times with over-exertion,' lie 
says. He had considerable culture, derived 
from both religious and general literature. 
His biographer says : * To those who knew 
him best he was cheerful and social. He 
had a vein of innocent fun and satire about 
him, and he often turned his thoughts into 
rhyme.' His moral character was blameless ; 
indeed his integrity was sternly scrupulous. 
It was with the greatest difliculty that he 
was persuaded to sell his fossils when in 
great privation ; but he lavishly gave them 
away to those whom he conceived entitled to 
them by their scientific eminence. Strange 
to say, all reference to Dick was omitted iii 
Hugn Miller's life. A portrait of Dick etched 
by liajon forms the frontispiece to his life. 

[SmiWs Life of Robert Dick, 1878.] 

G. T. B. 

DICK, Sib ROBERT HENRY (1785 H- 
184(J), major-general, was the son of Dr. 
Dick of Tullimet, Perthshire, and, if a ro- 
mantic story be true, must have been bom 
in India about 1786. It is said (G^n^. Mag. 
for May 1840) that when Henry Dundas 
and Edmund Burke were staying with the 
Duke of Athole at Dunkeld, they accidentally 
met a farmer's daughter, who gave them — 
freshment during a walk. Upon 
their names she asked Dundas if ha 
help a young doctor (Dick) to 
betrothed, and who was too pr*^' 
Dundas, hearing a good repoi 
him an assistant-surgeano? 
Company's servioe. IH 
and went to Indi% v 
large fortonei 




cbased the estate of Tullimet. liobert Dicic, ] hold f 






) jHurn, until Septembsr 



the son of Ibis fortunate doctor, entered tha | 1842, when the Marquis of TwueddEde n 



*Ti^ 






1 ensign In tlie 75th mgh 
: 1800, and wag promoted lii 
into tlie fl2nd on -27 June 180-J, 
iDto the 78tb,or Rosahire Buffs, 

1804. Fie itccompanied the 2nd bnttnlion of Bengal army. 
this regiment to Sicily in 1806, 
wound^ at the battle of Maida 



and oommander-iii-chief ta 

Madras. As it was thou^-ht undesirabla to 

id captain ' send the general back to a divisional com- 

'7 April mand, he was transferred to the sl-aff of the 

" "-- ' He Bt first took command of 

the north-west frontier; but 

his sturdy independence in holding his o' 



In 1807 his battalion formed part of ouinion as to an expected mutiny in certain 
General Mackenzie Franer's expedition to ol the regiments led tJ) bis removal by the 
Kfrypt, and Dick was wounded again at Ro- governor-general, Lord Ellenborough, to tha 
setta. He was appointed major on 2-t April presidency division. He at once sent in his 
1803, and exchan^ into tbe 42nd Hiffh- resignation to the Horse Guards, but the 
landers(tfae Black Watch)on 14Jalyin that ' authorities refused to receive it. His old 
year. In June 1809 he accompanied the ! comrade. Sir Henry Hardinge, went out as 
:^nd battalion of his r^ment to Portugal, i governor-general, and the commaoder-in- 
and was soon after selected to command a ! chief, Sir Hufh Cough, ^ave him the corn- 
light battalion of detachments, which he did . mond of the Cawnpore division. From this 



efficiently, at the battle of Busaeo, 
lines of Torres Vedras, in the pi 
MaasSna, and at the battle of 
Onoro. He then returned to regimental duty, 
and acted as senior major of the 42nd, 2nd j Si 
battalion, at the assault of Ciiidad Rodrigo, 
and in command of the 1st battalion at the 
battle of SaUmanca and in the attacks upon 
Burgos and the retreat from that city. For 
these services he was promoted lieutenant- 
colonel by brevet on 8 Ort. 1812. He then 
returned to the majority of the '2nd bat- 
talion, which he held till the end of the j mined to attack thestrongentrenchments of 
Peninsular war, when he vnifi made a C.B. the Khalsa army, and Dick's division 
At the peace of 1814 the 2nd bHttalion of the I ordered to head tie assault. At four 
42nd waa disbanded, and Dick accompanied his men advanced toaravineaboutathousand 



the ' post he was summoned by Sir Hugh Gouc-h 

"^r ' in January 1846 to take command of the 

de 3rd infantry division of the armv in the field 

Against the Sikhs, in theplaceofNfaior-general 

Sir John M'Caskill, K.C.B., who hnii been 

killed at the battle of Muodkee in the pre- 

rious December. Dick had thus lost the 

opportunity of being present at the first two 

important battles of the first Sikh war ; but 

he played a leailing part in the third and 

crowning victory of Sobraon. On the morn- 

of 10 Feb. 1846 Sir Hugh Gougb deter- 



the only battalion left to Flanders, n 



' I yards from the Sikh entrenchments, and lay 



r Robert Mscara, K.C.B., the lieutenant- . suffi-Cient damage had been done for the in- 
colonel, was killed, Dick, though severely fantry to charge, and Dick led his first bii- 
wouodad in the hip and the left shoulder, gade into the Sikh entrenchments. When 

broughtthemout of action. Hewasneverthe- - '---' -*----■ - '-" ■ >- -> -- 

less present at the battle of Waterloo, and hi 



as a rewud for bis valour. He ' 
rooted colonel on 27 May 1825, and 
aft«r wvnt on half-pay, and 



It Tullimet, which he had inherited 
bis father's death. In 1832 he 
K.C.H., and on 10 Jan. 1837 w 
major-general,andinl8.38,inthel 
ferred on the occasion of the qiieen's 
tion, he was made a K.C.B. He now 
for employment on the general stafi', 
DecemW 1 838 he was appointed to command 
the centre division of the Madras army, and 
assenioFfeneral inthepresidencybeassumed 
the eommand-in-chief at Madras on die 
sudden death of Sir S. ¥. Whittingham in 
.Tanuaiy 1841. This temporary post Dlcli 
vol.. XV. 



pro- was struck down by one of the last shots 

fired during the day, and only survived until 

six o'clock on the same evening. His funeral 

the next day at Feronjpore was attended by 

s made a the whole army, and Lord Gougb thus speaks 

promoted of him in his despatch announcing the vic- 

nourscon- lory of Sobraon : 'I have especially to lament 

's corona- [ the fall of Major-general Sir Robert Dick, 

.pplied I K.C.B., a gaUant veteran of the Peninsular 

" ' " and Waterloo campaigns. He survived only 

till the evening the dangerous grapesbot 

wound, which he received close to the enemy's 

entrenchments whilst personally animating, 

by bis dauntless example, the soldiers of her 

majesty's 80th regiment in their career of 

noble faring.' 
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[Gent. Mag. May 1846 ; Royal Military C«len- | Broughty Ferry, near Dundee. Here he wrote 
dap; Colburn's United Service Magazine, June i a number of works, scientific, philosophical, 
1846, for his dispute with Lord Ellenborough, and religious, which, from their lucidity and 
and Lord Gough*s Despatch for the battle of unpretending style, acquired prompt and wide 
Sobroon ; information contributed by General ' popularity both in this country- and in the 
Sip H. Bates.] H. M. S. 1 tjnit^d States. Tlieir author, however, made 

DICK, THOMAS (1774-1857), scientific s^ch loose bargains with his publishers, that 
writer, was bom in the Hilltown, Dundee, ^^ derived little profit from them, and his 
on 24 Nov. 1774. He was brought up in ' poverty was relieved in 1847 by a pension 
the strict tenets of the Secession church from the crown of 50/. a year, and by a local 
of Scotland, and his father, Mungo Dick, a ' subscription, bringing in a further annual sum 
small linen manufacturer, designed him for of 20/. or W/. He died, at the age of eight y- 
his own trade. But the appearance of a ■ three, on 29 July 1857. An honorary degree 
brilliant meteor impressed him, when in his i of LL.D. was conferred upon him earlv in 
ninth year, with a passion for astronomy ; ! ^^ literary career by Union College, New 
he read, sometimes even when seated at the York, and he was admitted to the Iloyal As- 
loom, every book on the subject within his , tronomical Society 14 Jan. 1853. A paper 
reach; begged or Iwught some pairs of old on 'Celestial Day Observations,' giving the 
spcctJicles, contrived a machine for grinding results of a series of observations on stars 
them to the proper shape, and, having mounted »«<! planets made during the daytime with 
them in pasteboard tubes, began celestial ob- a small equatoreal at Methven in 1812-13, 
servations. His parents, at first afflicted by was communicate<l by him in 1855 to the 
his eccentricities, left him at sixteen to choose * Monthly Notices ' (xv. 222). He had writ- 
his own way of life. He became assistant in ten on the same subject forty-two years pre- 
a school at Dundee, and in 1794 entered the viously in Nicholson's ' Journal of Natural 
university of Edinburgh, supporting himself Philosophy ' (xxxvL 109). 
by private tuition. His philosophical and Among his works may be mentioned: 
theological studies terminated, he set up a 1- *The Mental Illumination and Moral Im- 
school, took out a license to preach in 1801, provement of Mankind,' New York, 1 836, de- 
and officiated as probationer during some veloping a train of thought familiar to the 
vears at Stirling and elsewhere. An invita- writer during upwards of twenty-six years, 
tion from the patrons to act as teacher in the and partially indicated in several contribu- 
Secession school at Methven led to a ten ' tions to periodical literature. 2. * Celestial 
years' residence there, distinguished by effort* Scenery, or the Wonders of the Heavens 
on his part towards popular improvement, ' displayed,' London, 1837, New York, 1845. 
including a zealous promotion of the study 3. *The Sidereal Heavens, and other subjects 
of science, the foundation of a 'people's li- connected with Astronomy,' London,! 840 and 
brary,' and of what was substantially a mecha- i 1^50, New York, 1844 (with portrait of au- 
nics^institute. Under the name of ' Literary thor), presenting argument* for the pi urality 
and Philosophical Societies, adapted to the i ©^ worlds. 4. * Tlie Practical Astronomer,* 
middling and lower ranks of the community,' , London, 1845, giving plain descriptions and 
the extension of such establishment* was ' instructions for the use of astronomical in- 
recommended by him in five papers published i struments ; besides several small volumes 
in the * Monthly Magazine 'in 1814 ; and, a i published by the Religious Tract Society on 
year or two later, a society was organised ■ ' The Telescone and Microscope,* * The At- 
near London on the principles there laid mosphere and Atmospherical Phenomena,' 
down, of which he was elected an honorary and * The Solar System.* Several of the 
member. ' above works were translated into Welsh. 

On leaving Methven, Dick spent another I^'ck edited the first three volumes of the 
decade as a teacher at Perth. During this 'Educational Magazine and Journal of Chris- 
interval he made his first independent ap- tian Philanthropy,* published in London in 
pearance as an author. *The Christian Phi- ; 1835-6. 

loeopher, or the Connexion of Science and i [R. Chambers's Eminent Scotsmen (Thomson's 
Philosophy with Religion,* was published in «d. 1868); Monthly Notices, xviii. 98; Athe- 
1823. It ran quickly through several edi- nenm, 1867, p. 1008; Roy. Soc. Cat. of Scientific 
tions, the eighth appearing at Glasgow in "P®"-] A- M. C. 

1842. Its success determined Dick's vocation I DICK, SiB WILLIAM (1580P-1655), 
to literature. He finally gave up school- provost of Edinburgh, was the only son of 
teaching in 1827, and built himselr a small John Dick, a large proprietor in the Ork- 
cottage, fitted un with an observatory and neys, who had acquirod considerable wealth 
library^ on a hill overlooking the Tay at ; by trading with Denmark, and becoming a 
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favourite of James VI, had taken up his resi- Dick in name of the rest made a great ora- 
dance in his later years in Edinburgh. The tion* (Rushworth, Historical Collection, pt. 
son in 1618 advanced 6,000/. to defray tlie iv. p. 1295). He advanced 20,000/. for the 
houfleholdexpensesof James VI when he held scnMce of Charles II in 1650, and he was 
a parliament in Scotland in 1618. Through one of the committee of estates during the 
his influence with the government he greatly war with Cromwell. By the parliamentary 
increased his wealth by farming the customs party he was therefore treat ea as a malig- 
and excise; he extended the trade of the Firth nant, and subjected to heavy fines, amount- 
of Forth with the Baltic and Mediterranean ing in all to (J4,9.*U/. Being reduced almost 
ports, and he had a lucrative business in ne- to iiidinfence, he went to London to obtain 
gotiating bills of exchange. Besides his ex- payment of thti moneys lent by him on go- 
tensive estat-es in the Orkneys, he acquired vemment security, the total of wliich then 
several properties in the south of Scotland, amounted to l<50»8o4/. {Lamentable State of 
including in 1631 the barony of Braid in Sir William Dick). Jlis pt^tition of 1 March 
Midlothian. He was elected lord provost of 1658 was referred to the Irish and Scoteh 
Edinburgh in the critical years 1638-9, and committee {State Papers, Dom. Sor. 1(352- 
was a zealous covenanter. His fortune about 1653, p. 196), and a second j)etition of 3 July 
this time was estimated at 200,000/., and the to the committee at Ilalx'rdashers' Hall (ih. 
Scottish estates were chiefly indebted to his 376), the result being that all he ever re- 
advances for the support of the army to main- ceived was 1,000/. in August of that year, 
tain the cause of the covenant. For the equip- , Continuing his residence in London to pro- 
ment of the forces of Montrose, despatched to secute his claims, he ^as more than once 
thenorth of Scotland in 1639, he advanced two imprisoned for small debts. Tlie common 
hundred thousand merks, and he was equally statement that he was thrown into prison 
liberal in his advances for the southern army by Cromwell is, however, erroneous, as is 
tinder Leslie. SirWalter Scott, in the* Heart of also the further assertion that he died in 
Midlothian,'represents David Deans as aflirm- ' prison. His death took place at his lodg- 
ing that his 'father saw them toom the sacks , mgs in Westminster, 19 Dec. 1655, aged 75. 
of dollars out o' Provost Dick's window in- Such were the straits to which he had been 
till the carts that carried them to the army reduced, that money could not be raised 
at Dunse Law.' When Charles I visited Scot- ' sufficient to give him a decent funeral. The 
land in 1641, a hundred thousand merks were ! house of Sir William Dick in Edinburgh was 
borrowed from Dick to defray the expt»nses, situated in High Street, between Byre s and 
for which he obtained security on the king's ! Advocates' Closes, and was subsequently oc- 
revenue. In the following January he re- ' cupied bv the Earl of Kintore. By his wife, 
ceived the honour of knighthood, ani shortly I Elizabetli, daughter of John Morrison of 
afterwards he was created a baronet of Nova 1 Preston Grange and Saughton Hall, he had 
Scotia. On 19 June 1644 he presented a five sons and two daughters. His fourth 
petition to the estates desiring payment of 1 son, Alexander, was father of James Dick, 
a portion of the sum of 840,000 merks then created a Nova Scotia baronet in l(i77, M.P. 
due to him, expressing his willingness to for Edinburgh 1681-2, provost of Edinburgh 
take the remainder by instalments (Bal- 1682-3, and a favourite of the Duke of York. 
FOUS, Armah, iii. 189), and after the matter He died in 1728, aged 85. By his wife, Anne 
had been under consideration for some time ' Paterson, he had a daughter, Janet, married 
by a committee, the parliament assigned him to Sir William Cunyngham, whose sons as- 
40,000/. sterling, * owing of the brotherly as- i sumed the name of Dick Jsee Dick, Alex- 
sistance by the parliament of England,* and axdeb, and Dick, Anne, Lady]. 
ordained him to have real execution upon his [The Lamentalile Estate and Distressed Case 
bond of two hundred thousand merks, in addi- of Sir William Dick, published in 1657, contains 
tion to which they assigned him the excise of the petition of his family and other papers, the 
Orkney and Shetland, and also of the tobacco j originals of which are included in the Lauder- 
<ift.291). These resolutions seem, however, to ^^® PHpers, Addit. MS. 23113. His case is set 
have had no practical effect, and in Decem- ^'T,^^ IJl ^®'**® ""f J*'*'" T ^" P'*^^ ^"^ ^* patheti- 
ber he again entreated them to 'take some ^">' > l^^^'^^^i \ ^^^^f copperplates one re- 
serious notice of the debts owing to him bv ■ P^^^"^^"^ ^J™ on horseback superintending the 

thepublic ' (ib, 329). On3l Jan. 1646 he wiis ^^"^P^'^g ^^ ^"« ^^ ^^« \'^^ ^l?!S'^''/ •' '-T 
^u^ ^r xi- ^ '^y Jr as fettered m priHon, and the third as lying in his 

chosen one of the committee of estates as re- coffin 8urrounde<l bv disconsolate friends who 

^^"^®*®°)^-^^T^ ; '^^^ ^^® ^^^^ P^ <lo not know how to* dispose of the body. The 
vest of Mraburgh and several eminent citi- tract, of which there is a copy in the British 
sens paid a visit to Cromwell at Moray Museum, is much valued by collectors, and has 
House in October 1645, 'Old Sir William I been sold for 521, lOs. ; Acts of the Parliament 

o2 
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of Scotland ; Balfour's Annals ; Spalding's Me- his son's precocious talents. Yet at this time 
mortals ; Gordon's Scots Affairs ; State Papers, ' (according to the same statement) he was en- 
Dom. Ser. 1652-3 ; DouffUs's Baronage of Scot- | tirely forgetful of the son's claims to a decent 
land, i. 269-70 ; Notes and Queries, 3rd sor. vi. education. In spite of the family difficulties, 
■**7.] T. F. H. I ^jjg eldest child, Fanny, was sent as a pupil 

DICKENS, CHARLES (1812- 1870), I to the Royal Academy of Music, but Charles 
novelist, was bom 7 Feb. 1812 at 387 Mile , was left to black his father's boots, look after 
End Terrace, Commercial Road, Landport, i the younger children, and do small errands. 
Port«ea. His father, John Dickens, a clerk Lamert made a little theatre for the child's 
in the navy pay office, with a salary of 80/. amusement. His mother's elder brother, 
a year, was then stationed in the Portsmouth I Thomas Barrow, and a godfather took notice 
dockyard. The wife of the first Lord Hough- of him occasionally. The uncle lodged in 
ton told Mr. Wemyss Reid that Mrs. Dickens, I the upper floor of a house in which a book- 
mother of John, was housekeeper at Crewe, i selling business was carried on, and the pro- 
and famous for her powers of story-telling prietress lent the child some books. His lite- 

i Wemyss Rbid, in Daily Netos, 8 Oct. 1887). rary tastes were kept alive, and he tried his 
ohn Dickens had eight children by his wife, hand at writing a description of the uncle's 
Elizabeth, daughter of Charles Barrow, a lieu- barber. Ilis mother now made an attempt 
tenant in the navy. The eldest,Fanny, was bom to retrieve the family fortunes by taking a 
in 1810. Charles, the second, was christened house, 4 Gower Street North, where a brass 
Charles John Iluffivm (erroneously entered plaVe announced * Mrs. Dickens*s establish- 
Huffham in the register), but dropped the last ment,' but failed to attract any pupils. The 
two names. Charles Dickens remembered the . father was at last arrested ana carried to 
little garden ofthe house at Portsea, though his the Marshalsea, long afterwards described in 
father was recalled to London when he was * Little Dorrit." (Mr. Langton thinks that 
only two years old. In 1816 (probably) the ; the prison was the king's bench, where, as 
family moved to Chatham. Dickens was small he says, there was a prisoner named Dorrett 
and sickly; heamusedhimself by reading and ' in 1824.) All the books and furniture went 
by watching the games of other boys. His gradually to the pawnbroker's. James Lamert 
mother taught him his letters, and ne pored had become manager of a blacking warehouse,, 
over a small collection of books belonging to and obtained a place for Dickens at 6«. or Is. 
his fatlier. Among them were ' Tom Jones,' . a week in the office at Hungerford Stairs, 
the * Vicar of Wakefield,' * Don Quixote,' : Dickens was treated as a mere drudge, and 
' Gil Bias,' and especially Smollett's novels, employed in making up parcels. He came- 
by which he was deeply impressed. He wrote home at night to the dismantled house in 
an infantine tragedy called * Misnar,' founded , Gower Street till the family followed the 
on the ' Tales of the Genii.' James Lamert, father to the Marshalsca, and then lodged in 
the stepson of his mother's eldest sister, Mary | Camden Town with a reduced old lady, a 
(whose second husband was Dr. Lamert, an Mrs. Roylance, the original of Mrs. Pipchin 
army surgeon at Chatham), had a taste for in ' Dombey and Son.' Another lodging was 
private theatricals. I^amert took Dickens to . found for him near the prison with a family 
the theatre, in which the child greatly de- i which is represented by the Garlands in his 
lighted. John Dickens's salary was raised to | * Old Curiosity Shop.' The Dickenses were 
200/. in 1819, and to 3o0/. in 1820, at which rather better oflf in prison than they had been 
amount it remained until he left the service, , previously. The maid-of-all-work who fol- 
9 March 1825. It was, however, made in- ' lowed them from Bayham Street became the 
sufficient by his careless habits, and in 1821 j Marchioness of the ' Old Curiosity Shop.' 
he left his first house, 2 (now 11) Ordnance : The elder Dickens at last took the benefit of 
Terrace, for a .smaller house, 18 St. Mary's the Insolvent Debtors Act, and moved first 
Place, next t-o a baptist chapel. Dickens was ' to Mrs. Roylance's house, and then to a house 
then sent to school with the minister, Mr. , in Somers Town. Dickens's amazing faculty 
Giles (see Lan(»ton, Childhood of Dickens), of observation is proved by the use made in 
In the winter of 1822-3 his father was re- ; his novels of all that he now saw, especially 
called to Somerset House, and settled in in the prison scenes of * Pickwick ' and in the 
Bayham Street, Camden Town, whither his ' earlier part of ' David Copperfiold.' That he 
son followed in the spring. John Dickens, i suflTered acutely is proved by the singular 
whose character is more or less represented bitterness shown in his own narrative printed 
by Micawber, was now in difficulties, and < by Forster. He felt himself degraded by his 
had to make a composition with his creditors. : occupation. When his sister won a prize at 
He was (as Dickens emphatically stated) a ' the Koyal Academy, he was deeply humiliated 
very affectionate fiEtther, and took a pride in by the contrast or his own position, though 
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incapable of envying her success. Tliis was 
tibout April 1824. 

The family circumstances improved. The 
elder Dickens had received a legacy which 
helped to clear off his debts ; he had a pen- 
sion, and after some time he obtained em- 
ployment as reporter to the * Morning Chroni- 
cle. About 1824 Dickens was sent to a 
school kept by a Mr. Jones in the Hampstead 
Eoad, ana called the Wellington House Aca- 
demy. His health improved. His school- 
fellows remembered him as a handsome lad, 
overflowing with animal spirits, writing 
stories, getting up little theatrical perform- 
ances, and fond of harmless practical iokes, 
but not distinguishing himself as a scholar. 
After two years at this school, Dickens went 
to another kept by a Mr. Dawson in Hen- 
rietta Street, Brunswick Square. He then 
became clerk in the office of Mr. Molloy in 
New Square, Lincoln's Inn, and soon after- 
wards (from May 1827 to November 1828) 
<;lerk in the office of Mr. Edward Blackmore, 
attorney, of Gray's Inn. His salary with 
Mr. Blackmore rose from ISs. Qd. to 15«. a 
week. Dickens's energy had only been stimu- 
lated by the hardships through which he had 
passed. He was determined to force his way 
upwards. He endeavoured to supplement 
bis scanty education by reading at the British 
Museum, and he studied shorthand writing 
in the ffUhion described in * David Copper- 
field.' Copperfield's youthful passion for 
Dora reflects a passion of the same kind in 
Dickens's own career, which, though hopeless, 
stimulated his ambition. He became re- 
markably expert in shorthand, and after two 
years* reportmg in the Doctors' Commons and 
other courts, he entered the gallery of the 
House of Commons as reporter to the * True 
Sun.' He was spokesman for the reporters 
in a successful strike. For two sessions 
he reported for the * Mirror of Parliament,* 
started by a maternal uncle, and in the session 
of 1835 became reporter for the * ^loming 
Chronicle.' "While still reporting at Doctors' 
Commons he had thoughts of becoming an 
actor. He made an application to George 
Hartley [q. v.], manager at Covent Garden, 
which seems to have only missed acceptance 
by an accident, and took great pains to prac- 
tise the art. He finall v abandoned this scheme 
on obtaining his appointment on the ' Morn- 
ing Chronicle' (FoRSTER, ii. 179). His powers 
were rapidly developed by tlie requirements 
of his occupation. He was, as he says (Let- 
ters, i. 48o), * the best and most rapid re- 
porter ever known.' He had to hurry to and 
mm country meetings, by coach and post- 
chaise, encountering all the adventures in- 
cident to travelling in the days before rail- 



roads, making arrangements for forwarding 
reports, and attracting the notice of his em- 
ployers by his skill, resource, and energy. 
John BlacK [q. v.], the editor, became a warm 
friend, and was, he says, his * first hearty out- 
and-out appreciator.' 

He soon began to write in the periodicals. 
The appearance of his first article, * A Dinner 
at Poplar Walk ' (reprinted as * Mr. Minns 
and his Cousin '), in the * Monthly Magazine ' 
for December 1833, filled him with exulta- 
tion. \jNine others followed till February 
1835. ^he paper in August 1834 first bore 
the signature * Boz.' It was the pet name of his 
youngest brother, Augustus, called * Moses,' 
after the boy in the * Vicar of Wakefield|? 
which was corrupted into Boses and BozX 
An 'Evening Chronicle,' as an appendix to 
the * Morning Chronicle,' was started in 1835 
under the management of George Hogarth, 
formerly a friend of Scott. The * Monthly 
Magazine ' was unable to pay for the sketches, 
and Dickens now offered to continue his 
sketches in the new venture. His offer was 
accepted, and his salary raised from five to 
seven guineas a week. In the spring of 
1836 the collected papers were published as 
* Sketches by Boz,' witn illustrations by Cruik- 
shank, the copyright being bought ior 150/. 
by. a publisher named Macrone. On 2 April 
1836 Dickens married Catherine, eldest daugh- 
ter of Hogarth, his colleague on the * Morn- 
ing Chronicle.' He had Just begun the * Pick- 
wick Papers.' The * Sketches,' in which it 
is now easy to see the indications of future 
success, had attracted some notice in their ori- 
ginal form. Albany Fonblanque had warmly 
praised them, and publi.shcrs heard of the 
young writer. Messrs. Chapman & Hall, 
then beginning business, had published a 
book called ' The Squib Annual ' in November 
1835, with illustrations by Seymour. Sey- 
mour was anxious to produce a series of 
^cockney sporting plates.* Chapman & Hall 
thought that it might answer to publish 
such a series in monthly parts accompanied 
by letterpress. Hall applied to Dickens, 
suggesting the invention of a Kimrod Club, 
the members of which should get into comic 
difficulties suitable for Sevmours illustra- 
tions. Dickens, wishing for a freer hand, 
and havinff no special knowledge of sport, 
substitutea the less restricted scheme of the 
Pickwick Club, and wrote the first number, 
for which Seymour drew the illustrations. 
The first two or three numbers excited less 
attention than the collected * Sketches,' which 
had just appeared. Seymour killed himself 
before the appearance of the second number. 
Robert William Buss [q. v.] illustrated the 
third number. Thackerav, then an unknown 
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youth, applied to Dickens for the post of illus- 
trator; but Dickens finally chose Hablot 
Knight Browne fq. v.], who illustrated the 
fourth and all tiie subsequent numbers, as 
well as many of the later novels. 

The success of * Pickwick' soon became ex- 
traordinary. The binder prepared four hun- 
dred copies of the first number, and forty 
thousand of the fifteenth. The marked suc- 
cess began with the appearance of Sam Wel- 
ler in the fifth number. Sam Weller is in 
fact the incarnation of the qualities to which 
the success was due. Eiducated like his 
creator in the streets of London, he is the 
ideal cockney. His exuberant animal spirits, 
humorous shrewdness, and kindliness under 
a mask of broad farce, made him the fa- 
vourite of all cockneys in and out of Lon- 
don, and took the gravest readers by storm. 
All that Dickens had learnt in his rough 
initiation into life, with a power of observa- 
tion unequalled in its way, was poured out 
with boundless vivacity and prodigality of 
invention. The book, beginning as farce, 
became admirable comedy, and has caused 
more hearty and harmless laughter than any 
book in t he Language. If Dickens's later works 
surpassed * Pickwick in some ways, * Pick- 
wicK ' shows, in their highest development, the 
qualities in which he most surpassed other 
writers. Sam Wcller's peculiar trick of speech 
has been traced with probability to Samuel 
Vale, a popular comic actor, who in 1822 
performea Simon Spatterdash in a farce called 

* The Boarding House,' and gave currency to 
a similar phraseology (Notes and Queries, 6th 
ser. V. 388 ; and Ori^n of Sam Weller, with 
a facsimile of a contemporary piratical imita- 
tion of ' Pick-wick,' 1 883). 

Dickens was now a prize for which pub- 
lishers might contend. In the next few years 
he undertook a great deal of work, with con- 
fidence natural to a buoyant temperament, 
encouniged by unprecedented success, and 
•achieved new triumphs without permitting 
himself to fall into slovenly composition. 
Each new book was at least as carefully 
written as its predecessor. * Pickw-ick ' ap- 
peared from April 1836 to November 1837. 

* Oliver Twist l>egan, while * Pickwick ' was 
still proceeding, in January 1837, and ran till 
March 1839. * Nicholas Nickleby ' overlapped 

* Oliver Twist,' beginning in April 1838 and 
ending in October 1839. In February 1838 
Dickens went to Yorkshire to look at the 
schools caricatured in Dotheboys Hall (for 
the original of Dotheboys Hall see Notes and 
Queries, 4th ser. vi. 245, and 5th ser. iii. 325). 
A short pause followed. Dickens had thought 
of a series of papers, more or less on the 
model of the ola 'Spectator,' in which there 



was to be a club, including the Wellers^ 
varied essays satirical and descriptive, and 
occasional stories. The essays were to appear 
weekly, and for the whole he finally selected 
the title * Master Humphrey's Clock.' The 
plan was carried out with modifications. It 
appeared at once that the stories were the 
popular part of the series ; the club and the 
intercalated essay disappeared, and * Master 
Humphrey's Clock' resolved itself into the 
two stories, * The Old Curiosity Shop ' and 
*Bamaby Rudge.' During 1840 and 1841 

* Oliver Twist ' seems to have been at first 
less popular than its fellow-stories ; but * Ni- 
cholas Nickleby ' surpassed even * Pickwick.' 
Sydney Smith on reading it confessed that 
Dickens had 'conquered him,' though he had 
' stood out as long as he could.' ' Master 
Humphrey's Clock' began with a sale of 
seventy thousand copies, which declined when 
there was no indication of a continuous storv, 
but afterwards revived. The * Old Curiosity 
Shop,' as republished, made an extraordinary 
success. *Bamaby lludge' has apparently 
never been equally popular. 

The exuberant animal spirits, and the amaz- 1 
ing fertility in creating comic types, which " 
made the fortune of * I'ickwick,* were now i 
combined with a more continuous storv. The 
ridicule of * Bumbledom ' in * Oliver ^Twist,' 
and of Yorkshire schools in * Nicholas Nick- 
leby,' showed the power of satirical portrai- 
ture already displayed in the prison scenes 
of * Pickwick.' The humorist is not yet 
lost in the satirist, and the extravagance of 
the caricature is justified by its irresistible ' 
fun. Dickens- was also showing the command 
of the pathetic which fascinated the ordinary 
reader. The critic is apt to complain that 
Dickens kills his children as if he liked it^ 
and makes his victims attitudinise before the 
footlights. Yet Landor, a severe critic, thouj^ht 

* Little Nell ' equal to any character in fiction, 
and Jeffrey, the despiser of sentimentalising 
declared that there had been nothing so good 
since Cordelia (Forsteb, i. 177, 226). Dickens 
had written with sincere feeling, and with 
thoughts of Mary Hogarth, his wife's sister, 
whoso death in 1837 had profoundly affected 
him, and forced him to suspend the publica- 
tion of* Pickwick ' (no number was published 
ip June 1837). When we take into account 
the com mand o f the horrible show n by th e 
"m urder T ri ^ Olive T'Twl StT! j^fl^ tHe unvAJg?;** 
ing^vivacity]£na brilhanco of style, the se- 
cret^ br DicKeafaTiold'upori Tils reaSera .i» 
toTeral^Jy clear. * Bamaby Kudge^ is remark- 
able as an attempt at the historical novel, 
repeated only in his * Tale of Two Cities ; ^ 
but Dickens takes little pains to give genuine 
local colour, and appears to have regarded the* 
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eighteenth century chiefly as the reign of 
Jack Ketch. y 

Dickens's fame had attracted acquaintances, 



after five years in the copyright of 'Pick- 
wick/ on condition that he should write a 
similar book, for which he was to receive 



many of whom were converted by his ge- 3,000/., besides having the whole copyright 
nial Qualities into fast friends. In March [ after five years. Upon the success of * Ni- 
1837 ne moved from the chambers in Fumi- cholas Nickleby/ written in fulfilment of this 
vaUs Inn, which he had occupied for some agreement, the publishers paid him an addi- 
time previous to his marriage, to 48 Doughty tional 1,500/. in consideration of a further 
Street,andtoward8theendof 1839 he moved agreement, carried out by * Master Hum- 
to a * handsome house with a considerable phrey's Clock.' Dickens was to receive 60/. 
garden * in Devonshire Terrace, facing York ' for each weekly number, and to have half the 
Oate^ Regent's Park. He spent summer holi- profits ; the copyright to be equally shared 
days at Broadstairs, always a favourite water- after five years. He had meanwhile agreed 
ing-place, Twickenham, and Petersham, and with Richard lientley (1794-1871) [q. v.] 
in the summer of 1841 made an excursion (22 Aug. 1830) to edit a new magazine from 
in Scotland, received' tTie freedom of Edin- January 1837, to which he was to supply a 
burgh, and was welcomed at a public dinner storv' ; and had further agreed to write two 
where Jeffrey took the chair and his health '■ other stories for the same publisher. * Oliver 
was proposed by Christopher North. He was Twist' appeared in * 15ent ley's Miscellany' 
at this time fond of long rides, and delighted in accordance with the first agreement, and, 
in boyish games. His buoyant spirit and on the conclusion ofthe story, he handed over 
hearty good-nature made him a charming host the editorship to Harrison Ainsworth. In 
and g^est at social gatherings of all kinds September 1837, after some misunderstand- 
except the formal. He speedily became ings, it was ag^reed to abandon one of the 
known to most of his literary contemporaries, novels promised to IWtley, Dickens under- 
such as Landor (whom he visited at Bath in ' taking to finish the other, * Bamaby Kudge,' 
1841^, Talfourd, Procter, Douglas Jerrold, by November 1838. In June 1840 Dickens 
Hamson Ainsworth, Wilkie, and Edwin bought the copyright of ' Oliver Twist ' from 
Landseer. His closest intimates were Mac- ' Bentley for 2,250/., and the agreement for 
ready, Maclise, Stanfield, and John Forster. * Bamaby Rudge ' was cancelled. Dickens 
Forster had seen him at the office of the i then sold *liamaby Rudge' to Chapman & 
* True Sun,' and had afterwards met him at Hall, receiving 3,0<X)/. for the use ofthe copy- 
thehouseof Harrison Ainsworth. They had right until six months after the publication 
become intimate at the time of Marv Ho- of the last number. The close of this series 
garth's death, when Forster visited him, on of agreements freed him from conflicting and 
his temporary retirement, at Hampstead. harassing responsibilities. 
Forster, whom he afterwards chose as his The weekly appearance of * Master Hum- 
biographer, was serviceable both by reading phrey's Clock' had impost^d a severe strain. He 
his works before publication and by helping agreed in August 1841 to write a new novel 
his business arrangements. ; in the * Pickwick ' form, for wliich he was to 

Dickens made at starting some rash agree- ' receive 200/. a month for twenty numbers, 
ments. Chapman & Hall had given him | besides three-fourths of the profits. Hestipu- 
15/. 16*. a number for * Pickwick, with ad- ^ lated, however, in order to secure the mucli- 
ditional payments dependent upon the sale. I needed rest, that it should not begin until 
He received, Forster thinks, 2,500/. on the i Novembt;r 1842. During the previous twelve 
whole. He had also, with Chapman & Hall, ' months he wos to receive 1(H)/. a month, to 
rebought for 2,000/. in 1837 the copyright of | Ixj deducted from his shart* of the profits. 
the 'Sketches' sold to Macrone in 1831 for. When first planning * Master Humphrey's 
150/. The success of * Pickwick ' had raised | Clock ' he had talked of visiting America to 

obtain materials for descriptive papers. The 
publication of the * Old Curiosity Shop ' had 
Drought him a letter from Washington Ir- 
ving ; his fame had spread beyond the At- 
lantic, and he resolved to spend part of the 
interval before his next book in the United 
^^le$. He had a severe illness in the aut imin 



the value of the book, and Macrone projjosed 
to reissue it simultaneously with ' Piclrwick ' 
and 'Oliver Twist.' Dickens thought that 
this superabundance would be injurious to his 
reputation, and naturally considered Macrone 
to oe extortionate. When, however, Macrone 
died, two years later, Dickens edited the 



*Pic-Nic Papers* (1841) for the benefit of of 1841; he had to undergo a surgical opera- 
the widow, contributing the preface and a I tion, and was saddened by the sudden death 
-^atoxy, which was made out of nis farce ' The ' of his wife's brother and mother. He sailed 
Lamplighter.' In November 1837 Chapman ' from IJverpool 4 Jan. 1842. He reached 
& Hall agreed that he should have a share ' Boston on 21 Jan. 1842, and travelled by 
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New York and Philadelphia to Washington may be doubted. But the humour and the 
and Richmond. Returning to Baltimore, he tragic power are undeniable. Pecksniff and 
started for the west, and went by Pittsburg Mrs. Gamp at once became recognised types 
and Cincinnati to St. Louis. He returned of character, and the American scenes, re- 
to Cincinnati, and by the end of April was vealingDickens'sreal impressions, are perhaps 
at the falls of Nia^[ara. He spent a month I the most surprising proof of his unequalled 
in Canada, performing in some private thea^ power of seizing characteristics at a glanct*. 
tricals at Montreal, and sailed for England i Yet for some reason the sale was compara- 
about the end of May. The Americans re- | tively small, never exceeding twenty-three 
ceived him with an enthusiasm which was thousand copies, as against the seventy thou- 
at times overpowering, but which was soon sand of * Master Humphrey's Clock.* 
mixed with less agreeable feelings. Dickens I After Dickens's return to England, his 
had come prepared to advocate international 8ister-in-law,MissGeorginaHogarui, became, 
copyright, though he emphatically denied, in as she remained till his death, an inmate of his 
answer to an article by James Spedding in household. He made an excursion to Com- 
the * Edinburgh Review ' for January lo43, wall in the autumn of 1842 with Maclise, 
that he had gone as a * missionary ' in that '■ Stanfield, and Forster, in the highest spirits, 
cause. His speeches on this subject met with | 'choking and gasping, and bursting the buckle 
little response, and the general opinion was in off the back of his stock (with laughter) all 
favour 01 continuing to steal. As a staunch the way.' He spent his summers chiefly at 
abolitionist he was shocked by the sight of Broadstairs, and took a leading part in many 
slavery, and disgusted by the general desire in social gatherings and dinners to his friends, 
the free states to suppress any discussion of : He showed also a lively interest in bene- 
the dangerous topic. To the average English- '■ volententerpri8es,especiafly in ragged schools, 
man the problem seemed a simple question In this and similar work he was often as- 
of elementary morality. Dickens's judgment sociat^d with MissCoutts, afterwards Baro- 
of America was in fact that of the average ness Burdett-Coutts, and in later years he 
Englishman, whose radicalism increased his ' gave much time to the mana^ment of a 
disappointment at the obvious weaknesses of house for fallen women established by her 
the republic. He differed from ordinary ob- in Shepherd's Bush. He was always ready 
servers only in the decisiveness of his utter- to throw himself heartily into any philan- 
ances and in the astonishing vivacity of his thropical movement, and rather slow to see 
, impressions. The Americans were still pro- any possibility of honest objection. His im- 
, vincial enough to fancv that the first impres- patience of certain difficulties about the rag- 
I sions of a young novelist were really of im- ged schools raised bv clergymen of the esta- 
\ portance. Their serious faults and the super- blished church led tim for a year or two to 
ncial roughness of the half-settled distncts join the couCTegation of a unitarian minister, 
: thoroughly disgusted him ; and though he Mr. Edwara Tagart. For the rest of his life 
strove hard to do justice to their ^ood quali- his sympathies, we are told, were chiefly with 
ties, it is clear that he returned disillusioned the church of England, as the least sectanan 
and heartilv disliking the country. The /"of religious bodies, and he seems to have held 
feeling is still shown in his antipathy to the ' (that every dissenting minister was a StigginB. 
northern states during the war {Letters^ ii. It is curious that the favourit e autb 
203, 240). In the * American Notes,' pub- xf&hidYg^asses should have bee^so 1 
lished in October 1842, he wrote under \ their favourite ibnii ofisdtTef" 
constraint upon some topics, but gave careful j The relatively small sale of ' Chuzzlewit ' 
accounts of the excellent institutions, which I led to difficulties with his publishers. The 
are the terror of the ordinary tourist in Ame- * Christmas Carol,' which appeared at Christ- 
rica. ¥o\xT large editions were sold by the mas 1848, was the first of five similar books 
end of the year, and the book produced a good ; which have been enormously popular, ajei 
deal of resentment. When Macready visited none of his books give a more explicit stat^- 
America in the autumn of 1843, Dickens Aeht of what he held to be the true gospeT 
refused to accompany him to Liverpool, of the century. IJe was^ however, greatly 
thinking that tlie actor would be injured by disappointed with the commercial Insults, 
any indicat ions of friendship with the author Fifteen thousand copies were Bold,and brought 
of the * Notes' and of 'Martin Chuzzlewit.' him only 726/., a result apparently due to 
The first of the twenty monthly numbers of the too costly form in whicn they were pub- 
this novel appeared in January 1843. The lished. Dickens expressed a dissatisfaction, 
book shows Dickens at his highest power, which resulted in a breach with Messrs. Chap- 
Whether it has done much to enforce its man & Hall and an agreement with Messrs. 
intended mora],that selfishness is a bad t hing, ! Bra^l^uiy & Evans, who were to advairde 
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2y90OL and have a fourth share of all his i ' Daily News,' the first number of which ap- 
writinj^ for the next eight jears. IMf;][nnnVi ' peared 21 Jan. 1846. He had not the neces- 



irritation unde r theae jyorries s timulfl *^^ ^'f sary qualifications for the function of editor 



steristic restlessness.^^ He nad many : of a political or^an. On 9 Feb. he resigned 
r i i i i nii tn iiii ti ii fj — Hl8 fklmly was rapidly his post, to whicli Forster succeeded ior a 
increasing; his fifth child was bom at the time. He continued to contribute for about 
beginning of 1844. Demands from more dis- three months longer, publishing a series of 
tant relations were also frequent, and though letters descriptive of his Italian journeys. 
he received what, for an author, was a very ' His most remarkable contribution was a 
large income, he thought that he had worked ' scries of letters on capital punishment. (For 
chiefly for the enrichment of others. He also | the fullest account of his editorship see Wabo, 
felt the desire to obtain wider experience ! pp. 68, 74.) He then gave up the connection, 
natural to onewho had beendrawing so freely , resolving to pass the next twelve months in 
upon his intellectual resources. He resolvea, I Switzerland, and there to WTite another book 



thereforei to economise and refresh his mind 
in Italy. 

Before starting he presided, in February 
1844, at the meetings of the Mechanics' In- 



on the old model. He left England on 81 May, 
having previously made a rather singular 
overture to government for an appointment 
to the paid magistracy of London, and hav- 



stitution in Liverpool and the Polytechnic in | ing also taken a share in starting the General 
Birmingham. He wrote some radical articles . Theatrical F'und. He reached Lausanne 
in the 'Morning Chronicle.' After the usual 11 June 1846, and took a house called Rose- 
farewell dinner at Greenwich, where J. M. W. mont. Here he enjoyed the scenery and sur- 
Tumer attended and Lord Normanby took j rounded himself with a circle of friends, some 
the chair, he started for Italy, reaching Mar- | of whom b€?came his intimates tlirough life, 
fleilles 14 July 1844. On 16 July he settled : He specially liked the Swins people. He now 
in a villa at Albaro, a suburb of Genoa, and began *Dombey,' and worked at it vigorously, 
aet to work learning Italian. He aften^'ards though feeling occasionally his oddly char 
moved to the Peschiere Palace in Genoa. | racteristic craving for streets. The absence of 
There, though missing his long night walks ' streets 'worried him ' in a most singular 
in London streets, he wrote the ' Chimes,' j manner/ and he was harassed by having on 
and came back to Ijondon to read it to his ' hand both ' Dombev ' and his next Christmas 
friends. He started 6 Nov., travelled through ' book,* The Bat tie ot Life.* For a partial remedy 
Northern Italy, and reached London at the of thefirst evil he made a short stay at Geneva 
«nd of the month. He read the * Chimes' at ' at the end of Sept^>mber. The * Battle of 
Forster's house to Carlyle, Stanfield, Maclise, Life ' was at last completed, and he was 
Laman Blanchard, Douglas Jerrold, Fox, cheered by the success of the first numbers 
Harness, and Dyce. He then returned to of *l)onibey.* In November he started for 
Genoa. In the middle of January he started Paris, where he stayed for three months. He 
with his wife on a journey to Rome, Naples, made a visit to London in December, when he 
and Florence. He returned to Genoa for two arranged for a cheap issue of his writinga, 
months, and then crossed to St. Gothard, and which >)egnn in the following year. He was 
returned to England at the end of June 1845. finally brought back to England by an illness 
On coming home he took up a scheme for a of his eldest son, then at King*s College 
private theatrical performance, which had School. His house in Devonshire Terrace 
been started on the night of reading the was still let to n tenant, and he did not re- 
'Chimea.' He threw himself into this with turn there until Stmtember 1847. * Dombey 
Mb usual vigour. Jonson's * Every Man in and Son ' had a brilliant success. The first 
his Humour was performed on 21 Sept. at five numbers, with the death, truly or falsely 
Fanny£^ly*8 theatre in Dean Street. Dickens pathetic, of Paul Dombey, were among his 
took the part of Bobadil, Forster appear- most striking pieces of work, and the book 
ing as Kitely, Jerrold as Master Stephen, has had great popularity, though it afber- 
and Leech a^ Master Matthew. The play wards took him into the Kind of social satire 
succeeded to admiration, and a public per- in which he was always least successful. For 
fprmance was afterwards given for a charity, the first half-year he received nearly 3,000/., 
JB said by Forster to have^eena very ^ and henceforth his pecuniary afi*airs were pro- 
rersatile ra ther" than a finished' sperous and savings began. lie found time aur- 
a! iT^^y ttftble'^jBiaggr. His con- ing its completion for gratifying on a large 
laibutiona to the * Morning Chronicle* seem scale his passion for theatrical performances. 
to h*T6 suggested his next undertaking, the In 1847 a scheme was started for the benefit 
only one in which he can be said to have de- of Leigh Hunt. Dickens became manager of 
cidedly failed. He became first editor of the a company which performe<l Jonson's comedy 
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at Manchester and Liverpool in July 1847, 
and added four hundred guineas to the benefit 
fund. In 1848 it was proposed to buy Shake- 
speare's house at Stratford-on-Avon and to 
endow a curatorship to be held by Sheridan 
Knowles. Though this part of the scheme 
dropped, the projected performances were 
ffiven for Knowles's benefit. The * Merry 
Wives of Windsor/ in which Dickens played 
Shallow, Lemon Falstaff, and Forster Master 
Ford, was performed at Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Edinburgh, Birmingham, and Glasgow, 
the gross profits ^^m nine nights being 2,551 /. 
In November 1850 * Kverv Man in his liu- 
mour * was again performed at Kuebworth, 
Lord Lytton*s house. The scheme for ^ tGtrttcP 
.of Literature and Art* was suggested at 
Knebworth. In aid of the funds, a comedy by 
Lytton, * Not so bad as we seem,* and a farce , 
by Dickens and Lemon, * Mr. Nightingale's 
Diary,' were performed at the Duke of Devon- 
shire's house in London (27 May 1851 ), when 
the queen and prince consort were present. 
Similar performances took place during 1851 
and 1852 at various towns, ending with Man- 
chester and Liverpool! A dinner, with Lyt- 
ton in the chair, Ht Manchester had a g^ut 
success, and the guild was supposed to be 
effectually started. It ultimately broke down, 
though Dickens and Bulwer Lytton were en- 
thusiastic su])})orters. During this period 
Dickens had been exceedingly active. The 
'Haunted Man or Ghostly Bargain,' the 
idea of which had occurred to him at Lau- 
sanne, was now written and published with 
great success at Christmas 1848. He then 
began * David Copperfield,* in many respect-s 
the most satisfactory of his novels, and espe- 
cially remarkable for the autobiographical 
element, whiclUs^ conspicuous in so many suc- 
cessful fictions.* It contains less of the purely 
. farcical or of the satirical caricature than 
most of his novels, and shows iiia literary 
genius mellowed bv age without loss of spon- 
taneous vigour. It appeared monthly from 
May 1849 to November 1850. The sale did 
not exceed twenty-five thousand copies ; but 
the book made its mark. He was now ac- 
cepted by the largest class of readers as the 
undoubted leader among English novelists. 
"While it was proceeding he finally gave shape 
to apian long contemplated for a weekly jour- 
nal. It was announced at the close of 1849, 
wlien Mr. W. H. AVills was selected as sub- 
editor, and continued to work with him imtil 
compelled to retire by ill-health in 1868. 
After many difficulties, the felicitous name, 
* Household Words,' was at last selected, and 
the first number appeared 30 March 1849, 
with the beginning of a storv by Mrs. Qas- 
kelL During the rest of his afe Dickens 



gave much of his energy to this journal and 
its successor, 'All the Year. I^und.' He 
gathered many contributors, several of whom 
became intimate friends. He spared no pains 
in his editorial duty ; he frequently amended 
his contributors' work and Occasionally in- 
serted passages of his own. He was singularly 
quick and generous in recognising and en- 
couraging talent in hitherto unknown writers. 
Many of the best of his minor essays appeared 
in its pages. Dickens's new relation to his 
readers helped to extend the extraordinary 
popularity which continued to increase dur- 
mg h is life. On the other hand, the excessive 
strain which it involved soon began to tell 
seriously u^mn his strength. In 1848 he had 
been much grieved by tne loss of his elder 
sister Fanny. On 31 March 1851 his father, 
for whom in 1839 he had token a house in 
Exeter, died at Malvern. Dickens, after at- 
t-ending his father's death, returned to town 
and took the chair at the dinner of the Gene- 
ral Theatrical Fund 14 April 1851. After 
his speech he was told of the sudden death 
of his infant daughter, Dora Annie (born 
16 Aug. 1850). Dickens left Devonshire Ter- 
race soon afterwards, and moved into Tavi- 
stock House, Tavistock Square. Here, in 
November 1851, he began * Bleak HouBe,'- 
which was published from MarclL_18S2 to 
September 1853. It was followed byTEKrd 
Times,' whieh appeared in ' Household Words' 
between 1 April and 12 Aug. 1854 ; and by 
* Little Domt,' which ap])eared in monthly 
numbers from January 1856 to June 1857. 
Forster thinks that the first evidences of 
excessive strain appeared during the compo- 
sition of * Bleak llouse.' * The spring,' says 
Dickens, ' does not seem to fly back again 
directly, as it always did when 1 put my own 
work aside and haa nothing else to do. The 
old buoyancy of spirit is decreasing ; the hu- 
. mour is often forc^>d and the mannerism more 
, strongly marked ; the satire against the court 
j- of chancery, the utilitarians, and the * cip- 
. cumlocution office' is not relieved by the 
\ irresistible fun of the former caricatures, 
I nor strengthened by additional insight. It 
' is superficial without being good-humoured. 
I Dickens never wrote carelessly; he threw 
his whole energy into every task which he 
undertook : and the undeniable vigour of lii» 
books, the infallible instinct with which he 
gauged the taste of his readers, not less than 
his established reputation, gave him an in- 
, creasing popularity. The sale of * Bleak 
House exceeded thirty thousand ; * Hard 
Times ' doubled the circulation of * House- 
hold Wdrds ; ' and * Little Dorrit ' * beat even 
" Bleak House" out of the field; ' thirty-five 
thousand copies of the second number were 
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sold. * Bleak Hoi ^gf * nnntAJi^ftd akt^^lii^w pf 

TT^i^t. ft« Tfftr old Skimpole . Dickens defended 
himself for^tlie verv unpleasant caricature 
of Hunt in * All the 1? ear Round/ after Hunt's 
death. While Hunt was still living, Dickens 
had tried to console him by explaining 
away the likeness as confined to the flatter- 
ing part ; but it is impossible to deny that 
he gave serious ground of oftence. During ' 
this period Dickens was showing signs of 
increasing restlessness. He sought relief from 
his labours at * Bleak House by 8i)ending 
three months at Dover in the autumn of I Hn'2. • 
In the beginning of 1863 he received a tes- 
timonial at Birmingham, and undertook in 1 
return to give a public reading at ChriHtmns 
on behalf of the New Midland Institute. lie , 
read two of his Christmas books and mude a 
great success. He was induced, after 8om(> - 
hesitation, to repeat the experiment several 
times in the next few years. The summer ^ 
of 1853 was spent at Boulogne, and in the 
autumn he made a two montns'tour through 
Switzerland and Italy, with ]Mr. Wilkie Col- 
lins and Augustus Egg. In 1854 and 1850 
he again spent summers at Boulogne, chaining 
materials tor some very pleasant descriptions; 
and from November 1855 to May 1 850 he was 
at Paris, working at * Little Dorrit.* Dur- 
ing 1856 he found time to take part in some 
political agitations. 

In March 1866 Dickens bought Gadshill 
Place. When a boy at Rochester lie had 
conceived a childish aspiration to become its 
owner. On hearing that it was for sule in 
1865, he be^n negotiations for its purchase. 
He bought it with a view to occasional occu- 

Cation, mtending to let it in the intervals ; 
ut he became attaclied to it, spent much 
money on improving it, and finally in 1860 
sold Tavistock House and made it his per- 
manent abode. He continued to improve it 
till the end of his life. 

In the winter of 1856-7 Dickens amused 
himself with private theatricals at Tavistock 
House, and liter the death of Douglas Jer- 
rold (6 June 1857) got up a series of per- 
formances for the benefit of his friend's family, 
one of which wasMr. Wilkie CoUins's * Frozen 
Deep/ also performed at Tavistock House. 
For the same purpose he read the * Christmas 
Carol' at St. Martin's Hall (J30 June 1857), 
with a success which led him to carrv out a 
plan, already conceived, of giving public read- 
ings on his own account. He afterwards 
made an excursion with Mr. Wilkie Collins 
in the north of England, partly described in 
' A Lazy Tour of Two Idle Apprentices.' 

A growing restlessness ana a craving for 
any form of distraction were connected with 



domestic imhappiness. In the beginning of 
1858 he was preparing his public reading^s. 
Some of his friends objected, but he decided 
to undertake them, partly, it would seem, 
from the desire to be fully occupied. He 
gave a reading, 15 April 1858, for tlie benefit 
of the Children's Hospital in Great Ormond 
Street, in which he was keenly interested, 
and on 29 April gave the first public reading 
for his own benefit. This was immediately 
followed by the separation from his wife. The 
eldest son lived with the mother, while the rest 
of the children remained with 1 )ickens. Car- 
Ivle, mentioning the newspaper reports upon 
this subject to Emerson, says: * Fact of separa- 
tion, I believe, is true, but all the rest is mere 
lies and nonsense. Xo crime and no misde- 
meanor specifiable on either side; tmhapjnf to- 
gether, these two, good many years past, and 
they at length end it* (Carltle and Kmek- 
SON, CorrespondericCf ii. 269). Dickens chost* 
to publish a statement himself in ' Household 
W ords,' 12 June 1 858. He ent rust ed another 
and far more indiscreet letter to Mr. Arthur 
Smith, who now became the agent for his 
public readings, which was to be shown, if ne- 
cessary , in his defence. It was published wit h- 
out his consent in t he * New York Tribime.* 
The impropriety of both proceedings needs 
no comment. But nothing has been made 
public which would justity any statement 
as to the merits of the question. Dickens's 
publication in * Household Words,' ond their 
refusal to publish the same account in 
* Punch,' led to a quarrel with his publishers, 
which ended in his giving up the paper. He 
began an exactly similar paper, called *A11 
the YearlJound ' (first number 30 April 1859), 
and returned to his old publishers, Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall. Dickens seems to have 
thought that some public statement was made 
necessary by the quasi-public chanicter which 
he now assumed. From tliis time his read- 
ings became an important part of his work. 
They formed four series, given in liS58-9, in 
1861-,% in 1866-7, and in 18(58-70. They\ 
finally killed him, and it is impossible not to' 
regret that he should have spent so much 
energ}' in an enterprise not worthy of hy 
best powers. He bt^gan with sixteen nighfs 
at St. Martin's Hall, from 29 April to 22 July 
1858. A provincial tourof eighty-seven read- 
ings followed, including Ireland and Scotland. 
He gave a series of readings in London in the 
beginning of 1859, and made a provincial tour 
in October following. He was everywhere 
received with enthusiasm ; he cleared 1^00/. a 
week before reaching Scotland, and in Scot- 
land made 500/. a week. The readings were 
from the Christmas books, * Pickwick, * Dom- 
bey,' *Chuzzlewit,' and the Christmas num- 
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bers of * Household Words.' The Christmas 
numbers in his periodicalsj and especially in 
* All the Year Round/ had a larger circula- 
tion than any of his writings, those in ' All 
the Year Round ' reaching three hundred thou- 
■sand copies. Some of his most charming 



which gave him great pain and puzzled his 
physicians. On 9 June 1865 he was in a 
terrible railway accident at Staplehurst. The 
carria^ in wmch he travelled left the line, 
but did not, with others, fall over the via- 
duct. The shock to his nerves was great and* 



papers appeared, as the * Uncommercial Tra- permanent, and heeftert«d himself excessively 
veller,' in the last periodical. For his short I to help the sufferers. The accident is vividly 
story, * Hunt«d Down,' first printed in the | described in his letters (ii. 229-33). In spite 
'New York Ledger,' afterwards in 'All the of these injuries he never spared himself; 
Year Round,' he received 1,000/. This and a after sleepless nights he walked distances too 
similar sum, paid for the ' Holiday Romance ' great for nis strength, and he now undertook 
and * George Silverman's Exnlanation ' in a a series of readings which involved sweater 
child'smagazinepublishedbvMr. Fields and labour than the previous series. He was 
in the * Atlantic Monthly, are mentioned anxious to make a provision for his large &- 
by Forster as payments unequalled in the mily,and, probably conscious that his strength 
lustory of literature. would not long be equal to such performances, 

In March 1861 he began a second scries ' he resolved, as Forster says, to make the 
of readings in London, and after waiting to most money possible in the shortest time 
finish * Qreat Expectations ' in ' All the \ ear without regard to labour. Dickens was keenly 
Round,' he made another tour in the autumn ' affected by the sympathy of his audience, 
and winter. He read again in St. James's and the visible testimony to his extraordinary 
Hall in the spring of 1862, and gave some popularity and to his singular dramatic power 
readings at Paris in January 1863. The ! was no doubt a powerful attraction to a man 
success was enormous, and he had an offer who was certainly not without vanity, and 
of 10,000/., * afterwards raised,' for a visit to who liad been a popular idol almost from 
Australia. He hesitated for a time, but the boyhood. 

plan was finally abandoned, and America, ' After finishing 'Our Mutual Friend,' he 
which had been suggested, was closed by accepted (in February 1866) an offer, from 
the civil war. For a time he returned to . Messrs. Chappell of Bond Street, of 50/. a 
writing. The *Tale of Two Cities ' had aj)- night for a series of thirty readings. The ar- 
peared in * All the Year Round ' during his rangements made it necessary that the hours 
first series of readings (April to Novem- ; not actually spent at the reading-desk or in 
ber 1869). * Great Expecitations ' appeared , bed should be chiefly passed in long railway 
in the same journal from December I860 journeys. He began m March and ended in 
to August 1861, during part of the second June 1866. In August he made a new agree- 
series. He now set to work upon * Our Mu- ment for forty nights at 60/. a night, or 2,600/. 
tual Friend,' which came out in monthly for forty-two nights. These readings took 
numbers from May 1864 to November 1865. place between January and May 1867. The 
It succeeded with the public; over thirty suct^ess of the readings again surpassed all 
thousand copies of the first number were precedent, and brought many invitations from 
riold at starting, and, though there was a America. Objections made by W. H. WiUs 
drop in the sale of the second number, this and Forster were overruled. Dickens said 
circulation was much exceeded. The gloomy ' that he must go at once if he went at aU, to 
river scenes in this and in * Great Expecta- avoid clashing with the presidential election 
flous *"Sti7)W Dickens'B frill power, but both of 1868. lie thought that by going he could 
stories are too plainly marked by flagging • realise *a sufficient fortune.' He Mid not 
invention and spirits. Forster putjiliflherex- ' want money,' but the * likelihood of making 
tracts from a Book of memoranda kept from a very great addition to his capital in half a 
1866 to 1866, in which Dickens first beg^n year' was an 'immense consideration.' In 
to preserve notes for future work. He seems July Mr. Dolby sailed to America as his 
to have felt that he could no longer rely upon ' agent. An inflammation of the foot, followed 
"^KgsntaneouB Bugwsti ons of the moment. by erysipelas, gave a warning which was not 

His mother died in September 1863, and ■ heeJed. "Oh 1 Oct. 1867 he telegraphed his 
his son Walter, for whom Miss Coutts had acceptance of the engagement, and after a 
obtained a cadetship in the 26th native in- | great farewell banquet at Freemasons* Hall 
fantry, died at Calcutta on 31 Dec. following. ' (2 Nov.), at which Liord Lytton presided, he 

He began a third series of readings under ; sailed for Boston 9 Nov. 1867, landing on 
ominous symptoms. In February 1866 he the 1 9th. 



liad a severe illness. He ever afterwards 
suflered from a lameness in his left foot, 



Americans had lost some of their pro- 
vincial sensibility, and were only anxious to 
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show that old resentments were forgotten. (J. T. Fields, p. 24t5). He passed the year 

Dickens first read in Boston on 2 Dec.; thence at Gadshill, leaving it occasionally to attend 

he went to New York ; he read afterwards at a few meetinpi, and working at his book. 

Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, again His last readings were given at St. James's 

at Philadelphia, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Hull from January to March. On 1 March 

Springfield, Portland, New Bedford, and he took a final leave of his hearers in a 

finally at Boston and f^ew York again, few graceful words. In April appeared the 

He received a public dinner at New York first number of * Edwin Drood.' In the same 

(18 April), and reached England in the first , month he appeared for the last time in public, 

week of May 1868. He made nearly 20,000/. taking the chair at the newsvendors* ainner, 

in America, but at a heavy cost in health, and replying for 'literature' at the dinner of 

He was constantly on the verge of a break- the Royal Academy (30 April), when he 

down. He natuiilljr complimented Ameri- spoke feelingly of the death of his old friend 

cans, not only for their generous hospitality, Maclise. He was at work upon his novel at 

but for the many social improvements since Gadshill in June, and showed unusual fatigue. 

his previous visits, though politically he saw On 8 June he was working in the * chalet,' 

little to admire. He promised that no future which had been presented to him in 1859 by 

edition of his * Notes ' or* Chuzzlewit * should Fechter, and put up as a study in his garden. 

be issued without a mention of the improve- He came into the house about six o'clock, 

ments which had taken place in America, or ' and, after a few words to his sister-in-law, 

in his stat« of mind. As a kind of thank- fell to the ground. There was an effusion 

offering, he had a copy of the * Old Curiosity on the bniin; he never spoke again, and died 

Shop 'printed in raised letters, and presented at ten minutes past six on 9 June 1870. He 

it to an American asylum for the blind. was buried with all possible simplicity in 

Unfortunately Dickens was induced upon Westminster Abbey 14 June following. 
his return to give a final series of readings . Dickens had ten children by his wife : 
in England. He was to receive 8,000/. for a Charles, born 1837 ; Mary, bom 1838 ; Kate, 
hundred readings. They began in October boni 1839, afterwards married to Charles 
1868. Dickens had preferred as a novelty j Allston Collins [a. v.], and now Mrs. Peru- 
a reading of the murder in * Oliver Twist.' gini; Walter Laudor, bom 1841, died 12 Dec. 
He had tnought of this as early as 1803, but 1863 (see above) ; Francis Jeffrey, bom 1843; 
it was ' 80 horrible ' that he was then * afraid Alfred Tennyson, born 1845, settled in Aus- 
to try it in public' (LetterSf ii. 200). The tralin: Sydney Smith Ilaldemand, bom 1847, 
performance was regarded by Forster as in in the na\y, buried at sea 2 May 1867; Henry 
itself * illegitimate,' and Forster's protest led Fielding, bom 1849; Dora Annie, bom 1850, 
to a ' painful correspondence.' In any case, - died 14 April 1851 ; and Edward Bulwer 
it involved an excitement and a degree of Lytton, bom 1852, settled in Australia, 
physical labour which told severely upon his I Dickens's appearance is familiar by in- 
declining strength. He was to ^ive weekly numerable photographs. Among portraits 
readings in London alternately with readings may be mentioned (1 ) by Maclise in 1839 (en- 
tn the country. In February 1869 he was graved as frontispiece to* Nicholas Nickleby'), 




spite I 

fiunily. At last he broke down at Preston. (3) oil-painting by E. M. Ward in 1854 (in 
On 23 April Sir Thomas Watson held a con- possession of Sirs. Ward); (4) oil-painting 
sultation with Mr. Beard, and found that | by AryScheffer in 185G (in National Portrait 
he had been * on the brink of an attack of Gallery) ; (5) oil-painting by W. P. Frith in 



paralysis of his left side, and possibly of 



1859 (in Forster collection at South Ken- 



apoplexy,' due to overwork, worrjr, and ex- sington). Dickens was frequently compared 
citement. He was ordered to give up his ! in later life to a bronzed sea capt^iiii. In 
readings, though after some improvement Sir '■ early portraits he has a dandi6od appearance, 
Thomas consented to twelve readings with- ■ and was always a little ovor-dressed. He pos- 
out railway travelling, which Dickens was sessedn wiry frame, implying enormous ner- 
anxious to give as some compensation to vous energy rather than muscular strength, 
Messrs. Chappell for their disappointment, and was most active in his habits, though 
]^ the same autumn he began' Edwin Drood.' not really robust. He seems to have over- 



He was to receive 7,500/. for twenty-five 
thousand copies, and fifty thousand were 
sold during his life. It 'very, very far 
oatstrippea every one of its predecessors' 



taxed his strength by his passion for walk- 
ing. All who knew him, from Carlyle down- 
wards, speak of his many fine qualities : his 
generosity, sincerity, and kindliness. Hfr 
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was intensely fond of his children (see Mrs. November 1837 (originally in monthly num- 
Dickens's interesting account in Comhill hers from April 1836 to November 1837), 
Magazine^ January 1880) ; he loved dogs, illustrated by Seymour, Bass, and H. K. 
and had a fancy for keeping large and even- I Browne. 7. *■ Mudfog Papers,' in * BentleVs 
tually savage mastiifs and St. Bernards; Miscellany* (1837-9); reprinted in 1880. 
and he was Kind even to contributors. His ' 8. 'Memoirs of Joseph Orimaldi ; edited by 
weaknesses are sufficiently obvious, and are Boz,' 2 vols. 1838. 9. * Oliver Twist ; or the 
reflected in his writings. If literary fame | Parish Boy's Projjress,' 2 vols. October 1838 
could be safely measured by popularity with (in *Bentley's Miscellany,' January 1837 to 
the half-educated, Dickens must claim the March 1839), illiLstrated by Cruikshank. 



highest position among P^nglish novelists. ! 10. * Sketches of Young Gentlemen,' illus- 
It IS said, apparently on authority (Mr. Mow- . trated by H. K. Browne, 1838. 11. * Life 




England in the twelve to October 1839). 12. * Sketches of Young 
years after his death. The criticism of more Couples, with an Urgent Remonstrance to the 
severe critics chiefly consists in the assertion Gentlemen of England (being bachelors or 
that his merits are such as suit the half- widowers) at the present alarming Crisis,' 
eiuc^edr^They admit his fun to be irresis- , 1840, illustrated by H. K.Browne. 13. 'Mas- 
\ tible ; his pathos, they say, though it shows terHumphrey'sClock,' in eighty-eight weekly 
\ boundless vivacity , implies little real depth or ; numbers, from 4 April 1840 to 27 Nov. 1841, 
li tenderness of feeling; and his amazing powers flrst volume published September 1840: se- 
lof observation were out of proportion to his cond volume published March 1841 ; third 
I powers of reflection. The social and political ' November 1841 : illustrated by George Cat- 
views, which he constantly inculcates, imply , termole and H. K. Browne (* Old Curiosity 
a deliberate preference of spontaneous in- Shop ' from vol. i. 37 to vol. iL 223 ; * Bamaby 
stinct to genuine reasoned conviction ; his linage ' from vol. ii. 229 to voL iii. 420). 
style is clear, vigorous, and often felicitous, 14. *The Pic-Nic Papers,' by various hands, 
but mannered and more forcible than deli- i editedbyCharlesDickens,who wrote the pre- 
cate ; he writes too clearly for readers who face and the first story, *The Lamplighter' 
cannot take a joke till it has been well ham- (the farce on which the story was founded was 
f mered into their heads ; his vivid perception printed in 1879), 3 vols. 1841 (Dickens had 
of external oddities passes into something like nothing to do with the third volume, Letter$f 
] hallucination ;_ftnd in his later books the ii. 91). 15. * American Notes for GreneralCir- 
constant strain to produce elfects only legi- culation,'2vols.l842. 16. 'A Christmas Carol 
■ timate when spontaneous becomes painful, in Prose ; being a Ghost Story of Christmas,' 
; His books are therefore inimitable caricatures illustrated by Leech, 1843. 17. 'The Life 
; of contemporary * humours ' rather than the and Adventures of Martin Chuzzlewit/ il- 
; masterpieces of a great observer of human lustrated by H. K. Browne, July 1844 (ori- 
nature. The decision between these and cinally in monthly numbers from January 
moTcetilo^stic opinions must be left to a 1843 to July 1844). 18. * Evenings of a 
future edition of this dictionary. ' Working Man,' by John Overs, with a pre- 

,- Dickens's works are : 1. * Sketches by Boz, face relative to the author by Charles Dickens, 
illustrative of Everyday Life and Everyday 1844. 19. 'The Chimes; a Goblin Story of 
People,' 2 vols. 1835, 2nd series, 1 vol. I)e- some Bells that llang an Old Year out and a 
cember 183(5, illustrated by Cruikshank (from New Year in,' Christmas, 1844; illustrated 
the * Monthly Magazine,' the * Morning ' and by Maclise, Stanfield, R. Doyle, and J. Leech. 



* Evening Chronicle,'* Bell's Life in London,' i 20. * The Cricket on the Hearth; a Fairy 
and the * Library of Fiction '). 2. * Sunday Tale 



of Home,' Christmas, 1845 ; illustrated 




1836. 
burletta 
1836 

lage Coquettes,' a comic opera in two parts, | Story,' Christmas, 1846 ; illustrated by Mao- 
December 1836 (songs separately in 1837). ; lise, Stanfield, R. Doyle, and J. Leech. 
6. * Is she his Wife P or Something Singular ; ' i 23. * Dealings with the Firm of Dombey and 
a comic burletta acted at St. James's Thea- j Son, Wliolesale, Retail, and for Exportation/ 
tre, 6 March 1837, printed at Boston, 1877. i April 1848; illustrated by H. K. Browne 
6. 'Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club,' I (originally in monthly numbers from October 
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1846 to April 1848). 24. * The Haunted Man, 
and the Gnost's Bargain ; a Fancy for Christ- 
mas Time/ Christmas, 1848 ; illustrated by 
Stanfield, John Tenniel, Frank Stone, and 
J. Leech. 25. 'The Personal History of 
David Copperfield/ November 1850; illus- 
trated by H.K. Browne (originally in monthly 
parts from May 1849 to November 1850). 
26. ' Bleak House,* September 1853 ; illus- 
trated by H. K. Browne (originally in 
monthly numbers from March 1852 to Sep- 
tember 1853). 27. *A Child's History of 
England,* 3 vols. 1854 (originally in * House- 
hold Words' from 25 Jan. 1851 to 10 Dec. 
1863). 28. * Hard Times for these Times,* 
August 1854 (originally in *HouseholdWords* 
from 1 April to 12 Aug. 1854). 29. * Little 
Dorrit,* June 1857 ; illustrated by H. K. 
Browne (originally in monthly numbers from 
December 1855 to June 1857 ). 30. * A Tale 
of Two Cities,' November 1859; illustrated 
by H. K. Browne (originally in *A11 the 
Year Round,* from 30 April to 20 Nov. 1859). 
31. ' Qreat Expectations,* 3 vols. August 
1861 ; illustrated (when published in one 
volume 1862) by Marcus Stone Coriginallv 
in * All the Year Round* from 1 Dec. 186() 
to 8 Aug. 1861). 32. 'Our Mutual Friend,' 
November 1865; illustrated bv Marcus Stone 
(originally in monthly numbers. May 1864 to 
November 1865). ?^. * Religious Opinions 
of the late Rev. Chauncy Hare Townshend,' 
edited by Charles Dickens, 1869. 34. * The 
Mystery of Edwin Drood* (unfinished): il- 
lustrated by S. L. Fildes (sLx numbers from 
April to September 1870). 

The following appeared in the Christmas 
numbers of * Housenold Words * and * All the 
Year Round : * * A Christmas Tree,* in Christ- 
mas 'Household Words,' 1850; * What 
Christmas is as we grow Older,* in * What 
Christmas is,' tb. 1851 ; * The Poor Rela- 
tion's Story' and *The Child's Story,* in 

* Stories for Christmas,* lA. 1852 ; * The School- 
boy's Storv ' and * Nobody's Story,* in < Christ- 
mas Stories,' ih. 1853 ; ^n the Old City of 
Rochester,' * The Story of Richard Double- 
dick,' and ' The Road,* in * The Seven Poor 
Travellers,' ib. 1854 ; ' Myself,' ' The Boots,* 
and ' The Till,' in * The Holly Tree,' ib. 1855 ; 

* The Wreck,' in ' The Wreck of the Golden 
Mary/ ib. 1856 ; * The Island of Silver Store * 
and 'The Rafts on the River,* in < The Perils 
of certain English Prisoners,* ib. 1857 ; 

* (jh>inginto Society,' in * A House to I^et,* ib. 
1858 ; * The Mortals in the House * and * The 
Ghost in Master B.'s Room,' in * The Haunted 
House,' 'All the Year Round,* 1869 ; ' Tlie 
Village' (nearly the whole), *The Money,* 
and 'The Kestitution,' in ' A Message from 
the Sea,' ti^. 1860; 'Picking up Soot and 



Cinders,' * Picking up Miss Kimmeens,* and 
' Picking up the Tinker,* in ' Tom Tiddler*s 
Ground,' ib. 1861 ; * His Leaving it till called 
for,' ' His Boot«,* ' His Brown Paper Parcel,* 
and ' Ilis Wonderful End,* in * Somebody's 
Luggage,' ib. 1862 ; * How Mrs. Lirriper 
carried on tho Business,' and * How the Par- 
lour added a ft^w Words,' in ' Mrs. Lirriper's 
Ijodgings,* ib. 1863; ' Mrs. Lirriper relates 
how she went on and went oyer * and * Mrs. 
Lirriper relates how Jemmy topped up,' in 

* Mrs. Lirri])er'8 Legacy,' ib. 1864 ; * To be 
Taken Immediately,^ * To be Taken for Life,' 
and * The Trial,* in * Dr. Marigold's Prescrip- 
tions,* ib. 18(J5 ; * Barbox Brothers,* 'Barbox 
Brothers & Co.* * The Main Line,' the ' Boy 
at Mugby,' and * No. 1 Branch Line : the 
Signalman,' in * Mugby Junction,' ib. 1866 ; 

* No Thoroughfare ' (with Mr. Wilkie Collins), 
ib. 1807. 

Besides these Dickens published the ' Lazy 
Tour of Two Idle Apprentices ' (with Mr. 
Wilkie Collins) in ' Houst^hold Words ' for 
October 1857 ; * Hunted Down ' (originally in 
the * New York Ijedger ') in * All the Year 
Round,' August I860; * The Uncommercial 
Traveller * (a series of papers from 28 Jan. 
to 13 Oct. 18(K), collectod in December 1860). 
Eleven fresh papers from the same were added 
to an edition in 1868, and seven more were 
uTitten to 5 June 1869. A * Holiday Ro- 
mance,* originally in * Our Young Folks,' and 

* George Silverman's Explanation,* originally 
in the * Atlantic Monthly,* appeared in ' All 
the Year Round,* from 5 Jan. to 22 Feb. 1868. 
His last paper in * All the Year Round * was 

* I^ndor's Life,' 5 June 1869. A list of various 
articles in newspapers, &c., is given in R. H. 
Shepherd's * Bibliography.' 

The first collective edition of Dickens's 
works was bt»gun in April 1847. The first 
series closed in September 1852 ; a second 
closed in 1861 ; and a third in 1874. The first 
library edition began in 1857. The * Charles 
Dickens ' edition began in America, and was 
issued in England from 1868 to 1870. * Plays 
and Poems,' edited by R. H. Shepherd, were 
published in 1882, suppressed as containing 
copyright matter, and reissued without this 
in i886. * Speeches ' by the same in 1884. 

For minuter particulars see * Hints to (col- 
lectors,* by J. F. Dexter, in 'Dickens Me- 
mento,* 1870; * Hints to Collectors . . .*by C. 
P.Johnson, 1885; * Bibliography of Dickens,* 
by R. H. ShephtTd, 1880 ; and * Bibliography 
oif the Writings of Charles Dickens,' by James 
Cook, 1879. 

[Life of Dickens, by John Forster, 3 vols. 1872, 
1874; Jjettcrs (edited by Miss Hogjirth and Miss 
Dickens), 2 vols. 1880, vol. iii. 1882 ; Charles 
Dickens, by G. A. Sala(1870); Charics Dickens 
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as I Knew Him, by George Dolby, 1885 ; Tester- | Collier's Bibl. Cat i. 219-20; England's Helioon, 



days -with Authors, by James T. Fields, 1872 ; 
Charles Kent's Charles Dickens as a Reader, 
1872 ; Percy Fitzgerald's Recreation*! of a Lite- 
rary Man, 1882. pp. 48-172; E. YatWs Recol- 
lections and Experiences, 1884, pp. 90-128; 
Kate Field's Pen Photographs of C. Dickens's 
Readings, 1868 ; James Payn's Literary Recol- 



ed. Bullen, p. xriii.] A. H. B. 

DICKIE, GEORGE, M.D. (1812-1882), 
botanist, bom at Aberdeen 23 Nov. 1812, was 
educated at Marischal College in that city, 
where he graduated A.M. in 1830, and pro- 
secuted the study of medicine in the univer- 



lections, 1884; Frith's Autobiography, 1887; sitiesof Aberdeen and Edinburgh. From 1839 

Comhill Mag. for January 1880, Charles Dickens he lectured on botany for ten years in King's 

TS°??.®n^^/ ^^ Dickens); Macmillan's Mag. College, Aberdeen, and in that university for 

July 1870 In Memonam, by Sir Arthur Helps; shorter periods on natural history and materia 

Macmillan s Mag. January 187 . Amateur Thea- ^^edica. In 1849 he was appointed professor 

tncals; Gent. Mag. July 1870, In Memonam, by c * lu-i. •■Diri^i. ±' ^ «»^* 

Blanchard Jeirold; Gent m4 February 1871, o^ natural history in Belfast, where he taught 

Guild of Literature and Art, by R. H. Home; |>otany, geology, physical geography and zoo- 

Dickensiana, by F. G. Kitton, 1886 ; Charles , ^^SJ- ^^°^ ^^^^ ^e was transferred in 1860 

Dickens, by Frank T. Marzials, Great Writers ^^ the chair of botany at Aberdeen, which he 

series, 1887 ; Dickens, by A. W. Ward, in Men lield until 1877, when failing health caused 

of Letters series, 1882; Childhood and Youth of his retirement. 

Dickens, by Robert Langton, 1883.] L. S. He was a fellow of the Royal and Linnean 

DICKENSON, JOHN (/?.1594), romance- Societies, and was a constant contributor to 

writer, was the author of: 1. ' Arisbas, Eu- "^J^^ scientific journals, as may be seen by 

phues amidst his Slumbers, or Cupids Journey ^^^^^^ ^ }^^ ^»^^, g^T^" \^ ^Jl® ^X^ So- 



ciety s * Catalogue of Scientific Papers.' His 
separate works are : 1. * Flora of Aberdeen,* in 
1838. 2. * Botanist's Guide to the Counties 
of Aberdeen, Banff, and Kincardine,' in 1860. 
3. * Flora of Ulster,' in 18(U. In conjunction 
with Dr. M*Cosh he wrot« * Tvpicai Forms 
and Special Ends in Creation,' 1856 ; he also 



to Hell,' &c., 1594, 4to, dedicated * To the 
right worahipfull Maister Edward Dyer, Es- 
auire.' 2. * Greene in Conceipt. New raised 
irom his graue to Write the Tragique His- 
torie of Faire Valeria of London,' &c., 1598, 
4to, with a woodcut on the title-page repre- 
senting Robert Greene in his shroud, writ- ,.- , , . - ,, .,,. 
ing at a table. 3. *The Shepheardes Com- f l^Ppl^ed much infonnation to MacgiUivrays 
plaint ; a passionate Eclogue, written in , ^jl^"™] History of Deeside and Braemar,' 
English Hexameters: Wherevnto are an- I l^^»^^^,^^l\»^<^t^<^^«f™^^^es. H^^ 
nexed other Conceits,' &c., n. d. (circ. 1594), ' ^^^ -^^ deal with vegetable morphology and 
4to, of which only one copy (preserved at , Physiology, but from 1844 onwards his atten- 
Lamport Hall) is extant. I)ickenson was a ! ^»^°. ^^. increasingly devoted to algae, and 

Oil in the school of Lvly and Greene. He-i dunng his later years this group entirely en- 
a light hand for veree (though little can ' ^ossed his attention. His knowledge of 
be said in favour of his 'passionate Eclogue') ' ^*"°® ^]^ ^^ ^^'T extensive, and coUec- 
and introduced some graceful lyrics into his J'^?« ^*"c^ T?^ received at Kew were re^- 
romances. Three short poems from 'The 
Shepheardes Complaint ' are included in 
' England's Helicon,' KKX). 

There was also a John Dickenson who re- 
sided in the Low Countries and published : 
1. 'Deorum Consessus, sine Apollinis ac 
Mineruae querela,' &c., 1591, 8vo, of which 
there is a unique copy in the Bodleian Li- 
brary. 2. *Specvlum Tragicvm, Regvm, Prin- 
cipvm & Magnatvm superioris saeculi cele- 
bnorum ruinas exit usque calamitosos bre- 
viter complectens,' &c.. Delft, 1601, 8vo, re- 
printed in 1602, 1603, and 1605. 3. * Mis- 
cellanea ex Historiis Anglicanis concinnata,' 
&c., Leyden, 1606, 4to. It is not clear whether 
this wnter, whose latinity (both in verse and 
prose) has the charm of ease and elegance, is to 
be identified with the author of the romances. 
Dr. Gbosart has included the romances among 
his ' Occasional Issues.' 

[Gro8art*8 Introduction to Dickenson's Works; 



larly sent to him for determination and de- 
scription. In 1861 a severe illness withdrew 
him from active fieldwork, while bronchial 
troubles and increasing deafness made him an 
invalid during his later years. He died at 
Aberdeen on 16 July 1882. 

[Proc. Linn. Soc. 1882-3, p. 40 ; Cat. Scientific 
Papers, ii. 283, vii. 631.] B. D. J. 

DICKINSON, CHARLES (1792-1842), 
bishop of Meath, was bom in Cork in August 
1792, Deing the son (the youngest but one of 
sixteen children) of a respectable citizen, 
whose father, an English gentleman from 
Cumberland, had in early life settled in that 
city. His mother, whose maiden name was 
Austen, was of an old family in the same part 
of Ireland. He was a precocious child, and 
his readiness at arithmetical calculation when 
only five or six years old was surprising. He 
entered Trinity College, Dubbn, in 1810, 
under the tutorship of the Rev. Dr. Mere- 
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dith. Here he had some able competitors in 
his class, which was called ' All die Talents/ 
especially Hercules Henry Qraves, son of Dr. 
Graves, fellow of the college, and subse- 
quently regius professor of divinity and dean 
of Ardagh, and James Thomas O'Brien, subse- 
quently^ a fellow, and bishop of Ossory , Ferns, 
and Leighlin. In 1818 DicKinson was elected 
a scholiu*, and about the same time he began 
to take a leading part in the College Histori- 
cal Society. He graduated B.A. in 1815, and 
was awarded the gold medal for distinguished 
answering at every examination during his 
undergraduate course. He became M.A. in 
1820, and B.D. and D.D. in 1834. In 1817 
he stood for a fellowship unsuccessfully. A 
marriage engagement prevented him from 
again competing. In 1818 he entered into 
holy orders, and became curate of Castle- 
knock, near Dublin, and in the following 
year was appointed Assistant chaplain of the 
Magdalen Asylum, Dublin. In April 1820 
he married Elizabeth, daughter of Abraham 
Russell of Limerick, and sister of his friend 
and class-fellow, the late Archdeacon Rus- 
sellf by whom he had a numerous family. 
In the same year he succeeded to the chap- 
laincy of the Magdalen Asylum, which, how- 
ever, he resigpi^ after a few months. In 
1822 he accepted the offer of the chaplaincy 
of the Female Orphan House, Dublin. In 
1832, while he held this chaplaincy, he first 
attracted the special notice of Archbishop 
Whately. The archbishop was frequently 
present at the lessons given by Dickinson in 
the asyluuL Dickinson became one of the 
archbishop's chaplains, as assistant to Dr. 
Hinds; and early in 1833, on Hinds's retire- 
ment, became domestic chaplain and secretary. 
In July 1833 the archbishop collated him to 
the vicarage of St. Anne's, Dublin, which 
he held with the chaplaincy. He was inti- 
mately associated with Wnately till 1840. 
In October of that year he was promoted to 
the bishopric of Meath, and on 27 Dec. he 
was consecrated in Christ Church Cathedral, 
Dublin. He set about his new duties zeal- 
ously, but fell ill of typhus fever, and died 
12 J idy 1842. There is a monument in Ard- 
braccan churchyard, co. Meath, where he is 
buried, and an inscription in St. Anne'is Church, 
Dublin. 

A memoir by his son-in-law, John West, 
D.D., has been published, with a selection 
from his sermons and tracts. It includes : 
'Ten Sermons;' 'Fragment of a Charge in- 
tended to have been delivered on 12 July 
1842;' 'Pastoral Epistle from his Holiness 
the Pope to some Members of the University 
of Oidord,' 4th ed. London, 1836 ; * Obser- 
TAtions on Ecdeaiastical Legislature and 

TOL. XT. 



Church Reform,' Dublin, 1833 ; * An Appeal 
in behalf of Church Government,' London, 
1840; * Correspondence with the Rev. Maurice 
James respectmg Church Endowments,' 1833 ; 
* Conversation with two Disciples of Mr. Ir- 
ving,' 1836 ; and * Letter to two Roman Ca- 
tholic Bishops TMurray and Doyle] on the 
subject of the Hohenlohe Miracles, Dublin, 
1823. He was author likewise of the follow- 
ing: 'Obituary Notice of Alexander Knox, 
Esq.,' in the * Christian Examiner' (July 
1831). xi. o62-4 ; and * Vindication of a Me- 
morial respecting Church Property in Ire- 
land,' &c., Dublin, 1836. 

(Remains of Bishop Dickinson, with a Biogra- 
phical Sketch by John West, D.D., London, 
1845 ; Dublin University Calemlars; Todd's Ca- 
talogue of Dublin Graduates, loo ; Cotton's Fabti 
Ecclesiae Hibernicse, iii. 125, v. 223; Blacker's 
Contributions towards a projx)sed Bibliothcca 
Hibernica. No. vi.,in the Irish Ecclesiastical Ga- 
zette (April 1876), xviii. 115.] B. H. B. 

DICKINSON or DICKENSON, ED- 
MUND, M.D. a624-1707), physician and al- 
chemist, son ot the Rev. Wuliam Dickinson, 
rector of Appleton in Berkshire, by his wife 
Mary, daughter of Edmund Colepepper, was 
bom on 26 Sept. 1624. He received his pri- 
mary education at Eton, and in 1642 entered 
Merton College, Oxford, where he was ad- 
mitted one of the Eton postmasters. He took 
the degree of B.A. 22 June 1647, and was 
elected probationer-fellow of his college, * in 
respect of his great merit and learning.' On 
27 Nov. 1649 he had the degree of M.A. con- 
ferred upon him. Applying himself to the 
study of medicine, he obtained the degree of 
M.D. on 3 July 1656. About this time he made 
the acquaintance of Theodore Mundanus, a 
French adept in alchemy, who prompted him 
to devote nis attention to chemistry. On 
leaving college he began to practise as a phy- 
sician mahouse in High Street, Oxford, where 
he * spentnear twenty years practising in these 
parts ' ( Wood, Athena, iv. 4/ 7). The wardens 
of the college made him superior reader of 
Linacre's lectures, in succession to Dr. Ly- 
dall, a post which he held for some years. 

He was elected honorary fellow of the 
College of Physicians in December 1664, but 
was not admitted a fellow till 1677. In 1684 
he come up to London and settled in St. Mar- 
tin's Lane. Among his patients here was the 
Earl of Arlington, lord chamberlain, whom 
he was fortunate enough to cure of an ob- 
stinate tumour. By him the doctor was re- 
commended to the kinp (Charles II), who 
appointed him one of his physicians in ordi- 
nar}' and physician to the household. The 
monarch being a great lover of chemistry took 
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the doctor into special favour and had a ' person, formerly a fellow of St. John's Gol- 
laboratory built under the royal bedchamber, lege, Oxford, in which city he practised 
with communication by means of a private ; physic, but has now altogether given it over, 
staircase. Here the king was wont to retire and lives retired, being very old and infirm, 
with the Duke of Buckingham and Dickin- ! yet continuing chymistry.' 
son, the latter exhibiting many experiments | [Wood's Athenae Oxon. (Bliw), i. 46, iii. 331, 
for his majesty^s edification. Upon the ac- 477, 610, 1030; Fasti, ii. 103, 121, 193; Biog. 
cession of James II (1686), Dickinson was Brit. (Kippis); Dickinson's Life and Writings by 
confirmed in his office as king's physician, Blomberg, 1737, 2nd edit. 1739; Watt's Bibl. 
and held it until the abdication of James ' Brit.; Munk's Coll. of Phys.i. 394-6; Evelyns 
(1688). I ^'^'T. "• 375.] R. H. 

Being much troubled with stone, Dickin- , DICKINSON, JAMES (1659-1741), 
son now retired from practice and spent the I nuaker, bom in 1659 at Lowmoor House, 
remaining nineteen years of his life in study Dean, Cumberland, was the son of quaker 
and in the making of books. He died on ^ parents of fair means and position, both of 
3 April 1707, aged 83, and was buried in the | whom he lost when very ypung. He seems 
church of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, where a to have had more than the average education, 
monument bearing an elaborate Latin in- i and from his earliest years t6 have been very 
scription was erected to his memory. While susceptible to religious influences and some- 
still a young man he published a book under what of a visionary. "When nineteen he felt 
the title of * Delphi Fhoenicizantes,' Oxford, it his duty to become a quaker minister, of 
1665, in which he attempted to prove that which body he was a birthright member. His 
the Greeks borrowed the story of the * Pythian ! first effort was at a presbyt^rian meeting at 
Apollo * from the Hebrew scriptures. An- j Tallentire, near CocKermouth ; when being 
thony k Wood says that Henry Jacob, and ■ put out of the conventicle he continued his 
not Dickinson, was the author of this book. | discourse through the window until thrown 
This was followed by * Diatriba de Noie in down and injured by the congregation. Till 
Italiam Adventu,* Oxford, 1655. In maturer i 1682 he chiefly laboured in the north of Eng^ 
age Dickinson published his notions of al- land, but in this year he visited Ireland and 
chemy,in which he seems to have believed, in ! did much to strengthen the footing quakerism 
< Epistola ad T. Mundanum de Quintessentia had already gained in Ulster. In 1669, after 
Philosophorum,* Oxford, 1686. The great visiting Scotland, he went to New Jersey 
work on which he spent his latest years was . for a few months, and subsequently made a 
a system of philosophy set forth in a book | prolonged preaching excursion in England, 
entitled * Physica vetus et vera,* Lond. 4to, frequently being ill-treated, but escaping im- 
1702. In this laborious work, on which years prisonment. At an open-air meeting in the 
had been spent, and part of which he had to | Isle of Portland he wa« seized by a constable 
write twice in consequence of an accident by j and was dragged by the legs along the road 
fire to the manuscript, the author pretends to I and beaten till almost dead (see Piety Pnh 
establish a philosophy founded on principles mofed). On his recovery he visited Holland, 
collected out of the * Pentateuch.' In a very i being chased on the way by a Turkish ship, 
confused manner he mixes up his notions on Dickinson claims to have had a * sight of this 
the atomic theory with passages from Greek | strait 'and to have been assured that he should 
and Latin writers as well as fi'om the Bible, not be captured. As he could not speak Dutch, 
The book, however, attracted attention, and and was obliged to speak through an inter- 
was published in Rotterdam, 4to, 1703, and preter, his visit was not successful. After 
in Leoburg, 12mo, 1705. Besides these he another tour in England and Ireland he went 
left behind him in manuscript a treatise in into Scotland and laboured for some time with 
the Latin on the * Grecian Games,* which I Robert Barclay of Ury, at whose death, which 



Blomberg published in the second edition of 
his life of the author. Evelyn went to see 
him and thus records the visit : * I went to 
see Dr. Dickinson the famous chemist. We had 
a long conversation about the philosopher's 
elixir, which he believed attainable and had 
seen projection himself by one who went 
under the name of Mundanus, who sometimes 
came among the adepts, but was unknown as 
to his country or abode ; of this the doctor 
has written a treatise in Latin, full of very 
astonishing relations. He is a very learned 



was occasioned by a disease contracted during 
this journey, he was present. Dickinson now 
sailed for Barbadoes in a ship which formed 
part of a convoy, the whole of which, with 
the exception of the ship he was in and two 
others, was captured by the French fleet, and 
these only escaped through a succession of 
fogs. After staying in Barbadoes a sufficient 
time to visit the different quaker meetings in 
the island, he went on to New York, and 
thence travelled through the New England 
states. Of this journey he gives a full and 
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graphic account in his 'Journal.* At Salem I his fathers business. He had, however^ no 
ne was successful in partially healina: the j taste either for accounts or for mechanical 
dissensions the defection of George Keith | processes ; and bein^ in delicate health he 
had caused among the Friends. In 1692 he j was indulged in a wish to travel on the con- 



left for Barbadoes in a ship so leaky that he 
barely escaped shipwreck. He returned to 



tinent, where, with occasional visits to his 
friends at home, he spent several years, occu- 



Scotland in 1693, and then visited most of pied in the study of languages, of art, and of 
the quaker meetings in the south of that ' foreign politics. His sympathies were en- 



-country and England. He shortly after- 
wards married a Quakeress, whose name is 



tirely given to the struggling liberal party on 
the continent, in whose behalf he wrote de- 



not positively known ; and a few weeks sultory essays in periodicals of no great note, 
after nis marriage he went to London, when, l It was not till 1850 that by an irresistible 
hearing of the death of Queen Mary, he was j impulse he found his vocation as an inde- 
' commanded' to go through the streets, I pendent Indian reformer. His uncle. General 
crying * Wo, wo, wo from the Ix)rd ! * but Thomas Dickinson, of the Bombay engineers, 
does not appear to have been molested. In j and his cousin, Sebastian Stewart Dickinson, 
1696 he again visited America, returning encouraged and assisted John in the prose- 
the following year, and from that time till cution of this career. In 1850 and 1851 a 
1702 chiefly laboured in Ireland. In 1713 series of letters a|)peared in the 'Times * on 
he visited America for the last time, re- ' the best means of incn»asing the produce and 
turning to £}ngland at the end of the follow- ' promoting the supply to English manufac- 
injf year, and until 1726, when he lost his turing towns of Indian cotton. These were 
wife, was engaged in a series of preaching from Dickinson's pen, and were afterwards 
excursions in England and Ireland. He published in a collected form, as * Letters on 
had for some time be»?n in a weak state of the Cotton and lloads of Western India ' 
health, and his gne( at the death of his wife (1851). A public works commission was ap- 
brought on an attack of paralysis, which j pointed by Lord Dalhousie the next year to 
closed his active ministry, although he con- inquire into the deficiencies of administration 
tinued to attend to the affairs of the Society i pointed out by Dickinson and his friends, 
of Friends in the north, and on several oc- On 12 March 1853 a meeting was held in 
c^ons was present at the yearly meeting Dickinson's rooms, and a society was formed 
in London. Until about a year before his | under the name of the India Reform Society. 
death an increase in his disorder totallv in- Tlie debate in parliament that year on the 
capacitated him. He was buried on 6 !lune renewal of the East India Company's charter 
1741 in the Friends' burial-ground near his gave the society and Dickinson, as its honorary 
house at Eaglesfield, Cumberland, having secretary, constant occupation. Already in 
been a minister for sixty-five years. He ' 1852 the publication of * India, its Govem- 
"was a powerful and successful preacher, and ment under a Bureaucracy * — a small volume 
his careful avoidance of party questions, his of 209 pages — hadprotluced a marked effect. 
humility, prudence, and blameless character It was reprinted in 1853 as one of a series of 
caused him not only to escape persecution, < India Reform Tracts,' and had a very large 
but to be one of the most prominent and circulation. The maintenance of good faith 
respected members of the second generation and good will to the native states was the 
of quaker ministers. His writings, with the substance of all tliese writings. Public atten- 
exception of his * Journal ' published in 1745, ' tion was diverted from the subject for a time 
are unimportant. | by the Crimean war, but was roused again 

[Dickinflon's Journal, W.& T.Evans's edition, in 1857 by the Indian mutiny. Dickinson 
1848; George Fox's Journal, J 765 ; Besses workedincessantly throughout the two years 



Bufferings; Smith's Catalogue of FriendH* Books; 
Rotly'8 History. of the Friends in Ireland; 
Bowdeo's History of the Society of Friends iu 
America.] A. C. B. 

DICKINSON, JOHN(1816-1876), writer 
on India, the son of an eminent papermaker 



of mutiny and pacification and afterwards, 
when the transfer of the Indian government 
from the company to the crown was carried 
into effect. He spared neither time nor money 
in various efforts to moderate public excite- 
ment, and to prevent exclusive attention to 



of Nash Mills, Abbots Langley, Hertfordshire I penal and re])ressive measun's. With this 
— ^who with HeniT Fourdrinier j^q. v.] first view he organised a series of public meetings, 
patented a process for manufacturmg paper of which were all well attended. After 1859 
an indefinite length, and so met the increasing the India Refonn Society began to languish, 
demands of the newspaper press — was bom and at a meeting in 1861 Mr. John Bright 



on 28 Bee. 1815. In due time he was sent to 
Eton, and afterwards invited to take part in 



resigned the chairmanship, and carried by a 
unanimous vote a motion appointing Dickin- 
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son his successor. The publication in 1864-6 
of two pamphlets entitled * Dhar not re- 
stored ' roused in Calcutta a feeling of great 
indignation against the writer, Dickinson, 
who was stigmatised as a * needy adven- 
turer.* 

On the death of his father in 1869 Dickin- 
son, who inherited a large fortune, was much 
occupied in the management of his property, 
and being in weak health he gave a less close 
attention to the business of the society than 
he had done. Still, he kept alive to the last 
his interest in India, corresponding with 
Holkar, maharajah of Indore, with ffreat re- 
grularity. He indignantly repelled the accu- 
sation made against Holkar in the affair of 
Colonel Durand [see Dttrajjd, Sib Henry 
Marion]. 

In 1872 Dickinson was deeply grieved by 
the death of his youngest son, and in 1875 
felt still more deeply the loss of his wife, 
whom he did not long survive. On 23 Nov. 
1876 he was found dead in his study, at 
1 Upper Grosvenor Street, London. From 
the papers lying on the table it was evident 
that he had been engaged in writing a reply 
to Holkar's assailants, which was afterwards 
completed and published by his friend Major 
Evans Bell under the title of * Last Counsels 
of an Unknown Counsellor.' 

The published works of Dickinson, chiefly 
in pamphlet form, are as follows : 1. * India, 
it« Government under Bureaucracy,* Lon- 
don, 1852, 8vo. 2. * The Famine in the North- 
West Provinces of India,' London, 1861, 8vo. 
3, * Reply to the Indigo Planters* pamphlet en- 
titled "Brahmins and Pariahs," published by 
the Indigo manufacturers of Bengal,' London, 
1861, 8vo. 4. *A Letter to Lord Stanley 
on the Policy of the Secretary of State for 
India,' London, 1868, 8vo. 5. * Dhar not re- 
stored,' 1864. 6. * Sequel to "Dhar not re- 
stored," and a Proposal to extend the Prin- 
ciple of Restoration,' London, 1865, 8vo. 

7. * A Scheme for the Establishment of Effi- 
cient Militia Reser>^es,' London, 1871, 8vo. 

8. * Last Counsels of an Unknown Counsel- 
lor,' edited by E. Bell, London, 1877, 8vo, of 
which a special edition, with portrait, was 
published in 1883, 8vo. 

[Memoir by Major Evans Bell prefixed to 
Last Counsels of an Unknown Counsellor."! 

R. H. 

DICKINSON, JOSEPH, M.D. (d. 1865), 
botanist, took the degree of M.B. at Dublin 
1837, and proceeded M.A. and M.D. in 1843, 
taking also an ad eundem de^e at Cambridge. 
About 1830 he became physician to the Liver- 
pool Royal Infirmary, and subsequently also 
to the Fever Hospital, Workhouse, and South 



Dispensary. He lectured on medicine and 
on botany at the Liverpool School of Medi- 
cine, and in 1851 published a small 'Flora 
of Liverpool,' to which a supplement was 
issued in 1855. He served as president of 
the Liverpool Literary and Philosophical 
Society, and was a fellow of the Royal and 
Linnean Societies, and of the Royal College 
of Physicians. He died at Bedford Street 
South, Liverpool, in July 1865. 

[Medical Directory, 1864; local press; Flora- 
of Liverpool.] Q-. S. B. 

DICKINSON, WILLIAM (1756-1822), 
topographer and legal writer, whose ongi- 
nai name was William Dickinson Rastul, 
was the only son of Dr. William Rastall, 
vicar-general of the church of Southwell. He 
was bom in 1756, and became a fellow of 
Jesus College, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1777, M.A. in 17 QO{GraduattCanta- 
brigiensesj ed. 1856, p. 316). On leaving the 
university he devoted himself to the study 
of the law. In 1795, at the request of Mrs. 
Henrietta Dickinson of Eastward Hoc, he 
assumed the name of Dickinson only. His 
residence was at Muskam Grange, near New- 
ark, and he was a justice of the peace for the 
counties of Nottingham, Lincoln, Middlesex, 
Surrey, and Sussex. He died in Cumberland 
Place, New Road, London, on 9 Oct. 1822. 
By his wife Harriet, daughter of John Ken- 
rick of Bletchingley, Surrey, he had a nume- 
rous family. 

His works are : 1. * History of the Anti- 
quities of the Town and Church of South- 
well, in the County of Nottingham,' London, 
1787, 4to ; second edition, improved, 1801-3, 
to which he added a supplement in 1819, and 

frefixed to which is his portrait, engraved by 
loll, from a painting by Sherlock. 2. * The 
History and Antiquities of the Town of 
Newark, in the Coimty of Nottingham (the 
Sidnacester of the Romans), interpersed with 
Biographical Sketches,' two parts, Newark, 
1806, 1819, 4to. These histories of South- 
well and Newark form four parts of a work 
which he entitled : * Anticjuities, Historical,. 
Architectural, Chorographical, and Itinerary, 
in Nottinghamshire and the adjacent Coun- 
ties,' 2 vols. Newark, 1801-19, 4to. 3. * A 
Practical Guide to the Quarter and other 
Sessions of the Peace,' London, 1815, 8vo ; 
6th edition, with great additions by Thomas 
Noon Talfourd and R. P. Tyrwhitt, London, 
1845, 8vo. 4. * The Justice Law of the last 
five years, from 1813 to 1817,' London, 1818, 
8vo. 5. * A Practical Exposition of the Law 
relative to the Office and Duties of a Justice 
of the Peace,' 2nd edition, 3 vols. London,. 
1822, 8vo. 
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[Gent Mag. Ivii. 424, Ixxi. 926, Ixxiii. 1046, 
IxKYi. 1026, xcii. 376 ; Evans's Cat. of Engraved 
Portraits, No. 3141 ; Biogr. Diet, of Living Au- 
thors (1816), p. 94 ; Cat. of Printed Books in 
Brit. Mus. ; Lowndes's Bibl. Man. (Bohn), 2061 ; 
Clarke's BibL Legum, p. 120; Marvin's Legal 
Bibliography, p. 266; Upcott's English Topo- 
graphy, ii. 1062-5.1 T. C. 

DICKINSON, WILLIAM (1746-1823), 
mezzotint engraver, was bom in London in 
1746. Early in life he began to engrave in 
mezzotint, mostly caricatures and portraits 
after R. E. Pine, and in 1767 he was awarded 
■a premium by the Society of Arts. In 1773 
he commenced publishing his own works, and 
in 1778 entered into partnership with Thomas 
Wat«on, who engraved in both stipple and 
mezzotint, and wno died in 1781. Dickinson 
appears to have been still carrying on the 
business of a printseller in 1791, but he after- 
wards removed to Paris, where he continued 
the practice of his art, and died in the sum- 
mer of 1828. 

Some of Dickinson's plates are among the 
most brilliant examples of mezzotint en- 
graving. They are excellent in drawing and 
render with much truth the characteristics 
of Reynolds and other painters after whose 
works they were engraved. Fine proofs of 
these have become very scarce, and fetch 
high prices when sold by public auction. 
Dickinson's most important works are por- 
traits, especially those after Sir Joshua lley- 
nolds, which include full-length portraits of 
George III in his coronation robes, Charles, 
duke of Rutland, Elizabeth, coimtess of Derby , 
Diana, viscountess Crosbie, Mrs. Sheridan as 
-* St. Cecilia,' Mrs. Pelham, Mrs. Mathew, Lord 
Robert Manners, and Richard Barwell and 
flon; and three-quarter or half-length por- 
traits of Jane, auchess of Gbrdon, Emilia, 
duchess of Leinster, Lady Charles Spencer, 
Lady Taylor, Richard, earl Temple, Admiral 
Lora Rodney, Sir Joseph Banks, Dr. Percy, 
bishop of Dromore, Soame Jenyns, and the 
Hon. Richard Edgcumbe. He engraved also 
portraits of John, duke of Argyll, al'ter Gains- 
Dorough ; Lord-chancellor Thurlow (full- 
length). Admiral Lord Keppel, Thomas, lord 
Ghruitham, Sir Charles Hardy, Dr. Law, bi- 
shop of Carlisle, Isaac Reed, and Miss Ra- 
mus (afterwards Lady Dav), after Romney ; 
George U (full-length), Ferdinand, duke of 
Brunswick, David Garrick, Miss Nailer as 
^ Hebe,'Mr8. Yates (full-length), John Wilkes 
/two plates), and James Worsdale, after Pine ; 
Kichard, first earl Grosvenor (full-length), 
after Benjamin West ; the Duke and Duchess 
of York (two full-lengths), after Hoppner ; 
Mrs. Siddona as * Isabella ' (full-length), aft«r 
Beach ; Charles, second earl Grey, and Wil- 



liam, lord Auckland, after Sir Thomas Law- 
rence; Samuel Wesley when a boy (full- 
length), after Russell ; Mrs. Gwyime and Mrs. 
Bunbury as the * Merry Wives of Windsor,' 
after D. Gardner ; Sir Robert Peel, after North- 
cote ; Charles Bannister, after W. C. Lind- 
say ; Mrs. Hartley as * Elfrida,' after Nixon ; 
Napoleon I, after G6rard (1816) ; Catharine, 
empress of Russia ; and others after Angelica 
Kaufimann, Dance, Wheatley, Gainsborough, 
Dupont, Stubbs, and Morland. Besides these 
he engraved a * llolv Family,' after Correggio ; 
heads of Rubens, tielena Forman (Rubens's 
second wife), and Vandyck, after Rubens; 

* The Gardens of Carlton House, with Nea- 
politan Ballad-singers,' aft^r -Bunbury ; * The 
Murder of David Rizzio ' and * Margaret of 
Ainou a Prisoner before Edward IV,* after 
J. Graham ; * Lydia,' after Peters ; and * Ver^ 
tumnus and Pomona ' and * Madness,' after 
Pine, some of which are in the dotted style. 
Mr. Chaloner Smith, in his * British Mezzo- 
tinto Portraits,' describes ninety-six plates 
by Dickinson. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists of the English 
School, 1878; Chaloner Smith's British Mezzo- 
tint© Portraits, 1878-83, i. 171-203; Blanc's 
Manuel de TAmateur d'Elstampes, 1864-7, ii. 
125-6.] R. E. G. 

DICKONS, MARIA (1770 P-1833), vo- 
calist, whose maiden name was Poole, is said 
to have been bom in London about 1770, 
though the right date is probably a few years 
later. She developed a talent for music at 
an early age: when six she played Han- 
del's concertos, and when thirteen she sang 
at Vauxhall. She was taught singing by 
Rauzzini at Bath, and after appearing at the 
Antient concerts in 1792, was engaged at 
Covent Garden, where she made her d^but 
as Ophelia on 9 Oct. 1793, introducing the 
song of *Mad Bess.' On the 12th of the 
same month she appeared as Polly in the 

* Beggar's Opera,' in which part she was said 
to be delightful. Aft<ir 1794 Miss Poole 
seems to have confined herself chiefly to the 
provinces. She was married in 1800, and for 
a time retired, but her husband having sus- 
tained losses in trade, she resumed her pro- 
fessional career, and reappeared at Covent 
Garden on 20 Oct. 1807 as Mandane in * Ar- 
taxerxes.' In 1811 she joined the Drury 
Lane company, then performing at the Ly- 
ceum, where she appeared on 22 Oct. as 
Clara in the ' Duenna.' On 18 June 1812 
she sang the Countess in Mozart's * Nozze 
di Figaro ' to the Susanna of Catalani, on the 
production of the work at the King's Theatre 
for the first time in England. She also sang 
at the Drury Lane oratorios in 1813 and 1816. 
When Catalani left England she took Mrs. 
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Dickons to sing with her at Paris, but the 
English soprano had no success there, and 
went on to Italy, where she was more ap- 
preciated. At Venice she was elected an 
honoraiy member of the Instituto Filarmo- 
nico. She was engaged to sing with Velluti, 
but the death of a near relation recalled 
her to England, where she reappeared at 
Covent Garden on 13 Oct. 1818 as Rosina 
in Bishop's perversion of Rossini's * Barbiere 
di SiviAa. She also sane the Countess 
in a similar version of the * Nozze di Figaro ' 
on 6 March 1819, in which her success was 
brilliant. About 1820 she retired from the 
profession. The reason of her taking this step 
is said by some to have been ill-health, and 
by others a bequest which renderiKi her in- 
dependent. She is said to have suftered from 
cancer, and latterly from paralysis. She died 
at her house in llegent Street, 4 May 1833. 
Not many detailed accounts of Mrs. Dickons's 
singing are extant, but her voice seems to 
have been 'powerful and mellifluous,* and 
she possessed * a sensible and impressive into- 
nation and a highly polished taste.' Another 
account says that wnen she sang sacred music 
* religion seemed to breathe from every note.* 
The following portraits of her were en- 
graved: 1. lull face, painted by Miss E. 
Smith, engraved by Woodman, junior, and 
published 1 May 1808. 2. Profile to the 
right, engraved by Freeman, and published 
1 July 1808. 3. Full face, holding a piece 
of music, engraved by M. A. Bourlier, and 
published 1 July 1812. 4. Full face, holding 
up the first finger of her left hand, painted 
by Bradley, engraved by Penry, and published 
1 May 1819. Mathews's theatrical gallery 
in the Garrick Club also contains a portrait. 
Her mother died at Newingtonin March 1807, 
and her father at Islington 17 Jan. 1812. 

[Grove's Diet, of Music, i. ; F^tis's Biographie 
des Musiciens, iii. 16 ; Oenest's Hist, of the 
Stage, viii. 696 ; Pohl's Mozart imd Haydn in 
London, i. 148; Busby's Anecdotes, iii. 21; 
Parke's Musical Memoirs, i. 136 ; Quarterly 
Musical Review, i. 62, 403, 406; Gent. Mag. 
for 1807, p. 283, 1812, p. 93, 1833, p. 649; 
Georgian Era, iv. 302; playbills and prints in 
Brit. Mus.] W. B. S. 

DICKSON, ADAM (1721-1776), ^^Titer 
on agriculture, son of the llev. Andrew Dick- 
son, minister of Aberlady, East Lothian, was 
bom in 1721 at Aberlady, and studied at 
Eldinburgh University, where he took the 
degree of M.A. From boyhood he had been 
destined by his father for the ministry, and 
was in due time appointed minister of Dunse 
in Berwickshire in 1750, after a long lawsuit 
on the subject of the presentation. He soon 
lived down the opposition of a party which 



this raised in his parish. After residing 
twentv years at Dunse, he was transferred 
in 17^9 to Whittinghame in East Lothian, 
and died there seven years after in oonse- 

?[uence of a fall from his horse on returning 
rom Innen^'ick. He married, 3 April 1742, 
Anne Haldane. One of his two oaughters 
gave a short biography of her father to the 
editor to be prefixed to his chief work, * The 
Husbandry of the Ancients.' He had also a 
son, William. Dickson was a man of quick 
apprehension and sound judgment. He died 
universally regretted, not merely as a clergy- 
man and scholar, but still more on account 
of his benevolence and good works, and his 
readiness in counsel. lie passed his life be- 
tween his cherished country employments on 
a large farm of his father's, where ne lost no 
opportunity of gathering experience from the 
conversation of the neighbouring farmers,, 
and the duties of his holy office. Having 
early shown a great taste for agriculture, 
he wat<;hed its processes carefully, and made 
rapid progress m it, as he always connected 
practice with theory. On moving to Dunse 
he found more real improvements in the art> 
and also more ditHculties to be surmounted 
than had been the case in East Lothian. 
Observing that English works on agriculture 
were ill adapted to the soil and climate of 
Scotland, and consisted of theories rather 
than facts supported by experience, he de- 
termined to compose a * Treatise on Agricul- 
ture * on a new plan. The first volume of 
this appeared in 1762, and was followed by 
a second in 1770. This treatise is practical 
^ and excellently adapted to the farming of 
\ Scotland, its first four books treating of soils^ 
tillage, and manures in general, the other 
four of schemes of managing farms, usual in 
Scotland at that time, and suggestions for 
their improvement. Dickson's next publi- 
cation was an * Essay on Manures' (1772), 
among a collection termed * Georgical Els- 
says.' His views are quite in accordance 
with modem practice. It was directed against 
a Mr. Tull, who held that careful ploughing 
alone provided suflicient fertilisation for the 
soil, and is almost a reproduction, word for 
word, of a section in Dickson's 'Treatise.'^ 
He also wTote * Small Farms Destructive to 
the Countrv in its present Situation,' Edin- 
burgh, 1704. 

Twelve years after his death (1788) the 
work by which Dickson is best known was 
printed with a dedication to the Duke of 
Buccleuch. *The Husbandry of the An- 
cients ' was composed late in life, and cost 
the author much labour. He collects the 
agricultural processes of the ancients under 
their proper heads, and compares them with. 
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modem practice, in which his experience ren- 
ders him a safe g^de. The first volume con- 
tains accounts of the Roman yilla, crops, 
manures, and ploughs ; the second treats of 



[q. v.l accompanied him, and sensed as his 
bri^de-major in the operations before Oporto 
and the subsequent expulsion of Soult's army 
from Portugal. Soon after he was appointed 



the different ancient crops and the times of i to a company in the Portuguese artillery in 
Bowing: He translates freely from the * Scrip- ' the room of Captain (afterwards Sir John) 
tores ilei Rustic®,' and subjoins the origi- | May, returning nome. He subsequently be- 
nal passages ; but if his practical knowledge ^ came major and lieutenant-colonel in the 
enabled him to clear up difficulties which Portuguese service, which gave him prece- 
had been passed by in former commentators, dence over brother officers who were his se- 
his scholarship, according to Professor Kam- niors in the British artillery. In command 
say (Diet, of Greek and Roman Antiquities, ' of the Portuguese artillery he took part in 
'Agricultural), was so imperfect that in many the battle of Busaco in 1810, the affair of 
instances he failed to interpret correctly the , Campo Mayor, the siege and capture of Oli- 
originals. The book was translated into venza, and the battle of Albuera in 1811. 
French by M. Paris (Paris, 180:^). His abilities were recognised by Lord Wel- 

[An account of the author, probably the one lington,andtheartillery details at the various 
written by his daughter, is prefixed to the Hus- sieges were chiefly entrusted to him (GcR- 
bandry of the Ancients, which forms the sub- WOOD, Well. Desp. y. 91). He superintended 
stance of the notices of him in Didot, Nouvelle the artillery operations in the first and second 
Biographie G^nerale. and the Biogniphie Uni- sieges of Badaioz under the immediate orders 
verselle; Dickson's own works; Scott's Fasti of Lord Wellington in 1811 ; also at the 
Ecclesiae Scoticanse; Presbytery Register and siege and capture of Ciudad Rodrigo, the 
Aberlady Session Register ; Whittinghame Mi- siege and capture of Badajoz, the attack and 
nutes of Session.] M. G. W. . capture of the forts of Ahuaraz, the siege and 

DICKSON, Sir ALEXANDER (1777- j capture of the forts of Salamanca, and the 
1840), major-general, rojral artillery, was siege of Burgos, all in 1812. He commanded 
third son of Admiral A\ illiam Dickson of ' the reserve artillery at the battle of Sala- 
Sydenham House, Roxburghshire, by his ' manca and Capture of Madrid in the same 
first wife, the daughter of William Colling- year. Dickson, a lieutenant-colonel in the 
wood of Unthank, Northumberland, and , Portuguese artillery, and brevet-major and 
brother of Admiral Sir Collingwood Dickson, i first captain of a company of British artillery 
second baronet (see Foster, ^aronf^o^tf). He ^ (No. 5 of the old lOth battalion R.A., which 
was bom 3 June 1777, and entered the Royal under its second captain, Cairns, did good 
Military Academy, SVoolwich, as a cadet service in the Peninsula, and was afterwards 
6 Aprill793, passing out as second lieutenant ' disbanded), became brevet lieutenant-colonel 
royalartillery 6Nov. 1794. His subsequent , in the British service on 27 April 1812. 
commissions in the British artillery were , Writing of him at the period of the advance 
dated as follows: first lieutenant 6 March , into Spain in the spring of 1813, the historian 
1796, captain-lieutenant 14 Oct. 1801, captain of the royal artillery observes: * Whilst at 
10 April 1805, major 26 June 1823, lieutenant- I Villa Ponte awaiting further advance his 
colonel 2 April 1825, colonel 1 July 1836. : correspondence reveals more of the personal 
As a subaltern he served at the capture of ■ element than his letters, as a rule, allow to 
Minorca inl798,and at the blockade of Malta become visible. The alternate hoping and 
and siege ofValetta in 1800, where he was | despairing as to orders to advance — the 
employed as acting engineer. As captain he ennui produced by forced idlent^ss — t he im- 
commanded the artillery of the reinforce- | petuous way in which he would fling himself 



ments sent out to South America under Sir 
Samuel A uchmuty [q. v.],which arrived in the 
Rio Plate 5 April 1807, and captured Monte 
Video, and was afterwards present at, but not 
engaged in, the disastrous attempt on Buenos 
Arres. For a time he commanded t he artillery 
oi the army, in which he was succeeded by 
Augustus Frajser (Duncan, Hist. Roy. Art. 
iL 170, 176, 178). AVhen Colonel Howorth 
arrived in Portu^ to assume command of 
the artillery of Sir Arthur Wellesley's army 
in April 1809, Dickson, who was in hopes of 
obtaining employment in a higher grade m t he 
Portugueee artillery under Marshal Beresford 



into professional discussions with General 
Macleod (deputy adjutant-general of artil- 
lery), merely to occupy his leisure — the spas- 
modic fits of jseal in improving the arrange- 
ments of his immense train, all unite to pre- 
sent to the reader a very vivid picture of 
him whose hand, so long still, penned these 
folded letters. His recurring attacks of fever, 
followed by apologies like the following: 
" The fact is when I am well I forget all, take 
violent exercise, and knock myself up ; but 
I am determined to be more careful in future,^ 
followed by the inevitable relapse — proof of 
the failure of his good intentions — combine 
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to put before the reader a veiy lovable picture 
of a very earnest man ' (ib. ii. 81 1 ). In May 
1813 the Marquis of Wellington, whose re- 
lations with the commanding officers of royal 
artillery in Spain for some time past had 
been very unsatisfactory, invited Dickson to 
take command of the allied artillery, his 
brevet rank giving him the requisite seniority 
(GuBWOOD, Well. Bejtp. vi. 472). Dickson, 
still a captain of artillery, thus succeeded 
to what properly was a lieutenant-general's 
command, having eight thousand men and 
between three thousand and four thousand 
horses under him (Evidence of Sir H. Har- 
dinge before Select Committee on Public Ex- 
penditure, 1828, p. 44), He commanded the 
allied artillery at V ittoria, and by virtue of his 
brevet rank was senior to Augustus Frazer, 
under whom he had served in South America, 
at the siege of St. Sebastian. Frazer in one 
of his letters alludes to the * manly simpli- 
city * of character of Dickson, to whom he 
refers in generous and chivalrous terms. 
Dickson commanded the allied artillery at 
the passage of the Bidassoa, in the battles on 
the Nivelle and Nive, at the passage of the 
Adour, and the battle of Toulouse. After 
the war the officers of the field train depart- 
ment who had ser\'ed under him presented 
him with a splendid piece of plate, and the 
officers of the royal artillery who served under 
him in the campaigns of 1813-14 presented 
him with a sword of honour. 

Dickson commanded the artillery in the 
unfortunate expedition to New Orleans and 
at the capture of Fort Bowyer, Mobile. He 
returned from America in time to take part 
in the Waterloo campaign. At this time he 
was first captain of Gr (afterwards F) troop 
of the royal horse artillery, of whose doings 
its second captain, after^^^ards the late Gent»- 
ral Cavallier Mercer, has left so ^aphic an 
account (see Cavallier Merceb, Waterloo), 
Dickson was present at Quatre Bras and Wa- 
terloo, in personal attendance on Sir George 
Wood, commanding the artillery (Duncan, 
ii. 435^. He subsequently commanded the 
battenng-train sent in aid of the Prussian 
army at the sieges of Maubeuge, Landrecies, 
PhiUpville, Marienburg, and Rocroy, in July- 
August 1815, but which the Duke of Wel- 
lington, disapproving of the acts of Prince 
Augustus of Prussia, directed later to with- 
draw to Mons (see C^urwood, viii. 198, 208, 
227, 256). In all his campaigns Dickson was 
never once wounded. 

In 1822 Dickson was appointed inspector 
of artilleiT, and succeeded Lieutenant-general 
Sir John Macleod as deputy adiutant-general 
royal artillery on the removal of the latter 
to the office of director-general in 1827. On 



Macleod 8 death in 1833 Dickson succeeded 
him, and combined the offices of director- 
general of the field train department and 
deputy adjutant-general of royal artillery up 
to his death, a period during which all ar- 
tillery progress was stifled by parliamentary 
retrenchment. He became a major-ffeneral 
10 Jan. 1837. In 1838 Dickson, who had re- 
ceived the decorations of K.C.B. and K.C.H., 
was made G.C.B., being the only officer of 
royal artillery then holding the grand cross 
of the military division of the order. He was 
also aide-de-camp to the queen, and one of the 
commissioners of the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst. He was one of the original Al- 
lows of the Royal Geographical Society and 
a fellow of other learned societies. He died 
at his residence, Charles Street, Berkeley 
Square, 22 April 1840, at the age of sixty- 
two, and was buried in Plumstead old church- 
yard. In 1847 a monument was erected to 
his memory by regimental subscription in 
the grounds of the Koyal Military Repository, 
Woolwich. 

Dickson was not only a great artilleryman 
but also a most industrious and methodical 
collector and registrar of details which came 
under his notice. During the various sieges 
in the Peninsula which were conducted by 
him he kept diaries, mentioning even the 
most triffing facta, and on his return to Eng- 
land he procured from General Macleod the 
whole 01 the long series of letters he had 
written to him between 1811 and 1814. This 
mass of information was placed by the present 
possessor, General Sir Collingwood Dickson, 
V.C., in the hands of Colonel Duncan when 
that officer was preparing his * History of the 
Royal Artillery,* and forms the basis of the 
narrative there given of the later Peninsula 
campaigns, the great intrinsic value of the 
memoranda being enhanced by the fact that 
many of the letter-books of the deputy ad- 
jutant-generars department for the period 
are or were missing (Duncan, vol. ii.) Seve- 
ral portraits of Dickson are extant, among 
which may be mentioned the figure (in spec- 
tacles) in Havter*8 * Waterloo Guests,* and a 
very spirited Lalf-length photograph forming 
the frontispiece to the second volume of 
Colonel Duncan's * History of the Royal Ar- 
tillerv.' 

Dickson married, first, on 19 Sept. 1802, 
Eulalia, daughter of Don Stefano Brion^ of 
Minorca, and by her (who died 24 July 1880) 
had a numerous family of sons and daugh- 
ters; secondly, on 18 Dec. 1830, Mrs.. Mea- 
dows, relict of Eustace Meadows of Conholt 
Park, Hampshire, who survived him and re- 
married Major-general Sir John Campbell 
[q. v.], Portuguese service. 
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Dickson's third son by his first wife is the 
present Qeneral Sir Collin^ood Dickson, 
V .0., K.C.B., royal artillery, late president of 
the ordnance select committee, an artillery 
officer who served with much distinction in 
the Crimea, and in India during the mutiny, 
jind who, as before stated, is the holder of 
his father's professional memoranda, &c. 

[Fo8ter*s Baronetage, nnder ' Dickson ; ' Dun- 
•can's Hist. Roy. Artillery; Gurwood's Well. 
Desp. particularly vols. v. vi. and viii. ; Kane's 
List of Officers Roy. Artillery (revised ed. 1869) ; 
Oent. Mag. 1831, 1840.] H. M. C. 

DICKSON, ALEXANDER (1836-1887), 
botanist, descended from a family long the 
proprietors of Kilbucho, Lanarkshire, and 
Hartree, Peeblesshire, was bom in Edinburgh 
on 21 Feb. 1836, and graduated in medicine at 
Edinburgh University in 1860. He had pre- 
viously written some papers for the * Trans- 
actions of the Edinburgh Botanical Society,' 
and he was selected in 1862 to lecture on 
botany at Aberdeen University during the 
illness of Professor George Dickie [q. v.] 
Having continued to studv and write upon 
the development and morptiology of flowers, 
Dickson was appointed professor of botany 
at Dublin University on the death of Dr. 
Harvey. In 1868 he became professor of 
botany at Glasgow, and in 1879 he suc- 
<;eeded Dr. J. H. Balfour in the botanical 
4ihaiT at Edinburgh, and as regius keeper of 
the Royal Botanic Garden. He was a sue- ; 
<5es8ful lecturer, having a very attractive and 
kind manner ; an excellent draughtsman and 
field botanist, and a skilled musician and col- ! 
lector of Gaelic airs. He was also a generous 
and improving landlord. He died suddenly, 
of heart disease, during an interval of a curl- 
ingmatch, in which he was a leading player, ' 
at Thriepland Pond, near Hartree, where be , 
was spending the Christmas vacation, on 
30 Dec. 1887. Dickson's very numerous papers ' 
on botany were published in the * Transac- 
tions of the Edinburgh Botanical Society,* 
'Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal,' j 
'Proceeding' and ^Transactions of Royal 
Society, Edmburgh,' and * Journal of Botany.' 1 
Many of them are of considerable morpho- ! 
logical value, but Dickson was essentiallv a 1 
cautious botanist. He also contributed a 
paper ' On Consanguineous Marriages viewed ' 
in the light of Comparative Physiology ' to 1 
the * Gla^ow Medicid Journal,' iv. 1872. He | 
was hon. M.D. Dublin, LL.D. Glasgow, F. R.S. | 
Edinb., and had been twice president of the 
Botanical Society of Edinburgh. 

[Scotsman, 81 Dec. 1887, 6 Jan. 1888; Nar 
tare, 6 Jan. 1888; Athenaeam, 14 Jan. 1888.] 

G. T. B. 



DICKSON or DICK, DAVID (1683?- 
1663), Scottish dinne, was the only son of 
John Dick or Dickson, a wealth v merchant 
in the Trongate of Glasgow, wliose father 
was an old ieuar of some lands called the 
Kirk of Muir, in the parish of St. Ninians, 
Stirlingshire. He was bom in Glas^w about 
1683, and educated at the university, where 
he graduated M.A., and was appointed one 
of the regents or professors 01 philosophy. 
These regents, accoixling to the recommenda- 
tions of the general assembly, only continued 
in office eight years, and on the conclusion of 
his term of office Dickson was in 1618 or- 
dained minister of the parish of Irvine. In 
1620 be was named in a leet of seven to be a 
minister in Edinburgh, but being suspected 
of nonconformitv his nomination was not 
pressed (Calderwood, History of the Kirk of 
Scotland, vii. 448). Having publicly testi- 
fied against the five articles of Perth, he was 
at the instance of Law, archbishop of Glas- 
gow, summoned to appear before the high 
court of commission at Edinburgh, 9 Jan. 
1622, but having declined the junsdiction of 
the court, he was subsequentlv deprived of his 
ministry in Irvine, and ordained to proceed 
toTurrifi^, Aberdeenshire, within twenty days 
(i^.vii. 630-42). When about to proceed on his 
journey northward, the Archbishop of Glas- 
gow, at the request of the Earl of Eglinton, 
permitted him to remain in Ayrshire, at Eglin- 
ton, where for about two months he preached 
in the hall and courtyard of the castle. As 
great crowds went from Irvine to hear him, 
he was then ordered to set out for Turriff, but 
about the end of July 1623 was permitted to 
return to his charge at Irvine, and remained 
there unmolested till 1637. Along with 
Alexander Henderson and Andrew Cant, he 
attended the private meeting convened in 
the latter year by Lord Lome, afterwards 
Marquis of Argyll, at which thev began to 
regret their dangerous estate with the pride 
and avarice of the prelates (Spalding, 3fe- 
morials of the TroubleSy i. 79). The same 
year he prevailed on the presbytery of Irvine 
for the suspension of the service-book, and 
he formed one of the deputation of noblemen 
and influential ministers deputed by the co- 
venanters to visit Aberdeen to * invite the 
ministry and gentry into the covenant ' (Gor- 
don, Scots Affairs] i. 82 ; Spalding, Memo^ 
rials, i. 91). The doctors and professors of 
Aberdeen proved, however, * not easily to be 
gained,' and after various encounters with 
the covenanters published * General Demandis 
concerning the lait Covenant,' &c. 1638, re- 
printed 1662 (the latter edition having some 
copies with the title-page dated 1663), to 
which Henderson and Dickson drew up a 
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reply entitled * Ansuerif* of sum Bretheren 
of the Ministrie to the KeplyU of the MinLs- 
teris and Professoris of Di\'inity at Abirdein/ 
1688, reprinted 1663. This was answered 
by the Aberdeen professors in * Duplyes of 
the Minsteris and Professpris of Abirdein/ 
1688. At the memorable assembly which 
met at Glasgow in 1688 Alexander Hender- 
son was chosen in preference to Dickson to 
fill the chair, but Dickson distinguished him- 
self greatly in the deliberations, delivering a 
speech of great tact when the commissioner 
threatened to leave the assembly, and in the 
eleventh session giving a learned discourse 
on Arminianism (printed in * Select Biogra- 
phies,* Wodrow Society, i. 17-27). The 
assembly also named him one of the four 
inspectors to be set over the university cities, 
the city to which he was named being Glas- 
gow (Gordon, Scots Affairs^ ii. 169), but in 
his case the resolution was not carried out 
till 1640, when he was appointed to the 
newly instituted professorship of divinity. 
In the army of the covenanters, under Alex- 
ander Leslie, which encamped at Dunse Law 
in June 1639, he acted as chajdain of the 
Ayrshire regiment, eommandiHi by the Earl 
of Loudoun, and at the general assembly 
which, after the pacification, met at Edin- 
burgh in August of the same year, was chosen 
moderator. In 1643 he was appointed, along 
with Alexander Hender>ou and David Cal- 
derwood, to draw up a * Directory for Public 
Worship,* and he was also joint author with 
James Durham [q. v.], who afterwards suc- 
ceeded him in the ])rofessorship in Glasgow, 
of the * Sum of Saving Knowledge,* fre- 
quently printed along with the * Confession 
of Faith and catechisms, although it never 
received the formal sanction of the church. 
In 1650 he was translated to the divinity 
chair of the university of Edinburgh, where 
he delivered an inaugural address in Latin, 
which was translated by George Sinclair into 
English, and, under the name of * Truth's 
Victory over Error,' was published as Sin- 
clair's own in 1684. The piracy having been 
detected, it was republished with Dicltson's 
name attached and a * Life * of Dickson bv 
Wodrow in 1752. In 1650 he was appointed 
hy the committee of the kirk one of a deputa- 
tion to congratulate Charles II on his arrival 
in Scotland. For declining to take the oath of 
supremacy at the Restoration he was ejected 
from his chair, and the hardships to which he 
had to submit had such iniurious effects that 
he gradually failed in health and died in the 
beginning of 1603. By his wife, Margaret 
Robert on, daughter of Archibald Robert on of 
Stonehall, a voanger brother of the house of Er- 
nock, LanartiBhire, he had three sons, of w^hom 



John, the eldest, was clerk to- the exchequer 
in Scotland, and Alexander, the second son, 
was professor of Hebrew in the university of 
Edinburgh. Besides the works already re- 
ferred to, he was the author of: 1. 'A Trea- 
tise on the Promises,* 1680. 2. 'Explana- 
tion of the Epistle to the Hebrews/ 1685. 
8. ' Expositio analytica omnium Apostoli- 
carum Epistolarum, 1046. 4. 'A Brief Ex- 
position of the Gospel according to Matthew,* 
1651. 5. 'Explanation of the First Fifty 
Psalms,* 1653. 6. ' Explication upon the 
Last Fifty Psalms,* 1655. 7. * A Brief Ex- 
plication of the Psalms from L to C,* 1655. 
8. ' Therapeutica Sacra, seu de curandis Casi- 
bus Conscientise circa Re^nerationem per 
Fcbderum Divinorum applicationem/ 1656, 
of which an edition by his son, Alexander 
Dickson, entitled * Therapeutica Sacra, or 
Cases of Conscience resolved,* was published 
in 1664; and an English translation, en- 
titled 'Therapeutica Sacra, or the Method of 
healing the Diseases of the Conscience con- 
cerning Rtgeneration,* in 1095. His various 
commentaries were j>ubli8hed in conjunction 
with a number of other ministers, each of 
whom, in accordance with a project initiated 
by Dickson, had particular books of the * hard 
parts of scripture * assigned them. He was 
also the author of a number of ' short poems 
on pious and serious subjects,* which were 

* spread among country people and sen-ants,' 
to * be sung with the common tunes of the 
Psalms.* Among them were * The Christian 
Sacrifice,' * .0 Mother dear, Jerusalem,' * True 
Christian Love,* and ' Honey Drops, or Crys- 
tal Streams.* Several of his manuscripts 
were printed among his * Select Works,* pub- 
lished with a life in 1838. 

[Life by Wotlrow, prefixed to Truth's Victory, 
and reprinted in Select Biographies published 
by Wodrow iSociety in 1847, ii. 1-U ; additional 
details iu i. 316-20; Robert Bail lie's LetU»r» 
and Journals (Iknnatyne Club); Calderwood's 
History of the Kirk of iScotland, vol. vii. ; Sj>al- 
ding'sMemorials of the Troubles (SpaldingClub) ; 
Gordon's Scots Affairs (Spalding Club) ; Sir 
James Balfour's Annals; Wodrow's History <if 
the Sufferings of the Church of Scotland ; Lane's 
Memorials ; Life of Ro!)ert Blair ; Hew Scott's 
Fasti Eccles. Scot. ii. 8 ; Chambers's Eminent 
Scotsmen, i. 446-9.] T. F. H. 

DICKSON, DAVID, the elder (1764- 
1820), theologian, was bom in 1764, at New- 
lands in Peeolesshire, where his father was 
minister. He studied at the universities of 
Glasgow and Edinburgh, and was ordained 
minister of Libberton, in his native county, in 
1777. 'There,' says his biographer in Kay's 

* Portraits,' * he began that course of faithful 
and zealous labour among all classes of the 
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people, not in the pulpit only, but from house he had a family of three sons and three 
to house, by which he was so peculiarly distin- daughters, and in 1 824 the university of Edin- 
ffuished throughout the remainder of his life/ j burgh conferred on him the degree of D.D. 
In 1783 he was translated to Bothkennar lie had some reputation as a Hebrew scholar; 
in Stirlingshire; in 1795 to the chapel in his sermons were plain and sound ; in private 




city 



larging on the qualities of his preaching, which 
was thoroughly in the evangelical spirit, the 



disrup 



Scotch church. On the occasion of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott's funeral he was chosen to hold the 



writer above quoted says : * Of this, the gene- ! service in the house at Abbotsford. Dickson 
ral strain of his sermons, more particularlv | was secretary of the Scottish Missionary So- 
the addresses at their conclusion, of which j ciety for many years ; wrote several articles 
the volume that he published in 1817 fur- in the ^ Edinburgh Encyclopedia * and in the 



nishes a number of interesting and valuable 
specimens, afforded the most unequivocal 
proofs. But perhaps his correspondence by 
letter with a number of private individuals | 



^ Christian Instructor* and other magazines; 
and published * The Influence of Learning on 
Religion ' in 1814, and a small volume of 
sermons in 1818. * Discourses, Doctrinal and 



in every rank of society — ^with youthful in- I Practical,' a collection of his homilies, was 

quirers and aged believers, with doubting and published in 18o7. He also published five 

afflicted and sorrowful, as well as confirmed separate sermons (1806-31), and edited * Me- 

and prosperous and rejoicing believers — moir of Miss Woodbury,' 1826; Uev. W. F. 

attests the fact still more powerfully.' Ireland's sermons, 1829; and lectures and 

Dickson was a cordial supporter of the sermons by the Rev. G. B. Brand, 1841. He 

measures in the church of Scotland promoted died 28 July 1842, and was buried in St. 

by the evangelical party.. He was one of Cuthbert's Church, where a monument waa 

those who voted in the general assembly subsequently erected to his memor}*, which 

against receiving the explanation of Dr. M^Gill shows an accurate likeness of him in his 

oi Ayr as a satisfactory explanation of the later years. 



heresy with which he was charged. This 
was the case referred to in the well-known 
poem of Robert Bums, * The Kirk's Alarm.' 



[Old and New Edinburgh, ii. 134; Hew Scott's 
Fasti Eccl. Scot. sect. i. 127, iii. 177 ; Crombie's 
Modern Athenians, p. 6 (with portrait).] 



* On two several occasions also, viz. the st»ttle- ' A. C. B. 

menta of Biggar and Larbert, he actuaUy j DICKSON, ELIZABETH (1793 ?-l 862), 
braved the highest censure of the ecclesiasti- i philanthropist, was a daughter of Archibald 



cal courts rather than surrender the dictates Dalzel, autnor of * The Hii>tory of Dahomy * 
of his conscience to what he had thought , (1793), governor of Cape Coast Castle, and 





pnetor of the estate of Kilbucho in Peebles- , at Cape Coast Castle in 1793. When quite 
shire, died in 1820. young she was sent to visit a brother, the 

[Scott's Fasti; Kay*8 Portraits, ii. 310; Sermons British vice-consul at Algiers, and there the 
preachedondifferent occasions, by the Rev. David sufferings of the British captives all over 
Dickson, Edinb. 1818.] W. G. B. Barbary made so deep an impression on her^ 

that about 1809, when still only sixteen 

~ )res8 to 

en- 
light be taken to 

David Dickson the elder [q. v.], was minister, relieve the captives, ller communications 
and was educated at the parish school of attracted the attention of the Anti-Piratical 
Bothkennar and afterwards at Edinburgh i Society of Knights and Noble Ladies, from 
University. In 1801 he was accej)ted as a ' whom she received the rights of membership 
nreacher m the established church of Scot- and a gold medal. The matter roused public 
land, and appointed early in 1802 to a chapel . feeling, was taken up bv parliament, and re- 
at Kilmarnock, which he held until in 1803 suited in the despatch*^ of Lord Exmouth's 
he was chosen junior minister of St. Cuth- expedition [see Pellew, Edward]. 
bert's Church, Edinburgh. After the death Miss Dalzel married John Dickson, a sur- 
of the Rev. Sir Henry Moncrieff in 1827 he geon in the royal navv. She continued to 
waa made senior minister, a position he held reside in Africa, chiefly'^at Tripoli, where she 
till hia death. In 1808 he married Janet, was highly esteemed ; and there she died^ 
daughterof James Jobson of Dundee, by whom , 30 April 1862, aged about seventy. 
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[Gent. Mag. 1862, ii. 112, quoting from the 
Malta Times ; Dalzel's History of Dahomy.l 

J. H. 

DICKSON, JAMES (1737 P-1822), bo- 
tanist, was bom at Kirke House, Traquair, 
Peeblesshire, of poor parents, in 1737 or 1738, 
and began lil'e in the gardens of Earl Traquair. 
While still young he went to JefFery's nur- 
sery-garden at Brompton,and in 1772 started 
in business for himself in Covent Garden. Sir 
Joseph Banks threw open his library to him, 
and ne acMjuired a wide knowledge of botany, ' 
and especially of cr3rptogamic plants. Sir 
J. E. Smith bears testimony in an epitaph 
(Memoir and Corre^yondence of Sir J. E, , 
Smith, ii. 234) to his * powerful mind, spot- 
less integrity, singular acuteness and ac- ; 
curacy,' and L*H6ritier dedicated to him 
the genus Dicksoniaj among the tree-ferns. 
Dickson made several tours in the highlands 
in search of plants between 1785 and 1791, 
that of 1789 being in company with Mungo 
Park, whose sister became the second wife 
of the botanist. He published between 1785 
and 1801 four * Fasciculi Plantarum Crvpto- 
gamicarum Britannise/ 4to, containing in all 
four hundred descriptions ; between 1789 and 
1799, * A Collection of Dried Plants, named 
on the authority of the Linntean Herbarium,* 
in seventeen folio fascicles, each containing 
twenty-five species; in 1795, a *Catalogus 
Plantarum Crj^togamicarum Britanniae ;' and 
between 1793 and 1802, his * Hortus Siccus 
Britannicus,' in nineteen folio fascicles, be- 
sides various memoirs in the * Transactions 
of the Linnean Society.* Dickson in 1788 
became one of the original members of this 
society, and in 1804 was one of the eight 
original members and a vice-president of the 
Horticultural Society. He died at Broad 
Green, Croydon, Surrey, 14 Aug. 1822, his 
wife, a son, and two daught^jrs surviving him. 
His portrait by H. P. Briggs, R.A. (1820), 
has been lithographed. 

[Trans. Hort See. v. Appendix, pp. 1-3 ; Biog. 
Universelie, vol. Ixii. ; Royal Society's Catalogue, 
ii. 285.] G. S. B. 

DICKSON, ROBERT, M.D. (1804-1875), 
physician, was bom at Dumfries in 1804, and 
educated at the high school and university 
of Edinburgh, where he graduated M.D. in 
1826. Having settled in Ijondon, he became 
a fellow of the Royal College of Physicians 
in 1855, and continued to practise there till 
1806, when he retired to the country. He 
was an accomplished botanist, and lectured : 
on botany at the medical school in Webb 
Street, and afterwards at St. George's Hos- 
pital. All the articles on ' Materia Medica ' 
in the ' Penny Cyclopaedia ' were by him, and 



he also published several articles on popular 
science in the 'Church of England Maga- 
zine.' He died on 13 Oct. 1876. In 18S4he 
married Mary Ann Coope, who also died in 
1876. There were six surviving children. 

[Medical Times and Gazette, 30 Oct. 1876.] 

J. D. 

DICKSON, SAMUEL, M.D. (1802- 
1869), author of the * Chrono->thermal System 
of Medicine,* was bom in 1802. He studied 
medicine at Edinburgh (where he attached 
himself to Liston in anatomy and surgery) 
and at Paris, qualifying at the Edinburgh 
College of Surgeons in 1825. Having obtained 
a commission as assistant-surgeon in the 
army, he went to India to join the 30th regi- 
ment of foot at Madras. During five years* 
service in India he acquired a large surgical 
experience (he speaks of performing forty 
operations for cataract in one morning), be^- 
came distrustful of the current rules and 
maxims of medical treatment, and speculated 
on the nature of cholera. On his return home 
he graduated M.D. at Glasgow in 1833, and 
began private practice, first at Cheltenham 
and afterwards in Mayfair, London. His first 
published work was * Hints on Cholera and its 
Treatment,' Madras, 1829, in which he traced 
the phenomena of the disease to influences act- 
ing on the nervous centres and the pneumo- 
gastric nerv^e. An English edition, with new 
matter, appeared under the title * The Epi- 
demic Cholera and other prevalent Diseases 
of India,' London, 1832. When the next 
epidemic came, he returned to the subject in 
* lie velat ions on Cholera,' Lond. 1848, and 
*The Cholera and how to cure it,' Lond. 
1849 (J^). Shortly aft^r settling in London, 
where he had no connection with medical 
corporations, societies, hospitals, or schools 
of medicine, he began a series of clever 

Eolemical writings, in which he cast ridicule 
oth on the intelligence and on the honesty 
of contemporary practice by way of recom- 
mending his original views. The following 
is a list of them : 1. <The Fallacy of Physic 
as taught in the schools, with new and im- 
portant Principles of Practice,' 1836. 2. * The 
Unity of Disease analytically and syntheti- 
cally proved, with facts subversive of the 
received practice of physic,' 1838. 3. * Fal- 
lacies of the Faculty, with the principles of the 
Chrono-thermal System,' 1839. 4. * What 
killed Mr. Drummond — the lead or the lan- 
cet?' 1843. 5. *The History of Chrono- 
thermal Medicine ' (title ouoted by himself 
without date ; not in catalogues). 6. * The 
Destructive Art of Healing, or Facts for 
Families ; a sequel to the "Fallacies of the 
Faculty,"' 1858. 7. ' London Medical Prao- 
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tice and its Shortcomings/ 1860. 8. * Me- 
morable Events in the Life of a London 
Physician/ 1863. 9. • The Medical Commis- 
sion now sitting at the Admiralty/ 1866. 
In 1860 he started a monthly journal, * The 
Chrono-thermalist, or People's Medical In- 
quirer/ which ran for twenty-two months, 
being entirely from his own pen, and, like 
all the rest of his writings, devoted to the 
dual purpose of advocating Dicksonian truth 
and exposing other people's errors. Several 
of his writings went through more than one 
edition, at home as well as in the United 
States; under their various titles they all 
cover much the same ground. The central 
idea of the chrono-thermal system is the 
periodicity and intermittency of all vital ac- 
tions, ague being regarded as the type-disease. 
The system is, of course, very inadequate, 
both as an analysis and as a synthesis ; but 
its author's writings are often instructive, 
both for theory and practice, here and there 
truly profound, and always lively and enter- 
taining in style, some parts of his later polemic 
being m spirited rhymed couplets modelled 
on Pope. He was early in the field against 
blood-letting, and even got credit for his 
originality and sagacity in that matter in an 
article in the * Brit, and For. Med.-Chir. Rev.* 
(1860). He was ignored by most of the 
leaders of medicine, several of whom he cir- 
cumstantially accused of plagiarising the ideas 
that he had long advocated on vital chrono- 
metry and other points. His tone towards 
the medicine of the schools was met by in- 
tolerance. According to his own statement, 
the leading medical journal refused even to 
insert the advertisement of his writings on 
the money being tendered ; and it is certain 
that none of the English journals of the pro- 
fession referred to his death, or gave any 
sketch of his career. Although he was not 
without supporters at home, his chief follow- 
ing was in the United States, where the 
Peiin Medical Collej^e of Philadelphia was 
founded to teach his doctrines, the entire 
staff of ten professors subscribing a prospectus, 
or confession of faith, on behalf of ' tne sys- 
tem for which we are indebted to that master 
mind, Samuel Dickson of London.' He died 
at Bolton Street, Mayfair, on 12 Oct. 1869. 

[Dickson's Memorable Events in the Life of a 
London Physician (which contains little personal 
history), and the Medical Directory, 1869-70.] 

C. C. 

DICKSON, WILLIAM (1745-1804), 
bishop of Down and Connor, son of an Eng- 
lish clergyman, James Dickson, who was 
dean of Down from 1768 till 1787, was bom 
in 1745, and educated at Eton, where he 



formed a lifelong friendship with Charles 
James Fox and several of Fox's nearest 
friends, one of whom, Lord Robert Spen- 
cer, became his executor. He entered Hert- 
ford College, Oxford, graduating B.A. 1767, 
M.A. 1770, and D.D. by diploma 1784. He 
was first chaplain to Lord Northington, who 
became lord-lieutenant of Ireland 3 June 
1783, and was promoted to the bishopric of 
Down and Connor by patent dated 12 Dec. 
following. lie was inaebted to Fox for this 
rapid promotion, and Bishop Mant says the 
intelligence was communicated to him in a 
letter to this effect : * I have ceased to be 
minister, and you are bishop of Down ' {His- 
tory of the Church of Irelandj ii. 686). He 
was thus the oflicial superior of his father, 
who was still dean of Down. He was too 
modest to push himself forward in public life ; 
but his manners were charming, his domestic 
life blameless, and he was admired by men 
of all parties. He married a Miss Symmes, 
and by her had six children, of whom one 
son, John, was archdeacon of Down 1796- 
1814 ; another, William, prebendary of Rath- 
sarkan or Rasharkin, in the diocese of Connor, 
1800-50 ; and a third, Stephen, prebendary 
of Camcastle, in the same diocese, 1802-49. 
Dickson died at the house of his old friend 
Fox, in Arlington Street, London, 19 Sept. 
1804, and was buried in the cemetery of St. 
James's Chapel, Hampstead Road, where a 
monument has been erected to his memory. 

[Gent. Mag. (1804), Ixxiv. 890; Annual Re- 
gister (1804), xlvi. 601 ; Cat. of Oxford Gradu- 
ates (1851), 186; Cotton's Fasti Ecclesialliber- 
nicse, iii. 212, 228 ; Bishop Mant's History of the 
Church of Ireland, ii. 686, 760, 762.] B. H. B. 

DICKSON, WILLIAM GILLESPIE 
(1823-1870), legal >\Titer, bom 9 April 1823, 
was the second son of Henry Gordon Dickson, 
writer to the signet in Edinburgh. He was 
educated at the Edinburgh Academy and Uni- 
versity, and destined for the legal profession. 
On 9 March 1847 he was admitted a member 
of the Faculty of Advocates, and practised 
at the bar of the supreme court of Scotland 
in Edinburgh for some years. His success 
as an advocate was moderate, and he em- 
ployed the leisure of his first years of prac- 
tice in preparing the work upon which his 
fame mamly depends — * A Treatise on the Law 
of Evidence in Scotland/ the first edition of 
whicli was published in July 1855. The work 
had immediate success. A second edition was 
published in 1864, but by this time the sphere 
of the author's labours was changed. In 
July 1856 he accepted the office of procureur 
and advocate-general of the Mauritius, where 
he remained for the next ten years. In 1867, 
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on account of the failing health of his wife, ing college he seems to have been employed 
he obtained leave of absence, and while in for a time in teaching ; his adoption of the 
this country in 1868 he was offered by Sheriff ministry as a profession was due to the ad- 
Glassford Sell, then sheriff-principal of La- vice of Whit«. In March 1767 he was li- 
narkshire, the office of sheriff-substitute in censed, but got no call till 1771, in which 
Glasgow. This he accepted* much to the vear he was ordained to the charge of Bally- 
regret of his friends in the Mauritius, by whom halbert (now Glastry), co. Down, by Kille- 
his labours were cordially appreciated, and leagh presbvtery, on 6 March. His social 
where he was greatly liked, and on Sheriff qualities had ingratiated him during his pro- 
Bell's death in 1874, he succeeded him as • bationarv years with several of the leading 
sheriff-depute (or principal sheriff) of the ! county mmiliei), and it was probably to the 
countv. He was installed on 21 Jan. 1874, influence of Alexander Stewart, father of 
and sliortly afterwards (in April 1874) he the first Lord Londonderry, that he owed 
received from his abna mater the honorary his settlement at Ballyhalbert. TiU the out- 
break of the American war of independence 
he occupied himself mainly in parochial and 



degree of LL.D. lie died suddenly on 21 Oct. 
18/6. In Glasgow as in the Mauritius Dick- 



son made himself a general favourite. His 



domestic duties, having become * an husband 



great legal attainments and his extreme in- ' and a farmer.' A sermon against cock-fight- 



dustry gained him the respect of the members 
of his profession. As a judge he was consci- 
entious and painstaking mthe highest degree. 
It is, however, by his legal writings, where 
his attainments as a scientific jurist had freer 
scope, that he will always be best known. His 
work on evidence is distinguished by thorough 
investigation, comprehensive grasp of the 
subject, and logical arrangement of its various 
branches. It rapidlv became and still is the 
standard authority i?)r the practising lawyer 
in Scotland, and a third edition, which, con- 



ing (circulated in manuscript) had an appre- 
ciable effect in checking that pastime in his 
neighbourhood. His political career began 
in 1770, when he spoke and preached against 
the * unnatural, impolitic and unprincipled * 
war with the Amencan colonies, oenouncing 
it as a ^ mad crusade.' On two government 



8) — created considerable excitement when 
published, and Dickson was reproached as a 



sidering the age of the work, is now much traitor. Political differences were probably 
needed, is understood to be at present in at the root of a secession from his congregra- 

tion in 1777. The seceders formed a new 



course of preparation. Dickson's amiability 
and genialitv made him popular in private 
life. 

[.Journal of .lurispriidence, 1876; Scotsman 
and Glasgow Herald. 20 Oct. 1876; Dickson's 
Treatise on the Law of Evidence in Scotland.] 

G. W. B. 

DICKSON, WILLIAM STEEL, D.D. 



congregation at Kirkcubbin, in defiance of 
the autiiority of the general synod. 

Dickson entered with zest into the volun- 
teer movement of 1778, being warmly in 
favour of the admivssion of Roman catholics 
to the ranks. This was resisted * through 
the greater part of Ulster, if not the whole.' 
In a sermon to the Echlinville volunteers 
(1744-1824), United Irishman, eldest son of (28 March 1779) Dickson advocated the en- 
John Dickson, tenant farmer of Ballycraigy, rolment of catholics, and though induced to 



parish of Cammoney, co. Antrim, was bom 
on 25 Dec. 1744, and baptised on 30 Dec. by 
the name of William. Jane Steel was his 
mother's maiden name, and on the death 
(13 May 1747) of his uncle, William Steel, 
Aimily usage gave the addition to Dickson's 
name (improperly spelled Steele). In his 
boyhood Dickson went through the * almost 
useless routine of Irish country schools,' but 
was grounded in scholarship and * taught to 
think ' by Robert W^hitej)resbyterian minis- 
ter of Templepatrick. lie entered Glasgow 
College in >iovember 1761, and owns his 
great obligations to Moorhead, professor of 
Latin, Adam Smith, John Millar, professor 
of law, and Principal Leechman. From 
Leechman he derived his theological, and 
firom Millar his political principles. On leav- 



modify his language in printing the dis- 
course, he offended * all the protestant and 
presbyterian bigots in the country.* lie was 
accused of being a papist at heart, * for the 
very substantial reason, among others, that 
the maiden name of the parish priest's mother 
was Dickson.' 

On 1 Feb. 1 780 Dickson resigned the charge 
of Ballyhalbert, having a call to the neigh- 
bouring congregation of Portaferry in suc- 
cession to James Armstrong (1710-1779), 
whose funeral sermon he had preached. He 
was installed at Portaferry in March, on a 
stipend of 100/., supplemented by some 9/. 
(afterwards increased to 30/.) from the re- 
gium donum. He realised another 100/. a 
year by keeping a boarding-school, and was 
not without private means. On 27 June 
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1780 he was elected moderator of the general 
«ynod of Ulster at Dungannon, co. Tyrone. 
Though the contrary has been stated, Dick- 
son was not a member of the volunteer con- 
ventions at Dungannon in 1782 and 1783. 
He threw himself heart and soul into the 
famous election for county Down in August 
1783, when the houses of Hill and Stewart, 
representing the court and country parties, 
first came into collision. Dickson, with his 
forty mounted freeholders, failed to secure 
the re-election of Robert Stewart, who even- 
tually took refuge * under the shade of a 
peerage.' But in 1790 he successfully exerted 
nimself for the return of Stewart's son (also 
Robert), better known as Lord Castlereagh. 
Castlereagh proved his gratitude by referring 
at a later date to Dickson's popularity in 
1790, as proof that he was * a very dangerous 
person to leave at liberty.' In 1788 Dickson 
wa« a candidate for the agency of the regium 
donuMf but the post was conferred on Robert 
Black [q. v.] 

As early as December 1791, Dickson, who 
was now a D.D. of Glasgow, took the test as 
a member of the first society of United Irish- 
men, organised in October at Belfast by Theo- 
bald Wolfe Tone. He labours to prove that 
he attended no further meetings of this body, 
devoting himself to spreading its principles 
among the volunteer associations, in opposi- 
tion to the * demi-patriotic' views of the 
whig clubs. At a great volunteer meeting 
in ^Ifast on 14 July 1792 he opposed a re- 
solution for the gradual removal of catholic 
disabilities, and assisted in obtaining a una- 
nimous pledge in favour of total and imme- 
diate emancipation. Parish and county meet- 
ings were held throughout Ulster, culminating 
in a provincial convention at Dungannon on 
15 Feb. 1793. Dickson had been a leading 
spirit at many of the preliminary meetings, 
and, as a delegate from the barony of Arda, 
he had a chief hand in the preparation of the 
Dungannon resolutions. Their avowed ob- 
ject was to strengthen the throne and give 
vitality to the constitution by * a complete 
and radical reform.' Dickson was nominated 
on a committee of thirty to summon a na- 
tional convention. Before he left Dungan- 
non he was called upon for a sermon to the 
times, and had an immense audience, the es- 
tablished and catholic clergy being present. 
The Irish parliament went no further in the 
direction of emancipation than the Relief 
Act (33 Geo. HI, c. 21), which received the 
royal assent on 9 April, and remained unex- 
tended till 1829 ; wnile the passing of Lord 
Clare's Convention Act (38 Geo. Ill, c. 29), 
still in force, made illegal all future as- 
semblies of delegates * purporting to repre- 



sent the people, or any description of the 
people.' 

The Convention Act put an end to the 
existence of the volunteers as a political 
party ; those who were disinclined to accept 
the situation became more and more identi- 
fied with the illegal operations of the United 
Irishmen. Dickson got up political meetings 
and preached political sermons, which were 
considered * fraught with phlogistick prin- 
ciples' (Musgrave). He maintains that he 
exerted himself to prevent outbreak, and that 
* reform alone was sought for.' In October 
1796 several members of his congregation 
were arrested, and a reward of 1,000/. was 
offered to one Carr, a weaver, for evidence 
which would secure Dickson's conviction. 
The suspects were liberated without trial at 
the summer assize in Downpatrick, 1797; 
and Dickson, though a watch was kept on 
his movement-a, would have been safe but for 
his own folly. In March and April 1798 he 
was in Scotland arranging family affairs. 
During his absence the plan of the northern 
insurrection was digested, and Dickson soon 
after his return agreed to take the place of 
Thomas Russell as * adjutant-general of the 
United Irish forces for county Down.' This 
appointment he does not deny, though with 
great ingenuity he disposes of the insufficient 
evidence brought forward in proof of it : * I 
may have been a general for aught that ap- 
pears to the contrary ; and I may not have 
been a general, though people said I was.' 
A few days before the projected insurrection 
he was arrested at Ballynahinch. The date 
of the arrest has been variously stated, but 
his own very circumstantial narrative fixes 
it on Tuesday evening:, 5 June. He was con- 
veyed to Belfast, antl lodged in the * black 
hole' and other prisons, till on 12 Aug. he 
was removed to the prison ship, and de- 
tained there amid considerable discomfort 
till 25 March 1799. From Ireland he was 
transferred to Fort George, Invemess-shire, 
arriving there on 9 April. Here, with his 
fellow-prisoners, he was exceedingly well 
treated. His libertvwas offered him on con- 
dition of emigration, but he demanded a 
trial, which was never granted. At length, 
on 80 Dec. 1801, he was brought back from 
Fort George, and given his freedom in Bel- 
fast on 13 Jan. 1802. 

Dickson returned to liberty and misfor- 
tune. His wife had long been a helpless 
invalid, his eldest son was dead, his pro- 
spects were ruined. With fierce humour he 
reckons his losses at 3,018/., and sets down 
his compensation as 0,000/. His congrega- 
tion at Fortaferrv had been declared vacant 
on 28 Nov. 1799. William Moreland, who 
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had been ordained as his successor on 16 June ' others), 4. * Psalmody/ BelfSEist, 1792, 12ino 
1800, at once offered to resign, but Dickson (an address to Ulster presbyterians, issued 




by hints of the withdrawal as an appendix to No. 0). 

of the regium donwn. At length he was of the Confinement and Exile,* &c., DubUn, 

chosen by a seceding minority from the con- 1812, 4to ; 2nd edition same year (both edi- 

gregation of Keady, co. Armagh, and in- tions were published by subscription ; the 

stalled minister of Second Keady on 4 March second was of two thousand copies at a guinea, 

1803, on a stipend of 50/., without regium but it fell flat, and is exceedingly scarce). 

donum. He soon became involved in syno- 7. * Speech at the Catholic Dinner, 9 May,* 

dical disputes with Black, the leader of Dublin, 1811, 8vo. 8. ' Retractations,* &c.. 

synod, and on the publication of his * Xarra- Belfast, 1813, 4to (a defence of No. 6 against 

tive ' (1812) he narrowly escaped suspension Dr. Black). 9. * Sermons,* Belfast, 1817, 4to. 

ab officio. His political career closed with ; [por Dickson's life the main authority is hi* 

his attendance on 9 Sept. 1811 at a catholic q^ti Narrative, amended on some minor points 

meeting in Armagh, on returning from which in his Retrjictations, but bearing evident marks 

he was cruelly beaten by Orangemen. In | of genuineness and truth. A short biography is 

1815 he resigned his charge in broken health, given in Witherow's Hist, and Lit. Mem. of 

and henceforth subsisted on dliaritv. Joseph Presb. in Ireland, 2nd ser. 1880. p. 226 sq. ; Classen 



and some ot nis old irienas maae mm a -^""i /^ "»'/ A,' ' . ^Z * li^u , x*^ 

weekly allowance. He lived to exult in port from the Committee of Secrecy, 1 798, App. 

Bla<5kWall from power. At the svnod in ^'^^^'^'V^'T^^rlT^n!''^''^^^'''' 
loi^ i»"iT x- *i Fk \\ «♦• T^««^«iu Rebellions in Ireland, 2nd ed. 1801, pp. 123 so.. 
1816 ANilliam ^ellson D.D., ol I>undalk, j^^. ^,,^^^^ whig. 30 July 1819 ;Teelin^'s 
proposed Dickson as a fit person to fill the Per8<mul Nnrrative of the Irish Rebellion, 1828, 
divinity chair which was about to l)e erected, p 226 sq. ; Montgomery's Outlines of the Hist, 
but the suggestion was not entertained. He of Presb. in Ireland, in Irish Unit. Mag. 1847, 
acted on the committee for examining theo- p. 333 sq. ; Madden's United Irishmen, 2nd ser. 
logical students till April 1824. Ills last ii. 431; Rt'id's Hist. Presb. Church in Ireland 
appearance in the pulpit was early in 1824. (Killen), 1867, iii. 396 sq. ; Killen's Hist. Congr. 
Robert Acheson of Donegall Street, Belfast Presb. Church in Ireland, 1886. pp. 148, 163, 
{d. 21 Feb. 1824), failed to meet his congre- 215 sq.; Minutes of Gen. Synod ; information 
gation ; Dickson, who was present, gave out from Rev. C. J. M'Alester, Holywood. and Mr. 
a psalm and prayed, but did not preach. Tie A. Hill, Ballyearl. Carnmoney.] A. G. 
died on 27 Dec. 1824, having just passed his DIG OIL (Jl, 825), Irish geographer, is 
eightieth year, and was buried * in a pauper's only known by his work, * Liber dfe Men- 
grave ' at Clifton Street cemetery, Belfast, sura Orbis terrae.* That he was an Irishmau 
lie married in 1771 Isabella Gamble, who bv birth, if not by residence, is proved by his 
died at Smylodge, Mourne, co. Down, on phrases, * heremitaj ex nostra Sc^ottia navi- 
16 July 1819 ; she appears to have had some ■ pfantes ' (p. 44), and * circum nostram insulam 
means, which died with her. Dickson's eldest lliberniam * (p. 41) ; for Scottia was not used 
son, a surgeon in the navy, died in 1798 ; his as the equivalent of the modem Scotland till 
second son was in business; of other two a century after Dicuil's time at the very 
sons, one was an apothecary ; Dickson had , earliest. In the same direction tends hiV 
also two daughters, out set^ms to have sur- accurate knowledge of the islands near Bri- 
vived all his children. A grandson was a tain and Ireland, * in alias quibus ipsarum 
stru^^ling physician in Belfast. I habitavi, alias intravi, alias t^antumviai, alias 
'^ « . .. ^ legi'(p. 41). On the other hand it has been 



Dickson was a man of genius, a wit, and a 
demagogue ; his writings give the impres- 
sion that he would have shone at the oar; 
as a clerg^Tuan he was strongly anticalvi- 
nistic in doctrine, assiduous in pastoral duties, 
and of stainless character. 

lie published : 1. *A Sermon . . .before the 
Echlinville Volunteers,' &c., Belfast, 1779, 
4to. 2. * Funeral Sermon for Armstrong,' 
Belfast, 1780, 4to. 3. * Sermons,' Belfast 
[1780], 12mo (two fast sermons and two 



plausibly maintained that he was a member 
of one of the numerous Irish monasteries 
that in his days still flourished in different 
parts of the Frankish empire (Wright, i. 
372, &c.) This theory may perhaps be sup- 
ported by his allusion to tne Gallic poet 
Sedulius, 'auctoritate aliorum poetarum et 
maxime Virgil ii, quem in talibus causis nos- 
ter simulavit Seaulius, aui in heroicis car- 
minibus,' &c. ; but hardly on the lines of 
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Wright's argument that only within the 
bounds of Charles's empire could he have 
found copies of the authors whom he quotes/ 
Even in the phrase just cited it is not un- 
likely that Dicuil uses the * noster ' for the 
sake of supporting the practice of a heathen 
poet like Virgil by that of * our own ' chris- 
tian epic * poet Sedulius/ and not as token of 
community of race. 

From Dicuil's * Liber de Mensura * we learn 
that he was a pupil of a certain Suibneus, 
*cui, si profeci quicquid, post Deum imputo' 
(p. 25), in whose presence our author heard 
brother Fidelis describe his pilgrimage to the 
Pyramids and Jerusalem. This Suibneus 
Letronne has attempted to identify with a 
Suibhne whose death the Irish annals assign 
to 776 A.D., and on this somewhat slender 
foundation proceeds to argue along a chain 
of inferences to the conclusion that Dicuil 
was bom between 755 and 760 a.d. Dicuil 
himself he tentatively identifies with a Di- 
chullus, abbot of Palilacht, whose date the 
Irish annals do not indicate (Lktronne, Pro- 
legom. pp. 23-5). Accepting these dates, Dicuil 
must have been from t iiirty-five to forty years 
old when in 795 a.d. he received the visit of 
the clerks who had spent six months in Ice- 
land (Liber de Mens. pp. 42-4). It has been 
surmised that he was in France during tlie 
lifetime of the great elephant sent by Ilaroun 
Al Raschid to Charlemagne. If this surmise 
were true, he must have been there between 
the years 802 and 810 A.D., the date of the 
animal's arrival at Aix and its death : but 
there is nothing in Dicuil's own phrase to 
imply that he himself saw the elephant, but 
ratner the contrary {Liber de Men/*, p. 55 : 
Letronne, pp. 150-2). Of the other details 
of his life we are ignorant, except that in 
825 A.D., 

Post octingentos viginti quinque peractos 
Summi annos Domini terra> eihrse carcoris atri, 

he completed his only remaining work, the 
* Liber de Mensura Orbis terrae,' after he had 
already issued an *' Epistola de qutestionibus 
decem artis grammaticss,' now lost {Liber d^ 
Jlf(S9t«.pp. 1, 85). 

The * Liber de Mensura ' is a short treatise 
on the geography of the world. It professes 
to be b^ed on a survey of the world, ordered 
and carried out by the Emperor Theodosius 
in the fifteenth year of his consulship or the 
fifteenth of his reign. It is uncertain whether 
the Theodosius alluded to is Theodosius lor 
II. Dicuil's latest editor (Parthby, pp. xii- 
xiii) seems to incline to Theodosius 11 ; but 
that our author attributed the survey to 
Theodosius I appears evident by his use of 
the words ' Sanctus Theodosius imperator.' 

TOL. XT. 



Dicuil's work is divided into nine sections : 
(1) Europe, (2) Asia, (3) Africa, (4) Egypt 
and Ethiopia, (5) on the length and breadth 
of the world, (6) on the five great rivers, &c., 
(7) on certain islands, (8) on the breadth and 
length of the Tyrrhene Sea, (9) on the six 
(highest) mountains. Of these sections the 
first five are derived from the Theodosian 
survey, which he chose for the basis of his 
work, because, though vitiated by false manu- 
scripts, it was less faulty than Pliny, espe- 
cially in its measurements. The last books 
are mostly excerpts from Pliny, Solinus, and 
Isidore; with, however, interesting additions 
of his own when touching on the Pyramids 
and the Nile, on the islands round Britain 
and Ireland, on Iceland (Thile), and a few 
other places. These additions he derived 
from the trustworthy accounts of certain, 
possibly Irish, monks who had visited these 
lands. Specially interesting is his story of 
Fidelis's adventure near the Pyramids, where 
the narrator saw the corpses of eight men 
and women lying on the desert sand, all slain 
bv a lion who lav dead beside them ; and the 
account of the Iceland nights at the summer 
solstice, which were so bright that a man 
could see to do what he would ^ vel peducu- 
los de camisia abstrahere tamquam in prte- 
sentia solis ' (pp. 26, 42-8). The first of 
these passages is relied on by Letronne for 
fixing the time of DicuiTs birth ; ff)r Fidelis, 
the narrator, had journeyed in a ship along 
the canal connecting the Nile with the Red 
Sea ; and as this canal is known to have been 
blocked up by Abou Giafar Almansor in 967 
the voyage of Fidelis must have been ante- 
rior to this (see Letronne, Proletj. 10-22). 
Dicuil was a cautious writer, es])ecially as 
regards statistics. From this spirit he left 
blank spaces in which his readers might in- 
sert the length of riv<Ts where he could not 
trust the figures of Pliny or of Theodoaius's 
missi. This system has produced some sur- 
prising results, e.g., where the length of the 
Tiber is put at 495 miles, and that of the Ta- 
ffus at ;K)2 ; or where the Jordan is reckoned 
/22 miles long, and the Ganges only 453 
{Liber de Meris. pp. 4, 31, 36, 38). Dicuil 
also draws upon certain works now lost, e.g. 
a * Cosmography ' (* nuper in meas nianus 
veniens*), drawn up under the consulship of 
Julius Ca>sar and Mark Antony {ib. pp. 28, 
36, &c. ; but cf. Bfnbury, Hist, of Ancient 
Geotfr. pp. 177-9, 693, 701) ; and a ' Choro- 
grafia ' drawn up bv command of Augustus 
(p. 5). The list of authors from whom he 
borrows is very large, including, in addition 
to those already mentioned, Virgil, Orosius, 
and Servius (pp. 08, 72, 81) ; but Hecataeus, 
Homer, Herodotus, and other Greek writers 
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he seems always to refer to at second hand 
(pp. 22, 46, 78; for a full list see Parthey's 
Preface, pp. vi and vii). 

The * Liber de Mensura * was first printed 
as a whole by Walckenaer (Paris, 1807); 
next, with copious prolegomena, historical 
and geographical, by Letronne (Paris, 1814). 
Lastly, the text has been carefully edited 
and iumished with a minute index and a 
short critical preface, by Gust. Parthey (l^r- 
lin, 1870). There are two manuscripts be- 
longing to the tenth century or thereabouts, 
viz., one at Dresden (Regius 1). 182), another 
at Paris (Biblioth. Nation. 4806) ; of these 
the first forms the basis of Parthev's edition, 
the second that of AValckenaer's and TjC- 
tronne's. Other but later manuscripts are to 
be found at Venice (fifteenth century), Ox- 
ford, Rome, Vienna, Munich, and Cambridge. 

[Prefaces to Parthey *s and Walckenjur's edi- 
tions ; Hardy's Biog. Literaria, i.] T. A. A. 

DIEST, ABRAHAM VAX (1655-1704), 
painter. [See Vandiest.] 

DIGBY, EVER ART) {fi. 1590), divine 
and author, was nearly related to tlie Rut- 
land family of that name. He is said to have 
been great-grandson of Everard Digby, sheriff 
of Rut landshire, a Lancastrian who was killed 
at Towton in 1461. It is also usually stated 

« 

that his father was K<*n«'lni Digbv of Stoke 
Dry, Rutland, and his mother Mar}-, daughter 
of hir Anthony Cope [q. v.] Everard was un- 
doubtedly the name of their eldest son, who 
married 3laria, daughter of P'rancis Neale of 
Keythorpe, Leicestershire; was the father of 
Sir Everard Digby [q. v.], the conspirator in 
the Gunpowder plot ; and died 24 Jan. 1592. 
But the inqtu'ff it w post mortem expressly styles 
this Everard Digby as an * esquire,* which 
makes it plain that he is not identical with 
the divine and author, who, as a fellow of St. 
John's College, Cambridge, must have been 
unmarried at tlie time ot Sir Everard's birth 
in 1578. The divine's parentage cannot be 
precisely stated. Born about 1550, he ma- 
triculated as a sizar of St. John's College, 
Cambridge, 25 Oct. 1507; was admitted a 
scholar 9 Nov. 1570; proceeded B. A. 1570-1, 
M.A. 1574, and B.D. 1581 ; and became a 
Lady Margaret fellow on 12 March 1572-3, 
and senior fellow 10 July 1585. He was 
principal lecturer in 1584. Digby took part 
m the college performance of Dr. Legge's 
* Richardus Tertius ' in 1580. He petitioned 
Lord Burghley for the rectory of Tinwell, 
Rutlandshire, 26 Jan. 1581-2 (Lansd. MS. 
S4, art. 12), but the request does not seem 
to have been granted, and before the end of 
1587 he was aeprived of his fellowship. In a 



letter to Burghley, William Whitaker, master 
of St. John's College (4 April 1 588), explained 
that this step had been renderca necessary 
by Digby's arrears with the college steward 
Tie added that Digby had preached voluntary 
poverty, a * popisii position,' at St. Marfs; 
had attacked Calvinists as schismatics ; was 
in the habit of blowing a horn and hallooing 
in the college during the daytime, and re- 
])eatedly spoke of the master to the scholars 
with the gpreatest disrespect. Burghley and 
Whit gift ordered Digby's restitution; but 
Whitaker stood firm, and with Leicester's 
aid obtained confirmation of the expulsion. 
Digby's best known book is a treatise on 
swimming, the earliest published in England. 
The title runs : * De Arte Natandi libn duo, 
quorum prior regulas ipsius artis, posterior 
vero praxin demonstrationemque eontinet,' 
Ix)nd. 1587, dedicated to Richard Nourtley. 
It is illustrated with plates, and was trans- 
lated into English by Christopher Middleton 
in 1595. Digby also wrote * l)e Duplici me- 
thodo libri duo, unicam. P. Rami methodum 
refutantes : in quibus via plana, expedita & 
exacta., secundum optimos autores, ad scientia- 
rum cognitionem elucidatur,' London, Henry 
Bynneman, 1580; *Theoria analytica viam 
ad monarchiam scientiarum demoustrans . . . 
totius Philosophic & reliquarum scientiarum,' 
dedicated to Sir Christopher Hatton, 1579. 
"William Temple of K ing's College, afterwards 
provost of Trinity- College, Dublin, wrote, 
under the pseudonym of PVanciscus Milda- 
pettus, an attack on Digby's criticism of 
liamus, to which Digby replied in 1580. 
Temple replied again in 1581. As the pro- 
ductions of a predecessor of Bacon, Digoy's 
two philosophical books are notable. Al- 
though clumsy in expression and overlaid 
with scholastic subtleties, Digby tried in his 

* Theoria Analytica ' to classify the sciences, 
and elsewhere ventures on a theory of per- 
ception based on the notion of the active 
correspondence of mind and matter. M. de 
Remusat sees in Digby's theory an adumbra- 
tion of Leibnitz's intellect u/t ipse and a re- 
flection of the Platonic idea. Otherwise 
Digby is a disciple of Aristotle. Digby was 
also author of * E veranl Digbie, his DissuasiTe 
from taking away the Lyvings and Qt)ods of 
the Church,' with * Celsus of Verona, his 
Dissuasive, translated into English,' London, 
1589, dedicated to Sir Christopher Hatton. 
The British Museum possesses a copy of 

* Articuli ad narrationes nouas pertinformati' 
(Berthelet, 1530) which belonged to Digby. 
It contains his autograph and many notes 
in his handwriting. 

[Bioff. Brit. (Kippis) 8.n. 'Sir Everaid Digby;* 
Coopers Athene Cantab, ii. 146, 646; Baker^s 
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Hist, of St. John's College (Mjiyor), pp. 167. o99, 
600 ; Strype's Annals ; Stiypo's Whitffift. i. 520 ; 
Brit. Mus. Cat.; He^wowl and Wright's CHmh. 
Univ. Transactions, u 506-23 ; lUminwt^s Philo- 
sophie Anglaise depais Bacon jusqii'a Locko, i. 
110-16, where Digby's philosophical position is 
fully expounded.] 8. L. L. 

DIGBY, Sir EVERAUD (1578-1600), 
conspirator, 8on of Everard Digby of Stoke 
Dry, Rutland, by Maria, daughter and co- 
heiress of Franci.« Neale of Ki»vt horjH?, Leiws- 
tershire, was bom on 16 May 1578, and was 
in hia fourti'enth year when his father died 
on 24 Jan. 1592. It is a common error to 
identify his father with Everard Digby, 
divine and author [q. v.] His wardship was 
purchased from the crown by Kogi^r Man- 
ners, es({.f of the family of the Earl of Rut- 
land, and probably re-sold at an advanced 
price to young Digby's mother. The heir to 
large estates in Rutland, Leicestershire, and 
Lincolnshire, and connected with many of 
the most considerable families in England, 
it was only to be expected that he sliould 
present himself at the queen's court. AVhile 
still a youth he was appointed to some office 
in the household, which John Gerard, the 
Jesuit father [q. v.], probably erroneously, 
describes as * being one of the queen's genth^ 
men-pensioners.' His great stat ure and l)odily 
strength, however, made him an adept at all 
field sports, and he sp'nt the greater part of 
his time in the country hunting and liawk- 
ing. In 1596 he married Mar\', only daugh- 
ter and heiress of William Mulsho of Goat- 
hurst, Buckinghamshire, and obtained with 
her a large accession of fortune. Alx)ut 1599 
Digby fell under the influence of John Gerard, 
who soon aoiuired an extraordinary sway 
over him. ,Tiiey became close friends and 
companions, 'their friendship being strength- 
ened by the conversion of Digby to the ' ca- 
tholic doctrine and practice,' which was soon 
followed by the adhe^'iion of Digby 'swift? and 
his mother. When James I came to Eng- 
land, Digby joined the crowd of those who 
welcomed the new king at Bel voir Castle, 
and received the honour of knighthood there 
on 23 April 1603. How bitteriy the Ro- 
mish party were disappointed bv the attitude 
assumed dy James in the following year; 
how their bitterness and anger made a small 
flection of them furious and desperate ; how 
the Gunpowder plot grew into more and more 
definite shape, and how the mad scheme 
exercised a kind of fascination over the im- 
agination of the small band of frenzied 
gentlemen who were deeply implicated in it, 
may be read in the histones of the time, and 
best of all in Mr. Gardiner's first volume. 
Unlike Catesbji Rookwood, Tresham, and 



others more or less cognisant of the con- 
spiracy, Digby had never had anything to 
complain of in the shape of persecution at the 
' hands of the government. It is pro liable that 
both his parents were catholics, but they liad 
never been disturlx?(l for their convictions, 
I and their son had evid»*ntly suffered no great 
inconvenience for consciencti' sake. In the 
' arrangements that wrre made by the con- 
] spirators Digby was assigned a part which 
j kept him at a distanct? from London, and 
there an* some indications that he was not 
: truste<l so implicitly as the rest. Tlie plan 
' agret»d upon was that Faux should fire the 
' train witli a slow match, and at once make 
off to Eland«'rs. Percy was to seize the per- 
son of Prince Henrv or his brother Charles, 
with th(^ co-o])eration of the others, who were 
all in London or the suburbs, and was to 
carry him off with all sp/ed to Warwickshire. 
Meanwhile Digby was to co-o])erate by pre- 
paring for a rising in the midlands when the 
catastn)plui should have bet*n brought about ; 
and it was settled that he should invite a 
larg»* number of the disaffected gentry to 
meet him at Dunchurch in Warwickshire, 
and join in a huntingexptnlition on Dunsmoor 
Heath (near Rugby), where, it was whispered, 
strange news might be expected. This gather- 
ing was fixed for Tuesday, 5 Nov. I(i05. 
On Monday the 4th, about midnight, Faux 
was apprehended by Sir Thomas Knyvett 
as he was closing the door of the cellar 
under the parliam«»nt house, where thirtv- 
six barrels of gunpowd»?r had been placed in 
n.*adiness for the explosion intended on the 
morrow. The gtime was up ; and before day- 
break some of the conspirators had taken 
horse; and all were riding furiously to the 
place of meeting before the great secret had 
become common property. The meeting of 
the catholic gentry at Dunchurch had evi- 
dently not been a success, and when, late in 
the evening, Catesby, Rookwood, Percy, andy 
the Wrights burst in, haggard, travel-soiled, 
and half dead with their astonishing ride [see 
Patesby, Robert], it Ix'came clear that there 
had been some desperate venture which had 
ended only in a crushing failure, the gentry 
who were not in the plot dispersed rapidly to 
their several homes, and the plotters were left 
to take their chanc»\ The almost incredible 
strength and endurance of Catesby and his 
accomplices appears from the fact that on 
that very night (after a ride of eighty miles in 
seven or eight hours, for Rookwood had not 
left London till eleven o'clock in the morn- 
ing) they started again before ten o'clock, 
and were at Huddington in Worcestershire 
by two o'clock the next afternoon, having 
broken into a cavalry stable at Warwick in 
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the middle of the night and helped themselves | Digby left two sons behind him ; the elder^ 
to fresh horses for the distance that lay before . Sir John Digby, was knighted in 163*5 and 
them. On Thursday night, the 7th, they | became a major-general on the king*s side 
had reached Holbeach IIouso in Stafiford- 1 during the civil war. He is said to have been 
shire, and then it was determined to make slain S July 1645. The younger son was the 
a stand and sell their lives as dearly as they mucli more famous Sir Kenelm Digby, of 
J could. Next momin^Digby deserted his com- whom an account will be found tub nomine. 

S anions ; he says his object was to make a ! Digby's wife survived him many years, as 
iversion elsewkere, and to attempt to bring 1 did his mother, and neither appears to have 
up some assistance to prop, if possible, the | married again. 

fdling cause. Shortly after he had gone the [Chancery Inquisitiones post mortem, 34th 
terrible explosion of gunpowder occurred, and Kii2. pt. ,-. Nq. 64 (Rutland), in the Record 
the fight which ended in the death or appre- office ; Books of the Court of Wards and Liveries, 
hensionofthe whole band. Meanwhile Digby , No. 158, u. «.; Harl. MS. 1364; Cal. Sute 
soon found that it was impossible to escape ! Papers, Domestic, 1603-10; Hist. MSS. Comm. 
the notice of his pursuers, who were speedily 8th Rep. 434 ; Foley's Records of the English 
upon his track, and thinking it best to dismiss Province S. J., vol. ii.; John Morris's Condition 
his attendants, he told his servants they of Catholics under James I., 1872, vol. ii., ami the 
might keep tlie horses they were riding, and same writer's Life of Father John Gerard, 8rd 
distributed among them the money they were I ^^^*- ^^^^'^ Bishop Robert Abbot's Antilogia, 
carrying— let each man shift for himself. 1613 ; Cooper sAthense Cantab 11 146; Jardmes 
Two of them refused to leave him, one being , Narrative of the Gunpowder Pbt, 1867 ; Gardi- 
,. "ii'-iT T?ir u --. u . ^ I ner 8 Hist, of Encland, vol. 1. Digby s mother is 

his page, A\ lUiam Ellis by name who eyentu- ^jj^^ ^^^^ .^ ^^^ ^^^'^1 ^j^ /^ ^j^^ ^^^^ 

ally became a lay brother of the Society of ^^^ j^ ^^^ j ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ j^ ^^ ^^ 

Jesus. The three struck into a wood where I ^nn. probably by a clerical error.] A. J. 

there was a dry pit, in which they hoped to 

conceal themselves and their horses. They | DIGBY, GEORGE, second Earl of 
were soon discovered, and a cry was raised, Bristol (1612-1677), was the eldest son of 
* Here he is ! here he is ! * Bigby, altogether John Bigby, first earl of Bristol [q. v.], by his 
undaunted, answered, * Here he is indeed, I wife Beatrix, daughter of Charles "Walcot of 
what then ? ' and advanced his horse in the Walcot, Shropshire, and widow of Sir John 
manner of curvetting, which he was expert , Byve of Bromham, Bedfordshire. He was bom 
in, and thouglit to have lx)rne them over, and at Madrid in October 161 2, during his fathers 
so to break from them. Seeing, however, first embassy to Spain. When only twelve 
that resistance was useless, he gave himself years old he appeared at the bar of the House 
up, and before many days found himself a , of Commons with a petition on behalf of his 
prisoner in the Tower. Two miserable months father, who, through the instrumentality of 
. passed before the prisoners were brought to the Buke of Buckingham, had been committed 
« trial. At last, on 27 Jan. 1606, Bigby, with i to the Tower. His self-possession and fluency 
eight ot hers who had been caught red-handed, of speech on that occasion attracted the at- 
was brought to Westminster Hall. He be- , tent ion ofthe members, and gave great promise 
haved with some dignity during the trial, but of a brilliant career in the future. He was 
there could be no doubt about the verdict, admitted to Magdalen College, Oxford, on 
and on Thursday, the 30th, he was drawn upon ' 1 5 Aug. 1626, where he distinguished himself 
a hurdle, with three of his accomplices, to . by his remarkable abilities, and became inti- 
St. Paul's Churchyard, and there hanged and j niately acquainted with Peter Heylin, the 
slaughtered with the usual ghastly barbari- well-known historian and divine, who was a 
ties. On the scaffold he had confessed his \ fellow of that college. After travelling in 
guilt with a manly shame for his infatuation, France, at the conclusion of his university 
and a solemn protest that Father Gerard had career, he lived for some years with his father 
never known of the plot, adding, *I never at Sherborne Castle, where he applied himself 
durst tell him of it, for fear he would have to the study of philosophy and literature, 
drawn me out of it.* It is im])ossible for any j On 31 Aug. 1636 ne was created a master of 
candid reader of all the evidence that has arts. It was during this period of retirement 
come down to us to doubt tlie truth of this | in the country that the * Letters between the 
protest. Gamett's complicity cannot be ques- Lord George Bigby and Sir Eenelm Digbyi 
tioned, and his subsequent equivocation was , Knt., concerning Religion 'were written. The 
as impolitic as it was discreditable. Father | first letter is dated from ' Sherbum, Norem- 



Gerard was a very different man. If the plot 
had been revealed to him, it would never have 
been permitted to go as far as it did. 



her 2, 1638,' and the last from * Sherbom, 
March 30, 1639.' These letters, in which the 
Roman catholic church is attacked by Lord 
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jyighjf and defended by his kinsman. Sir 
Kenelm, were afterwards published in 1651. 
On one of his short occasional visits to Lon- 
don, Digby quarrelled with a gentleman of the 
court, whom he wounded and disarmed within 
the precincts of the palace of Whitehall. For 
this offence he was imprisoned and treated 
with considerable severity. Upon his release 
he vowed vensreance against the court for the 
indignities which he had suffered. His op- 
portunity soon came, for in March 1640 he 
was elected as one of the members for the 
•county of Dorset, and was again returned for 
the same constituency at the general election 
which occurred a few months afterwards. On 
•9 Nov. 1640 he moved for a select committee 
to draw up a remonstrance to the king on 
'the deplorable state of this his kingdom' 
(JParl, Mistory,\\.Qo\B. 651-4), and on 11 Nov. 
he was appointed a member of the committee 
instruct^ to undertake the impeachment of 
the Earl of Strafford. Though at first very 
•eager in prosecuting the charts against the 
umbrtunate earl, Digby gradually changed 
his tactics, and at length, on 21 April 1641, 
he vigorously opposed the third reading of the 
Attainder Bill {ib, cols. 750-4^. His speech 
jfave great offence to those witn whom he had 
been lately acting, and on the next day he was 
•called upon to explain. No further proceedings 
were then taken, but the speech having been 
afterwards printed, the House of Commons 
on 13 July ordered that it should be publicly 
burnt by the common hangrman {ib. col. 883). 
Many months afterwards appeared 'I^rd 
Digbie's Apologie for Himselfe, Published the 
fourth of Januaiy, Ann. Dom. 1642,' in which 
he affirmed that Sir Lewis Dive had given the 
•directions for printing this speech without 
asking his consent. Meanwhile on 9 June 
1641 Digby was called up to the House of 
Xiords in his father's barony of Digby, and 
took his seat on the following day. Much 
was expected from his accession to the court 
party at this critical period ; but his restless 
-aisposition and untnistworthy character pre- 
vented him from being of real use to anv 
party in the state. Though he had himself 
urged the prosecution of the five members 
upon the king, he actually whispered into 
LfOrd Kimbol ton's ear, while sitting next to 
him in the House of Lords, that ' the king 
was very mischievously advised ; and that it 
should go very hard but he would know 
whence that counsel proceeded ; in order to 
which, and to prevent further mischief, he 
would go immediately to his majesty' (Cla- 
BENDON, Hist, of the Rebellion^ i. 508). Fur- 
thermore, upon the retreat of the five members 
and Lord Aimbolton to the city, Digby sug- 
j^ested that they should be followed and 



seized by armed force. Though his proposal 
was rejected by the king, it soon got to be 
generally known, and Digby became one of 
the most unpopular men in the country. One 
day in the beginning of January 1642 he went 
to Kingston-upon-Thames upon business for 

I the king * in a coach with six horses, and no 
other equipage with him, save only a servant 

I riding by liim, and a companion in a coach' 
(WooD,^M^« Oxon. iii. col. 1 101). Wood's 

I account of this journey, however, materially 
differs from that received by parliament. It 
was asserted that Digby and Colonel Lunds- 
ford had collected some troops of horse, and 
had appeared in arms at Kingston. Digbvwas 
ordered to attend in his place in the Ilouse 
of Lords to answer for himself, and Lunds- 
ford was committed to the Tower. Instead 
of obeying the summons, Digby fled to Hol- 

! land, and on 26 Feb. 1 642 was impeached of 
high treason in the Ilouse of Commons {Pari. 
History, ii. cols. 1103-5). Owing, however, 
to the confusion of the times, the ])rosecution 
of the impeachment was not carried through. 
Unable to remain quietly in Holland, Digby 
came over to York, where he stayed some 
days in disguise. Ui)on his return voyage 
he was captured by one of the parliamentary 
cruisers, and taken to Hull. There he made 
himself known to Sir John Hotham, the go- 
vernor, whom he attempted to gain over to 
the royal cause. Though Hotham refused to 
be persuaded to dest»rt his party, he connived 
at Digby *s escape. Upon tlie breaking out 
of the civil war, Digby took part in the battle 
of Edgehill. He greatly distinguished him- 
self by his gallantry at the taking of Lich- 
field, and was shot through the thigh while 
leading an assault upon that city. Falling 
out with Prince Rupert soon afterwards, 
Digby threw up his command, and returned 
to the court, which was then at Oxford. On 
28 Sept. 1643 he was appointed by the king 
one of the principal secretaries of state in 
place of Lord Falkland, and on the same day 
was admitted to the privy council. On the 
last day of the following month he became 
high steward of Oxford University, in the 
room of William Lord Say, who had been 
removed on account of his adherence to the 
parliament. Digby's conduct of affairs as 
secretary- of state was both unfortunate and 
imprudent. His visionary project for a treaty 
between the king and the city of London 
was quickly frustrated bv the interception of 
Digby*s letter to Sir feasil l^rooke. His 
lengthy negotiations with Major-general Sir 
Richard Brown for the betrayal of Abingdon 
terminated in his utter discomfiture, while 
his correspondence with Lesley and the other 
commanders of the Scotch army in England 
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met with no better success. On 10 Oct. 1645 j Spain Digby vehemently opposed the ne^o- 
he succeeded Prince Kupert as lieutenant- | tiations for the king's marriaj?e with the m- 
general of the king'sforces north of the Trent ; fanta of Portugal. In spite of his oppoeition 
but meeting with several reverses, and being they were successfully carried through, and 
unable to effect- a junction with the army of Digby thereupon became conspicuous for his 
the Marquis of Montrose, he fled after his enmity against Clarendon, who had foiled hi* 
defeat by Sir John Brown at Carlisle Sands, designs of an Italian marriage for the kin?, 
with Sir Marmaduke Langdale and other On 10 July 1663 he brought a charge of hign 
oflScers, to the Isle of Man. Thence he went treason against the lord chancellor in the 
to Ireland, where he conceived the plan of House of Lords (Pari, Hiiftory, iv. cols. 276- 
bringing the Prince of Wales over to that 280). The judges, to whom the articles of 
countrj', and of making one more eftbrt for impeachment were referred, decided that (1) a 
the royal cause. With this object in view * charge of high treason cannot by the laws 
he visited the Scilly Islands, Jersev, and and statutes of this realm be originally ex- 
France, but had at length to return to Ireland hibited by any one peer against another unto 
without Ixung able to accomplish his che- , the house of peers ; and that therefore the 
rished design. Upon the surrender to the , charge of high treason by the Earl of Bristol 
parliamentary commissioners Digby escaped ^ against the lord chancellor hath not been 
with some ditlieulty to France. He then en- regularly and legally brought in. 2. And if 
listed as a volunteer in the French king's . the matters alledged were admitted to be 
service, and took part in the war of the Fronde, true (although alleged to be traiterously 
His conspicuous braver}' soon attracted at- done), yet there is not any treason in it' {iL 
tention, and he was taken into favour by the col. 28.'5). Though the house unanimously 
king and Cardinal Mazarin. adopted the opinion of the judges, Digby once 

In August 16ol he became a lieutenant- more brought forward his accusation against 
general in the French army, and was in the Clarendon, but with no better success than 
same year ap])ointed commander of the roval before. Ilis conduct so displeased the king, 
troops in Normandy. Upon the death of his that a proclamation was issued for his appre- 
father on Jan. 1653 he succeeded as the ; hension, and for the space of nearly two years 
second Eurl of Bristol, and was nominated a he was obliged to live in concealment. Upon 
knight of the Garter in the same month. In ihe fall of Clarendon, Digby reapjwared at 
consequence of the failure of a political in- court and in parliament. Though still a pro- 
trigue, by which he endeavoured to supplant fessed Roman catholic, he spoke in the House 
Mazarin, Digby was dismissed from his com- of Lords on 15 March 1673 in favour of the 
mands in the French army, and ordered to i Test Act, declaring that he was * a catholic 
leave the country. After paying a short visit , of the church of Rome, not a catholic of the 
to Charh'S at Bruges he retired to the Spanish ! court of Rome; a distinction he thought 
camp in thti Netherlands, where he gained the \ worthy of memory and reflection, whenever 
friendship of Don John of Austria, and ren- any severe proceedings against those they 
dered himself useful to the Spaniards in the called papists should come in question, since 
negotiations with the garrison of St. Ghislain, t hose of the court of Rome did only deserve 
near Brussels, which finally resulted in the that name' (ih. iv. col. 5(>4). This is his 
surrender of that town by Marshal Schom- last recorded S]>eech. He died at Chelsea 
berg. On 1 Jan. 1657 Digby was reappointed on 20 March 1677, in his sixty-fifth year, 
secretary' of state. While staying at Ghent He is said to have been buried in Chelsea 
he became a convert to the Roman catholic Church, but Lysons could find * no memorial 
faith, and was, mucdi to his suqjrise, ordered of him, nor any entry of his interment in the 
byCharles to give up his seals, and at the same parish register* {Enviroyia of Londarif 1796, 
time was forbidden to ap])ear at the council li. 87-8). Digby married Lady Anne Russell, 
board in th«' future. Dighy, however, accom- second daughter of Francis, fourth earl of 
panied Charles on his secret expedition to Bedford,by whom he had four children. His 
Spain, and afterwards went to Madrid, where elder son, John, who succeeded him as the 
he was well received and liberally treated third earl of Bristol, married, first, Alice, 
by the Spanish king. Upon the Restoration, daughter and heiress of Robert Bourne of 
Digby returned to England, but was installed Blackball, Essex: and secondly, RachaeU 
at Windsor as a knight of the Garter by daughter of Sir Hugh Windham, kt. John 
proxy in April 1661, being at that time abroad, had no issue by either marriage, and the 
Though he took an active interest in public barony of Digby and the earldom of Bristol be- 
afliairs,and spoke frequently in parliament, his came extinct upon his death in 1698. Francis, 
religion precluded him from bemg offered any the younger son, was killed in a sea-fight 
of the high oitices of state. In the interest of with the Dutch on 28 May 1672. Diana, the 
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elder daughter, who like her father became a 
convert to the Roman catholic faith, married 
Baron Moll, a Flemish nobleman. Anne, the 
younger daughter, on whom the family estates 
devolved on her brother John's death, became 
the wife of Kobert , earl of Sunderland. Digby 
was a man of extraordinary ability, and one 
of the greatest orators of his day. Ambi- 
tious and headstrong, he was utterly wanting 
in steadiness of principle and consistency of 
purpose. Horace Walpole has smartly de- 
scribed Digby^s character in the following 
words : * A singular person, whose life was 
one contradiction. He wrote against popery, 
and embraced it ; he was a zealous opposer 
of the court, and a sacrifice for it ; was con- 
scientiously converted in the midst of his 
prosecution of Lord Strafford, and was most 
unconscientiously a persecutor of Lord Cla- 
rendon. With great parts, he always hurt him- 
self and his friends ; with romantic bravery, 
be was always an unsuccessful commander. 
He spoke for the Test Act, though a Roman 
catholic, and addicted himself to astrology 
on the birthday of true philosophy' (Cata- 
loaue of Royal aiid Noble Aufhnrn^ iii. 191-2). 
His house at Chelsea, formerly Sir Thomas 
More's, and afterwards known as Bucking- 
ham House, was sold by his widow in Ja- 
nuary 1682 to Henry, marquis of Worcester, 
afterwards duke of Beauiort. It then ac- 

?uired the name of Beaufort House, and in 
736 was purchased by Sir Ilans Sloane, by 
whom it was pulled down in 1 740. The gate, 
which was built by Inigo Jones, was given 
to the Earl of Burlington, who tTected it in 
an avenue near his house at Chiswick. Be- 
sides a number of speeches and letters, Digby 
published * Elvira : or the Worst not always 
True. AComedv. Written bv a Person of 
Quality' (London, 1667, 4to). According 
to Downes, he wrote, with Sir Samuel Tuke, 
'The Adventures of Five Hours,' which was 
published in 1663, and, being played at Sir 
William D'Avenant's theatre in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, * took successively thirteen days 
together, no other play intervening' (Bosdus 
Ajiglicanuff 1789, pp. 31-2). According to 
the same authority, Digby adapted two co- 
medies from the Spanish, viz. ''Tis better 
than it was,' and * Worse and Worse,' which 
were also acted at the same theatre between 
1662 and 1665 (ib. p. 36). Neither of these 
plays appears to have been printed, but it is 
possible that one of them may have been the 
comedy of * Elvira' under a new title. It is 
also worthy of notice that the title-page of 
the first edition of * The Adventures of Five 
Hours' bears no authors name, while in the 
third 'impression' (1671) it is stated that 
the play had been ' revised and corrected by 



the author, Samuel Tuke, kt. and hart.' Ac- 
cording to Walpole, Digby translated from 
the French the first three books of * Cassan- 
dra,' and was said to have been the author of 
* A true and impartial Relation of the Battle 
between his Majestvs Army and that of the 
Rebels near Ailesbury, Bucks, Sept. 20, 1643.' 
Walpole also states that he found under 
Digby's name, * though ])robably not of his 
writing,' * Lord Digbv's Arcana Aulica: or 
Walsingham's Manual of Prudential Maxims 
for the Statesman and the Courtier, 1(^5.' 
Digby's name, however, does not appear upon 
the title-page of either of the editions of 16o2 
and 1655, and it seems from the preface that 
the book owed its existence to one W'alsing- 
ham, who, ' though verv young, in a little time 

E*ew up, under the wings and favour of the 
ord Digby, to such credit with the late king, 
that he came to be admitted to the greatest 
trusts.' Digby is also said to have left a manu- 
script behind him entitled * Excerptaediversis 
operibusPatrum Latinorum.' From the fact 
tfiat his name appears m the third verse of 
Sir John Sucklings 'Sessions of the Poets,' 
it is evident that he must have been known 
as a verse writer before Suckling's j)oem was 
written. But few of his verses, however, 
have come down to us, and the song extracted 
from ' Elvira' is the only jjiece of his which 
is included in Ellis's ' Specimens of the Early 
English Poets' (1811, iii. 399-400), while 
some lines addressed to *Fair Archabella,* 
taken from a manuscript in Dr. Rawlinson's 
collection in the Bodleian Library, are given 
in * Athena? Oxon.' A portniit of Digby, 
with his brother-in-law, William, fifth earl of 
Bedford, by Vandyck, was exhibited by Lord 
Spencer at the first exhibition of national 
portraits in IHiM) (Catalogue, No. 728). This 
was the picture which Evelyn records seeing 
' in the great hou.se' at Chelsea, when dining 
with the Countess of Bristol on 15 Jan. 1671:^ 
Bliss says that * the best head of Lord Digby 
is that by Hollar, in folio, dated 1642 ; there 
is a small one by Stent, which is curious, and 
one by Iloubralcen, from a picture of Van- 
dyke's.' A strikingly handsome portrait, en- 
graved by Bocquet, probably after Vandyck's 
picture, will be found in the third volume of 
Walpole's * Royal and Noble Authors' (opp. 
p. 191). 

[Clarendon's Ilistorj' of the Rehelliou (1849) ; 
Wood's Atheua? Oxon. (Bliss, 1817), iii. cols. 
1 100-6 ; Biogr.iphin Hritannica (1793), v. 210-38 ; 
AValpole's CHtalopue of Royal and Noble Authoi"s 
(Park, 1806), iii. 191-200; Lodgo's Portraits 
(1850), vi. 23-^50 ; Chulmere's Biog. Diet. (1813), 
xii. 79-82 ; Cunningham's Lives of Eminent and 
Illustrious Englishmen (1837).iii.29-32; Baker's 
Biographia Dramatica (1812), i. 190; Burke's 
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Extinct Peenige (1883), p. 171 ; Doyle's Official 
Baronage of England (1886), pp. 235-6; Official 
Return of Lists of Members of Parliament, pt. i. 
481, 488; Faulkner*« Chelsea (1829), i. 120, 
131-3, ii. 15 ; Brit. Mns. Cat.] G. F. K. B. 

DIGBY, JOHN, first Earl of Bristol 
{ 1 580-1 6o4), diplomatist and statesman, was 
bom in February 1 580. lie was the son of 
Sir George Digby of Ooleshill, AVarwicksUire, 
and of Abigail, daughter of Sir Arthur Heving- 
ham. In 1 595 he became a fellow commoner of 
Magdalene College, Cambridge. In 1 605, upon 
the failure of the plan for the seizing of Eliza- 
beth, daughter of James I, by the Gunpowder 
plotters, Digby was sent by Lord Harrington, 
who was in charge of the princess, to convey 
the news to the king. James took a fancy to 
the young man, made him a gentleman of the 
privj' chamber and one of his carvers, and 
knighted him on 1() March 1()07. Digby 
married Beatrix, daughter of Charles AVal- 
cot of Walcot in Shropshire, and widow of 
Sir John Dyve of Bromham in Bedfordshire 
(DuGDALE, Baronage), 

In 1611 l>igby was sent as ambassador to 
Madrid, with instructions to obtain a settle- 
ment of the claims of the English merchants 
in the Spanish law-courts, and to negotiate 
a marriage between Prince Henry and the 
Infanta Anne, the daughter of Philip HI, 
which had already been suggested by the 
Spanish ambassador in England. He arrived 
in Spain in June, but he soon learned that the 
infanta was already engaged to Louis XIII 
of France, and he regarded an offer made to 
him of Philip's younger sister, the Infanta 
Maria, as illusory, she being a child under 
six years of age, and recommended his master 
to give up all thoughts of a Spanish match. 

In procuring redress for the merchants 
Digby found an opportunity of showing his 
ability. In 1613 he succeeded in discovering 
the secret of the pensions which had been 
paid by the Spanish court to English politi- 
cians, and in 1614 he returned to England 
to lay his discoveries before the king. From 
this time his fortune was made, and when, 
before the close of the year, James made 
up his mind to propose a marriage between 
Prince Charles, who had become heir to the 
crown after the death of his brother Henry, 
and the Infanta Maria, Digby was sent back 
to Spain to carry on the negotiation. Be- 
fore going, he left on record his opinion that 
it would be better that the future queen of 
England should be a protestant, but having 
thus freed his conscience he resolved to carrv 
out the negotiation on which he was sent 
with all honesty and vigour. Digby was in 
fact one of the best examples of the reaction 
against puritanism which set in at the be- 



ginning of the seventeenth century. He wa« 
himseli an attached son of the church of 
England, but he saw no reason why differ- 
ence of religion should divide Europe into 
two hostile camps, and he conceived, some- 
what too sangumely, the hope that a good 
understanding between En^and and the 
catholic powers of the continent might be 
made a basis for the continuance of peace. 
If there was to be a catholic marriage, he 
preferred an alliance with Spain to one with 
France. 

On Digby *s arrival at Madrid the marriage 
negotiation was opened, though not yet in an 
avowed manner. In 1616 he was again sum- 
moned home, upon Somerset's disgrace, to 
state what he knew of the fallen fayourite's 
connection with the Spanish government. 
He reached Fliigland in March. On 3 April 
he was made vice-chamberlain, and aoout 
the same time he took his seat as a privy 
councillor. He probably owed this fresh 
advancement to the freedom with which he 
expressed his opinion to James that it was 
unwise to proceed further in the Spanish 
treaty, on the ground that the king of Spain 
would be unable to dispose of his daughter's 
hand without the consent of the pope. In 
the course of the year he received a grant of 
the estate of Sherborne, which had passed 
from the hands of Raleigh to those of Somer- 
set, and which had now returned to the 
crown through Somerset's attainder. 

In April 1617 James resolved to despatch 
Digby once more to Madrid, formally to open 
negotiations for the marriage. Digby, having 
done his duty by remonstrating, now threw 
himself heart and soul into the work of ob- 
taining the best terms possible, especially in 
the matter of the bride's portion, which James 
wished to fix at not less than 500,000/. At 
the same time he was to give his support to 
a plan for a joint English and Spanish ex- 
pedition against the pirates of Algiers. 

(Jn Digby's arrival at Madrid some months 
were spent in settling the arrangements of 
the infanta's future household. The ques- 
tion of liberty of conscience to be granted to 
Flnglish catholics was re«er\'ed for James's 
own decision, but in May 1618 Digby was 
able to come back to England with the an- 
nouncement that all other matters were con- 
cluded, and that the infanta's portion would 
bo as much as 600,000/. James, however, 
could not content the Spaniards on the point 
of liberty of conscience, and the whole nego- 
tiation was suspended on his refusal. Digby, 
however, was no loser. On 25 Nov. 1618 
he was raised to the peerage as Ijord Digby. 

Earlj in 1620 Digby was called on to ad- 
vise his master on the difficult questioiiB 
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ivhich arose out of the election of the kinc's 31 Oct. he was in England. On 21 Nov. he 
-fion-in-law, Frederick, elector palatine, to the . laid his policy before the houses. Money, 
Bohemian throne. He appears to have ad- he said, must be sent to pay the forces in the 
vocated an attempt to come to an under- ! Lower Palatinate during the winter, and an 
standing with Spam while preparations were army must be sent thither in the spring, 
simultaneously made to procure money and which would cost 1:KX),000/. The question of 
allies for the defence of the Palatinate ; so , adopting or rejecting Digby's proposal was 
that if Frederick were driven out of Bohemia, never fairly discussed. James quarrelled with 
it might still be possible to maintain him in his parliament on constitutional grounds, and 
his hereditary possessions. It is always diffi- a speedy dissolution put an end to all hopes 
cult in the case of a diplomatist to know how | of regaining the lost ground, except so much 
far he is personally associated with schemes as might be allowed by the mere clemency of 
which he is directed to carry out, but it Spain. 

must at least be noted that in June 1620 With the dissolution of 1621 Digby's chance 
Digby accompanied Buckingham on a visit of bringing an independent policy to a sue- 
to the Spanisn ambassador Gondomar, when cessful result was at an end. lie returned to 
a project for the partition of the Dutch Xe- ' Spain in 1622 to carry out James's plan of 
therlands between England and Spain was ! trusting to the goodwill of Spain, and to put 
discussed. Whatever Digby may have thought ; once more into shape that marriage treaty 



about the matter, it must be remembered 
that ill-feeling towards the Dutch as the op- 
ponents of England in trade was always 



which had been allowed to sleep in 1618. 
The government of Philip IV (who had suc- 
ceeded in 1621 ) was chiefly anxious to gain 



most powerful with those who were ready ; time, and met Digby in the most friendly 
to smooth over the religious differences be- | way ; and James was so pleased with the 
tween England and Spain. In supporting progress of events that on 15 Sept. 1622 he 
the Spanisn alliance, however, Digby had no created his aml)assiidor Earl of Bristol. 
notion of making England simply subser- It was not long before James took alarm 
vient to Spain, and in March 1621, after the at the capture of Ileidelbergby Tilly. Bristol 
expulsion of Frederick from Bohemia, he was was at once ordered to obtain the assurance 
sent to Brussels to urgetlie Archduke Albert that the town and castle should be restored. 
to direct a suspension of arms in the Palati- i As might have been ex])ected, the Spaniards 
nate as a preliminary to a negotiation for ' would give no such assurance. Bristol, how- 
peace whicn he was subsequently to under- ever, pushed on the marriage treaty, and the 
take at Vienna. As far as words went the ' articles, with the exception of the important 
4irchduke was ready to give satisfaction, and one relating to the English catholics, were in 
Digby, after his return to England, received such a state of forwardness that in January 
instructions on 23 May for his mission to the 1623 they wen^ accepted by James. Bristol 
-emjperor, Ferdinand ll. " seems to liave felt t hat, as matters stood, there 

On 4 July Digby reached Vienna. lie was no hope of recovering the Palatinate ex- 
was authorised to procure a suspension of cept l)y the goodwill of Spain, and to have 
the ban of the empire, which had been pro- conceived it to be impossible that Philip 
nounced against Frederick, and to make peace should agree to the marriage treaty unless 
onthebasisof the abandonment by Frederick i he wanted to help in the restoration of the 
of his claims to Bohemia, and the abandon- Palatinate. 

ment by Ferdinand of any attempt to inflict , The arrival of Charles and Buckingham at 
punishment on Frederict. Verbally satis- Madrid (m 7 March 1023 took the negotiation 
taction was given to the ambassador's de- out of Bristol's hands. Before long the am- 
mands, but it was evident that neither party bassador gave deep ofteiice to the prince by 
had any real wish to terminate the strife, believing too <'asily a rumour that Charles 
Before the end of September the Duke of had come with the purpose of declaring him- 
Bavaria had made himself master, in the em- self a catholic, ami by assuring him that, 
peror's name, of the Upper Palatinate, and though he was not in favour of such a pro- 
Mansfeld, who commanded Frederick's un- ceeding, he was ready to place himself at his 
paid troops in that district, was obliged to disposal in the matter. During the latter 
retreat to the Lower Palatinate. Digby bor- part of Charles's visit Brisiol's influence was 
rowed money and melted his plate to provide thrown on the side of keei)ing up friendly re- 
10,000/. for the temporary defence of ileidel- lations with Spain, and he drew upon himself 
berg, and hastened hack to England to sup- ' the ill-will of the prince by supporting a 
port James in asking supplies from parlia- scheme for the education of the eldest son of 
ment to enable him to intervene for the | the elector palatine at Vienna. On 29 Aug. 
protection of Frederick's dominions. On he wrote to the king, setting forth plainly 
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tlieill-foelin|Tof the Spanish ministers against 
Buckingham, and thereby made the favourite 
an enemy for life. 

When the prince quitted ^^a(lrid he left in 
BristoFs hands a proxy authorising him to 
appear for him in the marriage ceremony ; 
but within a few days he despatched a letter 
to the ambassador, telling him not to use this 
proxy without further orders, lest the infanta 
should go into a nunner}' after the marriage 
had taken place. During the remainder of 
the year Bristol did his best to avert the 
breach with Spain, on which Charles and 
Buckingham were bent, and it was only 
against his will that he informed Olivares 
that the marriage must lx» postponed until 
satisfactory assurances about the Palatinate 
had l)een given. 

Bristol had offended too deeply to be al- 
lowed to remain in Spain. On *2S Jan. IG24 
he took leave of Philip. Ik^fore he left Oli- 
vares told him that nothing he could ask 
would be denied him as a mark of the king 
of S])ain's gratitude. Bristol replied that all 
that he had done had been done for his own 
master, and that he had rather offer himself 
to the slaughter in England than be Duke of 
Infantado in Spain. 

On Bristol's return lie was ordered into 
confinement in his own house at Sherborn(\ 
It was not that James was in any way angry 
with him, but that Charles and Buckingham 
wore now the masters of t he old king. Bristol 
at once began a course* of that respectful but 
constitutional resistance, the Tneritsof which 
neither Charles nor I^uckingham was ever 
able to uiidHrstaiid. Tie was ri'advto stand a 
trial in parlia!n»'nt. but he wouhl not acknow- 
ledge himself to have been iii the wrong. 
After the ».'nd of the session he was subjected 
to a series of interrogatories, but he could be 
brought no further than to acliuowledge that 
he might have committed an error of judg- 
ment, and he was sent down to confinement 
in his house at Sherl>orne. Tn tlu? beginning 
of \()'2o he answered fully a fresh set of ques- 
tions (^The Earl of liristol's Defence,' in the 
Caniden MiJirellfnit/, vol. vi.) After .Taraes's 
death Charles removed his name from the 
list of privy councillors, and continued his 
restraint at Sherl)ornc, (m the ground that 
though he had not been dishonest he would 
not acknowledge his error in trusting the 
Spanish ministers too much. 

Bristol remained (juietly at Sherborne for 
some months longer. In .Tanuary 162G he 
asked to be present at the coronation, (^harles 
replied by an angry charge against the earl 
of having tried to pervert him from his re- 
ligion when he was in Spain, a charge which 
Bristol met by a renowe<l application for a 



trial. Bristol received no writ of summons 
either to the first or the second parliament of 
the reign. On 22 March 1626, soon after the 
opening of the second parliament, he applied 
, to the House of Lords t^ mediate "witn the 
; king for a trial or the acknowledgment of his 
I right to sit. Charles, to get out of the dif- 
; ficulty, sent him the writ, with an intima- 
' tion in a letter from Lord-keeper Coventry 
that he was not to use it. Bristol, replying 
I that the king's writ was to be obeyed rather 
than a letter from the lord keeper, took his 
seat, and cravedjustice against Buckingham, 
against whom he was prepared to bring an 
accusation. To anticipate the blow, Charles 
: ordered t he at tomey-general to accust^ Bristol, 
and on 1 May Bristol was brought to the bar. 
' The lords, however, gave the king" no assist- 
ance in this attempt to close his subject's 
mouth, and ordered that the charges of the 
king against Bristol and those of Bristol 
against Buckingham were to proceed simul- 
taneously. Before either of the investigations 
had proceeded, for they were brought to an 
end on 15 June by the dissolution, Bristol 
was then sent to the Tower, and ordered to 
prepare for a Star-chamber prosecution. Be- 
j fore long he fell ill, and as he seemed likely 
to make awkward revelations if the trial were 
allowed to proceed, his illiiess was taken as 
affording an excuse for postptming the pro- 
ceedings indefinitely. AVhen on 17 March 
1028 Charles's third parliament met, one of 
the first acts of the llouse of Lords was to 
insist on his restoration to liberty and to his 
place in parliament. ^^ 

In the di'bates upon the king's powers of 
imprisoning without showing cause which 
preceded the introduction of the Petition of 
Uight, Bn>tol was the first to pro]:)Ose a com- 
promise. On 22 A])ril he suggested that 
while limits might be fixed to the King*s legal 
power there was behind it a regal power on 
which he might fall bacjk in an emersfency. 
*As Christ,' he said, * upon the Sabbatli^ 
healed, so the prerogative is to be preserved 
for the preservation of the whole.* The prin« 
ciple of this proposal was embodied in the 
propositions adopted by the upper house on 
2i> April ; but it was rejected by tiie commons. 
When late in the session the petition of right 
was sent up to the lords, Bristol again tried 
to steer a middle course, but he evidently 
preferre<l the acoe]»tance of the petition as it 
stood to its reje(!tion. His final suggestion, 
made on 20 May, was that the petition should 
be accompanied by a mere verbal declaration 
that the houses hsid no intention of infrinffing" 
the prerogative. On 7 June, after the king's 
first and unsatisfactory answer to thepetitioD, 
he demanded a fuller and better answer. 
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When the session was at an end, Bristol 
was restored to a certain amount of favour, 
but during the troubled years which followed 



him at Oxford for some time after the battle- 
of Edgehill, and was constantly ppoken of by 
the parliamentary writers as being a warm 



he took no part in politics, till the summons advocate of the prolongation of tlie war. It 
to the peers to take part in the expedition i is probable that nis former connection with 
against the Scots in 1039 drew him from his Spain did him harm, but too little is known of 



seclusion. He pointed out the danger of ad- 



the working of parties at Oxford to pronounce 



vancing to Berwick with an undisciplined on his conduct with any certainty. In January 
army. After the dissolution of the Short ' 1644 he advocated the policy of winning tlie 
parbament in 1640 he urged the necessity of | support of the independents against the im- 
calling another parliament, and when the position of presbyterian uniformity ('A Secret 
great council met at York in September he rfegotiation with Charles I,* Camden Miscel- 
was practically accepted as its leader. j lany, vol. vi.) 

At the beginning of the Long parliament ' By the parliament Bristol was regarded 
Bristol associated himself with those who with an abhorrence out of all proportion to- 
wished to see a thorough change in the sys- \ any misdeeds of which evidence lias reached 
tern of government, and on 19 Feb. 1041 he us. In the propositions for peace presented 
was summoned to a seat at the council board at Oxford on 1 Feb. 1643, he and Lord 
together with Bedford and five other reform- Herbert, of Kaglan were named as the two 
ing peers. He did his best to save Strafford's i persons to be removed from the kings coun- 
lite, though he wished him to be incapacitated sels, to be restrained from coming within the 
from office, and was consequentlv exposed to | verge of the court, and to be debarred from 
the insults of the mob. When tlie final vote holding any office or employment (Rush- 
was taken on the attainder bill, he was ex- i worth, v. 100). In the propositions laid 
cused from voting on the ground that he had ' before the king in November 1644 as a basis 
appeared in the trial as a witness. The course for the negotiation to be held at Uxbridge, 
which he took gained him favour at court, | Bristol's name appears on a long list of those 
and when the king set out for Scotland he ! who were to expect no pardon (?A. 8*51). The 
named him gentleman of the bedchamber. ' increase of indignation perceptible in this de- 

When parliament met again after the short mand is perhaps accounted forby the discovery 
autumn adjournment, the feeling between of Bristol's part in the negotiation with the 
king and parliament had gone too far to be ; independents. He had, however, some time 
allayed by any statesmanship which Bristol ' before these propositions were drawn up, re- 
possessed. We find him on 17 Dec. moving ; moved from Oxford, in order to separate 
an amendment to a declaration against any I himself from those who were the advocates 
toleration of the catholics, sent up by the for the prolongation of the war. At first, he 
commons, to the effect that no religion of took refuge at Sherborne, but in the spring 
any kind should be tolerated * but what is or of 1644 hie removed to Exeter, whenj he re- 



shall be established by the laws of this king- 
dom.* It is to be supposed that he was un- 
willing to see any considerable ecclesiastical 



mained for about two years, till that city 
capitulated to Fairfax on 13 April 1646 
{Lords' JminiaUj viii. 342). After the sur- 



change. At all events, on 27 Dec. he was render of Exeter he petitioned to be allowed 
named by the House of Commons as an evil ' to compound for his estate by paying a corn- 
counsellor. On the 28th Cromwell moved position, and to remain in England {ib. J343, 
an address to the king to remove him from 402); but his petition was rejected, and on 
hia counsels on the ground that in the pre- 11 July the houses ordered a ])ass for him 
ceding spring he had recommended that the \ to go beyond the seas. The remainder of his 
northern army should be brought up against i life was passed in France. In 1647 he pub- 
parliament. No evidence exists for or against lished at Caen a defence of his conduct in 
this statement, but it is probable that Bristol i takincr the king's part in the civil war under 
suffered for the misdeeds of liis mercurial ' the title of *• An Apology of John, Earl of 
son. I Bristol.' He died at Paris on 16 Jan. 1653-4 

On 28 March 1642 Bristol was sent to the (Dugdale, Baronage). 
Tower on the ground that he had refrained | ^^j^^ ^^. ^^ jj^.^^^j.^ diplomacy is to bo 

from mformmg .^rliament of the Kentish , ^^^^^ .^ ^.^ ^^^^ despatches, most of which arc 
petition, a copy of which had come into his ^^^^^ ^^o Foreign State Papers in the Public 
hands. He was, however, liberated after a Kecord Office. To tliese, and to the stntcmonts 
abort confinement, and spoke twice in the ' respecting his conduct in parliament, embodied 
House of Lords in favour of an accommoda- j in the journals, and other accounts of parlia- 
tion. Finding hia efforts fruitless, he shortly mentary debates, references will be found in 
afterwards joined the king. He was with | Gardiner's History of England, 1603-42, and in 
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The Great Civil War. A copy of the Apology j residing in the neighbourhood of Digby's 
mentioned at the end of this article is among the house. Digby*8 mother opposed the match, 
Thomasson Tracte in the British Museum Li- and the young man was induced to go abroad 
^T'^-] S. R. G. in April 1620, but before leaving he bound 

DIGBY, Sir KENELM (1603-1666), himself to Venetia by the strongest vows, 
author, naval commander, and diplomatist, I After spending some months in Paris he re- 
was the elder of the tw^o sons of Sir Everard moved to Angers to escape the pla^e. There 
Digby [q. v.], executed for his share in the the queen-mother (Marie de Aledicis), whom 
-Gunpowder plot. His mother, Mary, was he met at a masqued ball, made immodest 
daughter and coheiress of William Mulsho advances ; to avoid her importunities he 
of Gayhurst (formerly Gothurst), Bucking- spread a report of his death and went to 
hamshire. That 1603 is the year of his birth Italy by sea. For two years he remained at 
is undoubted. Ben Jonson, in lines addressed Florence. At the end of 1622 his kinsman, 
to Sir Kenelm's wife, and Richard Ferrar, in the English ambassador in Spain, invited 
verses written on his death, state that his I him to revisit Madrid. Within a few days 
birthday was 11 June — the day both of * his of Digby's arrival. Prince Charles and Buck- 
action done at Scanderoon * and of his death, ingham reached the city (7 March 1622-3). 
An astrological scheme of nativity in Digby's Kenelm made himself agreeable to the royal 
handwriting (^Ashinol. MS. 174, f. 75) posi- party and was admitted to the prince's 
tively asserts that Digby was born, * accord- household. Ilis curiosity was greatly ex- 
ingto the English account, the 11 of July be- cited at the Spanish court by the successful 
tweene five and six of the clocke in the mom- attempt of a Benedictine monk (John Paul 
ing.* After some litigation he inherited lands Bonet) to teach a deaf mute to speak by ob- 
to the value of 3,000/. which th(i crown had serving the movement of the lips, and he 
not confiscated with the rest of his father's interested Prince Charles in the experiment 
estate. For a time he resided with his mo- (Digby, Of Bodies, 1669, p. 320). Lord Ken- 
ther at Gayhurst. It is certain that he was sington reproached him with indifference to 
I brought up in the lioman catholic faith which ' the charms of Spanish ladies, whereupon 
7 his father adopted. Wood states that he Digby began a flirtation with Donna Anna 
was * trained up in the protestant religion.' Maria ^lanrique, the Duke of Maqueda's 
But in his * Private Memoires ' Digby writes j sister {Epist. Hoel. p. 238). He afterwards 
that when in Spain and only twenty years wrote in rapturous terms of her beauty to 
old he was very intimate with the Arch- Sir Tobie Matthew, whose acquaintance he 
bishop of Toledo because ' their religion was first made at Madrid (Matthew, Letters^ 
the same.' At the same time, Digby tells 1660, p. 210). Sir Tobie and James Howell, 
us, his kinsman, Sir John Digby (afterwards the letter-writer, both of whom were in at- 
earl of Bristol) [q. v.], expressed regret at tendance on Prince Charles in Spam, were 
his adherence to a religion contrary to 'what among Digby's most intimate friends in later 
now reigneth ' in England. * I wish we may ' life. Digby arrived with his royal master 
not be long in different [religious] opinions,' ' at Portsmouth on 5 Oct. 1623. After a brief 
Kenelm replied/ but I mean by your embrac- illness and a visit to his mother at Gayhurst, 
ing of mine and not I of yours. he presented himself to James I at Hinchin- 

On 28 Aug. 1017 Digbv sailed for Spain brooke and was knighted (23 Oct.) During 
with his kinsman. Sir Jofcn, who was Eng- , the ceremony the king, according to Digby 
lish ambassador at Madrid. They returned \ (Potvder of &ympathy, p. 105), turned away 
together 27 April 1618. A month or two , his face from the naked sword owing to 
later Digby entered Gloucester Hall (now | constitutional nervousness, and would nave 
Worcester College), Oxford, as a gentleman thrust the point into Digby's eye had not 
commoner, and was committed to the care Buckingham interposed. At the same time 
of Thomas Allen (1542-1032) [q. v."], the . Digby became gentleman of the privy cham- 
well-known mathematician and student of ber to Prince Charles, 
the occult sciences. Digby left the university Difficulties had meanwhile sprung up be- 
in 1620 without a degree. He was already in tween Digby and Venetia Stanley. The 
love with Venetia, daughter of Sir Edward false news of his death reached her, but his 
Stanley of Tonge Castle, Shropshire, a lady letters explaining the true state of the case 
of rare beauty and great intellectual attain- miscarried. The lady was living alone in 
ments, who had been his plavmatc in child- London, and scandal made free with her re- 
hood. She was three years Lis senior ; her putation. Digby credited the worst rumours 



mother, Lucy, daughter of Thomas Percy, 
seventh earl of Northumberland, died in her 
infancy, and she was brought up by relatives 



and contemplated a breach of the engage- 
ment. But an accidental meeting in De- 
cember renewed his passion. After visiting 
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her frequently and behaving on one occasion I Lord-keeper Coventry argued for other al- 



with a discreditable freedom, which she re- 
sented, he was secretly married to her early 
in 1625. Digby attributed this denouement 



terations, and finally a royal license was 
issued merely authorising Digby to under- 
take the voyage *for the increase of his 



to astrological influence. Their first child | knowledge.* Before Digby departed Buck- 
(Kenelm) was bom in October 1625. Digby^s ingham returned, and on 13 Dec. 1627 Digby 
devotion to his wife was thoroughly sincere, I took out letters of marque from him. Reduced 
and she proved herself worthy of it. An ' to the posit ion of a private ad venturer, Digby 
elaborate justification of his conduct in par- sailed from Deal on 22 Dec. Two ships, the 
doning her prenuptial indiscretions occupies Eagle of 400 tons, under Captain Milbome, 
the greater part of his * Private Memoirs.' | and the George and Elizabeth of 250 tons, 
Aubrey says that she was at one time the under Captain Sir Edward Stradling, formed 
mistress of Richard, earl of Dorset, son of i the expeaition. At the time of his departure 
the lord treasurer, by whom she had several ' Digby s second son, John, was born, and 
children ; that the earl allowed her 500/. | Digby left instructions with his wife to make 
a year, which Digby insisted on his pav- their marriage public. 

ing her after her marriage, and that the I On 18 Jan. 1627-8 Digby arrived off Gi- L 
earl dined once a year with her when she braltar. He captured several Flemish and / 
was Lady Digby. Sir Harris Nicolas dis- Spanish ships in the neighbourhood after 
puted the statement on the ground that some sharp fighting. But his men sickened, 
Kichard, (third) earl of Dorset, died in 1624, | and from 15 Feb. to 27 March he anchored 
and consequently could not have met his off Algiers, where he was hospitably received, 
alleged mistress after her marriage, which | and afterwards claimed to have made arrange- 
tooK place in the following year. But Mr. , ments for future friendly dealings between 
G. F. Warner has proved that Sir Edward ' Algerine and English ships. On 30 March 
Sackville, brother oi the third earl and his he seized a rich Dutch vessel near Majorca, 
successor in the earldom, was in all proba- \ OffSicily in April a terrible storm threatened 
bilityVenetia Stanley's lover; he was friendly i his ships and prizes. After visiting Zante, 
with Digby both before and after the marriage Digby arrived at Scanderoon on 10 June, and 
(Poems from Dighxfs Papers^ Roxb. Club). ' on 11 June gave battle to the French and, 
At court Digby was occasionally employed Venetian ships in the harbour. Three hours'/, 
by his kinsman, now Earl of Bristol, in nego- , fierce fighting gave Digby the victory. TheT 
tiations between him and the king. Bucking- news oi the engagement was received in 
ham was at deadljr enmity with Bristol, and ' England with great enthusiasm. * I do not 
Sip Kenelm had little chance of preferment | remember,' wrote Howell, * to have read or 
while the favourite lived. But his happy heard that those huge galeazzores of St. Mark 
married life reconciled him to exclusion from were beaten afore.* The English vice-consul 
public employment. He made the acquaint- at Scanderoon complained, however, that 
ance of many men of letters and rising states- I Digby 's presence in the Levant jeopardised 
men, including Ben Jonson and Edward the position of English merchants at Aleppo 
Hyde (afterwards Earl of Clarendon). The and elsewhere, and Digby was entreated to 
latter describes him at the time as excep- depart. On his return lie spent some time 
tionally handsome, with * a winning voice,' at Milo, Delos, and Micino, searching for an- 
' a flowing courtesy and civility, and such a tiquities. He refitted at Zante ; was at Gi- 
volubility of language as surprised and de- braltar on 1 Jan. 1628-9; came in sight of 
lighted.' About 16§7 Bristol strongly ad- England 25 Jan. after a great storm ; and 
vised Digby *to employ himself on some gene- landed at Woolwich on 2 Feb. 1628-9. 
rous action.' Digby resolved upon a priva- Digby was well received by the king, but 
teering expedition in the Mediterranean with in August 1628 the Venetian ambassador 
the final object of seizing the French ships complained of his conduct in the Adriatic, 
usually anchored in the Venetian harbour of and it was disavowed by the government 
Scanderoon. The plans were laid before (Salvetti Corresp.in -fiT/V. JfiS'iS'. C<>;mw. 11th 



James I while Buckmgham was in the Isle 
of R4. James promised a commission under 
the great seal. But Buckingham's secretary, 
Edward Nicholas, protested that such a 
commission infringed the jurisdiction of his 
master, the lord high admiral. Heath, at- 
torney-general, suggested that the omission 
of a clause vesting power to execute martial 
law in Digby would meet the objection. 



Rep. pt. i. p. 1 59). On 23 Oct. 1630 Digb^s 
old tutor Allen made a codicil to his will, 
bequeathing to Digby his valuable books and 
manuscripts. Digby consulted Sir Robert 
Cotton and Laud, and when the library became 
his property at the end of 1632 soon pre- 
sented it to the Bodleian Library. Laud was 
formally thanked (December 1634) by the 
Oxford convocation for his share in the 
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tirranfrement (Laud, WorkjffY. 104-7). The 
Digby MSS. are all on vellum, and are 
chierty the work of English mediaeval scribes. 
Tliey number 238, and are bound in volumes 
8tamj)ed with Digby 's arms. Writing to Dr. 
Langbainc ( 7 Nov. 1654), Digby says that the 
university is to place his gitt at the service 
of all students, and he has no objection to the 
loan of the manuscripts outside the library. 
Two additional volumes of Digbv's manu- 
scripts were purchased in 1825. I)igby pro- 
mised to make a further donation to tlie Bod- 
leian, but never did so, although he gave Laud 
manv Ara))ic manuscripts to send to the uni- 
versity or St. John's College Library, of which 
nothing more was h(jard. 

In Februarv 10.'}2 there was some fruitless 
talk of making Digby a secretary of state in the 
place of Lord Dorchester, lat^'ly dead. Early 
m 1033 he and Lord Bothwell were present 
at a spiritualist s6ance given by the astro- 
loger Evans in Gunpowder Alley (Lilly, 
AutMog,) On 1 ^fay 1(J33 Lady 1 )igby died 
suddenly. Absurd reports were circulated that 
Digby killed her by insisting on her drink- 
ing viper-wine to preserve her beauty. Ilis 
grief was profound, and he erected an elabo- 
rate monument in Christ Church, Newgate, 
which was destroyed in the great tire. I^en 
Jonson wrote in her praise a tine series of 

Soems, which he entitled * Euplieme,* and 
edicated to Sir Kenelm (issued in Lhider- 
woo(ljf)^ and Tliomas Mav, Joseph Rutter (in 
*Shepheard's Holiday,' * 1035), Owen Fell- 
tliani (in ' Lusoria,'* 1690), William Ila- 
bington. Lord George Digby, and Aurelian 
Townsln.*nd also commemorated in verse 
Digby's loss (cf. Addif. MS. 30259, and 
Jiuiii m f Poejm frojn Diyhys Paper fi). The 
widower retired to Gresham College, and 
spent two years there in complete seclusion, 
amusing himself with chemical experiments. 
* He wore a long mourning cloak, a high-cor- 
nered hat, his beard unshorn, looked like a 
hermit, as signs of mourning for his beloved 
wife' (Auhkby). 

/ After 1030 Digby professed protestantism, 
' and gave A rchbishop Laud the impression that 
he had i)ermanently abandoned Roman Ca- 
tholicism (Lai'D, Works f iii. 414). A letter 
from James Howell to Straiford shows, how- 
ever, that before Octobtir 1635 Digby had re- 
turned to Rome (Strafford, Xe«eri, i. 474). 
On 27 March 1636 Laud acknowledged a 
letter, no longer extant, in which Digby ac- 
/ counted for hi^ reconversion, which caused 
' the archbishop regret, but did not hinder 
their friendly relations (Laud, vi. 447-55). 
Digby was in France at the time (1636), and 
published in Paris in 1 638 * A Conference with 
a Lady about Choice of a Religion/ in which 
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he argued that a church must prove uninter- 
rupte<l possession of authority to guarantee > 
salvation to its adherents, but might allow/ 
liberty of op'mion in subsidiary matters. In' 
letti^rs to Lord George Digby fq. v.l Bristol's 
son, dat<?d 2 Nov. 1638 and 29 Marcli l()39, he 
defended the authority of the fathers on the 
articles of faith. These were published with 
Lord George's reply in 1651. In 1637 he 
learned of Ben Jonson's death, and wrote to 
urge Duppa to issue the collection of mourn- 
ing verses Known as ' Jonsonus Virbius ' (Harl. 
MS. 4153, f. 21). 

In 1639 Digby was again in England. He 
saw much of Queen Henrietta Maria and 
her catholic friends, Walter Montague, En- 
dymion Porter, and Sir Tobie Matthew. At 
her suggestion he and Montague appealed to 
the English catholics (April 1639) for money 
to support Charles I's military demonstration 
in Scotland ; and their letter of appeal was 
widely circulated (cf. A Coppy of the Letter 
sent by the Qaeeties Majestie concerning the 
collection of the liecueanf^t' Mojiey, &c., &c., 
London, 1041). The scheme failed to meet 
with papal favour, and it was reported early 
in 1640 that Digby was going to Rome to 
negotiate personally with the pope (Ilist, 
MSS. Co?nm. 3rd Rep. 81 a, 4th Rep. 294 a). 
On 11 Sept. 1(540 Secretary Vane wrote that 
Digby was making unseasonable and imprac- 
ticable proposals to Charles I. His suspicious 
conduct led the Long parliament to summon 
him to the bar on §7 Jan. 1040-1 , and on i 
10 March the commons petitioned the king/ 
to remove him and other popish recusants f 
from his councils. On 22 June 1641 he was! 
examined by the committee of recusants as 
to the circulation of his letter to the catho- 
lics. He was soon afterwards again at Paris, 
where his knight-errant disposition made 
itself very apparent. He challenged a French 
lord, named Mount le Ros, for insulting 
Charles I in his presence, and killed his oppo- 
nent. But the king of France pardoned nmi, 
and gave him a safe-conduct and military 
escort into Flanders. In September 1641 
Evelyn met him there, whence Digby seems 
to have soon returned to London. On 24 Nov. 
an inquiry was ordered into the publication 
of a pamphlet by Digby describing nis French 
duel. Early in 1642, at the suggestion of the 
lord mayor of London, the House of Commons 
ordered Digby to be imprisoned. The sergeant- 
at-arms at first confined him at * The Thrw 
Tobacco Pipes nigh Charing Cross,' where Sir 
Basil BrooKe and Sir Roger Twysden were his 
companions, and his charming conversation, 
according to Twvsden, made the prison 'a 
place of delight (Archteologia Cantiana, ii. 
190). Subsequently Digby was removed to 
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Winchester House, and in February 1642-3 
the lord mayor petitioned for his release, but 
the proposal was negatived by the commons 
(ayes 32, noes 52). In July Queen Henri- 
etta Maria's mother, the queen-dowager of 
France, addressed a letter to parliament, beg- 
ging for Digby*8 freedom. After both houses 
had discussed tlie appeal, Digby was dis- 
charged from custody 30 July 1043, on con- 
edition that he left immediately for France, 
and promised not to return without parlia- 
ment 3 leave. Before quitting his confine- 
ment he was rigorously examined as to his 
intimacy with Laud, and an endeavour was 
made to extract a declaration from him that 
Laud was anxious to obtain a cardinaFs hat. 
But Digby insisted that his friend had always 
been, so far as he knew, a sincere protestant. 
He was allowed to carry with him his pictures 
and four servants. The French queen-dow- 
ager thanked parliament (6 Sept.), and on 
18 Oct. the French ambassador requested 
the House of Lords to spare Digby 's estate. 
Three witnesses deposed on oath tnat Digby 
had gone to church regularly while in Eng- 
land, and had great aflfection for the parlia- 
ment; but on 1 Nov. 1643 the commons re- 
aolved to confiscate his property. When 
leaving London Digby published two recent 
literary efforts. One was * Obser\'ationfl on 
the 22nd Stanza in the Ninth Canto of the 
Second Book of Spenser's " Faery Qiieene '* ' 
— a mysterious passage which Digby had dis- 
cussed with Sir Edward Stradling on their 
Mediterranean expedition. The other was 
■* Observations,* from a Roman catholic point 
of view, on the newly published * Religio Me- 
<lici* of Sir Thomas Browne, of which the Earl 
of Dorset had supplied Digby with an early 
copy. Digby wrote his * Observations' in 
twenty-four hours. Browne heard of his ex- 
])loit, and begged him to withdraw his criti- 
cism, but Digby explained that it was in type 
before Browne's remonstrance was received 
[see Browne, Sir Thomas]. 

In Paris Digby continuea his studies, and 
in 1644 there appeared his chief philosophical 
books, * Of Booies,' and * Of the Immortality 
of Man*8 Soul.' The dedication of the former 
to his son Eenelm is dated 31 Aug. 1644, and 
the license from the French king to print the 
book 26 Sept. following. Queen Ilenrietta 
Maria appointed Digby her chancellor, and in 
1645 the English catholic committee sitting 
at Paris sent him to Rome to collect money 
for the royal cause. In July 1645 Digby was 
in freauent intercourse with Pope Innocent X, 
and oDtained twenty thousand crowns from 
the papal curia. The papal legate Rinuccini 
was meanwhile on his way to Ireland, with a 
view to raising a new royalist army, and to 



preparing the way for a fn»e exercise of the 
catholic religion there and in l^^ngland. The 
latter was the main object of all Dighy's poli- 
tical efforts. Digby was consulted by the 
papal authorities on the details of ]?inuccini*s 
exi)edition, but he gained the reputation of *a 
useless and restless man with scanty wisdom.' 
His intimacy with Thomas White, an English 
catholic j)ritist and meta])hysician, whose phi- 
loso])hical * extravagance's * were at the time 
the talk of Rome, did not improve his position. 
At length ho openly insulted the pope, who 
is said to have charged him with misappro- 
priating the money entrusted to him. He 
left Rome in 1640 (cf. CnL Clarendon State 
Papers, ii. 60 ; liiniicchiPs Mimoriy English 
translation, 548, 556, 5fK)). He paid a second 
visit to Rome in 1047, when in an address 
to the pope he pointed out that the former 
schemes had failed owing to Rinuccini's ' punc- 
tiliousness and otiiciousnoss ; * but Digby*8 
second mission proved as abortive as the first 
(cf. Digby's address to Pope Innocent X, in 
Westminster MS. Archives, xxx. 65, kindly 
communicated by Mr. S. R. Gardiner). 

In August 1 645) Digbv suddenly returned 
to Irlngland. The council of state denounced 
him as dangerous. He declined to explain his 
reappearance, and Avas banished for the second 
t ime. In November he wrote to Conway from 
Calais, expressing a desire to live again be- 
neath ' smiling English skies.' Sir Richard 
and Lady Fanshawe met him at Calais in De- 
cember, and were much amused by his con- 
versation (Fansitawe, Mnnoirs, 83-4). On 
1 March 1(549-50 liord Byron saw Digby, ac- 
companied by some other Romanists, and one 
Watson, an independent, at Caen. They 
were bound for I'jigland, and intended, if 
possible, to come to terms with the regi- 
cides, in order to secure the free exercise of 
the Roman catholic religion in England. At 
Rouen Digby told a catholic physician named 
Winsted that if he declined to recognise the 
new rulers in England, * he must starve.' 
Queen Henrietta knew, he said, of his going, 
and he travelled with a passport from the 
French king. Nothing is known of this visit 
to England. In November 1051 Evelyn vi- 
sited Digby in Paris, witnessed some of his 
chemical experiments, and attended with him 
Febur's chemical lectures. Digby was already 
intimate with Descartes, to whom he had 
introduced himself at Egmond some years 
before. On 14 Nov. 1653 the council of state 
gave him permission to return to England, on 
his promising to do nothing prejudicial to the 
government. Early in 1054 he took advan- 
tage of this order, and on 6 April 1654 stayed 
with Evelyn at Wot ton. 

There can be no doubt that Digby while in 
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Enffland at this time was in close intercourse 
with Cromwell. Hyde, writing in January 
16r)3-4, mentions the report that Digby had 
long held correspondence with Cromwell, and 
had done him good olHces at Paris. In No- 
vember 1655 a correspondent of Thurloe de- 
scribes Digby as Cromwell's agent, and raises 
suspicions of his honesty. In letters dated 
February and March IGoo-tJ he is spoken of 
as Cromwell's confidant and pensioner. It 
seems certain that Digby thought to obtain 
from Cromwell full toleration for the catho- 
lics, and freely discussed the matter with him. 
In September 1655 a passport was granted 
him to leave England. In December he wrote 
to Thurloe in belialf of Calais merchants tra- 
ding with England, and in March 1656, when 
complaining of the slanders of Sir Robert 
Welsh, expresses himself in full sympathy 
with Cromwell's government. At the time he 
was certainly engaged in di])lomatic business 
on Cromwell's behalf, and was reported to be 
seeking to ])revent an agreement between 
France and Spain. Digby 's rtdations with 
Cromwell were bitterly denounced bv Holies 
in ' A Letter from a true and lawful Member 
of Parliament* in 1656, and by Prynne in his 
'True and Perfect Narnitive,' 1659, p. 240. 
In the summer of 1 656 Digby was at Toulouse, 
and in 1658 lectured (according to his own 
account) at Montpellier on his '• sympathetic 

Eowder.* He aftt^rwards visited Germany, 
ut wiis in 1660 in Paris, whence he returned 
to England after the Restoration. 

In spite of his compromising relations with 
Cromwell, Digby was well received by the 
royalists, and continued to hold the office of 
Queen Henrietta's chamujllor. On 14 Jan. 
1 660-1 he received a ])ayment of 1 ,825/. (w. Sd, 
in consideration of his efforts to redeem cap- 
tives in Algiers, apparently on liis Scanderoon 
voyage. On 23 Jan. 1660-1 he lectured at 
Gresham College on the vegetation of plants. 
lie was on the council of tlie Royal Society 
when first incoq)()rated in 1663. In the fol- 
lowing year he was forbidden the court. He 
gatherecl scientific men about him at his house 
m Covent Garden, and often * \vrangled' with 
Ilobbes there. He died on 11 June 1665. 
The eulogistic elegy by Richard Ferrar is in 
error in stating that he died on his birthday. 
By his will dated 9 Jan. 1664-5 he directed 
that he should be buried at the side of his 
wife in Christ Church, Newgate, and that no 
mention of him should be made on the tomb. 
He gave all his lands in Herefordshire (lately 
purchased of the Duke of Buckingham), in 
Huntingdonshire, and on the continent to 
Charles Comwallis, for the payment of his 
debts. His kinsman, George, earl of Bristol, 
received a burning-glass ; his uncle, George 



Digby, a horse, and his sister a mourning- 
gown. His library was still in Paris, and 
was sold by the authorities for ten thousand 
crowns. The Earl of Bristol repurchased it. 

Digby had five children, a daughter (Mar- 
gery, married to Edward Dudley of Clopton, 
Northamptonshire) and four sons. Kenelm, 
the eldest, bom 6 Oct. 1 625, was killed at the 
battle of St. Neots while fighting under the 
Earl of Holland against Adrian Scrope, on 
7 July 1648. John, bom 19 Dec. 1627, mar- 
ried, first, Katherine, daughter of Henry, earl 
of Arundel ; and secondly, Margaret, daughter 
of Sir Edward Longrueville of Wolverton in 
Buckinghamshire, by whom he had two daugh- 
ters. The elder daughter, Margaret Maria, 
married Sir John Conway of Bodrhyddan, 
Flintshire, and her granddaughter, Honora, 
married Sir John Glynne. The children of 
Sir Stephen Glynne, Sir John's ffreat-grand- 
son, are the only living descendants of Sir 
Kenelm Digby. Sir Kenelm's two other sons 
(Kverard, born 12 Jan. 1629-30, and George, 
17 Jan. 1632-3) died young. 

Digby's works in order of publication are 
as follows : — 1. ' A Conference with a Lady 
about Choice of Religion/ Paris, 1638 ; Lon- 
don, 1654. 2. 'Sir Kenelm Digby's Honour 
maintained ' (an account of the duel in France), 
London, 1641. 3. * Observations upon Religio 
Medici, occasionally written by Sir Kenebne 
Digby, Knt.,' London, 1643, frequently re- 

Srinted in editions of Browne's 'Iteligio Me- 
ici.* 4. * Observations on the 22nd Stanza 
in the Ninth Canto of the Second Book of 
Spenser's "Faery Queene,"' London, 1644. 
5. 'A Treatise of the Nature of Bodies,' Paris, 
1644 ; London, 1658, 1665, and 1669. 0. ^\ 
Treat ise declaring the Operations and Nature 
of Man's Soul, out of which the Immortality 
of reasonable Souls is evinced,' Paris, 1644 ; 
London, 1645, l()57, 1669. 7. 'Institutionum 
Peripateticorumlibri quinque cum Appendice 
TheologicadeOrigineMundi,'Paris,1651, pro- 
bably for the most part the work of Thomas 
White \{\. v.] 8. * Letters between the Lord 
George Digby and Sir Kenelme Digby, Knight, 
concerning Religion,' London, 1651. 9. *A 
Discourse concerning Infallibility in Religion, 
written by Sir Kenelme Digby to the Lord 
George Digby, eldest sonne of the Earle oi 
Bristol,' Paris, 1 652. 1 0. * A Treatise of Ad- 
hering to God, written by Albert the Great, 
Bishop of Ratisbon, put into English by Sir 
Kenelme Digby, Kt.,' 1653-4. Dedicated to 
Digby's mother. 1 1 . * A late Discourse made 
in a Solemne Assembly of Nobles and Learned 
Men at Montpellier in France, by Sir Kenelme 
Digby, Knight, &c. Touching the Cure of 
Wounds by the Powder of Sympathy. With 
Instructions how to make the said Powder. 
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. . . Rendered faithfully out of French into 
English by R. White, Gent. The second edi- 
tion . . / London, 1658. Dedicated by R. 
White to Digby's son, John. * The second edi- 
tion' is the only one known, and is probably 
the original. A French version appeared in 
1659. De Morgan believed ' R. White ' to be 
identical with Digby's friend and disciple, 
Hiomas White. 12. * A Discourse concern- 
ing the Vegetation of Plants, spoken by Sir 
Kenelme Digby at Gresham College, 23 Jan. 
1660-1, at a Al!eeting for Promoting Philoso- 
phical Knowledge by Experiment/ London, 
1661 ; republished with *0f Bodies' in 1069. 

13. * Private Memoirs,' printed by Sir H. N. 
Nicolas from Harl. MS. 0758 in 1827, with 
a privately printed appendix of castrations. 

14. * Journal of the Scanderoon Voyage in 
1628,' printed from a manuscript Ijelonging 
to Mr. W. W. E. Wynne by John Bruce for 
the Camd. Soc. 1868. 15. * Poems from Sir 
Kenelm Digby's Papers in the possession of 
Henry A. Bright,' with notes bv Mr. G. F. 
Warner (Roxb. Club, 1877). fhls volume 
includes a translation by ^^igby of * Pastor 
Fido,' act ii. sc. 5, one or two brief poems on 
his wife, and reprints of many transcripts in 
his own beautiful handwriting of the poems 
by his friends Ben Jonson and others on his 
wife's death. Aubrey ascribes to Digby an 
unprinted translation of Petronius, and he 
is also credited with designing a new edition 
of Roger Bacon's works. An autograph copy 
of his treatises * Of Bodies * and ' The Soul is 
in the Bibliotheque Ste.-Genevieve, Paris. 

Although a shrewd observer of natural 
phenomena, Digby was a scientific amateur 
rather than a man of science. Astrology and 
alchemy formed serious parts of his study, 
and his credulity led him to manv ludicrous 
conclusions. But he appreciated the work 
of Bacon, Galileo, Gilbert, Harvev,and Des- 
cartes, and Wallis, Wilkins, and Ward speak 
respectfully of him. He is said to have been 
the first to notice the importance of vital air 
or oxygen to the life of plants (see his Veffe- 
tation of Plants) . His extraordi nary acco unts 
of his chemical experiments exposed him to 
much ridicule. Evelyn concludes a descrip- 
tion of his Paris laboratory with the remark 
that ho was ' an errant mountebank.' Lady 
Fanshawe refers to his * infirmity ' of lying 
about his scientific experiments, ' though 
otherwise,' she avers, 'he was a person of 
excellent parts and a very fine-bred gentle- 
man ' (Memoirs, p. 84). In 1 656 he circulated 
a description of a petrified city in Tripoli, 
which fitton, the Duke of Tuscany's English 
librarian, was said to have sent him. He con- 
trived to have it published in the ' Mercurius 
Politicus/ and was liberally abused for his 

TOL. XY. 



credulity. Henry Stubbes, referring to these 
circumstances, characterised him as ' the very 
Pliny of our age for lying ' (Animadversions 
upon Olanvil); but liobert Hooke, in his 
posthumously published * Philosophical Ex- 
periments ' (1726), shows that Digby knew 
what he was talking about. On 20 March 
1661 Oldenburgh sent to Robert Boyle a 
report on Digby's alchemical experiments in 
the transmutation of metals ('Boyle, Works, 
V. 302). Digby first described nis well-known . 
weapon-salve, or powder of sympathy, in the f 
discourse alleged to have been delivered at 
Montpellier in 1658. Its method of em- 
ployment stamps it as the merest quackery. 
The wound was never to be brought into 
contact with the powder, which was merely 
powdered vitriol. A bandage was to be taken 
from the wound, immersed in the powder, 
and kept there till the wound healed. Digby 
gives a fantastic account of the * sympathetic ^ 

Erinciples involved. He says that he learned 
ow to make and apply the drug from a Car- 
melite who had travelled in the East, and 
whom he met at Florence in 1622. He first em- 
ployed it about 1624 to cure James Howell of 
a wound in his hand, and he adds that James I 
and Dr. Mayeme were greatly impressed by 
its efficacy, and that Bacon registered it in 
his scientific collections. All this st^ry is 
doubtful. There is no evidence that Bacon 
knew of it, or that it was applied to Howell's 
wound, or that Digby had learned it at so 
early a date as the reign of James I. In his 
treatise * Of Bodies' (1644) he makes the 
vaguest reference to it, and in 1 651 Nathaniel 
Iligham, M.D., appended to his * History of 
Greneration' (dedicated to Robert Boyle) *a 
discourse of the cure of wounds by sym- 
pathy,* in which he attributes the dissemina- 
tion of the remedy to Sir Gilbert Talbot, 
speaks of the powder as * Talbot's powder,^ 
and ignore^s Digby's claim to it, although in 
the earlier jiages of his work he repeatedly 
refers to Digby's investigations, and criticises 
his theory of generation. Digby's originality 
is thus Very questionable. After 1658 his 
name is very frequently associated with * the 
powder of sympatliy.' In an advertisement ap- 
pended by the Dookseller, Nathaniel Brookes, 
to* Wit and Drollery '( 1661) it is stated 
that Sir Kenelm Digby's powder is capable 
of curing * green wounds ' and the toothache, 
and is to be purchased at Brookes's shop in 
Comhill. George Hartmann, who described 
himself as Digby's steward and laboratory 
assistant, published after Digby's death two 
quack-meaical volumes purporting to be ac- 
counts of Digby's experiments, ' Choice and 
Experimental Receipts in Physick and Chi- 
rurgery ' (1668) and * Chymical Secrets and 
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Rare Experiments in Physick and Philosophy * (Kippis) has an exhaustive life. See also Wood's 



AsaphilosopherDlgbywasanAristOtelian, '}' «; y arenaons a.»e, k xo ; ^nga^s i-oems 

and ha'd not^extricite^ himself from the ^^,^,^7^^ ^^^^^^^^^ 

coi^used methods of the schoolmen lie ^ol.vi.; Commons' JoumalsrTi.vii.viii.; Lauds 

undoubtedly owed much to Thomas W nt^ ^^^^^. xhurloe's State Papers ; Hallam's Lit. of 

(1582-1676) [q. v.], the catholic philosopher, Europe ; Epist Hoeliana. RAmusat' s Philosophic 

who lived with him while in trance. White Anglaise depuis Bacon jusqu'A Locke, 1876, has 

issued three I^tin volumes expounding what gome valuable comments on Digbj's philosophy; 

he called * Digby's jHiripatetic philosophy/ other authorities are dted above.] S. L. L. 
and covered far more ground than Digby oc- 

cunied in the trt^atises going under his name. DIGBY, KENELM HENRY (1800- 

While arriving at orthodox catholic conclu- 1880), miscellaneous writer, bom in 1800, 

sions respecting the immortality of the soul, ^as the youngest son of the Very Rev. WU- 

free will, and the like, Digby's and White's ijam Digby, dean of aonfert-, who belonged 

methods are for the most part rationalistic, ^o the Irish branch of Lord Digby's family, 

and no distinct mention is made of chris- and was descended from the ancient LeicM- 
tianitv. White's books were const^quently i tershirefamily of the same name. He received 

placed on the Index. Digby doubtless owed ; ^jg education at Trinity CoUe^, Cambridge, 

his political notions, which enabled him to ^ii^pe ^^ took the degree of B.A. in 1819 

regard Charles I, Cromwell, and Charles II | (^Qradiiati Cantab, ed. 1873, p. 116). WTi'de 

as equallv rightful rulers, to White as well a student at the university he entered intoan 

as his philosophy. Alexander lloss in * Medi- examination of the antiquities of the middle 

cus Medicatus,' Higham in his * History of ages, and subsequently made a searching in- 

Generation,' (1051), and Henry Stubbes in ! quiry into the scholastic system of the^ogy, 

his * Animadversions upon Glanvil ' attack ^e result being that at an early age he be- 

Digby 8 philosophic views, and Butler has came a convert to Roman Catholicism. Most 

manv sarcastic remarks upon him in *iludi- of his subsequent life was spent in literary 

bras^ and the * Elei)lijint and the Moon.* leisure in the metropolis, and he died at his 

Vandyck painted several portraits of both residence, Shaftesbury House, Kensington, 

Sir Kenelm and Lndy Digby. Vandyck's on 22 March 1880. 

finest portrait of Lady Digby is at Althorpe. By his wife, Jane Marv,daughterof Thomas 

Another picture of Lady Digby, by Cornelius Dillon of Mount Dillon, co. Dublin, he left 

Janssen, is at Althorpe.^ Vandyck's best- an only son, Kenelm Thomas Digby, formerlv 

known portraits of Sir Kenelm are those in ]yj p^ foj. Queen's County, 
the National Portrait Gallery and the Oxford nig principal works are : 1. * The Broad- 

Universitv Picture Gallery. A portrait of gtone of Honour, or Rules for the Gentlemen 



Sir Kenelm, l)elonging to the Right Hon. of England,' Lond. 1822, 12mo, 2nd edition, 
W. E. Gladstone, was exhibited at the Royal enlarged, 1828; both these editionsare anonv- 




gave the titles respectively of ' Godefiridns,' 

painter was, perhaps, Sir Kenelm's son. < Tancredus,' * lilorus,' and ' Orlandus.' Thwe 

[The chief authorities for Digby's life are his appeared in 1826-7, and other editions in 

own Memoirs, first published in 1827, which only 3 vols. 1828-9 and 1845-8. An Sdition de hurt 

take his career down to 1629, and mainly deal in 5 vols. 8vo was published at London 1876- 

with his courtehip of Venetia Stanley. The 1377^ Julius Hare characterises the ' Bioad- 

chamcters and places appear under fictitious ^^^^ ^f Honour ' as * that noble manual for 

names thus. Sir Kenelm calls himself Theagenes. ^^tlemen, that volume which, had I a son. 

his wife Stelliana, Sir Edward SackviUo Mar- v u 1 • i.* l j "»_*****,* ".v^ 

donUus, London Corinth, and so forth. For f, ^°H?^ place in his hands, charging bun, 

these identifications see Sir H. N. Nicolas's in- though such admonition would be needless, 

troduction. several papers by J. G. Nichob in to love it next to his bible (Guesses at Truth, 

Gent. Mag. for 1829, and Mr. Warner's notes in Ist edit. i. 152). 2. * Mores CatHoIici ; or 

Poems from Digby's Papers, 1877. Digby's Ages of Faith,' 11 vols. Lond. 1831-40; Cin- 

Journal of the Scanderoon Voyage, published cinnati, 1840, &c, 8yo ; 3 vols. Lond. 1846- 

by the Camden Society (1868), has a useful in- 1847. 3. ' Compitum ; or the Meeting of 

troduction by John Bruce. The Biog. Brit, the Ways at the Catholic Churchi' 7 toIb. 
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ly>nd. 1848-64; 6 vols. 1851-5. 4. *The DIGBY, 1U)BEKTc17;{l>-181 5), admiral, 
Ltover's Seat. Kathem6rina ; or Common Ron of Edward Digby, j^raudson of William, 
Things in relation to Beauty, Virtue, and fifth baron Digby [^ci. v.], and younger brother 
Faith,' 2 vols. Lond. 1856, 8vo. 5. * The of Henry, first earl Digby, was born on 20 Dec. 
Children's Bower; or What you like,' 2 1732. In 1755 he was promoted to be captain 
vols. Lond. 1858, 8vo. 6. * Evenings on the of the Solebay frigate, and in the following 
Thames; or Serene Hours, and what they year was advanced to command the Dunkirk 
require,' 2 vols. Lond. 1800, 8vo; 2nd edit, of 60 guns, in wliich ship he continued till 
Lond. 1864, 8vo. 7. 'TheChapelof St. John; | the peace in 1763, serving for the most part 
or a Life of Faith in the Nineteenth Century,' on the home station, and being present in 
Lond. 1861, 1863, 8vo. 8. * Short Poems,' the expedition against Uochefort in 1 757 and 
Lond. 1865, 1866, 8vo. 9. * A Day on the in the battle of Quil)eron Bay in 1759. In 
Muses' Hill,' Lond. 1867, 8vo. 10. * Lit- 1778 he was appointed to the Kamillies of 
tie Low Bushes, Poems,' Lond. 1869, 8vo. 74 guns, which he commanded in the action 
11. * Halcyon Hours, Poems,' Lond. 1870, off Ushant on 27 July 1778. Having be<'n 
•8vo. 12. * Ouranogaia,' a poem in twentv stationed in Palliser's division, lu; was sum- 
cantos, Lond. 1871, 8vo. 13. * Hours witk moned by Palliser as a witness fortheprose- 
the First Falling Leaves,' in verse, L(md. cution, and thus, though his evidence tended 
1873, 8vo. 14. * Last Year's Leaves,' in verse, distinctly to Keppel's advantage [see Kep- 
Lond. 1873, 8vo. 15. * The Temi)le of Me- peLjAuoustus, Lord; Palliser, Sir Hugh], 
mory,' a poem, Lond. 1874, 1875, 8vo. he came to be considered as a friend of Pal- 

[Academy, 1880, i. 252 ; AUibone's Diet, of , ^^"^^^ ??^ "f f' admiralty, and, being nro- 
Eilkl. Lit.; Athenium. 1880. i. 411. 440; Cat. I ^oted in the following March to the ranlc of 
of Printed Books in Brit. Mus. ; Cotton's F^isti rear-admiral, was ordered at once to hoist 
EccL Hibem. iv. 179 ; Life of Ambrose Phillipps "^ %ff ^n board the 1 rince ( icorge, so that 
de Lisle (privately printed), 1878, p. 6 ; Dublin . ^^ might— as was athmied by the opposition 
Review,xxv.463.xlviii.626; Gillow'sBibl. Diet.; ' —sit on Palliser'a court-martial. During 
Men of the Time (1879) ; Notes and Queries, 1st the summer of 1779 he was second in com- 
ber, iii. 264, 6th ser. i. 292, vi. 375. vii. 256, mand of the Channel fleet under Sir Charles 
314; Tablet, 27 March 1880, p. 403 ; Times, Hardy [q. v.], and in December was second 
24 March 1880, p. 11; Weekly Register, 2 7 March ' in command of the fleet which sailed under 
1880, p. 403.] T. C. Sir George llodney for the relief of Gibraltar 

[see Rodney, Ghokge Brydoes"'. It was 
DIGBY, LETTICE, Lady (1588P-1658), at this time that he was first appi)inted also 
created Baroness Off.vley, became heiress- governor of Prince William Henry, who be- 
general to the Earls of Kildare on the death gan his naval career on boanl the Prince 
of her father, Gerald FitzGerald, lord Offaley. G(H)rge. When, after relieving Gibraltar, 
About 1608 she married Sir Robert Digby ' Rodney, with one division of the fleet, went 
of Coleshill, Warwickshire. In 1018 SiV : on to the West Indies, Digby, with the other, 
Robert died at Coleshill, and in 1619 I-.ady | returned to England, having tlie goo<l for- 
Digby received the grant of her barony, which ' tune on the way to disperse a French convoy 
was regranted to her on 26 June 1620. She • and capture the Protli6e of 64 guns. He 
then returned to Ireland, inhabiting Geashill continued as second in command of the 
Castle, where she was besieged by the Irish Channel fleet during the summers of 1780 
rebels in 1642. She resisted them with spirit, . and 1781 , and in the second relief of Gibral- 
though they sent four messages to remind her ' tar by Vice-admiral George Darby [q. v.] 
that the castle was only garrisoned by women In August 1781 he was sent as commander- 
in-chief to North America. He arrived just 
as his predecessor [see Gilvves, Thomas, 
Lord] was preparing to sail for the Chesa- 
peake in hopes, in a second attempt, to effect 
the relief of Comwallis ; and, courteously 
refusing to take on himself the command at 
this critical juncture, remained at New York 
while Graves sailed on his vain errand. 
Afterwards, when he had assumed the com- 
mand, he removed into the Lion, a smaller 
ship, in order to allow the Prince George, as 
well as most of his other ships, to accompany 
Sir Samuel Hood to the West Indies [see 
Hood, Samuel, Viscount]. The tide of the 

p2 



and boys. The besiegers' guns burst upon them- 
selves, and she was at last rescued, in October 
of the same year, by Sir Richard Ghrenville. 
She retired to Coleshill, where she died on 
1 Dec. 1658, affed about seventy, and was 
buried with her nusband. She was the mother 
of ten children — seven sons and three daugh- 
ters. A portrait of her at Sherborne Castle 
represents her with a book inscribed Job 
xiz. 20 (' I am escaped with the skin of my 
teeth'). 

[Hntchins's History of Dorset, iv. 134; Lodge's 
Peerage of Ireland (Archdall), vi. 280 ct seq. 
notes.] J. H. 
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war rolled away from North America, and being one of the founders of a company in- 
in any case Digby had no force to undertake corporated in 1612 for the puipose of tracing 
any active operations. His command was ; by that route — then supposea to have been 
therefore uneventful, and he returned home discovered — witli the Ksst. In 1614 he wa.4 
at the peace. He held no further appoint- oneof the candidates for the governorship of 
ment, though duly promoted to be vice-ad- the East India Company. He t<X)k an active 
miral in 1787 and admiral in 1794, and living I part in the parliamentary debates of that 
to see the end of the great war. He died on year, giving so much offence to the kinffthat 
25 Feb. 1815. He married in 1784 Mrs. ^ he was imprisoned for a short time. Prom 
Jauncy, the daughter of Andrew Elliot, certain statements made by him in evidence 
brother of Sir Gilbert Elliot, third baronet, on the trial of Weston for the murder of Sir 
and of Admiral John Elliot [q. v.], and for- John Overbury in 1615, it seems probable 
merly lieutenant-governor of Now York. She that for a time he was in the service of the 
died on 28 July 18;W, leaving no children. Earl of Somerset. In 1618 the emperor of 

[Charaock's Biog. Nav. vi. 119 ; Rilfe's Nav. JJ^,^^*» who was then engaged in a war with 
Biog. i. 189 ; Buatson's Mil. and Nav. Memoirs, Poland, being desirous of negotiating a loan, 
vols. iii. and vi. ; Foster's Pecrago.l J. K. L. James ordered the Muscovy and East India 

Companies to furnish the money, and des- 

DIGBY, VENETIA, Lady (1600-1633). patched Digges to Russia to arrange the 
[See under Digby, Sir Kenelm.] i terms. He left England in April, taking 

with him 20,000/., and on reaching Russia 

DIGBY, WILLIAM, fifth Lord Digby sent his secretary. Finch, to Moscow with 
(1661-1752), was the third son of the second . 10,000/. and letters from the king. The em- 
Lord Digby, and Mary, daughter of Robert peror would hoar of no terms, but compelled 
Gardiner of Iy)ndon. He was educated at Finch to hand over the money. Digges re^ 
Magdalen College, Oxford, where he gra- turned to England with the balance in Oc- 
duated B.A. on 5 July 1(581. Ho succeeded tober. An account of this journey, written 
as fifth Lord Digby in 1685. On 13 July i by John Tradescant, who accompanied Digges 
1708 he received the degree of D.C.L. from in the capacity of naturalist, is preserved in 
the university. In April 1733 ho was made , manuscript in the Ashmolean Museum (MS. 
a member of the common council for Georgia, 824, xvi). In 1620 Digges was sent to Rol- 
and he was also a meni>)er of the Society for land with Maurice Abbot, governor of the 
the Propagation of th»» Gospel. In 1689 he ^ East India Oom])any [q. v.], to negotiate a 
repr«*sonte<l Wurwickshin*, and he was in- settlement of the disputes between the Eng- 
cluded in th<» great Act of Attainder passed . lish and Dutch East India Companies. The 
by Jam»*.s*.s parliament at Dublin. He died I negotiations fell through, owing, accordinj^ 
in December 1752, and was buried at Sher- ■ to Digges, to the dunlicity of the Dutch. He 
bonie. By his wife Jane, 8««ond daugliter of returned to England early in 1621, and waa 
Edward, earl of GHin.**boroujrh, he had four elected meml)er of parliament for Tewkes- 
sonsand eight daugliters. He was succeeded bury. In the debates of this year he ener- 
by his grandchild Edwanl, son of his third getically attacked the abuse o'f monopolies 



son, Edward. At Sherborne there is a poetical 
inscription by ro]>e to tlie memory of liobert, 
his second son, and Marj', his eldest daughter. 

[CoUins's Pecrago, «1. 1812, iv. 380-3 ; Oxford 
Graduates ; Popo's Works.] T. F. H. 

DIGGES, SiK DUDLEY (15^3-1639), 
diplomatist and judge, son of Thomas Digges 



and the pernicious system of farming the 
customs, and strongly asserted the sacred 
and inalienable character of the privile|^ of 
the commons. Accordingly he was puiced, 
with Sir Thomas Crewe [q. v.] ana other 
leaders of the popular party, on a commis- 
sion of inquiry sent to Ireland in the spring 
of 1622. On his return in October he at- 
[q. v.] of Digges Court, Barham, Kent, by ! tended (so Chamberlain informs us) with 
Agnes, daughter of Sir Warham St. Leger, much assiduity at court * in hope somewhat 
entered University C<)lleg«», Oxford, as a would fall to Lis lot,' but was not rewarded 
gentleman commoner in 1598, where he gra- , He again represented Tewkesbury in thepar- 
duated H.A. in 1601. His tutor was Dr. I liaments of 1624, 1625, and 1626. In 16^ 
George Abbot, a ft envards archbishop of Can- I he addressed a long letter to the king coun- 
terbury [o. v.] After taking his degree he selling him with some frankness, as one who 
is said to nave spent some years in foreign | had served his father for twenty years, to 
travel. In 1007 he was knighted at White- act with moderation and firmness. The same 



hall. Digges early became a shareholder in 
the East India Company, and was much in- 
terested in the nortn-west passage project, 



year he opened the case against the Doke of 
Buckingham on his impeachment in a speedi 
of elaborate eloquence. In thb speech mat- 
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ter derogatory to the king's honour was dis- 
covered, and he was committed to the Fleet; 
but the commons exhibiting much indigna- 
tion he was released after three days' con- 
finement. He absolutely denied having used 
the words on which the charge was founded. 
He was again committed to the Fleet in 
January lo27 for certain 'unlit language* 
used by him at the councU, but was released 
in the following month aft«r making an 
apology. -fVrchbishop Abbot, who lived on 
terms of great intimacy with him, says that 
lie was at one time in the service of the 
Duke of Buckingham, but had quitted it on 
account of * some unworthy carriage * on the 
part of that nobleman towards him. In the 
parliament of 1628 Digges sat for Kent. He 
was one of a deputation — Littleton, Sel- 
«len, and Coke being his colleagues — to the 
House of Lords to confer with them on the 
best means of securing the liberty of the 
flubiect. Of this conference, in which Digges 
tooK an active part>, the Petition of Right was 
the result. In the debate of June 1628 on 
the kind's message forbidding the commons 
to meddle in matters of state, the speaker 
having interrupted Sir John Eliot, bidding 
him not to asperse the ministers of state, 
and £liot having thereupon sat down, Digges 
exclaimed, * Unless we may speak of these 
things in parliament let us rise and be gone, 
or else sit still and do nothing,* whereupon, 
aiter an interval of deep silence, the debate 
was resumed. In 1080 Digges received a 
grant of the reversion of the mastership of 
the rolls, expectant on the death of Sir Julius 
Caesar [q. vj In 1633 he was placed on the 
high commission. In 1636 Sir Julius Caesar 
died, and Digges succeeded to his ofRce. He 
died on 18 March 1638-9, and was buried at 
Chilham, near Canterbury. Through his wife 
Mary, daughter of Sir Thomas Kempe of 01- 
lantigh, near Wye, Kent, to whose memory he 
erected in 1620 an elaborate marble monument 
in Chilham church, he acquired the manor and 
<;a8tle of Chilham. He also held estates near 
Faversham, which he charged by his will 
with an annuity of 20/. to provide prizes for 
a foot-race, open to competitors of both sexes, 
to be run in the neighbourhood of Faversham 
every 19th of May. The annual competition 
-was Kept up until the end of the last century. 
Of four sons who survived him, the third, 
Dudley [q. v.], achieved some distinction as 
apolitical pamphleteer on the royalist side. 
Hj8 eldest son, Thomas, married a daughter 
of Sir Maurice Abbot and had one son, 
Maurice,who was created a baronet on 6 March 
1665-6, but died without issue. Digges had 
also three daughters, of whom one, Anne, mar- 
Tied William Hammond of St. Alban's Court, 



near Canterbury, and was the ancestress of 
James Hanmiond, the elegiac poet [q. v.] An- 
thony a Wood says of Digges that * his un- 
derstanding few could equal, his virtues fewer 
would.* He adds that his death was con- 
sidered a * public calamity.' This is certainly 
exaggerated eulogy. ANTiatever may have 
been Digges's virtues, political integnty can 
hardly have been among them, or he would 
not have accepted office under the crown at 
the very crisis of the struggle for freedom. 
His style of oratory is somewhat laboured 
and pedantic. 

Diff^es published in 1604, in conjunction 
with his father, * Foure Paradoxes or Tolitique 
Discourses, two concerning militarie disci- 
pline, two of the worthiness of war and war- 
riors.' He contributed some lines to the 
collection of * Panegyricke Verses ' prefixed 
to 'Coryat's Cnidities' n611). lie pub- 
\ lished a pamphlet in defence of the East 
India Company's monopoly, entitled * The 
Defence of East India Trade,' in 1615, 4to. 
A tractate entitled * Right and Privileges of 
the Subject,' published in 1642, 4to, is also 
ascribed to Digges. His speech on the im- 
peachment of the Duke of I^uckingham was 
published by order of the Long parliament 
; m 1643, 4to. From copies found among 
his papers the correspondence of Elizabeth 
with Leicester, Ikirghley, Walsingliam, and 
I Sir Thomas Smith, relative to the nogotia- 
! tions for a treaty of alliance with 1" ranee 
I (1570-1681), was published in 1655 under 
I the title of * The Compleat Ambassador,' fol. 
A memorial to Elizabeth, concerning the de- 
fences of Dover, found among the papers in 
the ordnance othce by Sir I lenr}' Sheers, was 
published by him in 1700, and attributed to 
either Digges or Sir Walter Raleigh. 

[W. Berry's County Geneulogiee (Kent), p. 
143 ; Wood's Athenae Oxou. (Bliss), ii. 208, 635 ; 
Fasti (Bliss), i. 290 ; Rushworth, i. 4ol ; Nichols's 
Progresses (James I), ii. 126; Pari. Hist. i. 973, 
1171, 1207, 1280, 1283-4, 1290, 1303, 1348. 
ii. 260, 402 ; Coblnitt's StAte Trials, ii. 916, 919, 
1321, 1370, 1375 ; Rymer's Foedera (Sanderson), 
xvii. 257; Cal. State Papt?rs (Col. 1513-1616), 
pp. 240, 302, (Col. 1674-1660) pp. 98, 130. 
(Col. East Indies, 1617-21)pp. 147,394, 409-11, 
413, 421, (Dom. 1619-23) pp. 365, 469, (Dom. 
1626-6) pp. 243, 330, 331, (Dom. 1627-8) pp. 
2, 64, (Dom. 1633-4) p. 326 ; Notes and Queries, 
Ist ser. iii. 392 ; Hardy's Cat. of Lord Chancel- 
lors, p. 70; Lists of Meml>crs of Parliament, Offi- 
cial Keturu of; Commons' Debates, 1625 (Cam- 
den Soc.), pp. 29, 33 ; Court and Times of James I, 
i. 163, 324, ii. 238, 298, 339, 351, 444, 462; 
Gent. Mag. Ixx. pt. ii. p. 825 ; llasted's Kent, 
iii. 130; Addit. MS. 30156; Brit. Mus. Cat; 
AUibone's Dictionary of Bibliography; Foss's 
Lives of the Judges.] J. M. R. 
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DIGGES, DUDLEY (1013-1643), poli- 
tical writer, third son of Sir Dudlejr Digges 
S. v.], was bom at Cliilham, Kent, in 1613. 
e entered University College, Oxford, in 
1629, proceeded B.A. on 17 Jan. 1632, M.A. 
on 15 Oct. 1635. In 1633 he was elected 
fellow of All Souls. In September 1642 he 
is mentioned a.« one of a * delegacy ' appointed 
to provide means for defending Oxford against 
the parliament during the civil war (Wood, 
Hutory and Antiquities of the University of 
Oxford, ed. Gutch, ii. 447). He died at Ox- 
ford on 1 Oct. 1643 of the malignant camp 
fever then raging there, and was buried in 
the outer chapel of All Souls. Digges was 
a devoted royalist, and all his important 
writings were in defence of Charles I. His ! 
works were: 1. *Nova Corpora llegularia,* 1 
1734. This is a demonstration of certain 
mathematical discoveries made about 1674 ' 
by his grandfather, Thomas Digges. 2. * An 
Answer to a Printed Book intituled Observa- 
tions upon some of His Majest ie's late Answers 
and Expresses,* Oxford, 1642. 3. * A Review 
of the Observations upon some of His Ma- 
jest ie's late Answers and Expresses,* York, 
1643. 4. * The Uulawfulnesse of Subjects 
taking up arms against their Soveraigne in 
what case soever,' 1643. This defence of 
the doctrine of passive obedience was widely 
popular among the royalists and went through 
several editions. 

[Wood's Athenae Oxon. ed. Bliss, iii. cols. 65, 
66 ; Biographia Britanuicu, iii. 1717-18.] 

F. W-T. 

DIGGES, LEONARD {d. 1571 ?), mathe- 
matician, was the son of James Digges of 
Digges Court, in the parish of Barham, Kent, 
by JPhilippa, his second wife, daughter of 
John Engham of Chart in the same county. 
The family was an ancient and considerable 
one. Adomarus Digges was a judge under 
Edward II ; Roger Hen*(d in three parlia- 
ments of Edward III ; James Digges was a 
justice of the peace manv years, and sherifl' 
m the second of Henry Vfll. He left Digges 
Court to his eldest son John, and the manor 
of Brome to Leonard, who sold it, and pur- 
chased in 1547 the manor of AVotton, like- 
wise in Kent, where he resided. We hear 
of an act passed in the fifth year of Elizabeth 
* for the restitution of Leonard Digges,' but 
it is not printed among the statutes. He 
married Bridget, daughter of Thomas Wil- 
ford of Ilartridge, Kent, and had by her 
Tliomas [q. v.], a distinguished mathemati- 
cian, and the editor of several of his works. 
The elder Digges d ied about 1571. He studied 
at University College, Oxford, but took no 
degree, though his ample means and leisure \ 



were devoted to scientific pursuits. He be- 
came an expert mathematician and land sur- 
veyor, and (according to Fuller) * was the 
best architect in that age, for all manner of 
buildings, for conveniency, pleasure, stat«, 
strength, being excellent at fortifications.* 
Lest he should seem to have acquired know- 
ledge selfishly, he printed in 1556, for the 
Eublic benefit, * A Booke named Tectonicon, 
riefiy showing the exact measuring, and 
speedie reckoning all manner of Land,Squarefi, 
Timber, Stone, etc. Further, declaring the 
perfect making and large use of the Carpen- 
ter's Ruler, containing a Quadrant geometri- 
call ; comprehending also the rare use of the 
Square.' The next edition was in 1670, and 
numerous others followed down to 1692. 
The author advised artificers desirous to profit 
by this, or any of his works, to read them 
thrice, and * at the third reading, wittily to 
practise.' 

A treatise, likewise on mensuration, left in 
manuscript, was completed and published by 
his son in 1571, with the title, ' A Geome- 
tricall Practise, named Pantometria, divided 
into Three Bookes, Lon^metria, Planimetria, 
and Stereometria, containing Rules manifolde 
for Mensuration of all Lines, Superficies, and 
Solides.' The first book includes a very early 
description of the theodolite (chap, xxvii.), 
and the third book, on Stereometry, is espe- 
cially commended for its ingenuity by Ito- 
fessor De Morgan. In the dedication to Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, Thomas Digges speaks of 
his father's untimely death, which was then 
apparently a recent event, and of the favour 
borne to him by the lord keeper. A second 
revised edition was issued in 1591. The 
twenty-first chapter of the first book in- 
cludes a remarkable description of * the mar- 
vellous conclusions that may be performed 
by glasses concave and convex, of circular 
and parabolical forms.' He practised, we 
are there informed, the 'multiplication of 
beams ' both by refraction and reflection ; 
knew that the paraboloidal shape * most per- 
fectly doth unite beams, and most vehe- 
mently burnetii of all other reflecting glasses,' 
and had obtained with great success magni- 
fying effects from a combination of lenses. 
'But of these conclusions,' he added, *I 
mind not here more to intreat, having at 
large in a volume by itself opened the mi- 
raculous effects of perspective glasses.* The 
work in question never was made public. 
Especially he designed to prosecute, auer the 
example of Archimedes, the study of burn- 
ing-glasses, and hoped to impart secrets * no 
less serving for the security and defence of 
our natural country, than surely to be mai^ 
veiled at of strangers.* The assertion that 
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He states elsewhere that his father's profi- , Blount). It is dedicated to Digges's sister 
ciency in optics was in part derived from an (1»87-J619), wife of Sir Anthony Palmer, 




iii. 899, art. 'Optics'). j titled * Gerardo, the Unfortunate Spaniard/ 

'An Arithmetical! Militare Treatise, named by G. de Ce8i)edes y Meneses, and dedicated 
Stratioticos : compendiously teaching the it to the brothers William, earl of Pem- 
Science of Numbers . . . and so much of the ; broke, and Philip, earl of Montgomery. It 
Bules and Aequations Algebraicall, and Arte was republished in 1053. Verses by Digges 
of Numbers Cossicall, as are requisite for the ' are prefixed toAleman's *Rogue'(I6i>3),and 
Profession of a Soldier,' was begun by Leonard I to Giovanni Sorriano's * Italian Tutor' (1040). 
, but augmented, digested, and £ub- Greaterinterest attaches to two piecesof verse 

- — • - * by Digges in praise of Shake8])eare, one of 

which was prt^fixed to the 1623 edition of 
Shakespeare s plays, and the other to the 1640 
edition of his poems. Few contemporaries 




lished with a dedication to the Earl of Lei- 
cester, by Thomas in 1579 (2nd ed. 1590). 
Digges wrote besides: 'A l^ognostication 
Everlasting : Contayning Rules to judge the 



Weather by the Sunne, Moone, Starres, j ^TOte more sympathetically of Shakespeare's 
Comets, Rainbows, Thunder Clouds, with | greatness. 

Century of 
Hunter's 




&c) This little manual of astrological me- 
teorology gives the distances and dimensions 
of sun, moon, and planets, according to the 
notions of the time, and includes tables of 



MS. Chorus Vjituin in Addit. MS. 24488, ff. 
181-2.] S. L. L. 

DIGGES, THOMAS (rf. 1595), mathema- 



t ician, son of Leonard Digges {d. 1 57 1 ) [q .v.], 
lucky and unlucky days, of the fittest times ' byhis wife, Bridget, daughter of Thomas Wil- 



for blood-letting, &c., and of the lunar do- 
minion over the various parts of man's body. 
Di^ges's writings show an inventive mind. 



ford, esq., was bom in Kent, probably at the 
residence of his father. lie says he sptmt his 
youngest vears, even from his cradle, in the 



and considerable ingenuity in the application | study of tlie liberal sciences. Wood's state- 
of arithmetical geometry. ment that he received his education at Ox- 

[Biog. Brit. (Kippis) ; Wood's Atlicnae Oxen. 
(BUss), i. 414; Fullers Worthies (1662). 'Kent,' 



ford appears to be wholly without founda- 
tion. He matriculated in the university of 



682 ; Haated's Uist of Kent, iii. 1 30. 756. 762 ; '■ Cambridge, as a pensioner of Queens' College, 
arris's E'mU of Kent, p. 35, &c.; Philipott's ! in May 154(), proceeded B.A. in 1550-1, and 
Villare Cantiannm, p. 60 ; Stow's Surrey of Lon- commenced M. A. in \o67 {VoovERf At herue 



don (1720), iii. 71 ;I*it8, De Angliae Scriptoribus 
(1619). i. 761 ; Bale's Scriptt. Brit. Cat. x. 110 ; 
Tanner's Bibl. Brit. ; Watt's Bibl. Brit. ; Poggen- 
dorfiTs Biog. Lit. Handworterbuch ; Companion 
to Brit. Almanac, 1837, p. 40, 1839, p. 57, 1840. 
p. 27 (A. De Morgan) ; Notes and Queries, 2nd 
ser. iv. 282, z. 162, 6th ser. z. 368, 515 ; Brit. 
Mas. Cat.] A. M. C. 

DIQGES, LEONAIU) (1688-1635), poet 
and translator, son of Thomas Digges [q.v.], 
by AgneSy daughter of Sir Warham St. Leger, 
-was bom in London in 1588, and went to 
University College, Oxford, in 1603, aged 
fifteen. He proceeded B.A. 31 Oct. 1606, and 
travelled abroad, studying at many foreign 
universities. In consideration of his con- 
tinental studies he was created M.A. at Ox- 
ford on 20 Nov. 1626, and allowed to reside 
at Univeiaity College. He died there 7 April 
16S6. Digges was well acquainted with both 



Cantab, ii. 184). He became verj' proficient 
in mathematical and military matters, having 
spent many years * in reducing the sciences 
mathematical from demonstrative contem- 

Elations to experimental actions,* in which 
e was aided by his father's observations, and 
by conferences with the rarest soldiers of his 
time. His intimacy with Dr. John Dee was 
doubtless of considerable advantage to him. 
In a letter written in December 1573 Deo 
styles him * charissimus mihi juvenis, mathe- 
maticusque mens dignissimus haires ' {Addit, 
3fiSr. 586/, f. 25). 

He sat for Wallingford in the parliament 
which met 8 May 1572. On 14 April 1582 
the privy council mformed the commissioners 
of Dover Haven that they had appointed Sir 
William TN'ynter, Digges, and Burroughs to 
confer with the commissioners on the choice 
of a plan for the repair of the harbour, adding 
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that Digues was to be overseer of the works , land, p. 33). John Davis, in his ' Seaman's 
and fortifications. A week later the com- Secrets' (1594), speaking of English mathe- 
missioners wrote to the council that after ; matical ability, asks 'What strangers maybe 
consultation they had finally resolved on a compared with M. Thomas Digges, esquire, 
*' platt ' for the making of a perfect and safe our countryman, the great master of arch- 



harbour, and had chosen oflicers to execute 
it. Dirges was engaged on the works at 
Dover for several years. In the parliament 



mastrie P and for theoretical speculations and 
most cunning calculation, M. Dee and M. 
Thomas Heriotts are hardly to be matched.' 



which assembled 23 Nov. 1585 he repre- . Mr.Halliwell observes: 'Thomas Digges ranks 
sented the town of Southampton. In 1586 among the first English mathematicians of 
he was, through the influence of the Earl of the sixteenth century. Although he made 
Leicester, made muster-master-general of the , no great addition to science, yet nis writings 
English forces in the Netherlands {Stratio- \ tended more to its cultivation than perhaps 
ticos, ed. 1590, p. 237). In that capacity he all those of other writers on the same subjects 
seems to have made strenuous exertions, and put together.' 

tohave evinced marked ability. Writingifrom 1 His works are: 1. *A Geometrical Prac- 
London to Lord Burghley on 2 May 1590 ' tise, named Pantometria, divided into three 
he says : * I am forced to beseech your favour Bookes, Longimetra, Planimetra, and Sterio- 
that I may have my pay so long forborn, after metria, containing Rules manifolde for men- 
others by whom her majestv has been damaged j suration of all lines. Superficies, and Solides 
are fully paid or overpaid, whereas I, that ... framed by Leonard Digges, lately finished 
never increased her charge one penny, but . by Thomas Digges his sonne. Who hath also 
have saved her many thousands, am yet im- thereunto adjoyned a Mathematical! treatise 
satisfied by 1, 000/., and have for want thereof of the five regulare Platonicall bodies and 
received such hindrance that I had better their Metamorphosis or transformation into 
have accepted a moiety than my full due 1 five other equilater unifoorme solides Geo- 
now.' In or about 1590 the queen issued a metricall, of his owne invention, hitherto 
commission to Richard Greynevile of Stow, not mentioned by any Geometricians,* Lond. 
Cornwall, Piers Edgecomoe, Digges, and 1571, 4to; 2nd edition, ' with sundrie addi- 
others, authorising them to fit out and equip tions,' Lond. 1591, fol. Dedicated to Sir 
a fleet for the discovery of lands in the ant- Nicholas Bacon, lord keeper. 2. Epistle to 
arctic seas, and especially to the dominions the reader of John Dee's * Parallacticas Com- 
of the great *Cam of Cathaia.' Digges was mentationisPraxeosq. Nucleus quidam,' 1573. 
discharged from the office of muster-master- 3. * Alae seu Scalae Mathematicie, quibus vi- 
general of her majesty's forces in the Low sibiliimi remotissima Ceelorum Theatra con- 
Countries on 15 March 159i}-4, when, as he scendi, et Planetarum omnium itinera novis 
shortly afterwards complained to the coun- ; et inauditis Methodis explorari : tum huius 
cil, the entire moiety of his entertainment, portentosi Syderis in MundiBoreali plagain- 
and four or five months of his ordinary im- solito fulgore coruscantis, Distantia et Mag- 

?rest, were detained by the treasurer at war. nitudo immensa, Situsq. protinus tremendus 
le died in London on 24 Aug. 1695, and was , indagari, Deiq. stupendum ostentum, Terri- 



buried in the chancel of the church of St. 
Mary, Aldermanbury, w^here a monument 
was erected to his memory with an inscrip- 



colis expositum, cognosci liquidissimd possit/ 
Lond. 1573, 1581, 4to. Dedicated to Lord 
Burghley, by whose orders he wrote the trea- 



tion w^hich describes him as ^ a man zealously i tise. 4. * A Prognostication . . . contayning 
afiectedtotruereligion, wise, discreet e,cour- . . . rules to judge the Weather by the 
teous, faithfull to his friends, and of rare Sunne, Moone, Stars . . . with a briefe judge- 
knowledge in geometrie, astrologie, and other ; ment for ever, of Plenty, Lacke, Sickenes, 
mathematical sciences' (Stowb, Survey o/" 1 Dearth, Warres, &c., opening also many na- 
London, ed. 1720, i. 71, 72). ' tural causes worthy to be knowen,' published 

He married Agnes, daiight4»r of Sir William by Ijconard Digges, and corrected and aug- 

[Warham?] St. Leger, knight, and of Ursula | mented by his son Thomas, Lond. 1578, 4to. 
is wife, daughter of George Neville, lord , Other editions, 1596 and 1605. 5. *An 
Abergavenny, and had issue. Sir Dudley Arithmeticall Militare Treatise, named Stra- 
Digges [q. v.], Leonard Digges the younger tioticos: Compendiously teaching the Science 
[q. v.], Margaret, and Ursula (who were alive of Numbers. . . . Together with the Modeme 
at the dat« of his decease), besides William Militare Discipline, Offices, Lawes, and Due- 
and Mary, who died young. i ties in every wel governed Campe and Armie 

Tycho Brahe had a niffh opinion of Digges's 
mathematical talents (Halliwell, Letters 
illustrative qf the Progress of Science in Eng^ 



to be observed. Long since attempted by 
Leonard Digges. Augmented, digested, and 
lately finish^ by Thomas Digges. Whereto 
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he hath also adjoyned certaine Questions of 
great Ordinaunce/ Lond. 1679, 1590, 4to. 
Dedicated to Robert Dudley, earl of Leices- 
ter. To the second edition is appended * A 
briefe and true Keport of the Proceedings of 
the Earle of Leycestre, for the Keliefe ot the 
Towne of Sluce, from his arrival at Vlishing, 
about the end of June 1687, until the Surren- 
drie thereof 26 Julii next ensuing. Whereby 
it shall plainelie appeare his Excellencie was 
not in anie Fault for the Losse of that 
Towne.' Robert Norton, gunner, published 
at London in 1624 a treatise * Of the Art of 
Great Artillery, viz. the explanation of the 
Definitions and Questions, pronounced and 
propounded by Thomas Digges, in his Stra- 
tiaticos and IPantometria, concerning great 
Ordinance, and his Theorems thereupon.* 
6. * England's Defence : A Treatise concern- 
ing Invasion ; or a brief discourse of what 
orders were best for the repulsing of foreign 
enemies, if at any time they should invade 
hb by sea in Kent or elsewhere,' at the end 
of the second edition of * Stratioticos,' and 
Lond. 1686, fol. 7. Plan of Dover Castle, 
Town, and Harbour, drawn in 1581, by, or 
for the use of, Thomas Digges. Copy in 
Addit. MS. 11816. 8. *A briefe discourse 
declaringe how honorable and profitable to 
youre most excellent majestic . . . the making 
of Dover Haven shalbe, and in what sorte 
. . . the same may be accomplyshed.' About 
1682. Printed by T. W. Wrighte, M.A., in 

* Archaeologia,' xi. 212-54, from a manuscript 
bequeathea to the Society of Antiquories by 
John Thorpe. 9. * Letter to the Earl of l-ieices- 
ter, with a Piatt of military Ordnance for 
the Army he is to conduct into the Low 
Countries . . J Harleian MS. 0{^3, art. 49. 
10. * Instructio exercitus apud Belgas,' 1586, , 
MS. 11. An augmented edition of his father's 
*Boke named Tectonicon,' Lond. 1592, 4to, ' 
and again in 1605, 1614, 1625, 1630, 1634, 
1637, 1647, 1666. 12. * Perfect description 
of the celestial orbs, according to the most 
antient doctrine of the Pythagoreans,' Lond. 
1692, 4to. 13. * Foure Paradoxes, or politique 
Discourses : two concerning militarie Disci- 
pline wrote long since by Thomas Digges ; 
two of the Worthinesse of \Var and Warriors. 
IBj Dudley Digges his sonne,^ Lond. 1604, 4to. 
14. *Nova Corpora regularia seu quinque cor- 
porum regularium simplicium in quinque alia 
regularia composita metamorphosis mventa 
ante annos 60 a T. Diggseio . . . jam, pro- 
blematibus additis nonnullis, demonstrata a 
Nepote,' Lond. 1634, 4to. Besides the above 
works he had begun the following, with the 
intention of completing and publisliing them, 

* had not the infemall furies, envying such 
hia felicitie andhappie societie with his mathe- 



matical muses, for many yeares so tormented 
him with lawe-brcbles, that ho hath bene 
enforced to discontinue those his delectable 

j studies.' 15. * A Treatise of the Arte of Navi- 
gation.' 16. *A Treatise of Architecture 

I Nauticall.' 17. * Commentaries upon the Re- 
volutions of Copernicus.' 18. * A Booke of 
Dialling.' 19. * A Treatise of Great Artil- 
lerie and Pyrotechnie.' 20. * A Treatise of 
Fortification.' 

[Addit. MSS. 6867, f. 25, 11816; Ames's 
Typogr. Antiq. (Herbert); Biog. Brit. (Kippis); 
Cat. of Printed Books in Brit. Mus. ; nalliwell's 
Letters iUustrative of the Progress of Science in 
Engbind, 6, 30, 33 ; Uasted's Kent, iii. 130, 762, 
iv. 35 ; Leigh's Treatise of Religion and Learn- 
ing, 180; Calendar of iStato Papers, Domestic, 
(1647-80) 464, 677, (1581-90) 42, 44. 49-51, 
101, 110, 111, 173, 180. 184,214.706,(1691- 
1694) 198, 234, 236, 316, 474, (1696-7) 263. 
276, 293, 294, Addenda, (1680-1625) 306, 308, 
309; Penny Cyclopaedia, iii. 244. xxiv. 163; 
Tanner's Bibl. Brit. 227 ; Wood's Athene Oxon. 
(Bliss), i. 416, 636, ii. 592.1 T. C. 

DIGGES, WEST (1720-1786), actor, has 
been variously stated to have l>een the son 
of Colonel Digges, an officer of the guards, 
whose fortune was lost in the South Sea 
scheme, and the illeg^itimate son of the second 
John West, earl of Delawarr. A commission 
was obtained for him, and he was sent to 
Scotland, where he encumbered himself with 
a burden of debt of which he was never able 
to get rid. Theophilus Cibber, on his visit 
to Dublin, introduced Digges to Sheridan, 
manager of the Smock Alley Theatre. On 
27 Nov. 1 749, as Jaffier in * Venice Pre- 
served,' he made at tliat house his first ap- 
pearance on the stage. His success was com- 
plete. He remained in Dublin for some years, 
playing such characters as Lothario, Lear, 
Antony, Macheath, and ilamlK. He paid 
frequent visits to Edinburgh, where, 14 Dec. 
1760, he was the original Young Nerval in 
Home's tragedy of ' Douglas.' Having a 
wife still living, he went through the cere- 
mony of marriage with George Ann Bel- 
lamy [q. v.], and acted in Scotland for a 
time (1763) under the name of liellamy. In 
Edinburgh he was imprisoned for debt, but 
succeeded in effecting liis escape. His first 
appearance in London took place at the Hay- 
market as Cato, 14 Aug. 1777. Foote was 
present , and with charact eristic cruelty caused 
a laugh and disconcerted the actor by saying 
aloud in reference to Digges's costume, * A 
Koman chimney-swee])er on May day ! * He 
appeared at Coven t Garden, 25 Sept. 1778, 
as Sir John Brute in the * Provoked Wife.' 
In 1779 he returned to the Hay market, and 
was the original Earl of Westmoreland in 
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Mrs. Cowley's ' Albina, Countess Raimond.* 
At the close of 1781 he quitted London per- 
manently, and acted in Dublin. Rehearsing 
in July 1784 Pierre in * Venice Preserved/ 
with Mrs. Siddons as Belvidera, he had a 
stroke of paralysis from which he never re- 
covered. He died in Cork 10 Nov. 1786, and 
was buried in the cathedral. Digges was a 
well-formed and handsome man, portly in 
his later years, but with much natural grace. 
He was, however, rather formal in style, and 
his voice was imperfectly under control. In 
London he made no g^eat reputation. Davies, 
speaking of his Wolsey, says, * Mr. Digges, if 
he had not sometimes been extravagant in 
gesture and quaint in elocution, would have 
been nearer the resemblance of the great 
minister than any actor I have seen represent 
it ' {Dramatic Miscellanies^ i. 351 ). Colman 
the younger accords him high praise. Victor 
says his * l^ear was a weak imitation of Gar- 
riok,' and esteems him a better actor in tra- 
gedy than in comedy, as he was * a much 
easier fine gentleman oft* the stage than on.' 
Boaden says of his Wolsey that it was a 
masterly performance (Life of Mrs. Siddons^ 
i. 127), and of his perlormance of Caratach 
in the * Bonduca ' of Flet<;her, altered by Col- 
man, Ilaymarket, 30 July 1778, that *it was 
quite equal to Kemble's Coriolanus in bold, 
original concej^tion and corresponding feli- 
city of execution ' (Jb, i. 164), and O'Keefte 
says that he was the best Macheath he ever 
saw. 

[Books cited ; Genest's Account of the Stage ; 
Victor's Hist, of the Theatres of London and 
Dublin; Hitchcock's Historical View of the Irish 
Stage ; Colman's Uantlom Ilecords ; Peake's Me- 
moirs of the Colman Family; Jackson's Hist, of 
the Scottish Stage.] J. K. 

DIGHTON, DENIS (1792-1827), battle 
painter, was born in London in 1792. WTien 
young he became a student in the Royal 
Academv of Arts. Having in his early career 
attracted the notice of the Prince of Wales, 
he received, at the age of nineteen, through 
the prince's favour, a commission in the 90th 
regiment, which, however, he resigned in 
order to marry and settle in London. He was 
appointed military' draughtsman to the prince 
in 1815, and occasionally made professional 
excursions abroad by desire of his royal pa- 
tron. He exhibited seventeen pictures at the 
Royal Academy between 1811 and 1825. His 
first work was entitled * The Lace Maker; ' he 
then resided at No. 4 Spring Gardens. Digh- 
ton died at St. Servant 8 Aug. 1827. His 
wife painted fruit and flower pieces, and ex- 
hibited sixteen pictures at the Academy be- 
tween 1820 and 1835, and eight at the British 



I Institution, and was appointed flower-painter 
to the queen. Dighton etched several plates, 

i among which is a whole-length portrait of 

I Denis Davidoff", *The Black Captain,' 1814. 

' There are in the department of prints and 
drawings, British Museum, four Indian-ink 

' drawings, which have been engraved in Lady 
Callcott's works on Chili and Brazil, and also 
several lithographs, viz. * Chinois,' * Turk,* 

* Chinese,' * fiiedouin Arab,' published in 1821, 
and * Drawing Book for Learners.' 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists.] L. F. 

DIGHTON, ROBERT (1752?-1814),poi- 
I trait-painter, caricaturist, and etcher, was 
I bom about 1752, and styled himself * draw- 
j ing-master.' He first exhibited at the Free 
I Society of Artists in 1769, and continued to 
do so till 1773, when he sent some portraits in 
chalk. In 1775 he had at the Royal Academy 

* a frame of stain'd drawings,' and his address 
was * at Mr. Glanville's, opposite St. Clement's 
Church.' Two years later he exhibited * A 
Conversation, small whole-lengths,' and * A 
Drawing of a Gentleman from memory ; ' he 
then resided at 266 High HolborUj'and in 
1 785 at Henrietta Street , Covent Garden. In 
1795 Dighton etched ' A Book of Heads,' pub- 
lished by Bowles & Carver of 69 St. Pauls 
Churchyard, I^ndon, and also his portrait ; 
he is seen in left profile, in his right hand a 
crayon-holder, and under his left arm a port- 
folio inscribed * A Book of Heads by Robert 
Dighton, Portrait Painter and Drawing Mas- 
ter.' His etchings, which are numerous and 
tinted by hand, are chiefly satirical portraits 
of the leading counsel then at the bar, mili- 
tary ofticers, actors and actresses, and he 
signed himself * K. Dighton * and * Dighton,' 
whereas his son Richard wrote his name in 
full. In 1794 he lived at No. 12 Charing 




was discovered that Dighton had abstracted 
from the British Museum a number of etch- 
ings and prints. The first meeting of the 
trustees of the British Museum for conside- 
ration of the matter was held 21 June 1806. 
The discovery of the theft was due to Samuel 
Woodbum, the art dealer, who, hainng been 
summoned to attend the board, stated that 
about May 1806 he bought of Dighton, Rem- 
brandt's * Coach Landscape' for twelve guineas, 
and, receiving information that there was rea- 
son to suppose it might be a copy, took the 
etching to the museum on 18 June to com- 

Eare it with the Museum impression. This 
e found to be missing, and only a coloured 
copy remaining. Shortly afterwards the cul- 
prit made the following disclosures : that he 
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first visited the British Museum in 1794^ and 
finding one of the officials very obliging drew 
for him gratuitously his portrait and that of 
his dau^ter. The prints were at that time 
slightly pasted in guard-books, from which 
Dighton was able to remove them unnoticed, 
and to carry them away in a portfolio. These 
he sold, but they were nearly all recovered. 
There is in the department of prints and 
drawings, British Museum, a good set of 
Dighton^s etchings, and a lithograph repre- 
senting a boy at an easel and the following 
water-colour drawings : * Glee Singers exe- 
cuting a Catch,' *The Reward of Virtue,' 
* Comme ce Corse nous mene,' * There is gal- 
lantry for you ! ' * Men of War bound for the 
Port of Pleasure.' 

rRodgrnve'e Diet, of English Artists ; Pagan's 
Collectorfli' Marks, p. 24, No. 131 ; Notes and 
Queries, 3rd ser. vi. 187.] L. F. 

DIGNUM, CHARLES (1765 P-1872), 
vocalist, son of a master tailor, was bom at 
Rotherhithe about 1765. His father, who 
was a catholic, moved his business to Wild 
Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, and young 
Dignum became a chorister at the Sardinian 
Chapel, where his fine voice attracted the 
attention of Samuel Webbe, the organist, 
who undertook his musical education. Dig- 
num, however, wished to become a ^ priest, 
C-and was only prevented by his fatherjj^eing 
too poor to pay for his training. He was 
therefore placed under a carver and gilder 
named Egglesoe, with whom he remained for 
nine months, when a quarrel with his master 
prevented his being definitely apprenticed. 
Linley [^q. v.] made his acquaintance, and, 
persuading him to adopt the musical pro- 
fession, undertook his education. Linley 
would not let him sing in public until his 
powers were thoroughly matured. His first 
appearance took place at Drury Lane, as 
young Meadows in * Love in a Village,' on 
14 Oct. 1784; according to the advertise- 
ments he was received by a very crowded 
house with unbounded applause. He ap- 
peared in Michael Ame's * Cvmon ' on 26 Nov. 
iollowing,and as Damon in !»oyce's * Chaplet ' 
on 18 I)ec. Dignum remained associated 
with Drury Lane during the greater part of 
his life. He had a fine tenor voice, but his 
figure was clumsy, and though extremely 
good-natured, he seems to have been a some- 
what stupid man. He succeeded to Charles 
Bannister's parts on the latter's secession to 
the Royalty Theatre (1787) ; he was particu- 
larly successful as Tom Tug in the * Water- 
man,' and as Crop in ' No Song, no Supper.' 
He also sanff a t the Drury Lane Oratorios, 
and on 28 Marc^ 1800 took part at Covent 



Garden in the first performance of Haydn's 
'Creation.' During the summer Dignum 
sang at Vauxhall, where he was a great 
favourite. In 1780 he married a Miss Rennett, 
the daughter of an attome^r; she died at 
23 New North Street, Red Lion Square, in 
1799, and of their children onlvone daughter 
sun'ived. Dign urn's name disappears fix)m 
the theatre bills after 1812, but he continued 
to be a favourite member in musical society 
until his death. He died of infiammation 
of the lungs, at his house in Gloucester Street, 
29 March 1827. He is said to have accumu- 
lated, together witli his wife's property, a 
fortune of over 30,000/. Dignum wrote the 
tunes of several of his own songs, but he was 
a poor musician, and the harmonies were 
generally added by his friends. Several of 
his compositions appeared shortly after 1801, 
in a volume dedicated to the Prince of Wales, 
to which a portrait of the composer is pre- 
fixed. The other engraved portraits of him 
are the following: (1) Vignette, full face, 
engraved by Ridley after Drummond, and 
published in the * European Magazine ' for 
December 1798 ; (2) vignette, full face, the 
same as (1) but said to be engraved by 
Mackenzie from a drawing by Deighton ; 
(3) full-length, as Tom Tug, engraved by 
Bond after De Wilde, published 26 July 
1806; (4) full-length, caricature, * Ease and 
Elegance,' published 1805. 

A notice m the * European Magazine '( 1798) 
announces that Dignum was then writing a 
two-act piece, but it is not known whether 
this was ever played. 

[European Wag. December 1798 ; Public Ad- 
vertiser, 14, 16 Oct., 26 Nov., 18 Dec. 1784; 
Portraits and Music iu the British Museum ; 
Morning Poet, 30 March 1827 ; Parke's Musical 
Memoirs, i. 91, 176, ii. 5, 63 ; Gent. Mag. 1799, 
i. 258; Genest's Hist, of the Stage; Georgian 
Era, iv. 286; Grove's Diet, of Music, i. 447.1 

W. B. S. 

DILKE, ASHTON WENTWOKTH 

(1850-1883), t raveller and politician, younger 
son of Sir CharlesAVentworth Dilke [q.v.], was 
educated privately, and went to Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, of which lie was a scholar, but left 
without taking his degree, being anxious to 
travel in Russia and acquire a knowledge of 
the condition of that empire, lie visited a 
great part, of Russia and Central Asia ; and 
resided for some months in a Russian village, 
studying the language and also examining the 
condition of the peasantry'. On his return 
he read a paper on Kuldja before the Geo- 
grraphical Society, and commenced a work 
on Russia, one or two chapters of which 
appeared in the * Fortnightly lieview,' but it 
was never published, as his energies were 
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absorbed for a time in editing the * Weekly 
Dispatch/ which he purchased within a year 
after his return home; and when he had 
leisure to return to his book he conceived 
that its place had been supplied by Mr. (now 
Sir) D. Mackenzie Wallace's volumes. A 
translation of TourgueniefF's * Virgin Soil ' 
was published by Dilke in 1878. In 1880 
he was returned for Newcastle as an ad- 
vanced liberal, and seemed likely to play a 
considerable part in politics ; but his health, 
never robust, gradually ^ave way and he 
resigned his seat. He died at Algiers on 
12 March 1883. 

[Athonaeum, 17 March ISaS.] N. McC. 

DILKE, CHARLES W^ENTWORTH 
(1789-1864), antiquary and critic, was bom 
on 8 Dec. 1789. At an early age he entered 
the navy pay office, but his leisure hours were 
■devoted to reading, and, sharing the enthu- 
siasm for the Elizabethan dnimatist^ which 
was created by the publication of Lamb's 

* Specimens of the English Dramatic Poets,' 
he turned his attention in that direction. 
Gifford, who had edited Massinffer, and was 
in the midst of his edition of iJen Jonson, 
encouraged him, and between 1814 and 1816 
he brought out his continuation of Dodsley's 

* Old Plays,' a verv acute and careful piece 
of editing. He h&i by this time married and 
settled at Hampstead, and there made the ac- 
quaintance of Charles Armit age Brown [q.v.], 
and of what was then termed the cocKuey 
school, Keats, to whom he proved both a 
sympathetic and judicious friend, Leigh Hunt, 
J . H. Reynolds, and Hood. Shelley was also 
known to him. He was busy contributing 
to the periodicals which sprang up within a 
few years of the peace, such as the * London 
Review,' the * London Magazine,' and * Col- 
bum's New Monthly,' and natiurally enough 
when the * Retrospective Review ' was started 
he became one of its chief supporters. His 
articles were mainly on literary topics, but in 
1821 he produced a political pamphlet in the 
shape of a letter addressed to Lord John Rus- 
sell, which was distinctly radical in tone, and 
pleaded for the repeal of the com laws. 

An event which formed a turning-point in 
Dilke's life was his becoming connected, about 
the end of 1829, with the * Athenaeum,' which, 
founded by James Silk Buckingham [q. v.] at 
the beginning of the previous year, had been 
purchased by John Sterling, and had subse- 
quentlv passed into t he hunds of its printer and 
a number of men of letters. In t he middle of 
1830 Dilke became the supreme editor, and the 
effect of a firm hand on the management of 
the paper was speedily seen. Earfy in 1831 
he i^uced the price of the journal to four- 



pence, a measure which resulted in a marked 
mcrease in its sale and a corresponding re- 
duction in the circulation of the 'Literary 
Gazette,' which adhered to the then customary 
price of a shilling. Meanwhile his co-pro- 

Erietors, Reynolds, Hood, and Allan Cunnm^- 
am, alarmed by the change, gave up their 
shares in the paper, althougn they continued 
to write largely K)r it, and the financial respon- 
sibility fell entirely upon the printer and the 
editor, who obtained the co-operation of Lamb, 
Barrj' Comwall,Chorley [q.v.],George Darley, 
and others of his friends, and as soon as he had 
the opportunity enlisted the aid of Sainte- 
Beuve, Jules Janin, and other continental 
writers of repute, quite an unheard-of thing 
for a British journalist to do in those days. 
Although the circulation of the paper qiuckly 
developed, the heavy duty prevented the 
growth of advertisements, and for several 
years there was no surplus profit from which 
to pay Dilke a salary. The main principle 
of his editorship was to preserve a complete 
independence, and to critidse a book without 
caring who was the writer or who was the 
publisher, a principle which at the time was 
a startling novelty, and to maintain it Dilke 
withdrew altogether from general society, and 
avoided as far as possible personal contact 
with authors or publishers. In 1836 the navy 
pay office was abolished, and Dilke conse- 
quently retired on a pension, and devoted all 
his energies to the improvement of the paper. 
In the forties the * Athenaeum' had be- 
come an established success, and no longer 
required the constant exertions which had 
been necessary in earlier days. Dilke con- 
sequently handed over the editorship to the 
late T. K. Hervey, and listened to the over- 
tures of the 'Daily News,' which, started 
with great expectations of success under 
Charles Dickens, signally failed at first to 
realise the hopes of its proprietors. They 
therefore naturally turned to one who was 
politically in sympathy with them, and had 
proved his business faculty by converting a 
struggling journal into a paper of recognised 
influence and large circulation. Called in 
at first as a ' consiuting physician,' he became 
in April 1846 manager of the * Daily News,' 
John Forster being the editor, and applied to 
it the same policy that had proved success- 
ful in the case of the * Athenaeum,' reducing 
the price of the * Daily News ' by one-half. 
The capital of the paper proved, however, in- 
sufficient to meet the heavy expenses which 
the competition for news with the * Times,' 
the * Herald,* and the ' Morning Chronicle ' 
involved, and another great stumbling-block 
was that, the proprietors belonging to various 
sections of the liberal party, each of them 
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expected his own views to be advocated in 
the journal. In consequence, when the three 
years during which he had undertaken to 
superintend the 'Daily News' came to an 
end, Dilke withdrew from its management. 
It was not till several years afterwards that, 
by resuming his policy and reducing its price 
to a penny, the journal succeeded m obtain- 
ing the assured position it has held for the last 
seventeen years. 

A third period in Dilke*s career began with 
his retirement from newspaper management, 
and the articles on which his reputation rests 
are all of them subsequent to 1847. While 
editing the * Athenaeum ' he had on principle 
avoided writing in it ; having ceased to edit 
it he became a contributor. Although he 
preserved his early partiality for the Eliza- 
oethan drama — a couple of articles on Shake- 
speare were among his later contributions to 
tne paper — he had studied the literary his- 
tory of the seventeenth century, and still 
more carefully that of the eighteenth. The 
naystery attaching to the authorship of the 
* Letters of Junius' especially fascinated him, 
and he acquired with his wonted thorough- 
ness a knowledge of everything bearing on 
the problem that none of his contemporaries 
could rival. Unlike other students of the 
riddle, he was not so anxious to find out who 
Junius was as to show who he was not ; and 
although he is said to have had his own 
ideas of the identity of the unknown, his 
published criticisms were entirely destruc- 
tive. He commenced in the * Athenaeum * of 
July 1848 by demolishing Brittons theory 
that Colonel Barr6 was Junius, and in the 
course of the ^ve following years he wrote a 
aeries of reviews which form the most weighty 
contribution to the perennial controversy 
that has yet appeared. The studv of Junius 
led inevitably to the study of Burke and 
Wilkes, and he was the first to rescue Wilkes 
from the obloquy that attached to his name. 
He also became the apologist of Peter Pindar. 

To Dilke*8 papers on Junius succeeded his 
articles on Pope. He had been long interested 
in Pope, but his investigations were much 
aided by the purchase by tne British Museum 
in 1853 of the Caryll papers, which revealed 
the manner in which Pope prepared his cor- 
respondence for publication. In a series of 
contributions to the 'Athenaeum 'and 'Notes 
and Queries ' Dilke was able to explain the 
mystery of the publication of the letters by 
Corll, to make clear the poet's parenta^, to 
settle several matters in his early life, to iden- 
tify the ' Unfortunate Lady,' and in various 
other points to throw fresh light on Pope's 
cveer and his poetry. These articles brought 
the writer into controversy with Peter Cun- 



ningham, the late Mr. Camithers, Mr. Kers- 
lake, and other students of Pope, but his con- 
clusions remained unshaken by his assailants,, 
and have been adopted by Mr. Elwin and Mr. 
Courthope in their elaborate edition of Pope, 
an edition in which Dilke was invited to thke 
part, but owing to his advancing years he was 
obliged to decline. One of his last articles 
in the 'Athenaeum' was devoted to Lady 
Maiy Wortley Montagu and her quarrel witn 
Pope, an article prompted by the appearance 
of Mr. Moy Thomas's edition of her works in 
1861. 

In his later life the affairs of the Literary 
Fund occupied a large part of Dilke's at- 
tention. As early as 1836 he began to 
scrutinise the management of the fund ; but 
it was not till 1849 that the controversy 
became open and violent. In 1858 he joined 
with DicKens and Forster in the manifesto 
called 'The Case of the Reformers of the 
Literary Fund,' which will be found in the 
' Athenaeum ' for 6 March of that year. The 
reformers, although they had the best of the 
argument, had the worst of the voting, and, 
finding it impossible to convert their mino- 
rity into a majority, they attempted, with 
the aid of Lord Lytton, to found the Guild 
of Art and Literature, a scheme which did 
not meet with the success anticipated. 

Dilke in 1862 withdrew altogether from 
London and settled at Alice Holt in Hamp- 
shire, where he died after a few days' illness 
on 10 Aug. 1864. The best comments on his 
character and his literary work were those 
of his old friend Thorns in ' Not^s and 
Queries : ' ' Tlie distinguishing feature of his 
character was his singular love of tnith, and 
his sense of its value and importance, even 
in the minutest points and questions of lite- 
rary history.' 

[The articles on Pope, Junius, &c. of Dilke 
were collected and piiblishe<l in 1875, under 
the title of ' Papers of a Critic,' by the present 
Sir C. W. Dilke, who prefixed to them a memoir 
of his grandfather, from which the facts of the 
above notice have been derived.] N. McC. 

DILKE, Sir CHARLES WENT- 
WOllTH (1810-1869), the son of Charles 
Went worth Dilke [q. v.], was bom in 1810. 
He was educated at Westminster School and 
at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, taking his degree 
in 1834. He became connected with the 
Royal Horticultural Society, and, along with 
Professor Lindley, founded the * Gardener's 
Chronicle.' He was also an active member of 
the Society of Arts, and was for several years 
chairman of its council. He was among the 
first to propose the International Exhibition of 
1851, and, as one of the executive committee, 
he worked with more zeal and persistence than 
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any one else to bring the project to a successful 
issue. In 1853 he went to New York as an 
English commissioner to the Industrial Ex- 
hibition, and in 1855 he yisit-ed Paris on a 
similar errand. lie was one of the five royal 
commissioners for the exhibition of 1862, and 
was made a baronet in the same year. He 
sat as a liberal for Wallingford in the par- 
liament of 1865, but lost his seat at the 
general election of 1868. At this time his 
health was failing, and having gone to Russia 
as English commissioner at a Ilorticultural 
Exhibition, he died on 10 May 1869 at St. 
Petersburg. 

[TimeH, 12 May 1869 ; Athenaeum, 15 May 
1869.] N. McC. 

DILKES, Sir THOMAS (1667 P-1707), 
rear-admiral, a lieutenant and commander 
under James II, was advanced to post rank 
in 1692 and appointed to the Adventure of 
50 guns, in which he shared in the glories of 
Barlleur and La llogue. In different ships j 
he continued actively employed in the Chan- 
nel, on the coast of Ireland, in the Bay of 
Biscay, or on the coast of Portugal, till in 
1696, beii^ then in the Rupert of 60 guns, he 
went to the West Indies, in the squadron 
under Vice-admiralJohn Nevell. Novell and 
Meese, the rear-admiral, and almost all the 
other captains having died, Dilkes succeeded 
to the command, and brought the squadron 
home in October 1697. In 1702 he com- 
manded the Somerset of 70 guns, in the 
fleet under Sir George Rooke, who, in the 
attack on the combined fleets in Vigo har- 
bour, leaving his flagsliip the Royal Sove- 
reign outside, as too hirge, hoisted his flag 1 
in the Somerset. In the following March | 
Dilkes was promoted to be rear-admiral of 
the white, and during the summer of 1703, 
with his flag in the Kent, he had command 
of a squadron on the coast of France. On 
26-7 July he drove on shore near Gran- 
ville and Avranches, and captured or de- 
stroyed almost the whole of a fleet of forty- 
five merchant ships and three frigates which 
formed their escort — a service for which the 
queen ordered gold medals to be struck and | 
presented to the admirals and captains. Dur- 
mg the rest of the year Dilkes was employed 
cruising in the chops of the Channel, return- 
ing to Spithead just in time to escape the 
fury of the great storm on 26 Nov. The 
following year, with his flag still in the Kent, 
he sailed with Sir Clowdisley Shovell to join 
Sir George Rooke at Lisbon, and afterwards 
took a prominent part* in the battle of Malaga 
as rear-admiral of the white squadron, in 
acknowledgment of which he was knighted 
by the queen, 22 Oct., shortly after his re- 



turn to England. In February 1704-5 he 
sailed again for the Straits, with his flag in 
the Revenge ; and having joined Sir John 
lueake [q. v.] in the Tagus, had, on 10 March, 
a principal snare in capturing and destroying 
the French sr^uadron that was blockading 
Gibraltar (Bubchbtt, p. 683). He remained 
through the summer with the grand fleet 
under the Earl of Peterborough and Sir Clow- 
disley Shovell, and with the latter returned 
to England in November. During 1706 he 
appears to have been employed chiefly in the 
blockade of Dunkirk, but in January 1706-7 
sailed in company with Sir Clowdisley Shovell 
[q. v.] for the M!editerranean, and took part 
in the operations there, including the siege 
of Toulon, which, though commonly spoken 
of as a failure, eflbcted at least the temporary 
ruin of the French navy. Immediately after 
the siege was raised, Shovell left for England. 
Dilkes remained as commander-in-chief, and 
after conferring with King Charles at Barce- 
lona sailed for Leghorn, where he anchored 
on 19 Nov. On this occasion there arose 
a curious question as to priority of saluting, 
Dilkes claiming to be saluted first by the 
castle ; but the answer was that the castle 
never had saluted any flag first, except admi- 
rals or vice-admirals. With this precedent 
Dilkes was compelled to be content ; but to 
show that there was nothing personal in this 
refusal, he was invited to a public dinner on 
shore, 1 Dec. It would seem probable that, 
in going oiF to his ship from the heated 
room, he got a chill, followed by a fever, of 
which ho died 12 Dec. 1707 ; but his death, 
so soon after his dispute with the grand-ducal 
court, led to a rumour that he had been poi- 
soned. For this there appear no grounds 
whatever. He married jJiar}', daughter of 
the first Earl of Inchiquin, widow of Mr. 
Henry Boyle of Castle Martyr, and, after 
Dilkes's death, wife of Colonel John Irwin. 
By her he had two sons, Michael O'Brien 
Dilkes, who died a lieutenant-general in 1774; 
and William Dilke(CHABNOCK, Biog, Nav. ii. 
252), a captain in the navy, who was, 6 Dec. 
174o, cashiered for misconduct, as captain 
of the Chichester, in the battle of Toulon, 
11 Feb. 1743-4. The blame, according to a 
statement made by Admiral Mathews, lay not 
on Dilke, but on the Chichester, an BCV-gun 
ship, so crank that she could not open Tier 
lower deck ports. Possibly this consiaeration 
had weight with the government, for the sen- 
tence on Dilke was so far remitted that he 
was restored to half-pay. He died 80 May 
1756. 

It may, however, be doubted whether Ghar- 
nock is right in assigning this relationship to 
Captain William Dilke. Sir Thomas DiUces 
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^ftlways wrote his name with the final s ; and 
the names of his eldest son and of that son's 
«on, both generals in the army, are so printed 
in the omcial lists. William Dilke, on the 
other hand, very certainly wrote it without 
the 8 ; and the question whether or in what 
degree Sir Thomas Dilkes and Captain Wil- 
liam Dilke were related to each other, or to 
the family of Maxstocke in Warwickshire, 
•does not admit of any positive answer (Notes 
and Queries, 2nd ser. x. 449, xi. 52). 

[Chamock'sBiog. Nav. ii. 242, v. 87; Burchett's 
Nav. Hist. ; Lediard's Nav. Hist.] J. K. L. 

DILLENIUS, JOHN JAMES, M.D. 
(1687-1747), botanical professor at Oxford, 
was bom in 1687 at Darmstadt. The name 
of his family had formerly been Dill and 
Dillen (Pcltenby, Progress of Botany j ii. 
154). lie was educated at the university 
of Giessen, where he seems to have taken 
the degree of M.D. He became a member of 
the Academia Curiosorum Germanise, and 
contributed several papers, mostly botanical, 
to their ephemerides. In 1719 he published 
' Catalo^us Plantarum sponte circa Gissam 
nascent lum,* enumerating 980 species of the 
higher plants, 200 of * mosses * and 160 fungi 
from the inmiediate environs of Giessen. The 
work also contained many descriptions of 
new genera and sixteen plates drawn and 
engraved by the author. It attracted much 
attention, and Dillenius was persuaded by 
Consul William Sherard to come to England 
in August 1721. He stayed with William 
Sheraid at Oxford and afterwards in Lon- 
don, and with James Sherard, the consul's 
brother, at Eltham, but had lodgings of his 
own in London, these in 1728 being in 
Barking Alley. His first work in England 
was the preparation of the third edition of 
Ray's * Synopsis Stirpium Britannicarum,* to 
which he added many species and twenty-four 
plates of rare plants. It was published in 
1724. In 1728 Consul Sherard died, be- 
queathing his herbarium and library and 
S,000/. to the university of Oxford, to pro- 
vide a salaiT for the professor of botany, on 
condition tnat Dillenius should be the first 
professor. In 1732 Dillenius published the 
* Hortos Elthamensis,'fol. pp. ^7, illustrated 
by 417 drawings of plants etched with his 
own hand, of which LinnsBus wrote ' est 
opus botanicum quo absolutius mundus non 
vidit.' In 1735 Dillenius was admitted M.D. 
of Oxford, as of St. John's College, and in 
the summer of the following year Linnaaus 
spent a month with him at Oxford, after 
which the Swedish naturalist dedicated his 
'Critica Botanica'to the Oxford professor. 
After aaaisting in the preparation of^the cata- 



logue of Dr. Shawns oriental plants, Dille- 
nius completed his greatest work, the * Ilis- 
toria Muscorum/4to, 1741 ,pp.6r)2, illustrated 
by eighty-five plates ; and he prepared at least 
two liundred and fifty coloured drawings of 
fungi, which, however, were never published. 
He was somewhat corpulent, and in March 
1747 was seized with apoplexy, from which he 
died on 2 April. He was buried at St. PeterV 
in-the-East, Oxford. A portrait of him is 
preserved at the Oxford Botanic Garden, 
which was engraved in Sims and Konig's 
* Annals of Botany,' vol. ii., and Linnajus com- 
memorated him in the genus DUlenia, His 
drawings, manuscripts, books, and mosses 
were purchased from his executor. Dr. Seidel, 
by his successor, Dr. Humphrey Sibthorp, 
and added to the Sherardian Museum, where 
they now are. 

[Pulteney's Sketches of the Progress of Botany, 
ii. 163-84; Rees's Cyclopiedia; Druco's Flora of 
Oxford, pp. 381-5.] G. S. B. 

DILLINGHAM, FRANCIS (Jl. 1011), 
divine, was a native of Dean, Bedfordshire. 
He matriculated as a pensioner of Christ's 
College, Cambridge, in June 1583, proceeded 
B.A. in 1586-7, was elected a fellow of his 
college, commenced M.A. in 1590, and took 
the degree of B.D. in 1599. Fuller says * he 
was an excellent linguist and subtle dispu- 
tant. My father was present in the bachil- 
lors-scholes when a Greek act was kept be- 
tween him and William Allabaster, of Trinity 
Colledge, to their mutuall commendation ; a 
disputation so famous that it served for an 
sera or epoche for the scholars in that age, 
thence to date their seniority ' ( Worthier of 
Emjland^ ed. Nichols, i. 118). He was richly 
beneficed at Wilden, in his native county, 
and died a bachelor, though in what year is 
not stated, leaving a fair estate to his brother 
Thomas, who was one of the Assembly of 
Divines. 

He was one of the translators of the au- 
thorised version of the Bible (1011). His 
works are: 1. * A Disswasive from Poperie, 
containing twelve effectual reasons by which 
every Papist, not wilfully blinded, may be 
brought to the truth, and every Protestant 
confirmed in the same,' Cambridge, 1599, 8vo. 
2. * A Quartron of Reasons composed by Dr. 
Hill unquartered, and prooved a Quartron of 
Follies,' Cambridge, 1603, 4to. 3. * Dispu- 
tatio de Natura Poenitentiae ad versus Bellar- 
minum,' Cambridge, 1606, 8vo. 4. *Progresse 
in Piety,' Cambridge, 1606, 8vo. 5. <A 
Golden Key, opening the Locke to Eternal 
Happinesse,' London, 1609, 8vo. 6. Funeral 
sermon on Lady Elizabeth Luke, London, 
1609, Bvo; dedicated to Sir Oliver Luke, 
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knight. 7. * Christian (Economy, or House- . with whom he maintained throughout life an 
hold Government, that is, the duties of hus- ' uninterrupted friendship and correspondence, 
bands and wives, of parents and children, Bancroft was deprived of his fellowship for 
masters and servants/ London, 1609, 8vo. I refusing? to subscribe the * engagement, but 
8. * A Probleme propounded, in which is Dillinffham, being inclined to puritanism, re- 




[Lewis's Hist, of Tninslrttions of the Bible ' Emmanuel College on the nomination of the 

(1818), 31 ! ; Cole's Athena' Cjint^ib. D 7 ; Mus- Earl of Manchester, chancellor of the univer- 

grave's Obituarj- ; Notes jiinl Queries, 3rd series, sity. In 1059 he was chosen vice-chancellor, 

iv. 380; Carter'sUniv.ofCamb. 231, 322; Peck's and he discharged the duties of that office 

Desid. Cur. (1779), i. 333.] T. C. with credit and ability at the critical period of 

^^■r » ^-^T^^ A ^m- mTTT^/vi^TTTT TTQ T^ T^ ^he Restoratiou. The college did not flourish 

,,Sl^H^^^^^' ^l^^n^^^^iV^r?-^- under his government, as it was distracted bv 

(1613-16/8) master of Clare Hall, Cam- religious dissensions among the fellows. ' 
bridge, son of Thomas pillmgham, was bom ^i^^„ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ Uniformity was passed 

at Over Dean, Bedfordshire, in 1613. He was ^^ ^^^^ scruples about taking the oath, Soton 

admitted a pensioner of Emmanuel College, ^^^ ^^^^^^ of objections to the Book of Com- 

P^'^^n "l?"";^^ ^f ?oi^^'^ ^""^ graduated B. A. ^^^ p y^^^; y^^^^ ^g could not affirm 

'^.l^^*^*^^-,?^^'^'- 1^0?'*'^^''''^^*^''^^ tbat the "^solemn league and covenant ' was 

of Sidney College ml 638 and subsequently ^^ unlawful oath which imposed no obliga- 

took the degree of D 1). In lb;)4 he was chosen ^j^^ on those who had voluntarily subscribed 

master ofClarellall, and he was thnce^-ic^ j^ His refusal to comply with' the injunc- 



e^ecieu irum lu*. m.i»ivx=ii.i., «"- ^".'^*"«- i(5(j2hi8oldtnendSancroftwasunanimou8lv 

Paske,oneof his predecessors, was readmitted, ^j^^.^ j^^^^^^ j^ j^j^ ^^ H^ ^^j^ ^^ 

but as Dillingham had married a daughter of Qundle, Northamptonshire, of which parish 

Paske, the latter resigned m favo»r of his j^j^ y^^^^y^^^ ^^^ ^,[^^^ ^^^ ^y^^^ j^^ Ij^^ ^^^ 

8on-in4aw,whowasreH»^lectedb^^ ten years in literary seclusion. After the 

in 1661. On 29 Jan. H)61-;2 Dillingham^ be- ^^^{^ ^f his first wife he was induced to con- 

)resented by Sir Thomas 
the rectory of Wood- 

/.^ -,/. 1 Ti 1 1 n .1- ^ — , ..w„ ^ « ^ , Bedfordshire, where 

deacon of Bedford He also held the rectory j^^ ,^ ^j^^ remainder of his life. In 1673, 

of Otford Clunv, Tluntingdonshire. He died y^^^^ ^j^^^ ^ xvidower with two sons, he mar- 

at Cambridge on 2l> Nov. 10/ 8, and was buried ^.^^^^^i ^ widow named Mary ToUer, who had 

in St. Kdwards Churcli. already been thrice married and had seven 

Extracts from his diaries and other papers children. She is said to have made an ex- 
are preserved m Baker s Mbb. at Oumbndge, ^ellent wife. Dillingham was buried at OdeU 
vol. XX. no. 6, p. /L>, and vol. xxxvi. no. 15. ^^ 28 Nov. 1689. His wife survived him 

[Addit. MSS. ;5803, p. 40, 6821. p. 131, 6867, little more than sLx months; she was buried 

p. 7 ; Koiinett-s MSS. Hi. 220; Kennett's Ro- ^^ Horbling, Lincolnsliire, on 21 June 1690. 

gister and Chronicles l>p. 222. 616 646; Le Hig works are : 1. * The Commentaries of 

Neve's lasti (H^rdy). ii. 7o, m 220 607, 671 ; g^^ p^ancis Vere; l>eing diverse pieces of ser- 

Lo NevosMon. Angl (1050-79), p. 190; Caitcr s ^.^^^ ^,y^^^^^.^ y^^; j^^^ %^^^J^ ^i^ten bv 

Univ. of Camb. p. 413 7..] T. O. j^.^^^^^ .^^ ^^^^, ^^ commentary,' Camb. 1657, 

DILLINGHAM, WILLIAM, D.D. fol., dedicated to Sir Horace Townshend,bart. 





Dorothy his wife, was bom in that parisk 
about 161 7. He was admitted a sizar of Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge, 22 Ai>ril 16.%, 
proceeded B.A. in 1689, was elected a fellow 
of his college in 1642, commenced M.A. in 
1643, and subsequently graduated B.D. in 
1650, and D.D. in 1055. As an undergra- 
duate he shared chambers with William San- 
croft, afterwards archbishop of Canterbury, 



1678. Most of the pieces in this volume 
were corrected by Sancroft, and one (p. 156) 
was certainly from his pen. It is entitled 
' Hi])podromiis,* and is a translation of an 
epigram by Thomas Bastard, first printed in 
1598, and beginning, 

I mett a courtier riding on the plains 
{Notes and Queries, 1st ser. iii. 323). 8. < Ser- 
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mon at the Funeral of the Lady Elizabeth | DILLON, AUTIIUR (1070-17;53), a 
Alaton, preached in the parish church of general in t!ie Fn»ncli service, vounper son 
Woodhill,Septemb. 10, 1677/ Lond. 1678, 4to of Thoobiild^ seventli viscount billon, out- 

boni in 

accom- 

Jacohite regi- 

Anger,' a translation from PI utaix^h. In*Plu- ment raised bv his father, which, with two 
tarch*8 Morals : translated from the Greek by others, Louis XIV !md asked for in exchange 
several hands,' 1684, &c. 6. ^l^-otestant Cer- for the Frencli troops sent to Ireland, lie 






Lend. 1089, 4to. 8. 'Splueristerium Suleia- and mar^chal de camp (brigixdier-generaHin 

num,' in Latin verse. Printed in * Examen 1704. In 1705 he distinguished himself at 

PoeticumDuplex,'Lond. I698,p. 29. 9.'Vita the siege of Mirandola and the battle of 

Laiirentii Chadertoni S. T. P., & Oollogii Oassano, and in the following year at Casti- 

Emmanuelis apud Cantabrigienses Mngistri glione. In 1707, as lieutenant-general, he com- 

Primi. Una cum Vita Jacobi Usserii Archie- manded the left wing under Tess6 in Provence, 

piscopi Armachani, tertia fere ])arte aucta,' and forct»d the enemy to raise lht» siege of 

Cambridge, fy/«> ac«^/«/iiWV, 17()0, 8 V(). To Toulon. In 170i) he was under IWwick in 

this work, which was e<lited by his son Dauphini;, and gallantly repelled an attack 

Thomas, are apjiended the * Conciones ad by the Piedmontese g^nenil, Rhebinder, near 

Clenim,' preached by Dillingham on taking Brian^on. Khebinder had exiHJcted to sur- 

his degrees of B.I), and D.D. The original prise him in his cam]>, but was repulsed with 

manuscript is ' '" " * • " ^-- 
No. 7052. Mr. 
lished a ' free and 

the life of Chaderton, Cambridge, 1884, 8vo. ^i<^ge of Kaiserslautern, which soon cajiitu- 
10. Latin verses in the university collection hited. He wrote tlu'nce to Madame de Main- 
on the Restoration, and on tile death of tenon that peac»' was impending, and bespoke 
Thomas Gataker. The latter are reprinted her interest for obtaining some appointment. 
in Beloe's * Anecdotes,* vi. 103. Other speci- Peace, however, was not (piite so near as 
mens of his Latin and English verses from he anticipated, and in the following year, as 
his unpublished correspondence are given in lieutenant-general under Berwick, he super- 
Waters*s * Genealogical Memoirs of the Fa- intend»'d tlie entrenchments at the siege of 
mily of Chester.' 11. Letters. His corre- Barcelona. This was his last camjjaign. He 
spondence with Bancroft, extending over a ^hen )HK»ame the Pretender's agent at Paris, 
period of forty-nine years, is preserved among and on Saint-Simon writing a letter of sym- 
the Tanner SSS. in the Bodleian Librarv- at pathy to the prince at Albano, Dillon was de- 
Oxford. Some of these letters are printei in puted to convey his thanks and acknowledg- 
Waters's * Family of Chester.* ment. In 172." J the I hie de Lauzun on his 
He also edited Nathaniel Culverweirs deathbed sent for Dillon to hand over to him 




wherein the chief heads of the Christian i son Charles (afterwards tenth viscount), and 
Religion are asserted,* 16(>0 (conjointly with lie <li<*d at St. Germain, leaving the reputa- 
Dr. Thomas Ilorton) ; Hort on 's 'Sermons on tion of *a brave soldier, good officer, and 
the Epistle to the Romans,* 1674 ; and Ilor- most estimable man.' The Pretender on learn- 
tons * Practical Expositions on four select "if? ^^^ death directed that such pa])ers as 
Psalms,* 1675. related to himself should ))e de])osited at the 

[Bridges's NorthamptoDshire, ii. 216; Cat. of Scotch College Paris and he wrote to the 
Tnnted Books in Brit. Mus. ; Carter's Univ. of , ^''^^^ Vr' rvn ^''''' ^'''' l»;;r prompt compli- 
Camb. 360, 413; Cole's Athenje Cantab. D. 7 ; ^??'- , r"' '^'^^^" ^^'"^ Christma, daughter 
Gongh's British Topography, i. 246 ; llackman's "^ Balph Sheldon, and had been lady m wait- 
Cat, of Tanner MSS. ; Hill's Hist, of Langton, i^g to Mary of Modena. On becoming a 
47; Le Neve's Fasti (Hardy); Notes and Queries, widowshe took lodgingsat the English Austin 
Ist aer. rii. 427. 486, 6th ser. viii. 167 ; Cat. of nunnerv*, Paris, where she expired in 1757 at 
SloaneMSS. 766,788; Waters's Geneal. Memoirs ■■ the age of seventv-seven, and was buried in 
of the Family of Chester, ii. 637-47.] T. C. i the cloisters. Dillon had five sons, Charles 

TOL. XV. Q 
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(1701-1741), who, on his uncle's death in DILLON, ARTHUR RICHARD (1721- 
1733, inherited the title and estates, and died 1806), a French prelate, youngest son of Gene- 
in London; Henry, who succeeded his brother I ral Arthur Dillon [q. v.], was bom in 1721 
in the colonelcy in 1733, and in the title in ; at St. Germain. He was a priest at Elan, near 
1 741, but resigned the former in 1744 on the M6zieres, when on his brother Edward's death 
passing of an act confiscating the possessions ' at Laufeld Louis XV said he should have the 




preserved at Ditchley); bishop ofK^Teux, in 1758 archbishop 

ildward (1720-1747), who succeeded to ihe louse, and in 1763 archbishop of jNarbonne 

colonelcy, and was killed at Laufeld ; and and primate of the Gauls. This last post 

Arthur Richard [q. v.], archbishop of Nar- . made him virtual viceroy of Languedoc, the 

bonne. i province enjoying the largest measure of self- 

,^. 11 ^rcc r^x. 1 • ^ri . • • /.oo government, and he actively promoted roads, 
[Ditchley MSS; Chronologic Mihtairo,i v. 622 ; ^^^ ^^^^^ harbours, an/other improve- 

^^^^::^'^ i.t^ArrDXS , ^^1' Jr^^ of _^the^ _assembly^ If the 



Deputed rAssombl^e Nationale, a pamphlet pub 
lished at Paris, c. 1790.] J. G. A. 



clergy in 1788, he publicly applauded the 
legal recognition of protestant marriages. The 
revolution reduced nis income from 3o0,000f. 



xNxx T r\^T * oTiTTTTo oxrttT i T> Fk / 1 "'A ' (insufficient for his style of living) to 30,000f. 
.^?.?^^^^^ '^^^}F^ RICHARD (l/oO- ij^ migrated to Ck)blenz at th^end of 1790, 
1/94), general m the Irench service son of i whence went to London, and refused to re^ 
Henry, eleven h viscount, and nephew of j^^ ^^^ concordat by which his diocese 

Archbishop Dillon [q. v^], was born ml/ oO at ^^ abolished. He was buried in St. Pancras 
Braywick, Berkshire. Sub-lieutenant m Dil- churchyard, London. 
Ion s regiment, he was m 1 / 67 appointed to the ". 




the American war, was governor of St. Kitt's | &i™« «*' 1* Revolution.] J. G. A 

during its brief occupancy by the French, , 

visited London on the peace ofl 783, and was I DILLON, EDOUARD (1751-1839), a 
complimented by tlie lord chancellor on his j French general and diplomatist, was bom in 
administration of that island. He became 1751 at Bordeaux, where his father, Robert 
brigadier-general in 1784 with a pension of Dillon, formerly a banker at Dublin, had 
IjOOOf., was three years governor of Tobago, | settled. Known as * le beau Dillon,' and one 
was deputy for Martinimie in the National i of the queen's chief favourites, he sensed in 
Assembly, and was a irequent speaker on the West Indies and America, afterwards 
colonial questions. In June 1792 he received I visited the Russian court, was colonel of the 
the command of th(» array of the north, i Provence regiment, and gentleman in waiting 
offended the Jacobins by a general order re- to the Comte d'Artois. On the revolution 
probating the capture of the Tuileries, was I breaking out he quitted France, and in 1791, 
supplanted by Dumouriez, under whom he , with his brothers, formed at Coblenz a new 



distinguished himself in the Argonne passes, 
fell again under suspicion on account of a 
letter offering the landgrave of Hesse an 
unmolested retreat, was imprisoned for six 
weeks in 1792, and again for eight months 
in 1793-4. Condemned as a ringleader in 
the alleged Luxembourg prison plot, he was 
guillotined on 14 April with twenty others, 
including Lucile Desmoulins, with whom 
and her husband he had been on intimate 
terms. He was twice married, and left two 
daughters, one of whom, Fanny, married 
General Bertrand, and was with Napoleon 
at Elba and St. Helena. 

[Moniteur and other Paris newspapers, 1 789- 
94 ; Revolution fran^aise, March 1884 ; Obser- 
vationB sur les Ofllcien irlandais.] J. G. A. 



Dillon regiment. At the restoration he be- 
came lieutenant-general 1814, ambassador to 
Saxony 1810-18, and to Tuscany 1819. He 
married Fanny, daughter of Sir Robert Har- 
land ; she died in 1 / 77. Three of his bro- 
thers, Theobald, Robert Guillaume, and Fran- 
cis, were French officers ; a fourth, Roger 
Henri (1762-1831), was a priest, a curator 
of the Mazarin Library, Paris, and author 
of 'Some theological pamphlets; and a fifth, 
Arthur, likewise a priest, advocated in 1805 
the introduction of foot pavements into 
Paris, but died about 1810, long before tlus 
improvement was adopted. 

[Roche's Essays by an Octogenarian; Ab- 
Duaire de la Noblesse, 1870; Nouvella Biogf»- 
phie G6nerale.] J. G. A 
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DILLON, 81R JAMES (//. 1(107), the w said to hav«Mlistin^ruisli..(l hims.4r at the 

first Dillcm who served in K)i>»iprn armies, battlo of the Diiiws, hut then* i-s iu> mention 

♦Mj,'hth son of Theobald, first viacount Dillon, of this in cnntf-mporary documents. Wy an 

wus prolwbly bom about I08O. In UK).") he order of 21) Fel). \CM his refjriment was dis- 

sijfned a petition to the fTovemment for tole- handed, in conseciuenci', according' to the 

ration of Roman catholic worship, and was Kremih militarv archives, of his death; but 

«>ne of the two delegates who presented it, thisjs a mistake, for he was still livinjr in 

b«>th beinf:r imprisoned. A h>ssee of crown 1<><>7. In Au^^nist U)<»LMMiarle.s II conferred 

lands in Meath, a burpfi^ss of Trim, and a onhiman Irish pen.si(»n of ."iOO/. 'inconsid.-ra- 

*near dweUer and principal man ther^,* lie tionof his manv^rood and acceptahlMS»'rvieeM 

took an active part in Irish politics and war- to Kin^^ rharle«* I,' and this provinfr a dead 

fare. He was one of the orjranisers of the hotter, a second order (d'S Feb. 1004 dinvted 

risinpr of KUl, and oi>en acted with another the i»a\nirnt of pension and arrear*;. Dilhm 

Sir James Dillon, called the youni^rer. from had doubtless by this tim»' returned from 

whom it is diflicult to distin^ruish him in France. In H>00 lie obtained a pass for 

later op«*ration8. At the sie^ry of Halhnakill Fian<h'rs f )r himsi-lf an<l his s(»n. In H>()7, 

(April May 1(U3) he seems to have com- witli two associates, h«» was ^rrant.'d a four- 

manded a regiment of foot on the rebel side, teen years' license f(»r ' makin«,r Ijalls of earth 

He afterwards became lieutenant-^en«'ral and and other in^midients, as a sort of fiud, l)einff 

governor of Athlone and Connau|Tht. Hut a public convenience in this juncture, when 

in the dis.<ensions between the native and the other kinds r)f fuel are d.'ar and b»voming 

Angh)-Irish catholics he natundly sid.'d with "I'^i't^" scarce.' There is n.) further trace of 

the latter, refused to join in O'SVilKs exiM*- him. Dillon marrie«l ( 1 ) Klizaln'th, dau^di- 

<lition of 1(W6, and was anxious with others t^-r of Thomas Plunket of llathnion', co. 

in lft47 to enter the French service; but the Meath, by whom he had two sons. Flick and 

dilatoriness l)oth of the Lonj? parliament and .lames. J5oth died wit lH)ut issue. (iMMary, 

of Mazarin frustrated the project of an Irish dau«rhterof Uo^n.r Jones of Sli«ro,and widow 

military- exodus. His rejriment of two liun- of Major John Uidp.' of Koscommon, l)y whom 

dred mt»n formeil part of the jfurrison of J )r(»tr- he had no issue. 

heda, but it is not clear whether he was him- [Information from Viscount Dillon; Calen- 
self in the captured tr)wn. In 1052 he was darsofStite Papers; Belinp^ and other historians 
amonpthe Leinster insurgents who a^Teed to of the Irish Kelu-llion ; Thurioe Papers, i. 28G; 
lav down their arms ami remain in tixed MornoireH do Lenot; (Jazettc do Franks 1«53 ; 
places of surety (Mullinpar in Dillon's cast-) I^^^k of Pensions, Dublin Castle ; I^djj.'s Pwr- 
until thev received passes for returning home '^t^*» ^'- l^--*-J J- ^'^ A. 
or ffoing beyond the seas. By the Act n( DILLON, JOHN HLAKK ( 1^1(J-1S(50), 
Settlement, passed 12 Aug. Km^, he was Irish ]»olitician, was boni in county Mayo 
excepted from pardon for life or est at ♦». He in IsltJ. He wi?nt at the age of eighteen 
is next heard of as a brigadier-general in the to Maynooth int»'nding to takf orders, but 
service of Spain and the Fronde. His regi- turning to the bar he ente-n-d Trinity Col- 
ment of o7") Irishmen was probably th»* force lege, Dublin, where he gradual 'hI, became a 
whose arrival at Bordeaux in May lOW was good mathematician, and held the post "of 
notifi»3d to Condfi at Brussels by lA'uet. It moderator. He was also a promiiiiMit mem- 
was quartered in the archiepiscopal castle of her of the Historical Soci«*ty. 1 1«» was called 
Ijormont, two miles below Jjordeaux, but on t«) the Irish bar in 1><41, wr«)te for the ' Morn- 
26 May it surrendered this stronghold, with- ing Kegister,' was a member, with his college 
out firin^r a shot, to Vendome. A Paris letter frieml Davis, of the re]»»'al, ami a ft forwards of 
addressed to Tliurloe professes to give par- the Young Ireland party, and join»Ml him and 
ticulars of the compact between Dillon and (iavan Dufly in foun<ling the 'Nation* to 
the French government. Certain it is that supersedfO'C NmneH's' Pilot' in 1?^42. Though 
Cond£ had had warning- that * a Franciscan at first he. de]irecated an appeal to force in 
named George Dulong (Dillon) had gone the frequent s|K*ech»»s which he made at the 
over from Paris to win his bn>ther over to meetings of the Irish conffdrration in the 
the French side, and George seems to have Music Hall, Abbey Stn*et, Dublin, he even- 
carried with him a brevet of brigadier-gene- tually folio wed ( )'Bri«*n and led t he rebel party 
ral dated 26 March. Tlie * Gazette de Fniuce,* at Mullinahone and Killenance. After their 
which eulogises their prowess at Bourg and defeat he was concealed by peasants in the 
Liboume, represents Dillon and his troop as Aran Islands, and in spite of tlie 8(K)/. reward 
resenting their having been 'sold like slavt»s' offered by the government for his capture ho 
to the Bordeaux Fronde. They serv»*d in escaped with tin? assistance of friends at May- 
Flanders till the peace of 1663, and Dillon nootli to France. Thence he went to the 

' e2 
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United States, where he was at once called 
to the bar with other Irish exiles, and prac- 
tised in partnership with Ilichard O'Gorman. 
The amnesty in 1855 permitted him to return 
to Dublin, where he resumed his practice. 
For some time he played no political part, but 
was at length induced to enter the Dublin 
corporation as alderman for Wood Quay ward. 
He helped Martin and the 0*Donoghue to 
found the National Association, became its 



arisen from the adoption of the date of the 
royal license authorising him to bear the title 
in this country. On his return from the con- 
tinent he published his * Travels in Spain,*^ 
in which he incorporat-ed with his own the oV 
serrations of the eminent Spanish naturalist, 
William Bowles [q. vj, whose 'Introduc- 
tion to the Natural History and Physical 
Geography of Spain ' had appeared in 1775, 
and to these he says himself the book is 



secnitary, and at its first meeting on 21 Feb. ; largely indebted for any value and interest 
1865 strongly advocated the disestablishment | it possesses. It passed through four or five 
of the Irish church. lie was returned in 1865 ' editions, was translated into German in 1 78'J, 
forTipperaryfree of expense, and endeavoured ' and to a certain extent is still an authority 
to effect a union between the English radicals j on the condition of Spain in the reign of 
and the Irish national party. Though not a . Charles III. It was followed the next year 
good speaker, h<» was well received in the j by his * Letters from an English Traveller in 
Ilouse of Commons, and made a special study Spain in 1778, on the Origin and Progress of 
of the financial relat ions of England and Ire- , Poetry in that Kingdom,' a book to which 
land. He also possessed the confidence of the Ticknor has done some injustice in a note 
Roman catholic bishr)ps. He always remained I printed in the catalogue of his library (Bos- 
a repealer, but he denounced fenianism. ton, 1879), in which he says Marge masses 
He died suddenly of cholera at Killarney on ', of it are pilfered from Velazf|uez*s " Origenes 
15 Sept. 1806, and was buried at Glasnevin , de la Poesia Castellana," and I doubt not 
on the 17th. He was much respected by all much of the rest from Sarmiento's and Se- 
parties. There is a portrait of him in the , dano's prefaces." * He must have overlooked 
* Nation,' 6 Oct. 1860. , Dillon's preface, where his * particular obli- 

[Times, 18 and 20 Sept. 1866 ; Webb's Com- ! Rations' to these very three WTiters are ex- 
pciidium of Irish Biography ; Ward's Men of the , pressly and fully acknowledged. It does not 
Reign ; A. xM. Sullivan's New Ireland, i. 148 ; profess to be anything more than a mere out- 
Nation, 22 Sept. 1866 ; Freeman's Journal, 1 line sketch of the literary history of Spain, 
17 Sept. 1866.] J. A. H. ' but, though not of unimpeachable accuracy 

i any mon^ than the authorities on which it 

DILLON, Sir JOHN TALIPOT (1740?- relies, it is in the main correct, and is, more- 
1805), of Lismullen, co. Meath, Ireland, tra- j over, ^^Titten in a pleasant, lively style. It 
veller, critic, and historical writer, was son was translated, with additions, into French 
of Arthur Dillon, and grandson of Sir John in 1810, under the title * Essai sur la Litt^ra- 
Dillon of Lismullen, knight, M.P. for the ture Espagnole.' During the next few years 
county of Meath. Ih; was r<?turnod in 1776 • Dillon produced several works: *A Political 
as member for Bh*ssington in the Irish parlia- Survey of the Sacred Roman Empire/ de^l- 
ment, and held the seat until 1783. For a ing with the constitution and structure of 
great part of this period, however, he was ^ the empire rather than with its history ; 
abroad, travelling in Italy and Snain, or re- * Sketches on the Art of Painting,' a transla- 
siding in Vienna, where ho enjoyea the favour tion from the Spanish of Mengs's letter to 
of the emperor Joseph II, from whom he re- ' Ant^>nio Ponz ; a * History of the Reign of 
ceived the dignity of free baron of the Holy 1 Pedro the Cniel,' which was translateKi into 
Roman Empire. In a short, obituary notice French in 1790 ; ' Historical and Critical Me- 
inthe* Gentleman's Magazine* for September | moirs of the General Revolution in France 
1805 it is said that this honour, which was , in the year 1789;' a treatise on 'Foreign 
accompanied by a very flattering letter from Agriculture,' translated from the French of 
the emi)eror, was conferred upon him in recog- the Chevalier de Monroy ; 'Alphonso and 




among 

however, described as * baron of the Sacred ' things, he endeavours to exonerate his hero 
Roman Empire ' on the title-page of his | from the charge generally brought against 
I Travels in Spain,' printed in 1780, as well as him of having risked the disastrous battle 
in the notes to the Rev. John Bowie's edition 
of * Don Quixote,' which came out early in the 



next year ; and possibly the mistake may have 



ing 
of Alarcos single-handed, out of jealousy of 
his allies, the kings of Leon and Navarre. 
Of those the most interesting now is the 



' Memoire of (lie Freach Revolution,' not 
only Rs & collection of arigiua.1 documents, 
but B3 giving the vieiVB of a coutempomry 
■while the revoluticm was j-et in ilHlirst. slage. 
Dillon waa an BnlenI advocate of relipous 
liberty, and an uncompromising enemy of 
intolerance \a every Bhupe. His admimtion 
of the Gennauic empire was mainlv due to ' 
tbe epirit of toleration llutt pervaded it. He ' 
was a iirm believer in the moderation of the ' 
revolution. With all his enthusiasm for li- 1 
berty, however, he was not disposed to extend 
it to the negroes in the West Indies. ' God I 
forbid,' he says, ' I should be an advocate for 
elavery as a system ; ' but iu their particular ' 
case he regarded it as a necessary evil, and 
believed that upon the whole ibev were far 
better off as slaves than they would be if set 
free. His contributions to literature were not 
very important, or marlced by much origi- 
nality, but they are evidence of a i^ultivsled 
taste and an acute and active mind. Dowle, in 
tbe preface and notes tn his elaborate edition 
of 'Don Quixote,' repeatedly acknowledi^'R his 
obligalions to Baron Dillon for sound criti- 
cal auggeftious received during ihe progress 
of his work, and Baretli Rpeaks of him with 
respect iu his ferocious attaek upon Bowie, 
printed in 1786, underthe title of 'Tolondron.' ' 
lie was created a baronet of the United King- | 
dom ill 1801, and died in Dublin in August 

leoe, 

Dillon's published works were: 1. 'Travels 
through Spain ... in a series of I^etterB, in- 
cluiling the most interesting subjects con- 
tained in the Memoirs of Don Q. Bowles and 
other Spanish writers,' London, 1780, 4to. 

2. • Letters from an EuKlish Traveller in 
Spain in 1778 . . . with illustrations of the 
romauceof Don Quixote,' London, 1781, 8vo. 

3. ' A Political Survey of tbe Sacred Roman 
Empire, &c.,'London, 1782, 8vo. 4. 'Sketches 
on iliif Art of Painting, translated from the 
Spanish byJ.T.DiUon,'London, 1782, lamo. 
5. ■ llij-tory of IheReignof Pedro theCruel, 
King of Gufilile and Leon,' London, 1788, 2 
vnls.8ro. B. 'ItistorlcalandCriticalMemoirs 
of the General Revolution in France in the 
yearl78H. . . producedfniin authentic pniien- 
cnmmimicnied bv JI, TTii-"ii ,],■ lln^Milk-,' 
London, 17SiO,4io, 7. ' [■''■n-\vi 



gibe 



1 i,n 



■- hy 



the Chevalier de Ml 
miinications in the Freni-h luiigiiiiti.-, with 
additional notes by J. T. Ddlun,' l^indon, 
1796, 8vo. 8. 'AlTihonso and Eleoiiora, or 
the triumphs of Valour and Virtue," London, 
1600, 2 vols. 12mo. 

[Gent. Miig. for Scplember 1805; Bethaw's 
And FoHler's BaruuetHgsa ; Kicbols's UloEtr. of 
Lit. Hi»t. vol. riii.] J. 0. 



DILLON, ROBERT CRA WFURD, D.D. 

(1795-1847), divine, was bom in the rectory 
house of St. Margofet's, Lolhbury, in the 
city of London, '22 May 1796. After a pri- 
vate education he entered at St. Edmund 
Hull, Oxford, in the Michaelmas lerm of 
1813. He took his B.A. 16 May 1817, M.A. 
3 Feb. 1820, and B.D. and D.D. 27 Oct. 1836. 
He was ordained 20 Dec. 181H to the curacy 
of Poorstock and West Milton, Dorsetshire. 
Here he stayed but a veiy short time, and, 
having received priest's orders, inlBI9 he wu 
appointed assistant minister of St. John's 
Chapel, Bedford Row, the recognised centre 
of evangelical teaching, of which Daniel Wil- 
son, afterwards bishop of Calcutta [q. v.], 
was at that time the incumbent in succession 
to Richard Cecil [q. v.] Here he became a 
popular preacher, and was much run after, 
especially by ladiM. Dillon removed it 
to the curacy of Willesden and Kingsbury, 
Middlesex, and the next year to that of St. 
James, Clerkenwell, the following year, 1826, 
obtaining an appointment at St. Matthew's 
Chapel, Denmark Hill. In 1822 Dillon was 
chaplain to Alderman Venables during bis 
shrievalty, and filled the same olHce during 
that gentleman's mayoralty inl826-7. In the 
latter year he accompanied the lord mayor and 
corporation on an official visit to Oxford, of 
which he published a too notorious account. 
In 1828 he was elected by a lai^e majority 
morning preacher of tbe Female Orphan 
A&ylum, a post which he resigned the next 
year for a proprietary chapel in Charlotte 
Street, I'imlico, to which he was licensed 
24 July 1829. From 1829 to 1837 be was 
early morning lecturer at St. Swiibin's, Lon- 
don Stone, where he attracted large congre- 
gations. During this period Dillon continued 
hia evenine lectureship at St. James's, Clerk- 
enwell, a*nd in 1839, on Ihe vacancy of the rec- 
tory , which was in the gift of the parishioners, 
he became candidate Kir the benefice. The 
contest which ensued was marked with the 
opening of public-houses, bribery, and nil the 
woist ei'ils of a popular election. Dillon's 
private life was narrowly inquired into^and 
very grave scandals were brought to hght, 
andhe deservedly lost his election in spite ol 
Kealous female support. A brisk pamphlet 
war ensued, in whici a 'Indies' committee,' in- 
cluding several ladies of rank, took an active 
and not very creditablo part. The chaijges of 
immorality having been fidly proved, Blom- 
iield, bishop of London, revoked his license, 
and suspended him from bis ministry inChar- 
lotteStreet,29Feb. 1840, In defiance of the 
iuliibition, Dillon continued to officiate in the 
chapel, and a suit was brought a^nst him 
in the consistory court in Ajirii of the same 
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year, wlieii he was condenmed in costs. On unlia])j)y celebrity. Dillon too late 80U(rht 
this Dillon left the church of England, and, to ret neve his credit by buying uj) the edi- 
by the aid of his female followers, set up a tion and destroying it. The narrative is so 
* reformed English church * in Friar Street, sui)remely ridiculous that it is difficult to 
l^lackfriars, in which, we are told, he in- | believe it was written seriously. Such,how- 
troduced a new system of discipline and a ever, was the fact. The hook still finds 
reformed liturgy. ' His congregation increas- a place on the shelves of IxKjk collectors, 
ing, Dilhm removed to a large building in from whom, being rare, it commands a high 
W hite'sliow,Spitalfield8,where he appointed | price. 

himself ' first i)resbyter ' or * bishop of his ' [PHvate information ; newspapers of the day.] 
new church, and ordained ministers to serve E. V* 

branch-churches in various parts of London. 

* DILLON, THEOBALD (1745-1 792). 

general in the French ser\-ice, erroneously de- 




During this period Dillon repeatedly came 
before the public in a verv damaging wav, 

as the defendant in suits for the restitution . scribed by French writers as brother of Gene- 
of conjugal rights brought against him by ral Arthur Kichard Dilhm [q. v."), whereas he 
the woman whom he had been comindled to 'vvas only a distant relation, was bom at Dub- 
marry. In spite of all Dilhm continued to l^n in 1 745, being pn>bably the son of Thomas 
enjoy great pr)pularitv as a preacher, and at Dillon, naturalised by the parliament ofPari* 
the time of his sudden death, 8 Nov. 1847, ' in 1759. He entered Dillon's regiment as a 

in the vestry 
had recei 

port towards e^tublishing 
church in some of our large manufacturing 1^79, was api^inted a knight of St. Loui^* 
to\\Ti8. Dillon was buried in the churchvard '1781, was authorised to wear the order of 
of his native parisli, St. Margaret's, Loth- Ciucinnatus 1785, and was awarded a pen- 
bur>-, in which churcli a mural slab has been si^n of loOOf., 178(3. He Ix-came brigadier- 
erected to his m»Mnorv. I Rt»neral in 1791, and in the following vear 
Dillon pu])lished several separate sermons li"<l a command under Dumouriei in Flan- 
— * On the Evil of Fairs in general, and of <J*^rs- l^e was ordered to make a feigne.1 
Bartholomew Fair in particular.' 1830; *()n attack <m Toumay to prevent its assistuit 
the Funeral of George IV,' 1830; * (hi the Mons, to be attacked the same day by Dinm. 
Funeral of AVilliam IV,' 1837; * L<*ctures On his ordering a retreat, according to iii- 
on the Articles of Faith,' 1835. His last Ptruetions, a panic seized the cavalr>', the 
written serni(>n, ' intended to be delivered bv ^'^''^<' force fled in confusion, cries of * trva- 
him on the morning of his sudden drmise,' cher>'' were raised, and Dillon was murdeRnl 
was issued in facsimile hv his admirers in ^^ J^''^ troops under circumstances of great 
1840. Dillon's fame, liowe'ver, as an author, barbarity. The ccmvention voted a pension 
albeit a most inu-uvialle one, is derived from to ,Ios«-])hine Vit'fville, witli whom he had co- 
his unfortunat*- narrative of * The Lord habit.-d nine years, but,as he stated in his will 
Mavor's \isit to ()xr()rd'( London. lHi>C),8vo). niade the previous day, had not had time to 
The lord mayor n^imsted Dillon, wlioaecom- marry, as also to their three children, whosn 
panied him* as chaplain, to kee]) a diarv of descendants took the name of Dillon, and 
the visit made in his official ca])aritv as are still living in France with the title of 
conservator of the Thames, intending to liave counts. 

it privately printed. Dillon's nerformance [Archives de la (luerre, Paris; Mercure Fran- 
was writti'U in so inflated and Ixmibastic (jai". 1792; Momoires de Camot ; Annuaire de 
a styh^ that the lord mayor requested its la NoMcsse. 1870.] J. G. A. 
suppn-ssion. This Dillon refused, except on 

the condition of being reimbursed for the DILLON, THOMAS, fourth ViscorXT 

whole e«>st of the Ixjok, which, in disreganl Dillon (1()15P-1(57:^.^), was the second son 

of the original sti])uljition for private print- of Sir Christo])her Dillon, ])resident of Cou- 

ing, he had pre])nn*(l for publication. These nau«rht, and Lady .Jane, eldest daughter of 

terms being rejected, the book came out, .James, iirst earl of Roscommon. He wa.* 

covering its author with wt?H-deservfd dis- bred a iJoman catholic, but when, at the ag^ 

grace, and making the lord mayor and his of flftt-t'n years, ht» succeeded his nephew, 

com])anions ri<liculous. Tlie book was shown Tlu'obald, the third viscount, 13 May 16d0,he 

up in his most amusing style by Theo<lore declared himself a pn)t est ant. Hewaspr^ 

Hook in * John Bull,' the review being sub- sent in the j>arliament of Dublin 16 March 

sequently revival in the second part of * Gil- 1639-40, and in 1(U0 was made a lord of the 

bert Guniey,' and for a time it enjoyed a most privy council. In November 1041 he wasap- 
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pointed, along with Lord Viscount Mayojoint 
gOTemor of county Mayo. On 13 Feb. KUl -2, 
he was chosen, along with Lord TufFe, by the 
Irish parliament to present their grievances 
to the king (* Apolog\' of the Anglo-Irish for 
Rising in Arms * in Gilbert, Contemporary 
History of the Irish Confederation ^ i. 24(5-53). 
Soon after landing in England they were 
imprisoned by the parliament there as * agents 
employed by the rebels of Ireland to the 
king,' but gradually obtaining the liberty of 
London, they made their esciipe after four 
months, and came to York, whither a mes- 
nenger from the House of Commons followed 
them and demanded them as ])risoners. The 
king, however, took no notice of their e8ca])e, 
and having volunteered to ser\'e with the 
troops, *they behaved themselves with good 
courage, ancl frankly engaged their persons 
in all dangerous enter])rise8 ' (Clarendon, 
History of the IMelliofij Oxford edition, 
ii. 218). After his return home, Dillon 
was made a lieutenant-general, and, along 
with Viscount AVilmot, was n]>pointed lord 
president of C'Onnaught. Subsequently he 
joined the Marquis of Ormrinde in command 
of the army ot the confederates, and was 
left by him with two thr)usand foot and five 
hundred horse to block up the citv of Dub- 
lin in the north. He maintained Athlone 
till 18 June I60I , when articles of agreement 
were arranged between him and Sir Charles 
Coot*. Atthetimeof the Commonwealth his 
estates were sequestrated. In consideration 
of a sum of money he resigned in \(t&2 the 
presidency of Connaught to Charles II, by 
whom he was appointed custos rotulr)rum. 
He died in 1672 or 1673. Bv his wife, Fran- 
ces, daughter of Nicholas AVhite of Leixlip, 
he had six sons. 

[Borlace's Rwluction of Ireland ; Gilbert's His- 
tory of the Coufmlerjition, vols. i. and ii. ; Con- 
temporary History of Aftairs in Ireland, 1 641-52, 
ed. Gilbert; ClHrendon'g History of the Rebel- 
lion ; Gardiner's Hist of England, vol. x. ; Lodge's 
Peerage of Ireland (Archdall), iv. 184-9.] 

T. F. II. 

DILLON or DE LEON, THOMAS 
(1613-1676?), Jesuit, was bom in Ireland in 
1613 and educated in Spain. He entered 
the novitiate of the Society of Jesus at Se- 
Tille in 1627 and afterwards became a prr>- 
fessed father. He taught philosophy for six 
years and scholastic and moral theolog}* for 
twenty-two years in the colleges of his (jrder 
at Seville and Granada. In 1640 he was 
professor of humanities at Cadiz. He was 
residing in the college at Granada in 1676, 
being then in ill-health and afflicted with 
dimness in the eyes. Dillon was skilled in | 
Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic, and Athanasius , 



Kircher {CEdtj)U8^^EyyptiacuSjyo\. ii. class, xi. 
sect. 4) pronounced him to be * linguarum 
orientalium et abstrusioris doctrinne veterum 
explorator eximius.' Probably he is the per- 
son whom Peter Talbot, archbishop of Dub- 
lin, calls Thomas Talbot, alias De Leon, * the 
oracle of all Spain, not only for his profound- 
ness in divinity, but for his vast extent of 
knowledge in other sciences, and his great 
skill in the languages * ( The Frier I}isciplined, 
p. 45). 

He was the author of: 1. * Leccicm sacra 
en la fiesta celebre que hizo el collegio de la 
Com]»agnia de Jesus de la ciudad de Cadiz 
en hazimiento de gracias a Dios Nuestro 
Senor por el complimiento del primer siglo 
de su sagrada religion,' Seville, KUO, 4to. 
2. * Commentary on the Hooks of Maccabees. 
MS.' 

[Antonio's Bild.Hispana Nova, ii. 307; Backer's 
1V\\)\. des Eerivains de la Conipagnie de Jesus 
(1869). i. 1599; Foley's Records, vii. 203; Oli- 
ver's Jesuit Collections, p. 243 ; Southwell'fl Bibl. 
.Scriptonini Soc. Jesu, p. 7<>2; Ware's Writers 
(Harris), p. 164.] T. C. 

DILLON, AVEXTWOHTH, fourth Earl 
OF Roscommon (16;i3r- 1(3^5), was bom in 
Ireland about 108'1 Thomas Wentworth, 
earl of Strattbrd, then lord de]>uty, was his 
uncle, his father, Sir Janu'S Dillon, the third 
earl of Uosconimon, having married Eliza- 
beth, third and youngest daughter of Sir 
William Wentworth of Wentworth Wood- 
house, Yorl^shire, and sister to the Earl of 
Stralford. He was educated in the protestant 
faith, as his father had been * reclaimed from 
tlie superstitions of the Romish church' by 
Ussher, primate of Ireland (Wood, Fasti 
O.rofi. ed. Bliss, ii. 380). When he was verj- 
voung,Strairordsont him to study under a Dr. 
llallat liisown seat in Yorkshire. He learnt to 
write Latin with elegance, alt hough, it issai<l, 
he was never abb? to retain the rules of gram- 
mar. Upon the ini])eachment r)f Strailord, 
he was by Archbisho]) Tssher's advice sent to 
the beamed Samuel Hochart at Cnen in Nor- 
mandy, where the ])rote.stants had founded a 
university. During his residence? there his 
fatlier was killed at Limerick in ()otol)er 1(>49, 
bv a fall downstairs. Aubrev states that 
Dillon suddonlv exclaimed, ' Mv father is 
dead!' and that the news of the death arrived 
from Ireland a fortnight latter (Auurey, Mis- 
ccllaniesj ed. 1784, p. \^'l). 

After leavint,^ Caen he made the tour of 
France and Germany, accompauii?d by Lord 
Cavendish, afterwards duke of Devonshire. 
Thev also made a cimsiderable stav at Rome, 
and Roscommon learnt the lan^uag^e so well 
as to be taken for a luitive. He also acquired 
great skill as a numismatist. 
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Soon after the Restoration he returned to i orators, and most capable of business too, 
England, and had a favourable reception at if he would attend to it, in the three king- 
the court of Charles II. An act of parlia- doms.' 

ment restoring to him all the honours, castles, Having settled his affairs in Ireland he re- 
lordships, lands, &c., whereof his great-grand- turned to London, and received the appoint- 
father, grandfather, or father was in posses- | ment of master of the horse to the Duchess 
sion on 23 Oct. 1041, was read a first time of York. He now attempted the formation 
in the English House of Ijords on 18 Aug. of a literary academy, in imitation of that 
1660, and received the royal assent on 29 Dec. '"- '^ — '^''^ ~ ' ^r -tu:. i:*.^i- i-_j_ 



at Caen. Ihe members of this little body 
following (Historical MSS, Commission, 7th included the Marauis of Halifax (who un- 
'Rjii^. 127 ; Lords* Journals, xi. \S3y &c.) By I dertook the translation of Tacitus), Lord 
virtue of this statute he became seised of Maitland (who here began his translation of 
several estates in the counties of Meath, Virgil), and Roscommon himself (who wrote 
"VVestmeath, King's, Mayo, Gal way, Sligo, his * Essay on Translated Verse *). The Earl 
Roscommon, and Tipperary. Captain Valen- i of Dorset, Lord Cavendish, Colonel Finch, 
tine Jowles, writing to the navy commis- Sir Charles Scarborough, Dryden, and others 
sioners, 26 June 1061, states that the lords , occasionally joined the meetings of the aca- 
justices of Ireland had sent him to Chester demy. On the occasion of the visit of the 
to fetch the Earl of Itecommon, whom they Duchess of York to Cambridge (28 Sept. 1680J, 
much needed at their councils {Cal, of State Roscommon had the honorary degree of LL,I). 
Papers, Dom. Car. II, 1661-2, p. 18). He conferred upon him. On 22 May 1683 he 
took his seat in the Irish parliament bv proxy ^ received the degree of D.C.L. from the uni- 
on 10 July 1661, and on 16 Oct. following versity of Oxford. 

he had a grant of the first troop of horse ! Dr. Jdhnson, following Fenton, relates that 
that should become vacant, pursuant to privy after the accession of James II the earl re- 
seal dated 23 Sept. preceding. In 1061 he ' solved to retire to Rome on account of the 
addressed to the king a ])etition in which he religious contentions which then took place, 
says that his father and grandfather being telhng his friends that * it would be best to 
protestants, and having from the beginning sit next to the chimney when the chamber 
of the rebellion constantly adhered to the smoked.* The date of tlie earVs death, which 
royal cause, lost at least 50,000/. or 60,000/. took place at his house near St. Jameses in 
for their loyalty to Charles I. His father, ! January 1684-6, about three weeks before 
he adds, died about 1648, leaving him de- the death of Charles II, proves the incorrect- 
pendent upon the charity of his friends, and ness of this statement. Luttrell not^s on 
in conclusion ho asks for part of the money 16 Jan. 1684-5 that * the Earl of Roscommon 
which the king had to receive from the ad- was lately dead.' A few days before his death 
venturers and soldiers of Ireland {Efjertcm he requested a friend — a clergyman — perhaps 
MS. 2549, f. 120). By the interest of the , Dr. Knightly Chetwood [q. v.], to jireach a 
Duke of York he became captain of the band sermon to him at St. James's Cha})el. He 
of gentlemen pensioners. In April 1602 he went in spite of warnings, saying that, like 
married Lady Frances Boyle, eldest daughter ' Charles V, he would hear his own funeral 
of IJichard, earl of Burlington and Cork, and oration. Returning home he remarked to 
widow of Colonel Francis Courtenay. I the preacher that he had not left one paper 

Shortly after his retuni to England at the to perpetuate the memory of their friendship. 
Restoration he made friends who led him He thereupon wrote what Dr. Chetwood calls 
into gambling. His gaming led to duels, . * an excellent divine poem,' which, however, 
though he used to say that he was more fear- ' the physicians would not allow him to finish, 
ful of killing others than of losing his own The fragments of this poem were delivered 
life. ! by Chetwood to Que(jn Mary. A few stanzas 

At length, having a dispute with the lord have been printed (Gent. Mag, new ser. 
privy seal about part of his estate, he found j xliv. 604). Just before he expired the earl 
It necessary to return to Ireland, and soon pronounced with intense fervour two lines 
after his arrival in Dublin the Duke of Or- , of his own version of the * Dies Irte:' 



monde made him a captain in the guards. 



My God, my Father, and my Friend, 
Do not forsjike me at my end. 



During his residence in Ireland Roscommon 
had many disputes, both in council and par- 
liament, \vith the lord privy seal, then lord- He was buried with great pomp in West- 
lieutenant, who was considered one of the minster Abbey, * neare y* Shrine staires,' on 



best speakers in that kingdom. The earl 
was generally victorious, and the Marquis of 
Halilax said 'that he was one of the best 



21 Jan. 1684-5 (Chester, Westminster Abbey 
Registers, private edit. 1870, p. 212; Collect 
Topogr, et Geneal, viii. 6). There were about 
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120 coaches-and-siz at his funeral^ and an 
epitaph in Latin was prepared; but as no 
money was forthcoming the proposed monu- 
ment was not erected. 

The earPs second wife, whom he married 
in XoTember 1674, was Isabella, daughter of 
3Iatthew, second son of Sir Matthew Bo3m- 
ton,bart., of Barmston, Yorkshire (Chesteb, 
London Marriage Licences , p. 403) . She after- 
wards married Thomas Carter, esq., of Ko- 
bertstown, co. Meath, and died in September 
1721. The earl had no children, and the title 
consequently devolved on his uncle. 

His works are : 1. A translation in blank 
verse of Horace's * Art of Poetry,' London, 
1680, 4to, and again in 1684 and 1709. 
2. * Essay on Translated Verse,' London, 1684, 
4to, 2nd edit, enlarged 1685, his principal pro- 
duction, to which were prefixed some encomi- 
astic verses bv Drvden. A Latin translation 
of the * Essay was made by Laurence Eusden, 
and is printed in the edition of Koscommon's 
poems which appeared in 1717, together with 
the poems of the Duke of Buckingham and 
Richard Duke. 3. Paraphrase (m the 148th 
Psalm. 4. A translation of the sixth ec- 
logue of Virgil and of two odes of Horace. 
5. An ode on solitude. 6. ' A Prospect of 
Heath : a Pindarique Essay,' London, 1 704, 
fol. 7. Verses on Drj-den's ' Religio Laici.' 

8. The Prayer of Jeremiah paraphrased. 

9. A Prologue spoken to the Duke of York 
at Edinburgh. 10. Translation of part of a 
scene of Guarini's * Pastor Fido.' 11. Pro- 
logue to *Pompey,' a tragedy, translated by 
Mrs. Catherine Philips from the French of 
Comeille. 12. Verses on the death of a 
lady's lapdog. 13. The Dream. 14. A 
translation of the *Dies Inc.' 15. Epi- 
logue to * Alexander the Great ' when acted 
at Dublin. 16. M^oss's Ghost.' 17. *The 
Ghost of the old House of Commons to the 
new one appointed to meet at Oxford.' 
18. Trait t6 touchant l'ob6issance passive,' 
London [1(485], 8vo. This French transla- 
tion of Dr. Sherlock's essay was edited by Dr. 
Knightly Chetwood. Boscommon's j)oems 
appean^d in a collected form at London in 
1701, 1709, and 1719, and at Glasgow in 
1753. They are also in various collect ions of 
the works of the liritish poets. 

Dr. Johnson, in his * Life of Boscommon/ 
says that *he improved taste, if he did not 
enlarge knowledge, and may be numbered 
among the benefactors to English literature.' 
Pope has celebrated him as the only moral 
writer of the reign of Charles II : 

Unhappy Dryden ! — in all Charles's days 
Boscommon only boasts unspotted lays. 

He was the first critic who publicly praised 



Milton's * Paradise I^ost.' With a noble en- 
comium on that poem, and a rational recom- 
mendation of blank verse, he concludes his 
* Essay on Translated Verse,' though this 
passage was not in the first edition. » His 
I)ortrait, painted by Carlo Maratti, is in the 
collection of lOarl Spencer. It has been en- 
graved by Clint antl Harding. 

[MS. Life by Dr. KniglitlyChetwooil (Btikers 
MSS. xxxvi. 27) ; Kenton's Observations on some 
of Waller's Poems, j). Ixxv (appended to Waller's 
Works), ed. 1729; Bioir. Brit. (Kippis); John- 
son's Lives of the Poets (Cunningham), i. 199; 
Gent. Mag. May 1748 (another memoir by Dr. 
Johnson), and for December ISoo, new ser. xliv. 
603 ; Gibber's Lives of the Poets, ii. 344 ; Lodge's 
Peerage of Ireland (Archdull), iv. 165; Addit. 
MS. 5832, f. 224 ; Nichols's Select Collection of 
Poems, vi. 53 ; LuttroU's Hist. Relation of State 
Affairs, i. 301, 325; Kcnnett's Funeral Sermon 
on the Duke of Devonshire, p. 173 ; Dublin Univ. 
Mag. Ixxxviii. 601 ; Cat. of MSS. in Univ. Lib. 
Cambridge, v. 428; Walpole's Royal and Noble 
Authors (Park), v. 199 ; Hanling's Portniits to 
illustrate Wali>ole's Roval and Noble Authors 
(1803); Granger's Riog. Hist, of England, 5th 
ed. iv. 229 ; P^vans's Cat. of Engravnl Portraits, 
i.297; Hist. MSS. Commission, Rep. i. 70, iii. 429, 
iv. 551. 559, 560, vi. 773, vii. 125, 127, 782. 784, 
789, 801. 803, 804, 807, 818,826, viii. 501, 537, 
Append, pt. iii. p. 16, x. 346, Aj^pend. pt. v. 
pp. 49, 89, 94, xi. Append, pt. ii. p. 220.] T. G. 

DILLON, Sir WILLLVM HENRY 

(1770-1807), admiral, son of Sir John Talbot 
Dillon [q. v.], by a daughter of Henry Col- 
lins, was born in Dirniingham on 8 Aug. 1770. 
Entering the navy in May 171K), ho served as 
a midshipman under (.'a])tain (iambierin the 
Defence, and was stunned by a splinter in the 
action of 1 June 1704. He was present in 
Ijord Dridport's action oil' He de Groix on 
'2') June 170'), and at the reduction of St. 
Lucie in May 170(), when he carried a flag of 
truce to take i)ossessinn of Pigeon Island. 
Having become an acting-lieutt?uant in the 
Glenmore (170S), ht> co-r)perated with the 
armv at Wexford duriui; the rebtdiion, where 
he succeeded in arresting the Irish chi(*f 
Skallian. As senior-lieutenant of the Afri- 
caine, with a flag of truce from Lord Keith 
to the Dutch commodore, Valterbach, at 
Helvoetsluys, he wasd^O.luly 1^0.*^) made, 
most unjustiflably,a ])risouer, handed over to 
the French, aiul detained in captivity until 
Se])t ember 1807. In the meantime (8 April 
1805) he had been made a commander, and 
on obtaining his release he took the command 
r)f the sloop Childers, carrying only fourteen 
12-pound carronades and sixty-livt» men, and, 
in her on 14 March 1^08, on the coast of Nor- 
way, after a long action, drove off a Danish 
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man-of-war brig of sixty guns and two hun- 
dred men. In this service he was severely 
wounded, and his galhint conduct was ac- 
knowledged by the Patriotic Fund at Lloyd's 
by the jiresentation of a sword valued at one 
hundred guineas. After obtaining his post 
commission (21 March 1808^ he served at 
"VValcheren, on the coasts 01 Portugal and 
Spain, at Newfoundland, in China, India, and 
finally in the Medit<?rraneun, in command of 
the Russell, 74, when he rendered much ser- 
vice to the Spanish cause. He obtained flag 
rank on 9 Jsov. 1840. He was nominated 
K.C.H. on 13 Jan. 1835, on 24 June follow- 
ing was knighted by William IV at St. 
James's Palace, and in 1839 received the 
good-service pension. He was gazetted a 
vice-admiral of the red on 5 March 1853, and 
died on 9 Sept. 1857, leaving in manuscript 
an account of his proffssional career, with a 
description of the many scenes in which he 
had been engaged. 

[O'Bymo's Nav. IMog. Diet. p. 290 ; Gont. Mag. 
October IS.") 7, p. 460; Times, 22 Sept. 1867,p.l 2.] 

G. C. B. 

DILLON-LEE, HENRY AUGUSTUS, 
thirteenth Viscoryx Dillon (1777-1832), 
writer, eldest son of Charles, twelfth vis- 
count Dillon, K.P., by the Hon. Henrietta- 
Maria Phipps, only dauu-hter of Constant ine, 
first lord Mulgrave, was born at Brussels on 
'2t< Oct. 1777. On 1 Oct. 1791 he obtained 
the rank of colonel in the Irish brigade, and 
on a vacancy occurring in 1799 he was re- 
turned to parliament for the borough of Har- 
wich. At the hist general eleetion of 1S02 
he was cliosen one of the knights for the 
conntvof M»ivn, and was rfseh'cted in 180(5, 
1807, and 1S12, and continued a member of 
the House of Commons till 9 Nov. 1813, 
wlien lie succeeded to liis father's title. He 
became colonel of the Duke of York's Irish 
regiment (101st fttot) in August 1800. 

Dillon inherited through his grandmother. 
Lady Charlotte L*'(?, diiughter of the second 
of the extinct Karls of Lichfield, the estate 
of Dvtchlev, with its beautiful hall built on 
the site of the mansion onc»^ occupied by 
Sir Henrv Lee of Dvtchlev. He married in 
1807 Henrietta Rrowne, sister of the first 
Lord Oranmore, bv whom he had five sons 
and two daughters. He died, after much 
sullering, on 24 July 1832, at Ikook Street, 
Grosv(?nor S((uare, liondon. 

Dillon published the following works: 
1. *A Short Yiew of the Catholic Question,' 
1801, a pamphlet advocating the catholic 
claims. 2. * A Letter to the Noblemen and 
Gentlemen who com]K)sed the Deputation 
of the Catholics of Ireland,' 18a5. 3. 'A 



Commentary on the Military Establishments 
and Defence of the British Empire,* 2 vols. 
8vo, 1811-12. 4. An edition of * The Tactics 
of -I'Elian,* with notes, 4to, 1814. 5. *A 
Commentary on the Policy of Nations,' Lon- 
don, 2 vols. 8vo, 1814. 0. 'A Discourse 
upon the Theory of Legitimate Government,' 
London, 12mo, 1817. 7. 'Rosaline deVere, 
a Romance,' 2 vols, post 8vo. 8. * The Life and 
Opinions of Sir Richard Maltravers, an Eng- 
lish Gentleman of the 17t.h Century,' Lon- 
don, 1822, 2 vols. 8vo, a fiction in which 
the author endeavoured to show thediflerence 
of manners at the time in which he lived and 
those of which he wrote, a comparison not 
very flattering to the Georgian era. 9. * Ec- 
celino da Romano,' a poem, 1828, 2 vols. 
8vo. 

[Lodge's Genealogical Peerage; Gent, Mag. 
1832, vol.cii. pt. ii. p. 17«); notice on fly-loaf of 
LifH and Opinions of Sir Richard Maltravers ; 
AUibone's Diet, of Euglisli Literature.] R. H. 

DILLWYN, LEWIS AVESTON (1778- 
18').*)), naturalist, son of William Dillwyn 
of Higham Lodge, Walthamstow, descended 
from an old Bi-econshire family, was bom 
at Ipswich in 1778. He received his early 
education at a Friends* school at Tottenham^ 
his father being a member of that body. At 
this school he became acquainted with his 
lifelong friend, Mr. Joseph Woods, with whom 
he was sent to Folkestone on account of his 
then weak health. In 1 798 he went to Dover 
and there began his study of plants, the first- 
fruits of which were a list of plants obser\'ed 
by him, read before the Linnean Societv in 
March 1801. At tliis time he was living at 
AValthamstow, but in 1802 his father pur- 
chased the Cambrian potterv at Swansea, 
placing his son at the head, although it was 
J80.S before he settled in that town. His 
princi])al botanical work tvas begiin to be pub- 
lished in 1802. the * Natural Historv of Bri- 
tish C-onferv.T,' while in 1805, the joint pro- 
duction of himself and Mr. Dawson Turner 
of Yarmouth, the * Botanist's Guide through 
England and AN'nles ' was published in two 
small octavo volumes. His favourite pur- 
suits were turnt?d to good account in busi- 
ness, and tlie ])orcelain of his manufacture 
soon became celebrated for the true and spi- 
rited paintings on it of butterflies, flowers, 
birds, and sh«'lls, besides the beauty of the 
material itself. It attained its gfreatcst re- 
nowTi about 1814, after which its production 
! was abandoned for the ordinary- earthenware^ 
I the staple i>roduct of the works. 

In 180f> he completed his 'Britiah Con- 
ferva*,' and soon afterwards he married the 
daughter of John Llewellyn of Penlleigaze 
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in Glamorganshire. Eight years later, in 
1817, he brought out * A Descriptive Cata- 
logue of British Shells,' in 2 vols. 8vo, fol- 
lowed in 1823 by * An Index to the Ilistoria 
Conchvliorum of Lister,' folio, printed at the 
Oxford Clarendon Press at the cost of the 
university, which on this occasion offered 
him the "honorary degree of D.C.L., which 
honour he declined. 

In 1832 he was returned to the first re- 
formed parliament as member for Glamorgan- 
shire, of which he had been a magistrate for 
some years, and high sheriff in 1818. The free- 
dom of the borough of Swansea was presented 
to him in 1834, and from 1835 to 1840 he 
served as alderman and mayor. He gave up 
parliament ar}' duties in 18-H . In the previous 
year his * Contribution towards a History of 
Swansea * produced 150/. for the benefit of the 
Swansea infirmary, the profit of tliree hundred 
copies which he gave for that purpose. He 
cordially welcomed the British Association 
to S"^iinsea in 1848, was one of the vice-pre- 
sidents of that meeting, and produced for the 
occasion his * Flora and Fauna of Swansea.' 
This was his last literary production; his 
health gradually declined, and for some years 
befort? his death he withdrew from outside 

Pursuits. He died at Sketty Hall on 31 Aug. 
856, leaving two sons and two daughters. 
He was thoroughly ui>right in all his dealings, 
and a liberal and active country gentleman. 
He apparently ceased to be a Friend in marr}-- 
ing out of the society. Besides several minor 
papers, the following may be specially men- 
tioned: 1. ' British Conferva?,' London, 1802- 
1809, 4to, (part) translated into German by 
Weber and 3lohr,Goett.ls03-o,8vo. 2. * Co- 
leopterous Insects found in the neighbour- 
hood of Swansea.' 3. * Catalogue of more Rare 
Plants in the environs of 1 )over.' 4. * Keview 
of the references to the ITort us Malabaricus of 
Rheede tot Drakensheim,' Swansea, 1839, 8vo. 
4. * Hortus Collinsonianus,' Swansea, 1843, 
8vo (an account of Peter Collinson's garden 
at Mill Hill in the eighteenth centurv', from 
the unpublished manuscript). 

[Proc. Linn. See. 1856. p. 36 ; Jackson's Lit. of 
Botany, p. 540; Cat. fSiiintific Papery, ii. 205; 
Smith's Friends' Books, i. 582-3.] B. D. J. 

DILLY, CHARLES (1739-1807), book- 
seller, was bom 22 May 1739 at Southill in 
Bedfordshire, of a good yeoman family which 
had been settled in that county for a couple 
of centuries. After making a short trip to 
America, he returned to I^ndon, his elder 
brother, Edward [q. v.], took him into part- 
nership, and thebusmess was carried on under 
their joint names. Thev pul)lished Bos- 
well's * Corsica,' Chesterfield's * Miscellaneous 



Works,' and many other standard books. 
Being staunch dissenters they naturally dealt 
much in the divinity of that school. In their 
dealings with authors they were liberal, and 
Charles in particular was known for his kind- 
ness to young aspirants. They were ex- 
tremely hospitable, and gave excellent dinners 
described in the memoirs of the period. John- 
son was frequently their guest, and as such 
had liis famous meeting with Wilkes, 15 May 
1776, with whom he dined a second time, 
8 May 1781, at the same table (Boswell, 
Life, lii. 67-79, iv. 101-7). Johnson, Gold- 
smith, Boswell, Wilkes, Cumberland, Knox, 
Keed, Parr, Rogers, Hoole, Priestley, Thom- 
son, and Sutton Shari)e were among those 
frequently to be found at thePoultr>- dinners. 
On the death of his brother Edward in 1779, 
Charles Dilly continued the business alone, 
and kept up the hospitality for which the 
two had been famous. He published 13os- 
weirs*Tour to the Hebrides ' in 1780, the 
first edition of the * Life of Johnson ' in 1791, 
the second in 1793, and the third in 1799. 
Boswell wrote an * Iloratian Ode ' to him 
(Nichols, lUmtrations, ii. 664). He was in- 
vited to become an alderman for the ward of 
Cheap in 1782, but retired in favour of Boy- 
dell. A plea of nonconformity excused him 
from the office of sherift*. Tlie extent and 
variety of his publications are shown in the 
contents of * a catalogue of books printed for 
and sold bv Charles Dillv,' 32 pp. l2mo, issued 
in 1787. 'In 1803 he was master of the Sta- 
tioners' Company. Aftrr a prosperous career 
of more than forty years he retired in favour 
of Joseph Mawman, who had been in business 
in York. He continued his literary dinner- 
parties at his new house In Brunswick Row, 
Queen Square, and lived here a few years 
before his death, which took place at liams- 
gate, while on a visit to Cumberland, on 
A May 1807. He was buried 12 31 ay, in 
the cemetery of St. George the Martyr, 
Queen Square. He left a fortune of nearlv 
60,000/. 

Dilly, John (1731-1S06), the eldest ot 
the three brothers, Boswell's ^Siiuire Dilly,' 
had no direct connection with the business, 
and lived unon the family property at South- 
ill, where he was visited on a well-known 
occasion by Johnson and Boswell, in June 
1781 (Life of Johnson /\\. 118-32; other re- 
ferences to him, i. 260, ii. 247, iii. 396). He 
was high sheriff in 1783, and died 18 March 
1806, aged 75, at Clophill in Bedfordshire, 
a kind of model farm purchased by Charles 
a few years before. lie, his two brothers, 
and an only sister were unmarried. Martha, 
the sister, died 22 Jan. 1803, in her sixty- 
second year. 
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A writer in * Notes and Queries * (5th ser. only daughter of Nathaniel Brassey, who died 
xi. 29) says that portraits of the Dillys are in 1744. In 1745 he oflered his services gra- 
in existence. tuitously to the Duke of Cumherland, and ao- 

[Gent. Mag. vol. Ixxvii. pt. i. pp. 478-80 ; Bos- companied the English army as far north as 

'Wells Life of Johnson (G. Birkbeck Hill), 6 vols. Carbsle, on the surrender of which he re- 

numorous references ; Letters of Bos well to Tem- turned home. In 1746 he married Anne Ties, 

pie, 1867 ; Boswellianii, ed. by Dr. Ch. Rogers, a relation of his first wife. He retired from 

1874 ; Memoirs of Richard Cumberland, ii. 200, practice on inheriting a fortune, but having a 

226 ; Forstcr 8 Life of Goldsmith, 2nd ed. 1854, large family by his second wife resumed prac- 

i. 299, ii. 214, 416 ; Memoirs of J. C. Lettsom, tice and took the M.D. degree in 176L In 

1817, i. 151, 162; Nichols's lUustmtions, ii. 1767 he published a work upon inoculation, 

664, 672. V. 777; Nichols's Lit. Anecd. iii. < The Present Method of Inoculation for the 

1 90-2, 766 ;W. Granger's New Wonderful Mu- gmall Pox,' which passed through very many 

seum, VI. 3133 ,|^W. Dyce s Porsomana m B^col- editions; and in lf68 he was invited to St. 

cL d^n'f l£rl Life of if ' e^* 1887 242 2I3* P^^^^^burg by the Empress Catharine to in- 

268^ TimperLys EncycloK PP- 745. 830.] ' ^'''^^^^ ^^If ^^ ^""^ ^^f ^"J?^ ^^^^f ^"^""^^ 

*^ '' ■'* HRT her son. I he empress herself seems to have 

placed perfect rehance on the Englishman's 
DILLY, EDWARD (1732-1779), book- good faith. But she could not answer for 
seller, the second of the three brothers, was her subjects. She had therefore relays of 
bom at Southill, Bedlbrdshire, 25 July 1732. post-horses prepared for him all along the 
He had an extensive business at 22 in the line from St. Petersburg to the extremity 
Poultry, London, and carried on a large of her dominions, that his flight might be 
American export trade, especially in dissent- instant and rapid in case of disaster. Por- 
ing theology. On the return of his brother tunately both patients did well, and the phy- 
Charles [q. v.] from a trip to America he took sician was created a councillor of stat«, with 
him into partnership. He was an admirer of the hereditary title of baron, now borne by his 
the politics (as well as tlie person, it is said) descendant. He received a sum of 10,000/. 
of Catherine Macaulay, and published her j down, with an annuity of 500/., and 2,000/. 
writings. Hoswell includes a couple of his for his expenses. The empress presented him 
letters, one descriptive of the origin of the with miniatures of herself and her son set in 
edition of the poets, in his * Life of Johnson,' diamonds, and granted him an addition to 
and in a communication to Temple {Letters^ his family arms in the shape of a 'wing of the 



\ 



. 240) de.s(Tibes his death, which took place black eagle of Russia. The patent, embel- 
1 May 1779, at his brother John's house at lished with the imperial portrait and other 



Southill. He was a pleasant companion, but ornaments, is carefully preserved at Esseudon, 

so loquacious and fond of society that * he the family seat in Hertfordshire. In 1784 

almost literally talked himself to death,' says he went to Russia to inr)culate the Grand 

Nichols {^Literary Anecd. iii. 191 ). Duke Alexander and his brother Constantine, 



[Gent. Mag. xlix. 271; 15o8wolls Life of 
Johnson ((i. Birkbeck Hill), iii. 110, 126, 396; 
Boswelliana, cd. by Dr. Ch. Roarers, 1874 ; 
Nichols's Literary Anecd. iii. 190-2 ; Tiniperley's 
Encyclopaedia, p.' 744.] II. R. T. 



when the empress presented him with her 



own muif, made of the fur of the black fox, 
which only the royal family are allowed to 
wear. On his first return journey he paid 
a visit to Frederick the Great at Sans-Souci, 
and on his second to the Emperor Joseph at 
DIMOCK, JAMES (^7. 1718), catholic Vienna. 

divine. [See Dymocke.] When Prince Omai came to P]ngland with 

Captain Cook in 1775, he was much caressed 
DIMSDALE, IHOMAS (1712-1800), 1 bv what Johnson called *the best eompanv,' 

phy.sician, was bom on 6 May 1712. His and among other marks of distinction w*as 




have held property for centuries. His mother several medical works : ' Thoughts on General 



was Susan, daughter of Thomas Bowyer and Partial Inoculation,' 177G; 'Observations 
of Albury Hall, near Hertford. He was a on the Plan of a Dispensary and General In- 
younger son, and educated m the medical pro- I oculation,'1780; and* Tracts on Inoculation,' 
fession at St. Thomas's Hospital. He began written and published at St. Petersburg in 
practice at Hertford in 1714, and married the I 1768 and 1781. At Hertford he opened an 
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* inoculating house/under his own immediate j wore a costume of the days of Georg-e II — 
superintendence, for persons of all ranks. . the embroidered coat, th«?silk-flowert'd waist- 
He died on 30 Dec. 1800, in the eighty- coat, the nether garments of faded velvet 
ninth year of his age, and was buried in the carefully meeting the dirty silk stocking, 
quakers' burial-ground at Bishop's Stortford which terminated in the half-polished shoo 
in Essex. There is an engravea portrait by , surmounted by the dinpy silver buckle. The 
Tulley. ! old wig, on great occasions, was newly pow- 

[Munk's Coll. of Phys. ii. 232-4; Gent. Mag. , dere<l,and the best cocked hat was brought 
for 1801, i. 88, ii. 669 ; European Mag. August «>rth, with a tarnished ace edging, lie had 
1802; Smith'sList of Friends* Books ;informa- | dreams ofancient genealogies, and of alliances 
tion from the family.] T. E. K. still subsisting bt^tween himself and the first 

, families of the land. A little monev to be ex- 

DINELEY-GOODERE, Sir JOHN (d. pended in law proceedings was to nut him in 
1809), poor knight of Windsor, was the se- ' possession of enormous wealth. That money 
cond son of Samuel Goodere, captain of the was to be obtained through a wife. To secure 
Ruby man-of-war, by Elizabeth, daughter of , for himself a wife was the business of his 
a Mr. Watts of Leauinguian and Terrew, , exist^»nce; to display himself properly where 
Monmouthshire (Nash, Worcestershire, i. ' women most do congregate was theolyect of 
272). His father lived on bad terms with , his savings. Tlie man had not a particle of 
his elder brother Sir John Dineley-Goodere, levity in these proceedings ; his dei)ortment 
bart., of Burhope in Wellington, Hereford- j was staid and dignified. He had a wond(»r- 
shire, who having no surviving children ful discrimination in avoiding the tittering 
threatened to disinherit him in favour of i girls, wit !i whose faces he was familiar. Hut 
his nephew John Foote of Truro, Cornwall perchance some buxom matron or timid 
(brother ofSamuel Foote the dramatist). To maiden who had seen him for the first time 

Srevent the execution of this threat, Captain ' gazed upon the apparition with surprise and 
amuel Goodere [q. v.] caused his brother to be ^ curiosity. He approached. With the air of 
kidnapped at Bristol, and then to be strangled : one brei in courts he made his most profound 
by two sailors on board the man-of-war which I bow ; and taking a printed paper from his 
he commanded. The murder took place on pocket, reverently presented it and withdrew' 



the night of Sunday, 18 Jan. 1740-1, and on 
15 April foUoVing the fratricide was hanged 
with his two accomplices at Bristol. His 



(abbreviated from Peiniy Mar/, x. 8r)(>-7, with 
woodcut). Specimens of these marriage pro- 
posals, printed after the rudest fashion with 



eldest son Edward succeeded as fourth ba- the author's own hands, are given in Burke*8 
ronet, but dying insane in March 1761, aged | * Romance of the Aristocracy' (edit. 1855), 
32,thetitlepassed to his brother John. What , ii. 23-5. Occasionally he advertised in the 
little remained of the family estates he soon | newspapers. He also i)rinted some extraordi- 
wa8te<l ; about 1770 he was obliged to part nary rhymes under the title of * Methods to 
with Burhope to Sir James Peachey (created get Husbands. Measure in words' and sylla- 
Lord Selsey in 1794), and he lived for a time 1 bles . . . With the advertised marriage offer 
in a state bordering on destitution. At length ' of Sir John Dineley, Bart., of Charleton, near 
his friendship with the Pel hams, coupled with , Worcester, extending to 375,000/., to the 
the interest of Lord North, procured for him | Reader of this Epistle, if a single lady, and 
the pension and residence of a poor knight of has above One Hundred (niineas fortune.' A 
Wind.«ior. Thenceforward he seems to have ! copy survives in the British Museum. The 
used the surname of Dineley only. He ren- | writer cited above states that though un- 
dered himself conspicuous by the oddity of doubtedly a monomaniac, in other matters 
his dress, demeanour, and mode of life. He Bineley was both sane and shrewd. Twice 
becamein fact one of the chief sight 8 of Wind- or thrice a year he visited Vauxhall and the 
8or. Very early each morning he locked up theatres, taking care to apprise the public of 
his house in the castle, which no one entered his intention through the medium of the 
but himself, and went forth to purchase pro- most fashionable daily papers. Wherever he 
visions. ' He then wore a large cloak called I went the place was invariably well attended, 
a roquelaure, beneath which appeared a pair | especially by women. Dineley persevered in 
of thin legs encased in dirty silk stockings. | his addresses to the ladies till the very close 
He had a formidable umbrella, and he stalked ■ of his life, but without success, ifo died 
along upon pattens. All luxuries, whether ' at Windsor in November 1809, aged about 
of meat, or tea, or sugar, or butt<?r, were re- , eighty. At his decease the baronetcy became 
nounced. . . . Wherever crowds were as- extinct. 
sembled — ^wherever toyaltv was to be looked 



upon — there was Sir John Dineley. He then 



[Pamphlets relating to Trial, &c. of Captain 
S. Goodere in Brit. Mus. ; Newgate Calendar 
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(edit. 1773), iii. 233-8; Robinson's Manor Houses 
of Herefonishire. p. 284; Gent. Mag. Ixxix. ii. 
1084, 1171, xcv. ii. 136; Burkes Extinct Baronet- 
age, p. 221 ; Burke's Romance of the Aristocracy 
(edit. 18.35), ii. 19-25; New, Original, and Com- 
plete Wonderful Museum (April 1803), i. 422-8, 
with whole-length portniit ; True Briton, 6 July 
1803.] ^' ^' 

DINGLEY, ROBERT (1619-1660), a 
puritaiidiviiie,8econd.sonofSirJohnI)ingley, 
by a 8ist<?r of Dr. Ilenry Hammond, was born 
in 1019. In 1684 he entered Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford. Having finished his university 
cjireer and taken his degree of M.A., he took 
boly orders. On the outbreak of the civil 
war he took the parliamentary side. Dingley 
was presented to the rectory of Brightstone 
in the Lsle of Wight during the governor- 
ship of his kinsman, Colonel Hammond, 
and enjoyed a high reputation as a preacher. 
He gave' active assistance to the commis- 
sioners of Hampshire in rejecting ignorant 
and scandalous ministers and schoolmasters. 
He died at Brightstone on 12 Jan. 1659- 

1660. 

Dinglev's works were: 1. * The Spiritual 
Taste Described, or a Glimpse of Christ 
Discovered,' l(U9, republished as * Divine Re- 
lishes of matchless Goodness,' 1 65 1 . 2. * The 
Deputation of Angels,' 1654, London. 3. ' Mes- 
siah's Splendour, or the (Uimpsed (ilory of a 
Beauteous Cliristian,' 1654. 4. * Divine Op- 
tics, or a Tn»{itiae of the Eye discovering the 
Vices and Virtues thereof,' 1655. 5. ' Vox 
Cceli, or Phil()so])hicall, 1 listoricall, and Theo- 
logical Observations of Thunder,' 1658.. 6. * A 
Sennonon.Tobxxvi.14,'1658. For expressing 
himself unfavourably about the (juakers he 
was attacked by George Fox in his ' Great 
Mvstery,' 1659, p. 361. A portrait by T. 
Cross is prefixed to ' The Spiritual Taste,' 
1649. 

[Brook's Puritans, iii. 314; Granger's Biog. 
Hist. (1779), iii. 35; Wood's Athen» Oxon. 
(Bliss), iii. 487. A*i to the Hampshire Commis- 
8ion .see The Country's Concurrence with the 
London United Ministers in their late Heads of 
Agreement, by Samuel Chandler, D.D., 1691.] 

A, W . l\, 

DINGLEY or DINELEY, THOMAS 
(d. 1(595), antiquary, was the son and heir of 
Thomas Dingley, controller of customs at 
Southampton and the representative of a 
family of some position in the place (Her. Visit, 
of HampHhire^ made in 1622). He was bom 
about the middle of the seventeenth century, 
and, as he himself tells as, educated by James 
Shirley, the dramatist, who for some years 
Icept a school in Whitefriars, London. In 1670 



he was admitted a student of Gray 's Inn (Adm. 
Bookf 6 Aug.), but does not appear to have 
pursued his studies very regularly, as in the 
following year he became one of the suite of 
Sir George Downing, then returning as am- 
bassador to the States-General of the United 
Provinces. He has left in manuscript a jour- 
nal of his * Travails through the lx)w Coun- 
treys. Anno Domini 1674,' illustrated by 
some spirited sketches in pen and ink of the 
places ne visited. Subsequently he made a 
tour in France, and wrote a similar record 
of his journey, co])iously illustrated. In 1680 
he visited Ireland, perhaps in a military 
capacity, and the account of what he there 
saw, and his obseri-ations on the historv 
of the country, were published in 1870, as a 
reprint from the pages of the journal of the 
Kilkenny and South-east of Ireland Archaeo- 
logical Society. The manuscripts of all these 
accounts of travel are in the possession of 
Sir F. S. Winnington at Stanford Court, 
Worcestershire. Ilenrv Somerset, first duke 
of Beaufort, the lord president of the Prin- 
cipality, took Dingley with him in 1684 on an 
olncial progress through Wales. While thus 
engagea, Dingley was made an honorary free- 
man of the boroughs of Brecknock and Mon- 
mouth, and employed his pen and pencil with 
great industry and good effect. The manu- 
script of his journal is in the possession of 
the duke. Part of it, under the title of 
* Notitia Cambro-Britannica,' was edited by 
Mr. Charles Baker in 1864, and printed for 
private circulation by the Duke of Beaufort. 
A reprint of the whole was privately issued 
in 1888. 

Dingley lived much at Dilwyn in Here- 
fordshire, and some fragments m his hand- 
writing are to be seen in the register of that 
parish, but he was evidently a man of active 
habits and fond of travel. The * History 
from Marble,* a collection of epitaphs, churck 
notes, and sketijhes of domestic and other 
buildings (published by the Camd. Soc. 1867- 
1868), shows that ho was well acquainted 
with most of the midland and western coun- 
ties, and, from the administration of his effects, 
granted in May 1695, we leam that he was 
at Louvaine in Flanders when death over- 
took him. Dingley's notes and sketches are 
extremely valuaole, and were known to Nash 
and Theophilus Jones, who made use of them 
in their respective histories of Worcestershire 
and Brecon. The manuscript is in the posses- 
sion of Sir F. S. Winnington at Stanford 
Court. There seems to be no doubt that 
Dingley's collections formed the groundwork 
of Rawlinson's * History and Antiquities of 
the Cathedral Church of Hereford/ and they 
are certainly entitled to rank not far below 
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the ' Fimerall Monuments ' of John Weever prove how warm was his alFection for his 
in interest and importance. , friend. To Diodati Milton addressed the first 

[Introduction and postscript to Hist from anti ■''ixth of hia ekyies, written respectively 
Marble, Camd. Soc, published 1867-8 ; Herald i" 1626 and 1(J29, and first published in 1645.- 
and Genealofpst, vi. ; Hist.MSS. Coram. 1st Rep. In September 1(*)37 Milton wrote two Latin 
53-4; Gent. ^lag. now ser. xliii.45.] C.J. R , letters to Diodati, which are printed in the 

poet's * Epistolie Familiares,'and earlv in 1 ()3i), 

DIODATI, CHARLES (1608?-163«), when Milton was in Italy, he addressed Dio- 
friend of Milton, was bom about 1608. His dati in an Italian sonnet (No. v.) At Geneva 
father, Theodore Diodati, brother of Gio- Milton spent a fortnight with his friend's 
Yanni Diodati, a disting:nished divine of Ge- uncle, Giovanni Diodati, and on learning of 
neva(1576-1649),was bom in all probability Diodati's death he gave his most striking 
at Geneva in 1674. The family belonged to testimony to his aftectionare regard for him 
Lucca. Charles's father emigrated to England in his * Epitaphium Damonis.' In tlie intro- 
when a youth ; was brought up as a doctor ; duction to the * Epitaphium * Diodati is de- 
lived at Brentford aboutl 609; at tended Prince scribed as * ingenio, doctrina ca'terisquo 
Henry and Princess Elizabeth ; graduated as clarissimis virtutihus juvenis egregius.* The 
a doctor of me<licine at Leyden, 6 Oct. 101 5 ; poem in pathet ic and noetic expression almost 
became a licentiate of the College of Phy- equals * Lycidas/ and had it been written in 
fiicians, London, '24 Jan. 1616-17; practised EnglishinsteadofLatinwould doubtless have 
in the parish of St. Bartholomew the Less, been as popular. It was first published in 
and was buried in the church there on 12 Fob. 1645. Diodati also seems to have l>een in- 
1650-1. Florio when dedicating his transla- timate with Lord Herljert of C'herbury, who 
tion of Montaigne to Lucy, countess of Bed- , entrusted him with a copy of his *De Veri- 
ford, acknowledged assistance from Theodore tate * to present to the ])hilosoplier Gassendi 
Diodati. Hakewill prints a letter of his, dated Jit Paris (Hekrert, Autobimj. 1880, p. Iv, 
30 Sept. 1029, describing a case of nhlebotomy 292 n.) 

{Apolofj^, \6S0). Some of his medical recipes ' Diodati had a first cousin named, like his 
ure in Egerton MS. 2214, ff. 46, ol, and fre- father, Theodore, who practised medicine in 
quent mention is made of him as * Doctor England. lie was the son of the learned 
Deodat^'in *Lady Brilliana Harley's Corre- . Genevan, Giovanni Diodati, proceeded M.D. 
spondenco ' (published by Camden Soc.) His ' ftt Leyden 4 Feb. 104:3, was admitted a mem- 
first wife was an Englishwoman, and by her , ber of the London College of Physicians in 
he had two sons, Charles and John, and a December 1664, was residuary legatee under 
daughter, Philadelphia. WTien well advanced his uncle Tlieodore's will, and died after many 
in life the doctor married again, much to the ' years' residence in London in 1080. Diodati's 
annoyance of his children. name was often spelt Deodate, Dyodate, and 

Charles gained a scholarship at St. Paul's Diodate. A son of Charles's brother, John, 
School, ^and while there made ^Milton's ac- who called himself William Diodati;, is said 
quaintance. In February 1021-2 he went to to have settled at New Haven, Connecticut, 
TrinitT College, Oxford, and graduated M.A. ' in 1717. 

in July 1628. A year later he was incor- | [bunk's Coll. of Phvs. i. 169; Notes and 
porated M.A. at Cambridge. He was a good . Queries. 6th sor. xii. 348 ; R. F. (lardiner's St. 
classical scholar, contributed some Latin Paul's School Registt^r. p. 34; Miissoa's Life of 
alcaics to the volume published at Oxford ' Milton, i. ii.; Chester's Registers of St.. Anne's, 
on Camden's death in 1024, and wrote to , Blackfriars ; Hunter's MS. Chorus Vntuni in 
lililton two letters in Greek, which are pre- Addit. MS. 24492, ff. 74-5; Todd's Milton; 
served in the British Museum (Ad/lif. MS. • K- E. Salisbury's Mr. William Diodato and his 
5016, f. 64). Subsequentlv he practised physic ! ^t:^^'"^" Ancestry, reprinted from the Archives 
in the neifflihoiirhnod nf* OliftfltAr. r«mnved tn ^f the New Haven Colony (Hist. Soc), 1875.] 

S. Ij. Li. 

DIRCKS, IIEXHY (1800-187.3), civil 



in the neighbourhood of* Cliester, remove'd to ^^ ^^^ ^'*^^ ^^'^^'^" ^^^^"^"J (W'-^^- S<><^2' l^"x^ 
the parish of St. Anne's, Blackfriars, lodged 



therewith his sister Philadelphia in the house 
of one Dollar, quarrelled with his father 
about his second marriage, and was buried at 
St. Anne's Church 27 Aug. 16:38. His sister 
was buried at the same place seventeen days 
earlier, and his sister-in-law, Isabella, wife 
of his brother John, on 29 Jime of the same 
year. 

Diodati's friendship with Milton gives him 
his chief interest. Milton's Latin poems 



engineer and author, bom at Liverpool on 
26 Aug. 1806, was in early life apprenticed 
to a mercantile firm of that town, but gave 
his leisure time to the study of practical me- 
chanics, chemical science, and general litera- 
ture, and before he was twenty-one delivered 
courses of lectures on chemistry and electri- 
city, and wrote literary' articles in the local 
press and scientific papers in the ' Mechanics* 
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Magazine' and other journals. In 1837 
he became a life member of the British Asso- 
ciation, and afterwards contributed papers 
to its proceedings. He wrote a pamphlet 
relative to a proposed union of mechanics' 
and literary institutions, 1839, and a short 
treatise entitled * Popular Education, a series 
of Papers on the Nature, Objects, and Ad- 
vantages of Mechanics' Institutions,' which 
was printed at Liverpool in 1840, and re- 
printed at Manchester in 1841. On relin- 
auishing mercantile pursuits he became at 
nrst a practical engineer, conducting railway, 
canal, and mining works, and subsequently 
practised as a consulting engineer. He took 
out patents for several inventions between 
1840 and 1867, and was the inventor of a 
curious optical delusion, originally intended 
as an illustration of Dickens's * Haunted 
Man,' which was exhibited at the Polytechnic 
under the name of * Pepper's Ghost.' Of this 
invention he read a notice Ix'fore the British 
Association in 1858. He joined the Royal 
Society of Literature and the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh, and other scientific bodies, 
and in 1868 procured the title of LL.D. from 
the so-called college of Tusculum in Ten- 



nessee, U.S.A. 



He published the following separate works : 
1. * Jordantvpe, otherwise called Elect rotype : 
its Early llistory, being a vindication of the 
claims of C. A. Jordan as the Inventor of Elec- 
tro-Metallurgy ,'1852, 8vo. 2. *Perpetuum Mo- 
bile, or a Historv of the Search for Self-motive 
Power,' 1861 (8vo, pp. 59V)), which was fol- 
lowed by a second series in 1870. 3. * Joseph 
Anstey,' a novel, 1863, ])ublished under the 
pseudonym of I). Henry. 4. ^Contributions 
towards a Histor^' of Electro-Mt>tallurgy,' 
1863 ; part, of this was published as early as 
1844. 5. * The Ghost, as produced in the 
Spectre-Drama, poi>ularly illustrating the 
marvellous optical illusions obtained by the 
Apparatus called the Dircksian Phantasma- 
goria,' 1863, 12mo. 6. * A Biographical Me- 
moir of Samuel Hartlib, Milton s familiar 
friend, with Bibliographical Notices,' 1865. 
7. * The Life, Times, and Scientific Labours 
of the Second Marquis of Worcester,' 1865, 
8vo, pp. 648. 8. * Worcestcriana, a CoIUk?- 
tion of Literary Authorities relating to Ed- 
ward Som(?rset, Marquis of Worcester,' 1866, 
8vo. 9. * Inventions and Inventors,' 1867, 
8vo. 10. * Scientific Studies, two Popular 
Lectures on the Life of the Marquis of 
Worcester and on Chimeras of Science,' 
1869, 8vo. 11. * Nature-Study, or the Art 
of attaining those excellencies in Poetry and 
Eloquence which are mainly dependent on 
the manifold influences of Universal Nature ' 
1869, Svo, pp. 456. He issued an abridgment 



of this * system ' in pamphlet form at Edin- 
burgh in 1871. 12. * Patent Law considered 
as affecting the Interests of the Million,' 
1869, Svo, being a reprint of three pam- 

?hlets previously issuea. 13. * Naturalistic 
'oetry, selected fit)m Psalms and Hymns 
of the last three centuries, in four Essays 
developing the process of Nature-Study m 
connection with Sacred Song,' 1872, Svo^ 
pp. 332. A portrait of Dircks is ffiven 
in the books numbered 11 and 13 above. 
He died at Brighton on 17 Sept. 1873, 
aged 67. 

[Men of the Time, 1875, p. 529 ; Report of 
Roy. Soc. of Literature, 1874, p. 31 ; Notes and 
Queries, 1885, 6th ser. xii. 309, 477 ; Catalogue 
of the Libr. of the Patent Office, 1881, i. 193.] 

c. w. s. 

DEROM, ALEXANT)EIl (d, 1830), lieu- 
tenant-general, was the son of Alexander 
Dirom of Muiresk, Banffshire, by his wife, 
Ann Fotheringham (Bubkb, Landed Gentry^ 
1882, i. 461). Ilis name occurs in the 'Army 
List ' for the first time as a lieutenant in 
the 88tli foot of 13 Oct. 1779. In 1790 he 
was acting as deputy adjutant-general of the 
forces engaged m the second Mysore war, 
which was brought to an end by the signing^ 
of the treaty of Seringapatam on 8 March 
1792. During the voyage home he drew up 
* A Narrative of the Campaign in India, which 




married Mjigdaleu, daughter of Robert Pas- 
ley of Mount Annan, Dumfriessliire, by whom 
he had a family {Scots Mcuj. Iv. 412). He 
died at Mount Annan on 6 Oct. 1830 {Army 
List, November 1830, p. 88). Besides the 
above-mentioned work, Dirom published: 
1. ^ An Inquiry into the Com Laws and Com 
Trade of Great Britain, and their influence 
on the pros|)erity of the Kingdom ... To 
which is added a Supplement, by Mr. "W. 
Mackie, &c.* (appendix), two parts, 4t^, 
Edinburgh, 1796. 2. * Plans for the Defence 
of Great Britain and Ireland,' Svo, Edin- 
burgh, 1797. 3. 'Account of the Improve- 
ments on the Estate of Mount Annan,' Svo, 
Edinburgh, 1811. He was elected a fellow 
of the Royal Society on 10 July 1794, and 
was also a fellow of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh and a member of the Wemerian 
Society of the same city. 

[Army Lists.] Q. G. 

DISIBOD, Saint (594 P-074), bishop, was 
the son of one of the lesser chieftains in Ire- 
land. In his boyhood, a warlike ruler having 
subjugated the neighbouring chieftains, his 
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paienta removed for safety to a distant part of 
the territory, ' near a river flowing from the 
sea.* Here they placed the boy in charge of 
some religious men to be instructed in 'letters 
and other liberal arts/ When arrived at the 

Xof thirty he was ordained, and shortly 
r, as it would seem, the bishop of the place 
died, and an assembly of the people of all 
ranks was held, according to custom, to elect 
a successor. Disibod was chosen in spite of 
objections to his taciturn and ascetic habits, 
and was compelled against his will to accept 
the office. According to his life, by the Ab- 
bess Hildegardis, * j^reat scandals prevailed all 
over Ireland at this time ; some rejected the 
Old and New Testament and denied Christ ; 
others embraced heresies : very many went 
over to Judaism ; some relapsed into paganism, 
and others desired to live like beasts,' not 
men.' Disibod contended for many years with ' 
these evils, * not without bodily danger,* but 
at length he was wearied out and resolved 
to resign his bishopric. Collecting a few ' 
religious men, he left Ireland and travelled : 
through manyjregions. At length he arrived 
in Alemannia, which corresponded nearly to 
the present territory of Baden. In a vision 
of tne night he was told he should find a 
suitable place for settlement. Hearing a good 
report of the people dwelling on the left bank I 
ofthe Rhine, he went in that direction, and, 
crossing the river Glan, perceived a lofty hill 
clothed with forest. Here, after ten years* 
wandering, he resolved to settle with his ' 
three fnendsj and forming a separate place of 
abode for himself he led the lire of a hermit, 
subsisting on roots and herbs. His dress was 
the same as that he wore when leaving Ire- 
land, of coarse material, and his food scarcely 
sufficient to sustain life. The tidings of his 
strange manner of life spread abroad. He 
had been a dili^nt student of the language 
of the people since his arrival in Germany, 
and now he was able to speak to his visitors 
* the word of life and salvation.' When his '. 
community was finally established, the monks ! 
occupied a range of huts in Irish fashion on 
the brow of the declivity, while he dwelt in 
his ceU lower down and apart from them. ; 
The reason assigned for this is that they fol- j 
lowed the rule of St. Benedict, while he, living ■• 
according to the much severer Egyptian man- , 
ner, did not wish to have a contrast drawn | 
to the disadvantage of his brethren. Tliough . 
a bishop in his own country, he never after 
his expulsion celebrated the eucharist * after 
the order appointed for bishops, but according 
to the usage of poor presbyters.* He still, 
however, according to the custom in such 
cases, acted as a biuiop in his own monastery, 
being, aocfnding to Dr. Todd, an episcojuu 
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regionariwt^ or abbot-bishop, without juris- 
diction out of his abbacy. He frequently 
wished to appoint a head over the commu- 
nity, but the monks strenuously objected, 
and would have none while he lived. Thirty 
years he served God on that mountain, ana 
when his death was manifestly at hand, he 
was permitted by his sorrowing monks to 
place an abbot over them. IL» was buried 
at his own desire, not on the higher ground, 
but in the lowly shade of hia oratory, where 
as a solitary he had served God. I lis death 
took place m the eighty-first year of his age. 
His remains were enshrined in the following 
century bv Boniface, archbishop of Mentz. 
Some continental writers have questioned his 
right to the title of bishop because Hilde- 
gardis only terms him ^ an anchorite and a soli- 
tary,' and Rabanus Maurus only * a confessor : * 
but bishops in Ireland occupied a different 
position from those abroad, where diocesan 
episcopacy existed, and they were very often 
hermits. He is, however, expressly styled 
a bishop, not only by Hildegardis. but in the 
chronicle of Marianus Scotus. lliere is also 
incidental evidence of it in the representa- 
tions of the saint on a curious bronze frame 
discovered in the seventeenth century, and 
which is figured in the *Acta Sanctorum.* 
In this work, supposed to be of the twelfth 
century, he appears wearing a cro\vn, which 
was the episcopal headdress in Ireland, as also 
in the eastern church. Some uncertainty has 
been expressed as to his date, chiefly in con- 
sequence of the statement of Hildegardis that 
when he arrived in Germany St. Benedict 
had died * quite lately ' (nuperrim^), and as 
that event took place in 534, the inference 
would be that I )isibod flourished in the sixth 
century. But the life written by the Abbess 
Hildegardis is not such a composition as in- 
spires the reader with confidene* in her ac- 
curacy. She was an enthusiast who heard 
a divine voice desiring her to write, and the 
life is a mere rhapsody, giving fantastic in- 
terpretations of scripture, and leading to the 
conclusion that she wiis scarcely sane. At 
any rate, it cannot outweigh the testimony 
of Marianus Scotus, if his words are rightly 
interpreted. The entry in his * Chronicle ' at 
the year 674 is * egreiisio S' 1 )isibodi.' This 
is understood by Colgan and others to mean 
his death, and no doubt correctly. If so he 
must have been bom about 594. The exten- 
sive ruins of I )isi}K)denberg may still be seen . 
They are situated on the tongue of land south 
of the rivers Nahe and Glan, aflluents of the 
Rhine, and about two miles south-east of 
Creuznach. 

[Bollandists' Acta Sanct. .Tulii, ii. 581,&c.; 
Dr. Todd's ."^t. Pat rick, Apostle of Irohind. p. lOU ; 
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Suriufl, iv. 141 ; Warren's Liturgy and Ritual of 
the Celtic Church, p. 128.] T. O. 

DISNEY, JOHN (1677-1730), divine, 
was bom at Lincoln on 26 Dec. 1677, and 
received his e^irly education at the grammar 
school in that city. His parents, being dis- 
senters, removed him thence to a private 
academy for dissenters at Lincoln. As soon, 
however, as he reached manhood, he became 
a churchman and communicant. In May 
1698 he married Mary, daughter and heiress 
of William Woodhouse. lie was entered at 
the Middle Temple, with no view to his prac- 
tising at the bar, but in order to make him 
sufficiently acquainted with the laws to be 
able to act as a competent magistrate. As a 
magistrate he was so efficient and impartial, 
that he was more than once publicly compli- 
mented by the judges of circuit for the services 
which he renderea to his country. He was 
removed from the commission of the peace in 
1710, but restored next year. He was a warm 
supporter of the societies for the reformation 
of manners which were formed at the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century, and which 
met with much opposition on various grounds. 
He supported them, not only in his magisterial 
capacity, and by his personal influence, but 
also with his pen, his writings on this sub- 
ject bein^ the best known and most effective 
part of his literary work. After having lived 
to the age of forty-two as a pious and active 
lay churchman, many bright examples of 
which character were to be found in the early 

Sart of the eighteenth century, he formed a 
esire of entering holy orders, and was warmly 
encouraged to do so by the archbishop of Can- 
terbury , William Wake, who had been bishop 
of Lincoln in Mr. Disney's early days, and 
had probably then learned to know his worth. 
He was accordingly ordained deacon and priest 
in 1719 by the bishop of Lincoln (Edmund 
Gibson), and was immediately afterwards pre- 
sented to the livings of Croft and Kirkby-on- 
Bain, both in his native county. In 1722 he 
resigned his country benefices, and was ap- 
pointed to the important living of St. Mary s, 
Nottingham. There he lived until his death 
on 3 Feb. 1729-30. He left behind him. a 
widow and eight children, five sons and three 
daughters. 

Disney was a somewhat voluminous writer, 
though most of his works, with the exception, 
at least, of those relating to the societies for 
the reformation of manners, have now passed 
into oblivion. The list of his works is as fol- 
lows : 1 . ' PrimitisB Sacne, or the Reflections 
of a Devout Solitude,' in prose and verse, 
London, 1701 and 1703. 2. ' Flora,' a poem 
in admiration of the ' Gardens ' of Rapin, an- 



nexed to Sub-dean Gardiner's translation of 
that work. 3. ' An Essay upon the Execu- 
tion of the Laws against Immorality and 
Profaneness, with aPreface addressed to Her 
Majesty's Justices of the Peace,' London, 1708 
and 1710. 4. < A Second Esisay' upon the 
same subject, 'wherein the case of giving in- 
formation to magistrates is considered, and 
objections against it answered,' London, 1710. 
These essays are written in the form of a dia- 
logue, and ably meet the different objections 
uiged against the writer's favourite societies. 
5. * Remarks on a Sermon preached by Dr. 
Henry Sacheverell at the Derby AssiEes, 
15 Aug. 1709. In a Letter addressed to him- 
self, containing a just and modest Defence of 
the Societies for tne Reformation of Manners 
against aspersions cast upon them in that 
Sermon,' London, 1711. 6. * A View of An- 
cient Laws against Immorality and Profane- 
ness,' an elaborate work, dedicated to Lord 
King, afterwards lord chancellor. Cambridge, 
1729. 7. Several occasional sermons. 8. ' The 
Genealogv of the most Serene and niustrious 
House of Brunswick-Lunenbur^h, the pre- 
sent Royal Family of Great Britain,' 1714. 
9. Proposals for the publication of a great 
work which he designed, under the title of 
'Corpus Legum de Mori bus Reformandis.' 
He collected the materials for this work, but 
died before it was finished. He also published 
several sermons. 

[Works ; Life by grandson, John Disney, 1746- 
1816 [q. v.], in Biog. Brit. An elaborate pedi- 
gree of the Disney family is in Hutchins^s Dor- 
setshire, ii. 99-102.] J. H. O. 

DISNEY, JOHN, D.D. (1746-1816), 
unitarian clergyman, third son of John Dis- 
ney of Lincoln, was bom 28 Sept. 1746. His 
grandfather, John Disney (1677-1 730) [q. v.], 
was rector of St. Mary's, Nottingham, but 
his remoter ancestors were zealous noncon- 
formists. Disney was at Wakefield grammar 
school, under John Clark, and subsequently 
at Lincoln grammar school. He was in- 
tended for the bar, but his health broke 
down under the preliminary studies, and he 
turned to the church. He entered at Peter- 
house in 1764 (admitted pensioner 15 June 
1765), and after graduation was ordained in 
1768 ; in 1770 he proceeded LL.B. His 
sympathies with the latitudinarian party 
were early shown ; he appeared as a writer 
in April 1768 in defence of the * Confes- 
sional,' by Francis Blackbume (1706-1787) 
[q. v.] linmediately after his ordination he 
was appointed honorary chaplain to Edmund 
Law [q. v.], master of Peterhouae and bishc^ 
of Carlisle. In 1769 he was presented to 
the vicarage of S winderby, Linoolnahixe, and 
Boon afterwards to the rectory of Fantoi, in 
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another part of the same county ; he held 
both livinffSy residing at Swinderhy. 

Disnej became an actiye member of the 
association formed on 17 July 1771 to pro- 
mote a petition to parliament for relief of 
the clergy firom subscription. The petition 
was rejected by the House of Ck)mmon8 on 
6 Feb. 1772. bisney did not immediately 
follow the example of his friend Theophilus 
Lindsev Fq.v.], who resigned his benefice 
in the following year. On his way to Lon- 
don in December 1773, Lindsey stayed for 
more than a week at Swinderby. Like some 
others, Disney accommodated the public seiv 
vice to suit his special views. The Athana- 
sian Creed he had always ignored ; he now 
omitted theNicene Creed and the Litany, and 
made other changes in reading the common 
prayer. On 5 June 1775 the university of 
Edinburgh made him D.D., through the in- 
fluence of Bishop Law with Principal Robert- 
son ; in 1778 he was admittM a fellow of 
the Society of Antiauaries. For a time Dis- 
ney found in secular duties and TOlitical 
action a sedative for his scruples. lie was 
an enersetic ma^trate, and while staying 
at Flintham Hall, near Newark, the seat of 
his eldest brother, he joined in 1780 the 
Nottingham county committee for retrench- 
ment and parliamentary reform. But in 
November 1782 he threw up his preferments, 
and offered his services as colleague to his 
friend Lindsey. At the end of December ho 
came to London with his family, having been 
engaged at a stipend of 150/. ' In 178i3 Dis- 
ney became the first secretary of a unitarian 
Society for Promoting the Knowledge of the 
Scriptures. On the retirement of Lindsey 
from active duty in July 1793, Disney became 
sole minister. The services at Essex Street 
had been conducted by means of a modified 
common prayer-book, on the basis of a re- 
vision made by Samuel Clarke (1675-1729) 
[q.y.] In 1802 Disney introduced an en- 
tirely new form of his own com^ition ; the 
congregation, on his retirement, immediately 
reverted to the old model. Disney's resig- 
nation of office was occasioned by a large 
bequest of property, which reached him in a 
conousway. Thomas Hollis (d. 1 Jan. 1774) 
left his estates in Dorsetshire to his friend 
Thomas Brand of the Hyde, near Ingate- 
stone, E^ssex, who took the name of Hollis. 
T. Brand Hollis (d. 2 Sept. 1804), by will 
dated 1792, left both estates, worth about 
5|000/. a year, to Disney, who resigned his 
ministry on 25 March 1805, on the ground 
of ill-health, and in the following June left 
London and took up his residence at the 
Hyde. He was succeeded at Essex Street 
by Thomas Belaham [q. v.] The rest of his 



life was spent in literary leisure, but his 
most important publications belong to an 
earlier period, lie amused himself with 
agriculture, and took part- in the various 
applications to parliament which resulted in 
tne act of 1813 * to relieve persons who im- 
pugn the doctrine of the Holy Trinity from 
certain penalties.' Falling into declining 
health, he resided for a time at Bath. He 
died ut the Hyde on 26 Dec. 1816, and was 
buried in the churchyard of Fryeming, Essex. 
He married, in 1774, Jane (d, October 1809), 
eldest daughter of Archdeacon Blackbume, 
and left three children, John [q. v.], Algernon, 
who entered the anny, and Frances Mary, 
who married the Kev. Thomas Jer\'is. A 
valuable collection of controversial literature 
occasioned by the * Confessional,* arranged by 
Disney in fourteen volumes, is deposited in Dr. 
Williams's library, Grafton Street, London, 
W.C., of which he had been a trustee from 
1 796 to 1 806. Disney was a careful and exact 
writer, but not a man of much intellectual 
force. Of his publications Jer\'is enumerates 
thirty-two; to complete the list nine must be 
added, which are given in Watt, two more in 
*Liviug Authors' (1816), and two added by 
Turner. The most important are : 1 . * A Short 
View of the Controversies occasioned bv the 
Confessional and the Petition to Parliament, 
&c., 1775, 8vo. 2. * Reasons for . . . quitting 
the Church of England,' &c., 1782, 8vo; 2nd 
edit. 1783, Hvo. 3. 'Memoirs of the Life 
and Writings of Arthur Ashley Svkes, D.l).,' 
&c., 1785, 8vo. 4. * The Works .* . . of John 
Jebb, M.D,, with Memoirs/ &c., 1787, 3 vols. 
8vo. 5. * Arranged Catalogue of Publica- 
tions on Toleration, Corponition, and Test 
Acts,' &c., 1790, Hvo. 6. * Memoirs of the 
Life and Writings of John Jortin, D.D.,* 
1792, 8vo. 7. * Short. Memoir of Bishop 
Edmund Law,' 1800, 8vo. 8. < Short Memoir 
of Michael Dodson,' 1800, 8vo (reprinted 
without the notes in Aikin's * Gen. Biog. ;' 
and in full, with additions by J. T. Rutt, in 
'Monthly Repos.' 1818, p. 601 sq. ; Dodson 
had made Disney his residuary legattK?, on the 
death of his widow ). 9. * Memoi^^ of Thomas 
Brand Hollis,' 1808, 4to. 10. * Short Memoir 
of the late Rev. Robert Edward Gamham,* 

1814, 8vo (reprinted in * Monthly Repos. ' 

1815, p. 13 sq.) 11. * Short Memoir ot the 
Rev. William Hopkins,' 1815, 8vo. Besides 
these separate m»:*moirs he contributed a few 
others to various publications, including the 
memoir of his grandfather in the * Biographia 
Britannica' (Kippis). Two volumes of Dis- 
ney's * Sermons' were published in 1793, 8vo ; 
two others, in 1816, 8vo. Disney edited, with 
biogfraphical preface, the * Discourses ' of his 
cousin, Samuel Disney, LL.B. , 1 788, 8vo ; and, 
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the manuscript of Alexander Geddes, LL.D. Gombe, and Christie, he acquired many poor 

Tq y ] or spurious marbles. Micnaelis thinks the 

[Memoir (dated 1 Jan. 1817) in Monthly Re- ' Statuette of a Youthful Satyr' the most 

poiitory, 1817, p. 55 sq.. by G. W. M. (George E^^J^} Pjeee of statuary m the cpUe^^tion. 

WilsonMeadleyof Sunderiand); Funeral Sermon, In 1861 Disney founded the Cambridge Uni- 

byT. Jor>is, 1817; the biographical part wirh versity chair of archieology, called by his 

catAlogue of bis works is reprinted in Monthly name. The professor is required to deliver 

Rep. 181 7, p. 257 sq. ; see also p. 54 for ll\egy by at least six lecturer annually on some subject 

Jorvis; Tumor's Lives of Eminent Unitarians, connected with classical and other antiquities 

1843, ii. 178 »q. (based on Uie foregoing, with ad- and the fine arts. The original endowment » 

ditional particulars from Mrs. Jervis andMr.Dis- amounting to 1000/., was increased in 1867 bv 

ney) ; Unir. Theol. Mag. December 1804, p. 342; Digney's bequest to 3250/. Disnev held the 

Belsham's Memoirs of Lindsey, 1812, pp. 47, 53, honorary degree of LL.D. (Cambridge), and 

92, &c. (an interlejired copy, in tht- possession of ^^^ ^ ^^^^^ ^f ^^^ j^ j Society. He wa.* 

L. M. Asphind, LL.D has manuscnpt notes by barrister-at-law of the Inner Temple, and 

Disney, throwing light on his own ^»^P^^; published : 1 . ' A Collection of Acts (SParlia- 




John (</. 1819), Edgar (his successor, d, 1881), 
Sophia. 

[Burke's Hist, of the Landed Gentry (1837), ii. 
151 ; Walford 8 County Families (1886) ; Gent. 
Mag. 1857, 8rd ser. ii. 741 ; Annual Beg. xcii. 



moirsof Priostley'i 1831. i.84. 365* 394; Nichols's and North Essex in 1835. He died at the 

Illustrations. 1831, vi. 478 sq.; Williams's Me- Hyde on (J May 1857. Disney married on 

moirs of Belsham, 1833, p. 541 sq. ; Murch's 22 Sept. 1802 his cousin-german Sophia, 

Hist. Preeb. and Oen. Bapt. Churches in West of youngest daughter of Lewis Disnev-Ffytche, 

Eng., 1885, p. 362 ; Catalogue of Graduates of of Swinderbv, Lincolnshire, and had wsue : 

Edinb. University, 1858 ; Jeremy's Presbyterian John (</. 1 819), Edgar (his successor, rf. 1881), 
Fund, 1885, pp. 129, 177.1 A. G. 

DISNEY, JOHN (1779-1857), collector 
of classical antiquities, l)om at Flintham 
Hall, Nottinghamshire, on 29 May 1779, was 

the eldest soil of the Kev. John Disnev, D.l). 307 ; Michaelis's Ancient Marbles in Great Bri- 
(1746-1816) ""q. v.l, by Jane, dauffW of | tain, §§ 41, 87, 91, pp. 241, 255-67, 338; Cam- 
Archdeacon tilackburne. On 26 Dec. 1816 , J^f."!^ Univ. Cjilendar (1885), pp. 328-9 ; Mus. 
he came into possession of his father's estate, Dmneianum ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] W. W. 

the Hydo, Inffatestone, Essex, inheriting ! DISNEY, Sir MCX>RE (1760?-184fl), 
with it tho ff>lh'cti<)n of antiquities formed general, eldest son of Moore Disney, eaq., 
in Italy by Hollis and Brand, chiefly from of Churchtown, co. Waterford, one of the 
1748tol7*)«3. Disney made additions to this Irish descendants of the family of Disney 
collection, acquiring many of the smaller j of Norton Disney in Northamptonshire, en- 
ant iquitit^s from Poin])tui througli a relative, tered the army as an ensign in the Ist Grena- 
In 1818 he lx»gan a catalogue of it, which he dier guards on 17 April 1783. He served 
completed after his return from liome in ! in America for the last few montha of the 
1827, and afterwards published with correc- , American war of independence, and waa pro- 
tions as ' Museum Disneianum,' London, 4to, I moted lieutenant and captain on 3 Jane 
pt. i. 1846 (sculptures) ; pt. ii. 1848; pt. iii. 1791. He ser^-ed with the guards throu^- 
1849. The book contains numerous engrav- out the campaign in the Netherlanda under 
ings, but tlie text is not very critical : thus, , the Duke ot York from 1793 to May 1796, 

as 

ffeJ. Anzrif/. l849,441-(»2; Classical Museum y ' short time as a brigadier-general in the home 
V. 262 -72! VI. 71-91 ). Nearly all tlie marbles , district in 1805, but threw up tliat appoint- 
were bequeathed by Disney to the university ment in July 1806, in order to proceed to 
of Cambridge, and they now form one of the j Sicily in command of the 3rd battalion of the 
principal sections of the Fitzwilliam Mu- 1st guards. He was made a brigadier-genenl 
seum. The bronzes, terra-cottas, glass ob- in Sicily in August 1807, and was camman- 
jects, vases, &c., remained at the Hjde. Pro- dant of Messina from January to July 1806, 
fessor Michaelis, who has redescribed (Anc. when he started home to take command cS. a 
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brigade in England. On his way, however, 
he touched at Lishon on C Oct., and was at 
once hegged hy General Cradock to land and 
take commana of a hrigade consisting of the 
2ndy 3rd, Cth, and 60th regiments, which 
Cradock wished to send to join the army of 
Sir John Moore in Spain. This hrigade 
he led tefely to Castello Branco by way of 
Abrantes, and there halted on 27 Nov., when 
he was ordered to hand over his hrigade to 
Major-general Alan Cameron, and to join 
the main army under Sir .Fohn Moore. He 
reached Toro in safety, and was at once put 
in command of a brigade nf Edward Pagtit's 
reserve, consisting of the 28th and Olst regi- 
ments. The reserve had to cover the famous 
retreat of Sir John Moore, and Disney greatly 
distinguished himself both at the action at 
BetanjEos on II Jan. 1809, and in the battle 
of Corunna. For his services at that battle 
he received a gold medal, and was pro- 
moted major-general on 25 April 1809. In 
that year ne commanded the nrst brigade of 
ffuards, attached to IIope*s division, in the 
Walcheren ex^tedition, and on his return to 
England was given the command of the home 
district. In 1810 he went out to Cadiz to 
act as second in command to General Graham, 
afterwards Lord Lynedoch, and in June 1811 
he succeeded that general in the chief com- 
mand there. He handed over the command 
at Cadiz to Major-generul George Cooke in 
November 1811, and returned to England, 
and never again went on active service. He 
was promoted lieutenant-general on 4 June 
1814, became colonel of the 15th regiment on 
23 July 1814, was made a K.C.B. in 1815, 
and promoted general on 10 Jan. 1837. He 
died at his house in Upper Brook Street, Lon- 
don, on 19 April 1846, at the age of eighty. 

[Sir F. W. Hamilton's History of the Grenadier 
Onaxds ; Royal Military Calendar ; Hnrt'H Army 
List; Gent. Mag. for July 1846.] H. M. S. 

DISKEY, WILLIAM, D.D. (1731-1 807), 
son of the Rev. Joseph Disney, M.A., vicar 
of Cranbrook and Appledore with the chapel 
of Ebony in Kent, was bom 29 Sept. 1781. 
He was educated at the Merchant Taylors' 
School under Mr. Creech, and was entered 
as apensioner at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
26 Jan. 1748. He graduated as B.A. in 1753 
(when he was senior wrangler), M.A. 1756, 
and D.D. 1789. He was a£nitted minor fel- 
low in 1754, major fellow in 1756, and third 
flub-lector in 1757. From 1757 to 1771 he 
was regius professor of Hebrew. In 1777 he 
became vicar of Pluckley in Kent, a living 
in the gift of the Archbisnop of Canterbury, 
where he died in 1807. 

He published two sermons: 1. 'Sermon 
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preached before tlie I'niversity of Cambridge, 
28 June 1789, with some strictures on the 
licentious notions avowed or enumerated in 
Mr. Gibbon's " History of Rome,*' ' Lond. 1709, 
4to. 2. ' The Superiority of Keligious Duties 
to Worldly Considerations,' IKX), 8vo. 

[Eibliotheca Britannica ; Kobinson's Ko^ifltcr 
of Merchant Taylors' .School ; Register of Trinity 
College ; Cooper's Memorials.] E. S. S. 

DISRAELI, BKXJAMIX,lir8t Earl of 
Bb\con8Field (1804-1H81), statesman and 
man of letters, was brjm at 6 John Street, Bed- 
ford liow, London, on 21 Dec. lf<04 (Notes and 
Queries J 0th ser. x. 457). lie was the son of 
Isaac DTsraeli [n. v.], w^hose family consisted 
of four sons ana one daughter. B^^njamin, 
who was baptised at St. Andrew's, Ilolbom 
(31 July 18i7), was privately educated, and 
at the age of seventeen was articled to Messrs. 
Swain & Stevenson, solicitors in the Old 
Jewry. lie entered Lincoln's Inn in 1824, 
and kept nine terms, but removed his name 
in 1831. lie soon, however, discovered a 
taste for literature, and in 1820 contributed 
a forgotten poem, * The Modem Dunciad,' 
to a forgotten magazine, called *The Star 
Chambf^r.' In the same year he burst upon 
the town with * Vivian (4rev' (of whicn a 
second part appeared in 1827), a novel more 
remarkable perhaps for a vouth of twenty 
than even Congreve's *()lJ ]5achelor.* Ex- 
travagant, audacious, aiid sparkling, nither 
than truly brilliant, it achieved at once a great 
success ; but the young author, as if to show 
his contempt for popularity, auittt'd England 
soon after its publication, and sp*?nt the next, 
tlim? years (1828-31) in Spain, Italy, the 
Levant, and the south-east of Europe, which 
he described to his sister in the first series of 
letters e<lited by Mr. Ralph Disraeli. On his 
return to England in 1831, the brother and 
sister still continued regular correspondents, 
and his * Letters' from 1832 to 1852 form 
the contents of a second volume lately pub- 
lished bv the same editor. Thev do not add 
much to what was already known, and, though 
amusing and interesting, are coloun^d by a 
strain of egotism, which, if intended for a 
joke in writing to a near relative, is not one 
of those jokes which every one is bound to 
understand. 

It was not till the general election of 1837 
that Disraeli obtained a seat in parliament, 
having previously contested without success 
both High Wycombe (twice in 1832, and 
again in 18^)4), and Taunton (in 1835), in- 
volving himself in sqiiabbles of no very dig- 
nified character wit h Joseph Hume and Daniel 
O'Connell. At Taunton he attacked O'Con- 
nell, who had written a complimentary letter 
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about him when he stood for Wycombe. 
O'Connell retorted by comparing Disraeli to 
the * impenitent thief.' There was some talk 
of a duel with O'Connell's son, Morgan, 
O'Connell haying made a vow against the 
practice ; but nothingcame of it. In a letter 
to the * Times ' of 81 Dec. 1836 Disraeli gave 
his own version of the quarrel. While will- 
ing to accept the assistance of these influential 
politicians against whig dictation, he had dis- 
tinctly disavowed all sympathy with their 
pecuhar principles. His support of the ballot 
and triennial parliaments he justified by the 
example of Bolingbroke and Sir William 
Wynoham. But the public of that day knew 
nothing of either, ana the historical toryism 
of Disraeli was entirely beyond their grasp. 
During the five years that elapsed between 
his return to England and his entrance into 
parliament Disraeli's pen was constantly em- 
ployed. Besides * What is He ? ' (1833), a 
reply to a reported sneer of Earl Grey, and 
^llie Present Crisis Examined' (1834}, he 
published in 1^§5 his * Vindication ot the 
British Constituti on,^ a o o py uf which H e 
4«r^ar3ed toTTStr li o b fert Peel, who thanked 
him for the gift in a very complimentary 
letter, and in 1830 the * Letters of Runny- 
mede,' an attack on the government of Lord 
Melbourne. In pure literature he was still 
more prolific, u ithin tlie same period he 
published *The Young Duke' (1831), 'Con- 
tarini Fleming' (1832), * The Wondrous Tale 
of Alroy' (1833), *The Rise of Iskander,' 
<The Revolutionarv Epic' (1834), *Venetia' 
(1837), and * Henrietta Temple' (1837). We 
learn from the ^ Letters ' that he was received 
in the best society, and mingled in all the 
gaieties of the fashionable world. A hun- 
dred exaggerated stories of his dress, his 
manners, and his conversation at this period 
of his life were long current in London. One 
lady declared that she had seen him at a party 
in green velvet trousers and a black satin 
shirt. He was said to have delighted in 
shocking the respectability of decorous cele- 
brities by the most startling moral paradoxes, 
and in short to have done everything that 
he ought not to have done, if he really hoped 
to be, what he told Lord Melbourne in 1835 
that he wished to be, * prime minister of Eng- 
land.' He himself was so far nettled by the 
revival of some of this gossip many years 
afterwards that he wrote to the editor of an 
evening paper to declare that he never pos- 
sessed a pair of irreen trousers in his life. His 
great friend at tnis time was Lord Lyndhurst, 
and much was made of the fact that in 1835 
the two were seen pacing the Opera Colon- 
nade together at half-past twelve o'clock at 
night, engaged in the most animated con- 



versation. Lord Lyndhurst had before that 
date interested himself in Mr. Disraeli's par- 
liamentary prospects; but whether he nad 
any share in procuring his return for Maid- 
stone we are unable to say. 

On the death of William IV, parliament 
was again dissolved, and Disraeli received an 
invitation to stand for the borough of Maid- 
stone in conjunction with Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis. They were both returned (27 July 
1 837) ; and Disraeli was now to measure him- 
self in reality against the statesmen and ora- 
tors with whom he had often contended in 
imagination, and in his own opinion with 
success. That he was not cowed by the failure 
of his first attempt might have convinced lus 
contemporaries tnat ms confidence was not 
ill-founded. The thin, pale, dark-complex- 
ioned young man, with the long black ringlets 
and dandified costume, rising Srom below the 
gangway, delivering an ambitious and eccen- 
tric speech, received with shouts of derision, 
and nnally sitting down with the defiant as- 
sertion that the time will come when they 
toill hear him, is the central figure of a group 
destined one day, we hope, to be enrollea 
among the great historic painting which 
illustrate the life of Englisn politics. The 
subject of his speech (7 Dec. 1837) was a 
motion made by Mr. Smith O'Brien for a select 
committee to inquire into the existence of an 
alleged election subscription in Ireland for 
promoting petitions against the return of 
certain members of parliament. O'Connell 
spoke against the motion and Disraeli replied 
to him. In this famous speech there is nothing 
outrageously bombastic, nothing more so, cer- 
tainly, than what was listenea to with ap- 
Elause when the orator had won the ear of the 
ouse. But the language, the manner, and 
the appearance of the new member, neither 
of which by itself would have provoked the 
reception which he experienced, combined 
together to produce an irresistible effect, 
which, heightened by the knowledge of his 
rather singular antecedents, may excuse, 
though they cannot justify, the roairs of laugh- 
ter amid which he was compelled to sit down. 
At the same time it should be remembered 
that this derisive clamour proceeded only from 
a portion of the house, and chiefly m>m a 
knot of members congregated below the bar. 
Two such judges as Mr. oheil and Sir Robert' 
Peel thought very differently of the young 
orator ; both detected in his speech the germs 
of future excellence, and Sheil gave him some 
excellent advice, by which he seems to have 
profited. 

Of the impression which hia appeaxance, 
manner, and mode of speakinjip filfty years ago 
produced upon a wholly dismterested spec- 
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tator an interesting record has been preserved 
by perhaps the only suryiving eye-witness of a 
memorable scene which occurred in the court 
of queen's bench on 22 Nov. 1838. Disraeli 
haatpublished a libel on Mr. Charles Austin, 
the celebrated parliamentary counsel, who 
instructed his solicitor to file a criminal in- 
formation against him. Disraeli did not 
appear, either personally or by counsel, and 
in due time was called up to receive judg- 
ment. The gentleman wno was then under 
articles to Mr. Austin's solicitors was in 
court that morning, and as soon as he entered 
he saw Disraeli sitting in the solicitors' ' well,' 
dressed in the height of the fashion. When 
Sir John Campbell rose to pray the judg- 
ment of the court, Disraeli beggea permission 
to say a few words, and then spoke for about 
ten minutes with an eloquence, propriety, 
and dignity which the young clerk never 
forgot, and long loved to describe. Ilis 
apology was accepted as both ample and 
honourable, and the future prime minister of 
England was dismissed with a fine of one 
qhiUing. 
^ The year 1889 was an eventful one in 
Disraeli s life. In July he made his famous 
speech on the chartist petition, alluded to 
with justifiable pride in 'Sybil,' in which he 
declared ' that the rights of labour were as 
sacredas the ri|^hts of property.' In the same 
month he published the ' Tn^edy of Count 
Alarcoe,' which was no success ; and in the fol- 
lowing August he married Mrs. Wyndham 
^- Lewis, the widow of his former colleague, 
whose acquaintance he had made six years 
before at Leeds, when he described her as 
'pretty and a flirt.' With her fortune he 
was enabled to purchase the estate of Ilugh- 
enden from the executors of the Young family 
and to assume the style and position of an 
English country gentleman. Lii Mrs. Lewis, 
moreover, he found not only the wealth 
which he required, but the sympathy, the 
ooorage, and the devotion of which he stood 
little less in need — Hhe perfect wife,' ever 
ready to console him under every disappoint^ 
ment, to enliven him in his darkest nours, 
and to rekindle his hopes when they seemed 
almost reduced to ashes. In illustration 
of her courage it may be mentioned that 
once when she was driving down with her 
husband to the House of Commons, her hand 
was crushed in the door of the carriage, and 
she suppressed every indication of the pain 
that she was suffering till she had seen 
him safe into Westminster Hall, for fear of 
distracting his mind from the very import 
tant speech which he was about to deliver. 
Those who were admitted to the intimacy of 
Mr. and Mrs. Disraeli used to say that he 



was fond of telling her in joke that he had 
married her for her money, to which she 
would invariably reply, * Ah ! but if you had 
to do it again, you would do it for love,' a 
statement to which he always smilingly as- 
sented. Only a few years before he hod as- 
sured his sister Saran that he would never 
marry for love, for thot all the men who did 
so either beat their wives or ran away from 
them. 

In 1841 Disraeli was returned for Shrews- 
bury, one of the * great conservative party ' 
which Sir Robert Peel bad led to victory. 
The accepted version of the controversy 
between Disraali and Sir Robert Peel is 
derived, for the moat part, from the friends 
of Sir Robert and the enemies of Disraeli. 
It is likewise to be n.»membt^red that the 
public opinion of England has declared in 
liavour 01 free trade, a result which was by 
no means certain forty-three years ago; and 
that the material aspects of the question have 
been allowed, as was inevitable, to colour 
very deeply the moral ones. *The present 
generation,* says the editor of Lord Beacons- 
held's speeches, 'seems inclined to admit 
that the provocation y'iven by Sir Robert Peel, 
especially by the style in which he lectured 
his former supporters for adhering to the 
principles in wnich he himself had so long 
and so sedulously trained them, was, if not 
sufficient to justify everj- one of these attacks, 
far greater t nan the victorious converts were 
either willing to acknowledge, or perhaps 
even able to appreciate. Their success, their 
talents, and the popularity of the cause they 
hack expounded, dalzled the public eye, and 
neutralised for a time all the efforts of a 
beaten party to vindicate the justice of its 
anger. But we may learn from Mr. Morley's 
" Life of Mr. Cobden " that the old free-traders, 
at all events, were doubtful of the political 
morality which sanctioned the corriage of 
free trade in a parliament dedicated to pro- 
tection, and that they saw little to condemn 
and something to applaud in Mr. Disraeli's 
satire.' 

It was not, however, till 1843 that Dis- 
raeli saw anything to find fault with in the 
commercial policy of Sir Robert Peel, which, 
as he declared, was only a continuation of 
the system begun by Bolingbroke and car- 
ried on by Pitt, Liverpool, and Canning. 
And he himself, in a speech which he de- 
livered at Shrewsbury on 9 May 1843, stated 
emphatically that his support- of the com laws 
was based not on economical but on social and 
political grounds. Our territorial constitution 
was the foundation of our greatness, and as 
far as protection to agriculture was necessary 
to that constitution he was a protectionist. 
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From this position Disraeli never swerved : it ' 
was his firm conviction that the preponderance ' 
of the landed interest was as much for the 
benefit of the whole labouring population of 
the country as it was for that of farmers and 
landowners. The year 1843, however, did 
not pass over without some indication of a 
change in the feelings of the conservative 
|)arty towards the statesman whom they had 
so long veneratijd. The first symptoms of 
insubordination broke out on 9 Aug. on 
the introduction of the Irish Arms Bill, 
when Disraeli, Lord John Manners, Smythe, 
Baillie Cochrane, and the little party whom 
it was the fashion to style Young England, 
condemned the policy of the government as 
a violation of tory traditions, and, what was ; 
more, of the system to which the ministry 
had pledged itself. A violent attack was 
made upon them from the treasury bench, ' 
and in evidence that it was wholly unjust i- I 
fiable we have the testimony of both the 
* Times ' and the * Morning Chronicle,' which 
denounced this attempt to * cow and bully' 
the rising talent of the house in no measured 
terms. Disraeli always maintained in regard 
to his quarrel with Sir Robert Peel that the 
provocation came from the prime minister, 
and whoever will take the trouble to refer 
to the newspapers we have mentioned under 
the aforesaid aate will see that he had some 
warrant for the assertion. Whatever change 
of tone came over the metropolitan press at 
a subsequent period, it is clear that at the 
commencement of the misunderstanding be- 
tween the two men the leading organs of 
opinion on both sides recognised the juetice 
01 Disraeli's protests. 

He was not the man to forgive or to for- 
get such treatment ; and the hour of ven- 
geance was at hand. The further develop- 
ment of Sir Robert Peel's financial svstem 
by degrees made it clear to liis supporters 
that the j)rinciple of protection was aoomed ; 
and it is a moot question to this day whether 
a more confidential and conciliatory attitude 
on the part of the prime minister might not 
have overcome their resistance to a change 
which he himself had so rigorously and per- 
sistently opposed. Disraeli's chance in life 
now came to him. Tie became the spokes- 
man of the malcontents two years before the 
great change was announced; and during 
that interval he poured forth speech after 
speech each bristling with sarcasms which 
went the round of Europe. Conservatism 
was an * organised hypocrisy.' Peel * had 
caught the whigs bathing, and run away 
with their clothes,' an image perhaps sug- 
^sted by a copy of verses in the * Crausman.' 
His mind was a huge appropriation clause. 



The agricultural interest was likened to a 
cast-on mistress who makes herself trouble- 
some to her late protector, and then 'the 
right honourable gentleman sends down his 
valet who says in the genteelest manner *^We 
can have no whining here." ' Sir Robert 
was like the Turkish admiral who had steered 
his fleet right into the enemy's port. He 
'was no more a great statesman than the 
man who gets up behind the carriage is a 
great whip.' There was just that element 
of truth in all these taunts which would 
have made it difficult for the most imper- 
turbable of mankind to hear them with in- 
difierence. Peel writhed under them ; and, 
whatever his original offence, it is impossible 
to excuse the severity of the punishment in- 
flicted. 

The Majqiooth grant, on which Disraeli 
opposed and Lord John Manners supported 
tne government, broke up the Young England 
party ; but its spirit survived and lives still 
in the pages of * Coningsby ' and * Sybil.' These 
works were published in 1844 and 1845, iust 
before the repeal of the com laws, and while 
the conservative party was outwardly still 
unbroken. The sensation which they created 
was enormous, and the effect wluch they 
produced was lasting. The political views 
expounded in these famous novels had already 
been broached in the * Vindication of the Bri- 
tish Constitution,' but there they attracted 
little notice ; and for this reason perhaps the 
author decided to recast them in the form of 
fiction. The pith and marrow of the theory ] 
which they embodied was that from 1688 to , 
1832 the government of the country had been , 
a close oligarchy, * the Venetian constitution,' j 
and that by the Reform Bill of 1832 the crown, / 
having been delivered from the aristocraticj 
connections which had usurped its pren^^a- 
t ives, might perhaps be destined to regain some 
of its suspenaed powers, and that herein might 
lie the best solution of many of our modem 
difficulties. 

The tories had fought bravely for the old 
constitution, which with all its faults was a 
reality, as the * Edinburgh Review' admitted 
in reviewing Disraeli's novels. But now that 
this was gone what had they in its place P 
Peel had not supplied a substitute, or a creed 
which could inspire faith. Could such a 
substitute be found in the revival of the 
monarchical principle, combined with the 
great Anglican movement which had already 
taken root at Oxford P In this question lies 
the key to 'Conin^by ' and ' Sybil.' Disraeli 
looked back to Bolmgbroke and Wyndham^ as 
Newman and his friends looked back to Laud 
and Andrewes, and asked himself whether 
the tory idea of monarchy, as it 
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the re ign of G^eorge J, vaa capaUe of being one tliut he approved of himself, but one that 
reviyea ih the reign of Queen Victoria * on might be entertained, and which at all event* 
a lax^ UphUR m acTion/^ an J as ^a sub- j respected the sanctity of ecclesiastical pro- 
stantive religion.' He would pass over the ' perty. liut, whatever he may have believed 
long and dreary interval of psendo-toryism, I forty j'ears ago, he ])robubly discovered soon 
the toryism of Eldon and Wetherall, which < afterwards that his favourite ideas could not 
'WB8 purely materialistic and obstructive, and I be embodied in action, and he then seems to 
seek his inspiration at the fountain-head; ' have made up his mind to do the best he could 
among men w'hOjWhile conforming themselves I for the constitution as it actually existed. 
to the parliamentary constitution of the eigh- I Tliere was, however, anot her side to Young 
teenth century, still kept alive the chivalrous ' England tor\*ism which admitted of a far 
spirit of the seventeenth, and touched with : more practical application, and which has 
one hand the traditions of the cavaliers. | been attended bv far other fortunes. AMiat 

It is impossible to say, even after the i * Goningsby* had to some extent done for the 
lapse of half a century and with Disraeli's , English p(>asantrybv calling attention to their 
-whole subsequent career unfolded before us, ! ancient rights, and to the degree in which 
to what extent these suggestions were in- | they had been invaded by tlie new poor law, 
tended to be practical, and how far they that * Sybil* did far more effectually for both 
were prompted by that love of effect which ' peasantry and artisans. * Sybil ' was founded 
he shared with Lord Chatham. That his on the experience ofthe factory system which 
earliest sympathies were with the Stuart ! Disraeli acquired during a tour through the 
monarchy, and that he firmly believed such north of England in 1844 in company with 
a system to be better adapted for securing Lord John Manners and the Hon. G.Smythe. 
the happiness of the whole people than the Thegraphie pictures ofthemist?ry and squalor 
olig^arenical monarchy which succeeded it, , of the factory population, which imparted to 
seems to be indisputable. But how far he its pages so vivid a dramatic interest, lent a 
really believed in the possibility of restor- powerful impetus to the cruise of factory re- 
inff it is another question. lie saw what torm first initiated by Mr. Sadler, and after- 
othere saw, that tlie downfall of the old wards carried forward by Lord Ashlev. With- 
constitution in 1832 had been followed, as out it the workingclasses would probably have 
all revolutions are followed, bv an age of had longer to wait for that succession of re- 
infidelity, and he wished, as otLers wished, medial measures which realised his own pre- 
to see a revival of political faith. Here, too, diction and * broke the last links in the chain 
he was perfectly sincere. But who and what of Saxon t hraldom.* But somethingniore is 
was to be the object of it ? Disraeli said an still wanted to round off the Young England 
emancipated sovereign. But did he really system. In 'Sybil 'the church plays the part 
believe it? The Jews, he tells us, are essen- which is played in Coningsby by the crown. 
tially monarehical, and the instincts of his The youth of England see in the slavery of 
race, combined with the bias imparted to his the church as potent an instrument for evil as 
mind by the researches of his father, may in the Imndage of the sovereign or the serf- 
certainly have rendered him less sceptical of dom of the masses. All these things must be 
such a consummation than an ordinary Eng- amended. This was the triple foundation — 
lishman. The very conservative reaction the church, the monarchy, and the people — 
which followed the Reform Bill, instead of ' on which the new torj'ism was based; and 
the revolution that was anticipated, may have if it was a partial failure, it was certainly 
contributed to the illusion. lie makes Si- i not a complete? one, for it can hardly be dis- 
donia point out to Coningsby that the press puted that the labouring classes are largely 
is a better guarantee against abuses than the { mdebted to the sympathy inspired by Young 
House of Commons. What experiments he England for their present improved condi- 
might have tried, had power come to him | tion,whileboth the monarchy and the church 
twenty years sooner than it did, it is difficult have profited to some extent by the novel and 
to say. His speeches on Ireland during his ' striking colours in which their claims were 



earlier career in parliament are very remark- 
able. * A starving people, an alien church, 



represented. 

With the publication of *Tancred'(1847) 



and an absentee aristocracy,' that, said he, in ' Disraeli bade farewell to fiction for a quarter 
1844, ' is the Irish question.' That he would I of a century. On the death of Ix)rd George 



in those days have preferred a solution of one 
part of this question by the establishment of 
the Romish church in Ireland is pretty clear. 
Even fom^and-twenty years afterwards he 
fipoke of that as an 'intelligible policy' — not 



Bentinck in the Septembt»r of 1848, he was 
chosen leadt*r of the party in the Ilouse of 
Commons, in consequence, as he said him- 
self, of a speech on the labours of the ses- 
sion, which was delivered on 30 Aug. It 
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is an able and impressive one, though to ap- 
preciate its full effect at the moment we 
must remember accurately the state of public 
business at the period , and the disorganised 
condition of the House of Commons, which 
Peel declared to be, as far as he knew, with- 
out precedent, except perhaps during the 
short administration of Lord bhelburne from 
September 1782 to February 1783. 

In the next three years Disraeli was en- 
gaged in building up a new conservative party 
out of the demoralised fragments of the old 
one, and right well did he perform the task. 
The best explanation of his policy at this 
time is to be found in his own speeches, and 
fifom those of 8 March 1849, 2 July 1849, 
19 Feb. 1860, and 11 Feb. 1851 we may learn , 
"all that we require to know. He gradually 1 
brought back the Peelites to the conservative ' 
ranks, and so well did he set before parliament | 
the claims of the landed^interest to the reduc- 
tion of those burdens which had been only 
imposed on it while protraction existed, and 
could not be justified after it was abolished, 
that they have never been disputed since, 
though the two parties have differed very 
widely as to the best method of satisfying 
them. On Lord John KiLssell's resignation in 
1861 the queen sent for the late Lord Derby, 
on which occasion Disraeli offered to give up 
the leadership of the party in tlie lower house 
to Mr. Gladstone if he chose to rejoin his 
old colleague. Both Mr. Gladstone and 
Lord Palmerston, however, declined to do 
so on the ground that the conservatives had 
not yet washed their hands of protection, and 
the government went on another year. Then 
Lord John Uussell resigned again, and Lord 
Derby had no alternative but to form a mi- 
nistry out of the materials at his own dis- 
posal, which, however, were much better 
than he imagined. Lord Derby, it is said, 
was anxious to make Herries chancellor of 
the exchequer and leader of the House of 
Commons (Grenlle Papers^ new series, vol. 
iii.) But there is no trace of any such pro- 
posal in the life of Herries himself, and it is 
unlikely that in 1862 Disraeli, who had been 
working so long at the reconstruction of the 
party, and had almost raised it from the dead 
to renewed health and vigour, should have 
been asked to serve under Herries. Lord 
Derby dissolved in 1862 and gained about 
thirty seats, but this was not enough, and, 
being defeated on the budget in the follow- 
ing November, gave way to the famous coali- 
tion. Tlie two principal features of Disraeli's 
first budget wnich caused its rejection by 
the house were the extension of the house 
tax to houses of 10/. a year rateable value, 
and the extension of the income tax to in- 



comes of 100/. a year precarious income, and 
60/. a year fixed. In his speech on this occa- 
sion he uttered his memorable dictum that 
' England does not love coalitions,' and the 
doings of the coalition which dethroned him 
seemed to prove that England was in the right. 

Li 1849, Disraeli published an edition 
of the ' Curiosities of Literature,' in the pre- 
face to which he gave an interesting account 
of his own familv; and in 1862 he found time 
to write the ' Life of Lord George Bentinck,' 
a political study of the highest interest and 
value. It is not only a most vivid and 
picturesque account or the great battle be- 
tween tne protectiqpists and free traders: 
it is there and there alone that we catch 
the true spirit of the opposition to Peel, and 
understand what it was that stung the pro- 
tectionists to the quick, and palliated tactics 
which perhaps no provocation could have al- 
together justified. In this volume, too, is to 
be found the whole story of Peel and Canning, 
whom Peel was accused by Lord G. Bentinck 
of having ' chased and hunted to death ; ' and 
the whole attack and defence on the flreat 
question whether Peel had admitted in 1829 
tnat he had changed his opinions on the catho- 
lic question as early as 1826. But possibly, 
to many readers, the most valuable and inte»- 
resting chapter in the whole book will be that 
upon the Jews, in which the author sums up 
both with eloquence and conciseness all that 
he had said upon the same subject in his three 
great novels. 

In 1863, Disraeli considered that the coali- 
tion which turned him out of office had 
been aimed at himself; that it was a coalition 
against a person and not against a principle ; 
that in this it resembled the coalition of 1783 
rather than the coalition of 1794, and he 
determined therefore to provide himself with 
an organ in the press specially devoted to 
writing down the Aberdeen amninistration. 
In the summer of 1863 appeared the 'Press' 
newspaper, a weekly journal containing the 
usual number of leading articles and reviews 
of books, but combined with squibs, poetry, 
and humorous essays, after the manner of the 
* Anti-Jacobin.' The first editor is believed to 
hiave been Mr. Francis. He, however, was 
in a very short time succeeded by Mr. Samuel 
Lucas, and he in turn by David Trevena 
Coulton [q. Y.]> ^^^ conducted the paper 
till liis death in 1867, and in whom Dis- 
raeli reposed the greatest confidence. The 
first leading article in the first number was 
written by Disraeli himself, and the pre- 
sent Lord Derby, then Lord Stanley, was for 
some time a regular contributor. For their 
verses, dialogues, and comic articles in gene- 
ral, the management relied chiefly on Smiley 
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Brooks [q. v.] But Disraeli himself con- tism, with a decided bias towards the latter. 
tinued to oe the inspiring spirit of the paper In the * Life of Bishop Wilberforce ' may be 
down to 1858. He kept it constantly sup- ■ found sufficient proof of this assertion. All 
plied with the best political information ; and that they wanted was some kind of guarantee 
onThursdayaftemoonshemight often be seen { that in joining Lord Derby they would not 
coming out of Mr. Coulton*s house in Little | be on tlie losing side ; and a general election 
Queen Anne Street with the stealthy step in 1855 or 1 85(5 would have aSbrded it. This 
and furtive glance of one who is on secret ser^ I was Disraeli's own view of the situation, 
Tice. But governments are not to be written and that the immediate result would have 
down any more than individuals, except by ' been what he foresaw may be regarded as 
themselves; and what neither the logic nor the \ certain. This was probably- the greatest dis- 
satire of the 'Press ' could perhaps have done for appointment which I )i6raeli ever encountered. 
Lord Aberdeen, was done for nim eft'ectually , lie w^as then just forty-live, and might have 
by his * good friend * the emperor of Kussia. looked forward to a long career of usefulness 
During all the negotiations which preceded ' and greatness. When next the conservatives 
the Crimean war, and during the progress of appealed to the country, the reform question 
the siege of Sebastopol, it has been allowed had become the question of the day ; foreign 
that the attitude ol Disraeli as leader of affairs had gone against them; and when 
the opposition was honourable and patriotic, after the short-lived ministry' of 1858 they 
He gave the government the support which returned to the opposition benches their pro- 
it required, and it was not till after the fall si)ects had never looked more hopeless. 
of the coalition and the capture of Sebastopol In the meantime, however, important events' 
that he a^n became a hostile censor, lie had taken place — thePeaceof Taris, theChi- 
was at this time smarting under a great dis- ' nesc war, the Indian mutiny ; while the 
appointment. On the resignation of Lord i Conspiracy to Murder Bill, the Government 
Aberdeen, Lord Derby declined to take office of India Bill, and the first conserv^utive Be- 
without the assistance of Lord Palmerston or ' form Bill had greatly affected the position 
Mr. Gladstone, thereby casting a slur upon , of parties in parliament. Disraeli's relations 
his own supporters which some of them felt with his own party were not improved by 
very acutely. They had been turned out of ' the part which ho took in some of these affairs. 
office, as they thought, by an unscrupulous i It was thought, for instance, by many con- 
combination, after having administered pub- servatives that the support given to Mr. Mil- 
lie affairs with recognised efficiency. The ' ner Gibson's vote of censure on the govern- 
country, thought Disraeli, was prepared to i ment for upholding the action of Sir John 
welcome them ; and to the last hour of his Bowring in China was a great mistake ; and it 
life he deplored the timidity of Lord Derby ■ certainly turned out badly, for Lord Palmers- 
which threw away the best chance he ever ' ton, appealing to the country on the ground 
had. It was not, however, merely timidity I that public servants must be supported, 
which made Lord Derby pause. Lord Derby i carried all before him, and came bact w^ith a 
had a very strong sense ot duty ; and he pro- I triumphant majority. In the following year 
bably thought that a government formed by , Disraeli, in t he opinion of many persons, made 
Lord Palmerston and supported by the con- i a similar mistake in combining to attack the 
servative opposition would be a stronger ' government on the Conspiracy to Murder 

government than his own. Disraeli thought ' Bill, which they had brought in without 
e was mistaken. Had Lord Derby taken j first sending a proper reply to the peremp- 
office, he used to sav, he would have had , tory despatch written by Count Wulewski. 
at his back little short of three hundred I But this time the attack was at all events 
followers, which a dissolution of parlia- | successful. The country had been justly irri- 
ment would, it might reasonably be sup- : tated by the language of the Frencii colonels, 
posed, have converted into a majority of the I and Lord Palmerston 's followers deserting 
nouse. The conservative party never had | him, he was defeated by a majority of nine- 
such a chance again for many years. They teen, and at once resigned. Lord Derby 
had outlived the taint of protection. A I formed a new government, and DisraeU was 
vigorous prosecution of the war and the nego- ! again chancellor of the exchequer and leader 



tiation of an honourable peace were the two 
objects on which the whole mind of the nation 
was concentrated. An appeal to the people 



01 the House of Commons. 

The first thing which demanded the at- 
tention of the new government was the 



to strengthen the hands of Lord Derby for i suppression of the Indian mutiny and the 
these purposes would almost certainly have , reconstruction of the Indian ^vemment, 
been successful. The Peelites were still and on 26 March 1858 Disraeli introduced 
hovering between liberalism and conserva- i the India Bill (No. I), which, however, never 
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reached a second reading ; and it was then 
determined to proceed by resolutions, which 
were carried through the House of Com- 
mons with conspicuous ability by Lord 
Stanley, the present Lord Derby, who had 
succeeded Lord Ellenborough as president 
of the board of control. Ihe change was 
caused by the publication of a despatch 
addressed by Lord Ellenborough to Lord 
Canning, then governor-general of India, in 
which Tie censured Lord Canning's procla- 
mation addressed to the landowners of Oude 
AS harsh and impolitic, and not unlikely to 
rekindle the flames of rebellion. In India 
Sir James Outram strongly disapproved of 
it. But Lord Canning had a large party of 
friends in England, and before Sir James 
Outram's opinion was known in this country 
they raisea a storm which threatened the 
•existence of the government. Lord Ellen- 
borough resigned ; but that was not sufficient, 
and Mr. Cardwell gave notice of a vote of 
censure in the House of Commons, the col- 
lapse of which has been immortalised by Dis- 
raeli's brilliant description of it at the me- 
morable * Slough banquet.' The same year 
was distinguished by the final concession of 
the Jewish claims in accordance with a com- 
promise suggested by Lord Lucan, to the effect 
that each house of parliament should have 
the power of modifying the form of oath to 
be taken at its own pleasure, and Disraeli 
had the satisfaction of taking part in this 
settlement of the question as member of a 
conserv^ative administration. 

The popular excitement which was roused 
in the north of England by Mr. Bright dur- 
ing the autumn of 1858 made it absolutely 
necessary for Lord Derby to deal with the 
question of parliamentary reform, and ac- 
cordingly, on 28 Feb., Disraeli introduced 
the bill which caused Mr. Henley and Mr. 
Walpole to retire from office. Its princi- 
pal features were the equalisation of the 
town and county franchise, both being fixed 
at a 10/. rental, and the restriction of the 
borough freeholders to vote for the borough 
in which their freeholds were situated. On 
21 March Lord John Russell moved an amend- 
ment condemning * the disfranchisement,' as 
it was called, of the borough freeholders, and 
the non-reduction of the borough franchise, 
which was carried by a majority of 330 to 
291. Disraeli now paid the penalty of the 
i?rror which he liad committed in 1857. Had 
he still possessed the votes which he lost at the 
general election in that year, he would have 
carried his bill. His strate^ on the China 
question cost the conservatives twenty-six 
iseats, and had these been available in 1869 
the ayes for the government bill would have 



been 817 and the noes 304. He could then 
have appealed to his new constituencies with 
almost a certainty of success ; but his sin had 
found him out, and it was long ere he ceased 
to feel its consequences. Lord Derby, as it 
was, dissolved parliament, but without ob- 
taining a clear majority, though Disraeli was 
again at the head of a numerically powerful 
party, numbering 302 votes. A vote of want 
of confidence was at once proposed by Lord 
Hartington, and then happened one of the 
strangest things in the whole of Disraeli's life- 
time. War had broken out between France 
and Austria in May, and * failure to preserve 
the peace of Europe ' was one of the charges 
brought against the conservative government. 
In Lord Malmesbury's despatches lay an easy 
refutation of the charge ; but, although they 
were printed and ready fpr delivery long 
before the end of the debate, Disraeli, for 
reasons which have never been explained, 
would not allow them to be placed on the 
table of the house. Members voted in igno- 
rance of their contents, and the amendment 
was carried against the government by 323 to 
310 votes, a majority of thirteen. Mr. Hors- 
man and others declared afterwards that had 
they seen the blue book first they would have 
voted with ministers. Nobody knew tlien, and 
nobody knows now, by what motive Disraeli 
was actuated ; and it was as much a riddle 
to his colleagues as it was to every one else. 
The second administration of Lord Pal- 
merston constitutes a kind of landing-place 
in the career of Disraeli. In the fifth volume 
of the life of the late prince consort a con- 
versati(m is mentioned which took place in 
January 18(51 between the prince and the 
leader of the opposition, in which Disraeli 
declared that the conservative party did not 
wish to take advantage of the weakness of 
the government, but on the contrary were 
willing to support them provided they plunged 
into no system of 'democratic finance,' aa 
they had shown an inclination to do in I860. 
This * time-honoured rule of an honourable 
opposition,' says Sir Theodore Martin, was 
strictly observed in the session of 1861. But 
when the condition on which it rested was 
violated, Disraeli did not find his own party 
very willing to reverse their attitude. Their 
confidence in his leadership had been some- 
what shaken by the events of the past ^\e 
years. The reform agitation, which had re- 
vived immediately on Lord Palmerston's resig- 
nation, subsided again, curiously enough, as 
soon as he returned to office ; and many tory 
members considered that the prime minister 
was a better representative m conaervatiye 
opinions than the leader of the oppoution. 
Disraeli at this time often sat alone upon the 
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front bench, and in 1862, when an opportunity 
occurred of defeating the government, on Lord 
Falmerston declaring that he would make it 
a cabinet question, Mr. Walpole, who had 
charge of the hostile resolution, positively re- 
fused to go on with it. Disraelts imperturb- 
ability under every kind of attack or disap- 
pointment has often been remarked ; but it was 
sometimes more apparent than real. And men 
who sat exactly opposite to him at this period 
of his life used to say that they could tell when 
he was moved by the darkening of his whole 
face. Not a muscle moved ; but gradually his 
nale complexion assumed a swarthier hue, and 
it was plain that he was struggling with emo- 
tions wnich he was anxious to avoid bet ray ing. 
At this particular stage of his career he had 
perhaps some reason for despondency. He had 
begun well. He had completely lived down 
the ill effects of his first appearance and his 

-early eccentricities. He had reconstructed 
the conservative party, and made it once 
more as powerful an opposition as it had been 
under Sir Robert Peel. Down to 1855 all had 
gone on favourably, but since that time his 
lortune seemed to have deserted him. The 
party for which he had done so much were 
insubordinate and suspicious, and talked of 
finding another leader. This was eminently 
unjust to Disraeli, since it was impossible in 
those days to make head against the popu- 
larity of LordPalmerston, and no other leader 
whom the party could have chosen was likely 
to have shown more courage and confidence 
in adversity. But there is no doubt that this 
feeling of dissatisfaction prevailed widely in 
the conservative ranks, and that Disraeli at 
times felt it deeply. 

It was at this very time, however, that 
he made some of his best speeches. Two of 

' them, delivered on 24 Feb. 1860 and 7 April 

i 1862 respectively, contain a criticism of Mr. 
Gladstone's financial system, on which the 

vjast word has not yet been spoken, and are 
well worth studying at the present day; 
while his annual surveys of Lord John Rus- 
sell's foreign policy are among the ablest, as 
well as the most humorous, speeches which 
he ever made. Lord Falmerston, however, 
was ' in for his life ; ' his personal influence 
was unrivalled, and, fortified by Mr. Glad- 
stone's budgets, his position was impreg- 
nable. The opposition was condemned to the 
dreary occupation of waiting for dead men's 
shoes. Ana no wonder they grew restless 
and dissatisfied. The general election of 1 865 
did nothing to improve their temper. They 
loet some twenty seats, and had Lord Pal- 
merston been a younger man they would have 
had another six or seven years of the cold 
shade to look forward to. 



The prime minister, however, died in Oc- 
tober 1865, and a new chapter in the life of 
Disraeli was oi)ened. Lord Falmerston was 
succeeded by Earl Russell, jSIr. Gladstone 
leading the IIousc of Commons. A reform 
bill was introduced by the government, di- 
vided into two parts, and the house was in- 
vited to consent to the extension of the fran- 
chise before it was made acquainted with the 
scheme for the distribution of seats. In op- 
position to this proposal a considerable section 
of the liberal party made common cause with 
the conservatives, and acquired thereby the 
title of * the Cave ' bestowed on them by Mr. 
Bright. The government were compelled to 
bring in an entire measure, but this did not 
save them from ultimate discomfiture. They 
fixed the borough occupation franchise at 7/., 
and the question arose whether it should be 
a rental or a rating franchise ; that is to say^ 
whether the 71. should be what the tenant 
actually paid to his landlord, or what he was 
assessed at to the poor rate. If he was as- 
sessed at 7/., his actual rent would be a trifle 
higher. The government adopted the former 
of these two views, Disraeli and his new 
allies the latter, and the result was that, on 
a resolution moved by Lord Dunkellin, the 
ministers were defeated by a majority of 
eleven, and Lord Russell immediately re- 
signed. It was not to the amount of the 
(qualification that Disraeli objected so much 
as to the inferiority of a rental to a rating 
franchise, and his reasons for thinking so, for 
* making the rate-book the register,* were ex- 
plained by himself, even in 1859, when he 
thought the practical difliculties in the way 
of it were too great to be overcome. It fs 
important to remember this, because of the 
discussions that ensued in the following year 
when he brought in his own Reform bill, 
and endeavoured to base the franchise on the 
personal payment of rates. Tliis was the old 
constitutional qualification; the ratepayer 
was simply the old scot-and-lot voter, and 
though the franchise might be limited to men 
who paid a certain amount of rates, it should 
be the payment of rates and not the payment 
of rent which entitled him to a vote. This 
was the position contended for by Lord Dun- 
kellin, Sir Hugh Cairns, and other speakers ; 
and it is an entire mistake to suppose that 
the objection to the government proposal was 
that a 7/. qualification was too low. Lord 
Dunkellin was in favour of a lower one, and it 
was admitted by the whole opposition that 
this was a question of detail. The principle 
at issue was that the right to the franchise 
' should rest on the contribution to the poor 
I rate. Thus when in the foUowinff year Dis- 
I raeli proposed to give the franchise to all 
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ratepayers there was no such change of front, 
no such * unparalleled betrayal/ as Mr. Lowe 
charged him with. The conservative party 
had never taken their stand on any particular 
figure. And in point of fact the necessity of a 
rating suffrage pure and simple had long been 
contemplated by the two conservative leaders. 

The cabinet, however, was divided on the 
subject. Lord Derby, Disraeli, and the mar 
jority being in favour of a measure on which 
the two leaders of the party had for some 
time been agreed, while Lords Cranbome and 
Carnarvon and General Peel considered that 
it went too far. In deference to their opinions, 
and to avert their resignation, a measure of 
a different character was devised on the spur 
of the moment and subsec^uently submitted 
to the house. Disraeli, who had at one time 
tendered his own resignation, which of course 
was not to be heard of, was observed to be 
labouring imder very unwonted depression 
while discharging this unwelcome duty. But 
the * ten minutes' bill,* as it was named, was 
only bom to perish. The ministry soon found 
their new position untenable. Their own 
followers demanded the original scheme. The 
resignation of the dissentients was accepted : 
and on 18 March 1867 the more popular bill 
was introduced. 

On 12 April Mr. Gladstone moved an amend- 
ment which struck at the principle of the bill 
by proposing to give the franchise to the house- 
holder who compounded for the rates as well 
as to the householder wlio paid them. This 
debate was the first real trial of strength be- 
tween tlie government and the opposition, and 
when the numbers were read out, for Glad- 
stone's amendment 289, against it 310, a scene 
was witnessed in the house such as few of its 
oldest members recollected. The bursts of 
cheering were again and again renewed ; and 
none crowded to shake hands with the leader 
of the house more heartily than the very tory 
country gentlemen whom lie was absurdly 
said to have betrayed. The younger mem- 
bers of the party extemporised a supper at 
the Carlton and begged of him to join them. 
But, as Lady I^aconsfield was never tired of 
repeating, * Dizzy came home to m/;,' and then 
she would add how he ate half the raised 
pie and drank the wliole of the bottle of 
champagne which she had prepared in anti- 
cipation of his triumph. 

Perhaps the best defence of the conserva- 
tive Reform Bill within a narrow compass is 
to be found in Disraeli's speech at Edinburgh 
on 29 Oct. 1867, celebrated for its comparison 
of the * Edinburgh ' and * Quarterlv ' Reviews 
to the boots at tne Blue Boar and the cham- 
bermaid at the Red Lion. While regretting 
that the settlement of 1832 had not been re- 



spected by its authors, he had always reserved 
to the conservative party the full right of 
dealing with the question now that their op- 
ponents had reopened it, and of redressing 
the anomalies which confessedly existed in 
Lord Grey's Reform Bill In 1869 both Lord 
Derby and himself had come to the conclu- 
sion that between the existing 10/. franchise 
and household suffrage there was no trust- 
worthy halting-place. In their first Reform 
Bill they chose to abide by the former, and, 
that alternative having l>een rejected, they 
could in their second essay only have recourse 
to the latter. It is pretty clear that they were 
right, and that any intermediate francnise of 
71., 6/., or 6/. would have been swept away 
within a very few years of its creation. But 
at the time the experiment was regarded with 
considerable distrust and apprehension, which 
the results of the general election of 1868 
were not calculated to allay. But, whatever 
the policy of the measure, there could not be 
two opinions of the extraordinary ability dis- 
playeci by Disraeli in the conduct of it. Nor 
must the fact be forgotten that in the intro- 
duction of a measure repugnant to the pre- 
judices and connections oi conservatives in 
general, Disraeli, unlike Peel, carried his party 
with him. 

The Reform Bill became law in August 
1867, and then, his work being done. Lord 
Derby, who had long been a great sufferer 
from the gout, retired from office, and Mr. 
Disraeli realised the dreaiii of his youth, and 
became prime minister of England. But the 
popularity of the tory party did not ripen all 
at once. The Reform Bill of 1867 was not 
so inconsistent with the principles of toryism 
as many people supposed who took only the 
narrow view of tory principles which was 
fashionable about the middle of the century. 
The late Sir Robert Peel always regrett^ the 
extinction of those popular franchises which 
the first Reform Bill had abolished. And in 
1831 Ijord Aberdeen suggested household suf- 
frage to the Duke of Wellington as quite a 
natural and feasibly principle for the tory 
party to adopt without incurring either re- 
monstrance or reproach. But the tory party 
were not at first accredited with the change. 
The people were told that it had been wrung 
from a reluctant aristocracy by the liberal^ 
and the liberals reaped the whole benefit of it 
when the appeal to the people came. At the 
Guildhall ainncr on 9 rl^ov., Disraeli spoke 
confidently of the organisation and prospects 
of the conservatives. 'Arms of precision' 
would, he said, tell their tale. But he was 
doomed to disappointment, and Mr. Gladstone 
returned to power with a majority of 170. 

Now began the last long phaae of the Lish 
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question. Disraeli had always sympathised 
-with Ireland. We have seen what he said 
of her in 1837 and again in 1844. But he 
seems to have thought that the Irish famine 
had really settled the Irish question ' by the 
act of God ; ' and he used to point to the 
growing prosperity of Ireland between 1850 . 
and 1865 in proof of his assertion. He always 
contended that the Fenian conspiracy, which 
so alarmed Mr. Gladstone, was a foreign con- 
spiracy ; and that, when this had been elfec- 
tually crushed, England might have left Ire- 
land to proceed tranqiully along the path of 
improvement without further interference. 
Mr. Gladstone's Irish policy merely raked into 
a flame the embers which were all but extinct, 
revived hopes and aspirations which, except b^ 
a small party of conspirators, had been practi- 
cidly forgotten, and created a new Irish ques- 
tion for the present generation which other- 
wise would never have arisen. These were his 
general views. In 1871, two vears after the 
passing of the Church Bill, and one year after 
the passing of the Land Act, the condition of 
Ireland was worse than ever. A coercion bill 
was passed, and the Habeas Corpus Act was 
suspended. It was impossible to explain away 
sncn facts as these, and in his speech on the 
* Westmeath committee,' 27 Feb. 1871, Dis- 
raeli ' woke up,' as it was said, and delivered 
a speech in his old style which delighted the 
opposition benches. Mr. Gladstone's Irish 
legislation, just or unjust, had not only failed 
in ita avowed object — the removal, namely, of 
Irish discontent — but had rendered it still 
more rancorous. A darker and fiercer spirit 
had taken possession of Ireland than the one ; 
which had been driven out, and Mr. Gladstone 
had beckoned it to come in. 

The Black Sea conference, the treaty of 
Washington, the affair of Sir Spencer Robin- 
son, Sir Robert Collier, and Ewelme Rectory 
continued to furnish him with materials for 
sarcasm during the next two years, and in 
1872 he delivered two of his most famous 
speeches, one at Manchester on 3 April, and 
another at the Crystal Palace on 24 June. 
It was in the first of these that he likened 
the heads of departments in Mr. Gladstone's 

Sivemment, as ne sat opposite to them in the 
ouse of Commons, to * a range of extinct 
volcanoes.' But in the same speech is to be 
found also the best explanation and vindica- 
tion of the working of the English monarchy 
-with which we are acquainted, and which 
may now be called the locus clasidcus on the 
sumect. It has been quoted, and repeated, 
and borrowed, and abndged, and expanded 
over and over again. In the speech at the 
Crystal Palace he dwelt on his favourite dis- 
tinction between national and cosmopolitan 



principles as the distinctive creeds of toryism 
and liberalism, and claimed for the former 
that its watchwords were the constitution, 
the empire, and the people. The year, how- 
ever, which witnessed this revival of energy 
in the leader of the opposition, did not pass 
over without a severe domestic calamity 
which robbe<l his existence of its sunshine. On 
16 Dec. 1872 his wife, who had been created 
Viscountess Beaconstield, 30 Nov. 1 868, died, 
and he felt * that ht» had no longer a home.' 
In 1873 Mr. Gladstone, being defeated on 
the Irish University Education Bill, resigned 
office, and her majesty sent for Disraeli, who 
declined to form a government, and Mr. 
Gladstone returned to his seat. In the fol- 
lowing January, however, he dissolved parlia- 
ment rather suddenly. The opposition was 
placed in a clear majority ; Disraeli no longer 
hesitated, and the tory government of 1874 
came into beinp. It was the first time 
that the tories had commanded a majoritv 
since 1841, and Disraeli was now at length 
to reap the fruits of his long and patient 
devotion to the interests of his party. But 
the triumph had come too late, when it was 
impossible for him to carry out measures 
which, liad he been ten years younger, he 
would certainly have adopted. The enfran- 
chisement of the peasantry and the reform 
of our provincial administration would as- 
suredly have been anticipated by the author 
of * Coningsby ' and * Sybil,' the consistent 
upholder of local authoritv and jurisdiction, 
had his health and strengtJi been adequate to 
so arduous an undertaking. But though 
Disraeli was a man of naturally strong con- 
stitution, his strength had been severely tried. 
When he became prime minister for the 
second time he was m his sixty-ninth year, 
and these were not the i)iping days of peace 
when Lord Palmerston could slumber tran- 
quilly through his duties up to eighty years 
of age. The strain of leading the House of 
Commons had doubled since his time, and at 
: the end of the session of 1876 Disraeli found 
' it necessary to exchange that arduous position 
for the less trying duties which devolve on 
the leader of the House of Lords. On 1 1 Aug. 
1876 he made his last speech in the House of 
Commons. But the public had no suspicion 
of the tnith till the next morning, wnen it 
was officiallv announced that he was to be 
■ created Earl of Boaconsfield, and that his 
place in the lower house was to be taken by 
I Sir Stafford Northcote. The English House 
. of Commons may have known more subtle 
philosophers, mon» majestic orators, more 
! thoroughly consistent politicians, but never 
one who loved it better or was more zealous 
, for its dignity and honour. 
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The tory administration from 1874 to 1880 
will probably be remembered in history rather 
by the strongly marked features of it« foreign 
and colonial policy than by an^ less imposing 
records. At the same time it would be a 
mistake to overlook the fact that in the field 
of domestic legislation it accomplished nu- 
merous reforms of a useful and popular de- 
scription, and effected a satisfactory settle- 
ment of more than* one long- vexed question 
in which the working class was deeply inte- 
rested. We need only name such measures as 
the Factorv Acts of 1874 and 1878, the Em- 
ployers and Workmen Act (abolishing impri- 
sonment for breach of contract), the Conspi- 
racy and Protection to Property Act (enlarg- 
ing the right of combination), the Poor Law 
Amendment Act, the Public Health Act, the 
Artisans* Dwellings Act, the Commons Act, 
and, last but not least, the Factories and 
Workshops Act. On 29 March 1 878, Mr. Mac- 
donald, the labour representative, said of this 
bill, that it would reaound to the honour and 
credit of the government. On 16 July 1875, 
Mr. Mundella thanked the home secretary, on 
behalf of the working men of England, * for the 
very fair way in which he had met the repre- 
sentations of both masters and men.' But it 
is rather by the policy which he pursued in the 
east of Europe and in India tnat Disraeli's 
claim to distinction during the last ten years of 
his life will generally be judged. Before, how- 
ever, we pass on to these questions, we must 
notice one act of his administration which 
cost him nearly a third of his popularity at a 
single stroke : we mean the Public W^orship 
Regulation Act. Tliis act, though really less 
stringent in its provisions than the Church 
Discipline Act, and though Disraeli himself 
was personally averse to it, was made odious 
to the clergy bv an unfortunate phrase which 
he applied to it. lie said it was a bill * to 
put down ritualism.' This unlucky expres- 
sion brought a hornets' nest about his ears, 
and alienated a considerable body of sup- 
porters who had transferred their allegiance 
from Mr. Gladstone to the leader of the con- 
servative party, when this unpardonable 
offence drove them away from him for ever. 

Macaulay complains of the war policy 
of Mr. Pitt, that it halted between two 
opinions. * Pitt should either,' he says, * have 
thrown himself heart and soul into Burke's 
conception of the war, or else have abstained 
altogether.' Tliis criticism represents perhaps 
to some slight extent what future historians 
will say of the policy of Lord Beaconsfield, 
as we must in future style him, though 
not of l^aconsfield himself. lie avoided 
the mistakes of Lord Aberdeen, and, by his 
courage and decision at a critical moment, 



saved England from war and Turkey from 
destruction. But it will probably be thought 
hereafter that the same courage and decision 
exhibited at an earlier stage of the negotia- 
tions would have produced still more satis- 
factory results, ana have prevented the cam- 
paign of 1877 altogether. When Russia made 
a ca9U8 belli of Turkey's refusal to sign the 
protocol submitted to her in the spnng of 
that year, then, it may be thought, was Eng- 
land's real opportunity for the adoption of 
decisive measures. Lord Derby declared the 
conduct of Russia to be a gross breach of tr^ty 
obligations, yet resolvea to remain neutral 
unless certain specific British interests were 
assailed or threatened. But for the neglect 
of this opportunity Beaconsfield was not re- 
sponsible. The cabinet was divided in opinion, 
and the party of compromise prevailea. 

In favour of tliis policy there are indeed 
several arguments to be adduced. Public 
opinion hcul been violently excited against 
Turkey by what will long be remembered as 
the ^Bulgarian atrocities,' or the outrages 
said to have been committed by the bashi- 
bazouks in the suppression of the Bulgarian 
insurrection. These outrages were discovered 
shortly afterwards to have been either gross 
exaggerations or pure inventions. But the 
effect of them had not subsided by the spring 
of 1877 ; and the violent and inflammatory' 
harangues poured like torrents of lava on the 
heads of a government which could be base 
enough to sympathise with the autliors of 
them intimioated some of Beaconsfield's col- 
leagues, and made Lord Derby's answer to 
the Russian announcement the only one pos- 
sible. In the second place it may be said that 
the time for maintaining the integrity of the 
Turkish empire by force of arms had in 1877 
already gone by ; that when Russia violated 
the treaty of Paris in 1871, then was th«> 
time for England and the other powers to 
have taken up arms in its defence ; and that 
their refusal to do so amounted to a tacit ad- 
mission that the treaty was obsolete. ' Turn 
dccuit metuisse tuis,' Russia may have said 
with some reason ; and on this view of the 
situation it might of course be maintaine<l 
fairly that in case of any future quarrel be- 
tween Turkey and Russia the intervention 
of England was limited to the protection of 
her own interests. The only doubt that re- 
mains is whether the same end could not 
have been better served by exhibiting in 
1877 the attitude which we re8er\'ed fat 1878, 
and whether to have maintained the Turkish 
empire as it then stood would not have been 
a better guarantee for British interests than 
the treaty of Berlin. Beaconsfield would 
have said yes. But he was oyemiled as we 
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have seen ; and that being 80, history will not to his *St.»initic instincts,' which wen^ sujh 

denvthat he made the best of a bad bargain, posed to taint all his vit?ws of th»* relations 

T^he war b<.»t ween Russia and Turkov ended between Tiirkfv and her christian subjects. 
•with the treaty of San St<»phnuo, ])y wliich liut they could km>w little of Heacon'sficld 
the empire of Turkey in Europe was effaced, who supposed that his S^^-mitic instincts led 
and a new state, the mere tool of Kussia, was him to any partiality for the Turks. On 
to stretch from the Danube to the .Kj^ean. the contrary, he always describes them in 
Beaconsfield instantly demanded that the *Tancred' as the ^'•reat oppn?ssors of the 
treaty should be submitted to the other Euro- Arabs, with whom lay his real sympathies, 
pean powers. The refusal of Russia brought and as a tribe of semi-b:irb.irous con(juorors, 
the English fleet to the Dardanelles, and a who, with many of the virtues of a dominant 
division of our Indian army to Malta. Then race to rt»commend them, were without any 
at last Russia submitted to the inevitable, true civilisati(m, literature, or science. When 
The congress assembled at Rerlin, and Dea- he said in the House of Commons that he did 
consfield and Lord Salisbury went out as not much btdieve in the stories of the Turks 
the English plenipotentiaries. The object torturing their prisoners, as they generally 
of this countr\' was to bar the advance of had a mucli mon» expeditious mode of dis- 
Kussia to the Mediterranean, either by the ! posing of them, he was simply stating that 
northern or the southern route, eitiier by liul- | to give (quarter to rebels was not one of the 
garia or by Asia Minor. The treaty of Her- Turkish traditions: and for this, forsooth, ho 
lin and the Anglo-Turkish conv(»ntion com- was accused of* flippancy ' in dealing with a 
hined were supposed to have effi»cted these grave subject. This charge, however, was 
objects. And when the plenip»)tentiaries re- ' scarcely so absurd as the sug^re^tion nuidt* in 
tume<l to London on lo May 187?^, bringing some (juarters that his summons of Indian 
'peace with honour,' th»» pojiularity of Bea- troops to Malta was a ])recedent for bringing 
consfield njarh(»d its culminating ]M)int. This them to England and overthrowing our liber- 
was allowed bv Mr. Gladstone himself in the ties by force! The lawvers in both houses 
eloquent tribute which he paid to a deceased of parliament got up long debates on the 
rival. Rut Beaconsfield lived to show him- technical c(mstru(rtion of the statute by which 
self even greater in adversity than he had the English aufl Indian armies were amalga- 
been in prosp<»rity, and by the dignity with mated, and it was contended by the op])osi- 
which he bon» the loss of power to win ovt'ii t ion that this (^mjiloyment ot'the Indian army 
more a<lmirat ion and respect than he had ever was a <lirect breach of it. Tlie case was 
known when he ]M)ssessed it. argued with e([ual ability oti Iwhilf of the 

In view of quite recent circumstances it government: but the ]>eopleof England took 

may be well to point out that, as the main a broad«'r view, deciding, on the principle of 

object of the treaty of Berlin was to exclude rnhf-f pnpuU suprnna ipi\ that f;ov«'rnment 

Russia from the Mediterranean, so one of the was justifit;d by circumstauci's, and were not 

bestmeansofeflectingthatobject was thought sorry perhaps at the same time to discover 

to lie in the constitution of a stronir and in- that they were a greater military power tlian 

dependent state between the Adriiitic and they had supposed. 



the Black Sea. But though the materials for 
such a barrier might ultimately be found in 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Roumelia, tlu»y 



Ik^aconsfield's ])olicy in India was has»*d 
on the principh.' of mattfrial guarantees. He 
did not thiuK it safe to trust iMitirelv to 



did not exist in 1878; and what Beacons- moral ones : to friendshijjs, which are depen- 
field designed by the provisional settlement ; dent up<m interests, or to interests which 
then effected ly-as to place the people in a I are necessarily fluctuating with ever\' m«)ve- 
position to develope them. To this end it ' ment of the world around us. E>jp»'cially was 
was necessarj' to loose these provinces from this true in his oj)inion of Indian states and 
the grasp of Russia, to protect them in the rulers. Tiiere an? thost? who think that the 
cultivation of their internal resources, to en- contingent benefits of insurance are not worth 
courage them in the accumulation of wealth, ' the ctirtain cost, ami there is an influential 
and, generally, to gain time for those habits school of foreign ])olicy in England which 
and instincts to mature themselves which are inculcates tiiis belief. T«> this it is sulli- 
essential to permanent independence. It was cient to say tliat Bejiconstield was diametri- 
hoped that by the treaty of Berlin these? cally r>])posod. Tlie oc(Mi]mtion of Cyprus, 
ends would be' attained, and that the conce]>- predicted, by the bye, in * Tancred,' the re- 
tion itself is worthy of a gn.»at statesman is I tent ion of Candahar, and the scht^me of the 
surely not to be disputed. I* scientific frontier,' show that he cherished 

Beaconsfield's policy on the Eastern ques- the tra<litions of Pitt. Canning, and Palmers- 
tion was constantly ascribed by his enemies ton, who desired England to be a great empire 
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as well as a pros])erou8 community. But ] the Afghan war begun once more to gather 
it was in tlie advice tendered to her majesty round his administration. A war with the 
to assume the title of Empress of India that Zulus in South Africa, attended by serious 
Beaconsfield was supposed to have given disasters, and the continued depression of tlie 
the rein most freely to his heated imagina- j agricultural and commercial mterests, com- 
tion and innate sympathy with despotism. , bined to create that vague discontent through- 
We notice the chargt», not because we believe out the country which always portends a 
that there was a particle of truth in it, but change of government. It is remarkable, in- 
because no biography of this eminent man , deed, that the most sanguine member of the 
would be complete without some further re- opposition did not look forward to more than 
ference to his su])posed sympathy w^ith per- i a bare majority, and that most of the whig 
sonal government. | leaders despaired of their fortunes altogether. 

Beaconsfield was the first to perceive that j Beaconsfield himself, perhaps, foresaw what 
one tendency of the Reform JJill of 1832 ' was likely to happen more clearly than any 
was to increase the power of individuals, and ' one. * I think it very doubtful whet her you will 
that he would have been well pleased to see find us here this time next year,' was his re- 
it turned to the advantage of the crown may ' mark to a friend who came to take leave of 
readily be granted, lie saw that with the him in Downing Street before leaving Eng- 
removal of those restraints which are imposed I land for a twelvemonth. But neither he nor 
on the most powerful of ministers by an oli- ; any one else expected so decisiye a defeat, 
garchical constitution one guarantee against I Encouraged for the moment by great electoral 
personal supremacy had vanished. Unless i successes at Liverpool, Shefiield, and South- 
some substitute for it could be found in the \ wark, the cabinet determined to dissolve i)ar- 
royalprerogative, we seemed threatened with liament in March 1880, and the result was 
a septennial dictatorship. Democracy is fa- i that the tory party lost a hundred and eleven 
vourable to tribunes, and tribunes are not , seats. Beaconsfield at once resigned when 
celebrated for their moderation, disinterest- | he saw that the day was irretrievablv lost, 
edness, or love of constitutional liberty, and Mr. Gladstone returned to power tor the 
With each enlargement of our electoral sys- | second time with an immense majoritv. 
tem the danger would grow worse, as great , During the brief priod of political leader- 
masses of people, esi)ecially uneducated . ship that still remained to him, Beaconsfield 
masses, can only comprehend simplicity, and conducted himself with g^at wisdom and 
are impatient of all the complicated machi- moderation. It was owing to his advice that 
nery, the checks and counter-checks on which I the House of Lords accepted both the Burials 
constitutional systems are dependent. It may Bill and the Ground Game Bill, reserving 
not have seemed impossible to Beaconsfield at their strength for the more important and 



one time that the crown might come to re]>re- 
sent that personal element in the govern- 
ment of the count rv which democracies love. 



mischievous proposals which he believed to 
be in store for them. Thus when government, 
to please their Irish supporters, passed the 



It is said that one of his colleagues who I Compensation for Disturbance Bill through 
disagreed with him, conversing with an ac- i the commons, he was able to secure its rejec- 
quaintance on her majesty's known attach- ' tion in the House of Ijords with less strain 
ment to Beaconsfield, said : * He tells her, sir, i on their lordships' authority than might 
that she can govern like Queen Elizabeth.' ' otherwise have been occasioned. In thefol- 
But what-ever he told his sovereign it did not lowing session and within six weeks of his 
go beyond what has been already explained. ' death he spoke with great eloquence and 
And considering that a minister who is a ' earnestness against the evacuation of Can- 
dictator is really more powerful than either ' dahar (4 March), and it was in this speech 
king or queen, and that the mischief which he that he uttered the memorable words which 
may accomplish in seven years is incalculable, ' will long live in English history : * But, my 
it Lsafter all a question perhaps whether some lords, the key of India is not Iterat or Caa- 
increase in the direct power of the crown ' dahar; the key of India is London.' This, 
might not be for the public good. I though not the last time that his voice was 

By his removal to the House of Lords the heard in the House of Lords, was the last of 
government was decidedly weakened, but | his great speeches. About three weeks aft«r- 
Beaconsfield's own abilities were as conspicu- wards he was known to be indisposed, and 
ous in the one house as in the other, and i though his illness fluctuated almost from day 
some of his greatest speeches were delivered to day, and was not for some time supposed 
during the l^t five years of his life. But the to be dangerous, he never left the house 
clouds which had been dispersed by the treaty | again. For the space of four weeks the public 
of Berlin and the successful termination of j anxiety grew dady more intense ; ana from 
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every class of society, and from all quarters 
of the kingdom, came ever-increasing demon- 
strations of his deep and widespread popula- 
rity. All his errors were forgotten, and men 
thought only of the wit that had so long de- 
lighted them, of the eloquence which had so 
often thrilled them, and of those lofty concep- 
tions of public duty which, if sometimes mis- 
taken in particulars, were always instinct 
with the proudest tradit ions of English st ates- 
manship. The imanimoiis voice of the Eng- 
lish nation confessed in a moment the great 
genius and the true patriot who was about 
to be taken from them ; and when the fatal 
termination of his illness on 19 April was 
mode known to the nation it was followed 
by a general burst of sorrow, sucli as was 
scarcely elicited even by the death of the Duke 
of Wellingfton. 

He does not sleep among the heroes and 
the statesmen by whose side he was worthy 
to be laid. He had left express directions 
that his last resting-place should be next to 
JjadyHeaconsfield's at Hughenden, and there, 
accordingly, on 26 April, he was lowered to 
his grave in the pn.'senee of an illustrious 
group of mourners of all ranks and parties. 
A few davs afterwards the queen in person, 
accompanied by the Princess Beatrice, placed 
a wreath of flowers on the tomb of her de- 
ceased servant, and with that ceremonv the 
vault was finally closed, and the name of 
Beaconsfield passed into the posses.-^ion of 
historv. 

That he was a great man who scaled the 
heights of fortune and won the battle of life 
against odds which seemed to be irresistible, 
and who at the gloomiest moments of his ca- 
reer never lost heart or hope, can no longer be 
a matter of controversy. A combination of 
genius, patience, intrepiditv, and strength of 
will, such as occurs only at intervals of cent u- 
ries, could alone have enabled him to succeed, 
and that combination is greatness. Of the 
means by which he rose to power, and the 
extent to which he was favoured by chance, 
different opinions will probably long be en- 
tertained, but as far as wo can judge at pre- 
sent, his errors seem rather to have sprung 
from a reliance upon false analogies than 
from any deliberate design to make a tool of 
party, or rise by the profession of principles 
which he was prepared at any moment to 
abandon. It is most probable that he really 
believed in the popular toryism which he 
preached, and that he did not make sufficient 
allowance for the force of modem radicalism 
which was alreadv in possession of the field. 
At the same time it is necessary' to remember 
that the democratic Refo^ Bill, which Dis- 
raeli earned twenty years ago^ has proved 



the existence of a couftervative spirit among 
the working classes, in which it may be said, 
perhaps, that he alone of all his contem- 
poraries believed ; that under that franchise 
' we had tlie first torv majority which liad 
been returned for a whole gen»Tat ion; and 
that under a still more enlarged franchise we 
have seen a torv party returned to ])arlia- 
, ment numbering nearly half tlie House of 
I (.'ommons. These are facts to which their due 
weigiit must be allowed in estimating the 
])olitical foresight which proclaimed that tory 
principles would, if properly explained, bo 
supported by the English masses. 

'lo the foreign policy of which Beacons- 
j held was the expon«'nt justice could hardly 
' bt* done, except under a syst«;m of govern- 
ment more stable than our own has now be- 
come. Beaconsfield no doubt carried popular 
opinion witli him on the Eastern question, 
and it is possible that if he had been al- 
lowed his own way hr. might have obtained 
j such a hold upon the working classes as 
I to have averteci the defeat which overtook 
him in 1880. Hut all this is matter of con- 
jecture. AVe only s»'e that, not withstanding 
the enthusiasm which his foreign pi>licy haa 
inspired, t he people were ready on vtTV slight 
provocation to depose him in favour ot a 
statesman by whom it was sure to be re- 
versed. It is enough to atlirm that Beacons- 
I field was a great statesman, though history 
' may still decide that his poli(T, i)oth foreign 
I and domestic, was founded on a miscalcula- 
I tion of the forces at his command, as well as 
I of those that were opposed to him. 

Beaconsfield has been described as rather a , 
debater than an orator. If concise and lumi- 
j nous argfument, felicitous imagery, satire un- 
: equallea both for its wit and its severity, and 
the power of holding an audience enchained 
for many hours at a time, do not constitute an 
orator, the description may be just. But it 
is one that will exclude from the list of ora- 
tors a multitude of great names which the 
common consent of mankind has enrolled in 
it; nor can the quality of moral earnestness, 
resulting from a sincere belief in the justice 
of his own cause, verv well be denied to that 
eloquent vindication of a suffering interest 
which won the assent of Mr. ( Jladstone. His 
great sjweclies on the monarchy and the 
empire breathe the ripened conviction of a 
lifetime. 

That Beaconsfield, had he not forsaken lite- 
rature for politics, might have eciualled the 

fame of some of our greatest English writers, is 
an opinion which has been expressed by very 
competent and impartial critics. And we 
doubt, as it is, whether the non-political parts 
of * Coningsby ' and * Sybil ' are either as well 

i2 
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known or as much admired as they desen-e most admired. Neither this, however, nor 
to be. His three best novels, considered only 'Alroy ' (1833), nor tlie 'Rise of Iskander.' 
from a dramatic point of view, are the two nor * Count Alarcos' (1839), nor the * Revo- 
just mentioned and * Henrietta Tempk',' pub- [ lutionar}' Epick* (1834), are worthy of tho 
lished in 1837. Of these three the plots are . author's j^enius. He seems at one time to 
skilfully constructed, the characters admi- , have fancied that nature had intended him for 
rably drawn, and the style in the more col- i a poet. But even as a writer of poetical j)ro>i* 
loquial and humorous passa^'-es frt\sh, lively, he is not to be admired. His writings when- 
and piquant. In * Henrietta Temple/ indeed, ' he essays this style afford too many instanct\< 
there is not much character, except perhaps of the false sublime, and of stilted rhetoric 
in the Roman catholic ]>riest, Glastonbury, ' mistaken for the 8i)ontaneoiL«» utterance of 
aportrait which we would not willingly have the imagination, to be entitled to any but 
•missed. But the story of the lovers is told | very qualilied commendation.. Of a style 
with great sweetness and beauty, though the ' exactly suited to the description of what \ve 
author does not affect to touch those dee])er call society, of its sayings and its doings, its 
chords of passion which a waken tears and pity. ' sense and its folly, its vices and its virtues, 
In * Sybil * he may have intended to do so ; ' Disraeli was a perlect master. In the tlirtv 
and in the passion of Ste])hen Morley for the burles<jues whicli he -wrote in his youth, *Tlie 
heroine he has made the nearest approach to ' Infernal Marriage,' *Ixion in iteaven,' and 
it which we find in any of liis works. But > * Popanilla* (1828), this talent is disiilayetl 
hehasonlypartially succeeded even here, and I to great advantage. The second is ])erhaps 
it is evident that his strength did not lie in , the best. The dinner party at 01ym]>us, with 
the delineation of this class of emotions. The | Apollo for Byron, and Jupiter for George IV, 
plot in ^Coningsby' is perhaps the best of all, ^ is excellent. Proserpine in Elysium, where 
but both in this story and in the one which she develojKKl a taste for society, and her re- 
immediately succeeded it we have a proces- ceptions were the most brilliant of the sea- 
sion of characters which would have amply son, is also most diverting, 
atoned for the worst plot that ever was con- ' In private life he is said to have been kind 
struct ed. The best painters of character in ' and constant in his friendships, liberal in his 
our literature might be proud of two such I charities, and prompt to recognise and assist 
portraits as Lord Mamey and ^Ir. Ormsby. struggling merit wherever his attention wa'* 

In * Coningsby ' Disraeli first gave to , directed to it. In general society he was not 
the world that eloquent vindication of the a great talker, and few of his witticisms have 
Jewish race which has been rightly considered been preserved wliich were not uttered on 
to reflect so much honoiu* on himself. In some public occasion. He usually bad rather 
* Tancred ' he leads his readers into * the a preoccupied air, and though he was a gre.it 
Desert,' the cradle of the Arabs, from which admirer of gaiety and good si)irits in those 
they spread east and west, and became known who surrounded him, he was incapable of 
as the Moors in S])ain and the Jews in Pales- abandoning himself to the pleasures of the 
tine. Nothing can be more interesting than moment, whatever they might be, like Lord 
his account of the manners and the men, of Derby or Lord Palmerston. He was no 
which neither are much changed since the sportsman ; and though he records in his 
days of the patriarchs — nothing finer than letter to his sister that he once rode to hounds, 
his picture oi the rocks and towers of Jeru- and rode well, he seems to have been satis- 
salera, or the green forests of the Lebanon. ' fi(?dwith that exptirience of the chase. Though 

His other novels, both his earlier and his ' a naturalist and a lover of nature in all her 
later ones, are decidedly inferior to these, forms, he had neither game nor gamekeepers 
Of * Vivian Grey' neither the plot nor the i at home. He preferred peacocks ti) pheasants, 
characters are really good. In this, far more and left it to his tenants to supply his table 
than in either * Coningsby ' or * Sybil,' it was as they chose. In his own woods and gardenia 
the political satire which took the world by he found a constant source of interest and 
storm ; but we doubt if any one could read amusement, while few things pleased him 
it now without weariness. * Venetia ' and better than a walk or drive through the 
the* Young Duke' are not political, and they Iwautiful woodland scenery of the Cliilt-em 
narrowly miss being dull. * Lothair * (1870) Hills, with some appreciative companion to 
and * Endymion' (1880) are of very different whom he could enlarge on the great conspi- 
degrees ojf merit, and though we c^innot call racy of the seventeenth century which was 
the latter dull, most of Disraeli's admirers hatched in the midst of them. He has added 
will wish that it had never been published. , one more to the historical associations in which 

Of those whi(!h have not already been ' they are so rich ; and no touiist who pays 
mentioned, 'Contarini Fleming 'has been the ^ his homage to Great Hampden and Checquers 
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Court will henceforth think his pilgrimage ' yard, Dublin (Fosteu, Collrvtanea Gfnealo- 
complete without a visit to the shades of i^/o^, pp. 0-16, 60; Xofrs and Queries^ 5th 
Hiurhenden and the tomb of Lord iieacous- | ser. vi. 47, 1.36, xi. :^.*?, 117). 
tield. Isaac was s^'ut at an early a^^e to a school 

[The chief authorities are Sir Theodore Mjir- ' near Knfield, kept by a Si^otchman named 
tin's Life of tho Prince Coustirt, 1880; The Ri^^ht Morison. Before 17K) hf.? was staying with 
Hon. Benjamin Disnieli, n Biography, lSo4 ; Mo- j his father's a<;ont at Amst».Tdam, and study- 

^*"" ' "' returned 




poet 
led 



tin's Life of Lord Lyndhurst, 1883; the Karl of | \,i^ ambition, and liis father arm n^red to place 
Malme.Hbiiry s Memoirs of an ex-Ministcr^^ 1884; • 1,^^ in a commercial houso at IWdeaux. The 



A\it and \Vi8d()m of Lord BeMConsfield ; (ireville ,.r»„fi, «-«f.,^f.».i „„,i ft.» „ ♦;«,««.,,! ft *.« 
T> 10.T4 oe 1^ 1 n 100I V" n I- \ nut n protested, and lor a time was lelt to 

Papers, 1874-85; Croker Papers, 1S84; Keboels \- . ^„*', i . •' it 

Toiy Administmtion. 1886. ^I^nl Be^eonstiuld, '' '''>'' '^''^''''' "^^^P^^, \ ITTn"^'!: 
by T. P. O'Connor, of ..hich a 6th edition af- ' domiim^rommerce, andlrlt it at Uolt Court 
peared in 1884, give^ a hostile aeeoimt of his ^'^^ ^f; Jo iiisou s inspect mn, but the doctor 
political career. An ehilK»nite sketch, arriving at ' ^^"« "^ ftndtlu! manuscript was return.-d un- 
very favourable conrlusions, by Georg J'.randes, opened. ^ In April liiS6 he imj)lor»'d Vice- 
was issued at Copenhagen in 1878. It wa-« trans- **ini>is Knox ^({.v.], master of Tunbridge 
laied from the Danish into (lerman in 1879 and grammarschool,wh(mi ho only knew through 
into Kngli>h in 1880. Mr. G. C. Thompson in his writings, to receive him into his house as 
1886 published Public Ojiinion and Lorrl Boa- I an enthusiastic admiivr and disciple (see 
ctjnsficld, 1875-80, an exposition of the fluctna- letters in Ge/if. Mntj. l.<4s, pt. ii. p. l>9). In 
tions of public opinion ats expressed in newspapers December 17b() he lirst ajjpcarcd in print with 
and publislied speeches ngjirding Lord IJeaeons- uvindicationof Dr. Johnsou'scharact^Tsigned 
fields foreign poliey.] T. K. K. ' ; j, y) I.' in the ' Gcnth'inan's Magazine.' 

D'ISRAELI,LSAAO(1766-1848),author, ' Somn poor verso addressed to Kicliard (rough 
waflboniat Eniield, Middlesex, in May 1706. fq.v."',the well-known topographer, then an 
IlisancestorswereJews who had been driven Enfield neip^libour, was j)rinted in the * St. 
from Spain on account of their ndiy;ion, and James's Chroniilt* ' on -JO Nov. 1787. Gough 
had taken refug-e in Venice late in the made a sarcastic acknowledgment, and tem- 
fifteenth century. His father, lienjamin porarily damped the writer's poetic ardour. 
D'lsraeli, was born 22 Sept. 17.30; settled in ' His father, dissatisiied with his studious 
£ng^land in 1748, prospered as a imirchant, habits, sent him to travel in France, and at 
and was made an Eng-lish citizen by act of Paris D*lsra»'li read largely and met many men 
denization 24 Aug. 1801. In the act he is ' of letters, lie was home airain in 17S'J, when 
dejjcrilx'd as * formerly of Cento in Italy.' He he published in the ' ( lentieman's Magazine * 
"was a member of the London congregation of for July an ammymous attack on Peter Pin- 
Spanish and Portujruesc Jews, and married dar (Dr. John Wolcot), entitled 'An Abuse 
at their synagogue in Bevis Marks : first, on of Satire.' Woleot attributed thi; attack to 
'2 April 1756, Kebecca Mendez, daughter of William IT.iyley, and virulently abused him. 
Ga?par Mendez Furtado ; and secondly, on ' D'lsraeli avowed liim>elf the author, and 
28 May 1705, Sarah Siprut or Seyproot de was a])j)lauded by tlios»i wlio had suiiered 
Gahay. By his first wife,who died 1 Feb. 1 765, from Wolcot's lash. 1 1 eurv .lames Pye ^q. v.] 
he liad one daughter, llachel, who married, patronised him, ami finally b'd tlie elder 
4 July 1792, Mordecai, aliaf< Angelo Tedesco D'lsraeli to couseut to his sf)n's arloption of 
of Leghorn. Isaac was the sole issue of the a literary career, hi 17tH) D'Israeli's first 
second marriage. Benjamin D'lsraeli died on volume, a ^ Defenee of Po**t ry ' in vitso, was 
28 Xov. 1816, at his house in Church Street, dedicated to Pye. He became intimate, 
Stoke Ncwington, where ho had lived since through Pye, with Jaui'-s IVttit Andrews 
1801, and was buried in the cemetery of the [q. v.], who introduced liiin ro Samuel IJogers, 
Spanish and Portuguese Jews at Mile End. andhemadetheacquaintanceof Woleot, who 
It is curious to note that another Benjamin received him kindly. In 1791 and 1801 
D'lsraeli or Disraeli was u public notary in D'lsraeli wrote tlie annual verses for the 
Dublin from 1788 to 17(K5, and subsequently , Liteniry Fund (cf. (rent. Matj, Ixxi. 446), 
untill810aprominentmember of the Dublin j and in lSO."i publislied a voluuie of •Narra- 
Stock Exchange. He built a hous»; called tive Poems.' As a poet he showed little 
Beechey Park, co. Carlo w, in 1810, and in ' promise. 

the same year became sheriff of co. Carlow. j From an early period D'lsraeli read re- 
He died at Beechey Park 9 Aug. 1814, aged gnlarly at the British .Museum, where he met 
48, and was buri^ in St. Peter's church- j Douce, who encouragr'd him in his literary 
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researches. In 1791 he issued anonymously until the age of forty-seven a member, like 
an interesting collection of ana in a single his father, of the London congregation of the 
volume entitled * Curiosities of Literature, Spanish and Portuguese Jews, and an annual 
consist ing of Anecdotes,Characters, Sketches, contributor to its funds. On 3 Oct. 1 813 the 
and Obser\'ation.s, Literary, Critical, and His- elders of the synagogue without consulting 
torical.* D'Israeli was folio wing the example him elected him warden. D'Israeli declined 
of his friend Andrews and of William Seward, to serve, and in a letter dated December 1 81 3 
each of whom had lately issued collections of expressed astonishment that an office whose 
literary anecdotes. He presented the copy- duties were * repulsive to his feelings' should 
right to his publisher, John Murray, of 32 have been conferred on * a man who has li%'ed 
Fleet Street (father of John Murray of Albe- out of the sphere of your observations . . . 
marie Street), but the book had an immediate who can never unite in your ])ublic worship 
success, and D'Israeli repurchased the copy- becau8e,a8 now conducted, it disturbs instead 
right at a sale a few years later. A second of exciting religious emotions* (Picciotto, 
volume was added in 1703, a third in 1817, Sketches of Anglo-Jeivish IIii*t,) Forrefiusal 
two more in 18:?3, and a sixth and last in ' to accept the office of warden D'Israeli was 
1834. The work was repeatedly revised and , fined by the elders 40/. In March 1814 he 
reissued in DTsraeli's lifetime (3rd edit. 1793, repudiated this obligation, but wrote that he 
7th edit. 1823, 9th edit. 1834, 12th edit. 1841). I was willing to continue the ordinary contri- 
Similar compilations followed, and achieved butions. In 1817 the elders insisted on the 
like success. * A Dissertation on Anecdotes* payment of the fine, and D'Israeli resigned 
appeared in 1793, * An Essay on the Literary I his membership of the congregation. His 
Character' in 1795 (3rd edit! 1822,4th 1828), withdrawal was not formally accepted till 
'Miscellanies, or Literary Recollect ions,' de- ' 1821, when he paid up all arrears of dues 
dicated to Dr. Hugh liownman [q. v.], in j down to 1817. His brother-in-law, George 
1796, * Calamities of Authors' in 1812-13, Basevi the elder, withdrew at the same time 



'Quarrels of Authors' in 1814. D'Israeli 
also tried his hand at romances, but these 
were never very ]K)pular. No less than three 
were published in 1797, viz.: 'Vaurien: a 
Sketch of the Times,' 2 vols. ; * Plim-Flams, 



D'Israeli's children were baptised at St. An- 
drew's, Holbom, in July and August 1817. 

Meanwhile D'Israeli's reputation was grow- 
ing. In 1816 he wrote, as ' an affair of lite- 
rary conscience,' an apolojjetic * Inquiry into 



or the Life of My Uncle;' and 'Mejnoun the Literary and Political Character of 
and Leila, the Arabian IVtrnrch and Laura.' James I.* In 1820 he noticed * Spence's Anec- 
The first two, published anonymously, in- ' dotes 'in the 'Quarterly Review,* and sought 
cludt^d general aiscussions on contemiwrarj- i to vindicate Pope's moral and literary cha- 
topics, and were condemned as Voltairean in ! racter. The article excited the controversy 
tone. ' Mejnoun and Leila' is doubtfully ' about Pope in which Bowles, Campbell, 
stated to be the earliest oriental romance in \ Roscoe, and Byron took part. Between 1828 
the language. Sir William Ouseley seems | and 1830 appeared in five volumes D'Israeli's 
to have drawn D'Israeli's attention to the | * Commentaries on the Life and Reign of 
Persian poem whence the plot was derived, ! Charles I.' This is D'Israeli's most valuable 
and he acknowledges assistance from Douce. I work, and marked a distinct advance in the 
This tale was translated into German (Lei])- methods of historical research. He herecon- 
zig, 1804). With two others ('Love and suited many diaries and letters (then unpub- 
Humility 'and 'The Lovers'), and ' apoeti- i lished),incruding the Eliot and Conwav MSS. 
cal essay on romance,' it was rejuiblished in and the pa])ers of Melchior de Sabnin,t'rench 
1799 ; a fourth tale ( 'The Daughter') was ' envoy in England in 1644-5. The ' Mercure 
added to a second edition of the collection in Francois * was also laid under contribution. 
1801. D'Israeli's last novel, 'Despotism, or Southey says that in one of his * Quarterly' 
the Fall of the Jesuits,' appeared in 1811. articles he obscurely recommended such an 
In 1705 D'Israeli's health gave way, and ' undertaking to Dr. C'^hristopherWordsworth^ 
he spent three years in Devonshire, chiefly at who had written on the ' Eikon Basilike,* and 
Mount Radford, the house of John Baring, that D'Israeli, assuming the hint to be ad- 
M.P.for Exeter. Dr. Hugh Downman of Exe- : dressed to himself, began his book (Southet, 
ter, a man of literary tastes, attended him, | Correspondence with C. Bowles^ ed. Dowden, 
and doctor and patient became very intimate p. 239). Lord Nugent contested D'Israeli's 
(cf. Notes and Queries, 5th ser. v. 508). On ' royalist conclusions in his 'Memorials of 
10 Feb. 1802 D'Israeli married Maria, sister Hampden' (1832), and D'Israeli replied in 
of George Basevi, wliose son George [q. v.] ' the same year in ' Eliot, Hampden, and Pym.' 
was a well-known architect. Althou^n no , As the biographer of Charles 1, D'Israeli was 
observer of Jewish customs, D'Israeli was ; created D.C.L. at Oxford 4 July 1832. 
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In 1833 D'Israeli issued anonymously the on, he would have been an English poet/ 

* Genius of Judaism/ in which he wrote en- The poem was printed by Scott in his *^in- 
thusiastically of the past history and suffer- strelsy/ i. 2.'i0. liyron "v^TOte to Moore 
ings of the Jews, but protested against their (17 March 1814 ) that he had just road * " The 
social exclusiveness in his own day, and their Quarrels of Authors," a new work by that 
obstinateadherence to superstitious practices most entertaining and researching writer, 
and beliefs. He had written in a like vein Israeli' (Bykon, Hor^/f, iii. 15). In 1820 
in * Vaurien ' (1797), and in an article on Byron dedicated to DTsraeli his * Observa- 

* Moses Mendelssohn' in * Monthly Keview* : tions on*' Blackwood's Magazine."' 8outhey, 
for July 1798. In 1837 Bolton Comey [q. v.] to whom D'Israeli inscribed the 1828 edition 
savagely attacked his * Curiosities ' in a pri- of his * Literary Character,' was always a firm 
vately printed pamphlet ('Curiosities of friend (cf.pref. toSor they, Doctor). Moore 
Literature Illustrated '). Many inaccuracies frequently met him at the house of Murray 
were exposed, and Disraeli's reply, *The the publisher (Moore, Dianes, iv. 23,26). 
Illustrator Illustrated,' was met by Corney's Bulwer Lytton was a devoted admirer (Bea- 

* Ideas on Controversy' (18.*i8), which was consfield, Corresp. \i, V^), Samuel Rogers, 
issued both separately and as an appendix to another intimate friend, said of him, accord- 
a second edition of the original pamphlet, ing to Southey, 'There's a man with only half 
Towards the close of 1839 D'Israeli suffered an intellect wlio writes books that must live.' 
from paralysis of the optic nerve, and he was Charles Purton Cooper [q. v.] dedicated to 
totally blind for the rest of his life. With him his 'Lettres sur la Cour de la Chan- 
the emcient aid of his daughter Sarah he was cellerie ' in 1828, and D'Israeli's letter ac- 
able to complete his 'Amenities of Litera- knowledging the compliment was privately 
tare' (1840), which he at first intended to printed in 1857. John Nichols frequently ac- 
call * A Fragment of a History of English Knowledges his assistance in his * Literary 
Literature.' He had long meditated a com- Anecdotes,' and S. VV. Singer, Basil Montagu, 
plete history of Knglish literature, but his and Francis Douce often mention their in- 
only remaining works were a paper in the debtedness to him. John Murray, the pub- 

* Gentleman's Magazine' for January 1840 lisher of Albemarle Street,whose father was 
on the spelling of Shakespeare's name, which the original publisher of the ' Curiosities,' re- 
excited much controversy, and a revised edi- peatedly consulted him in his literary uuder- 
tion of the 'Curiosities' in 1841. takings, until a quarrel caused by Murray's 

In 1829 D'Israeli removed from Blooms- arrangement in liS2G to issue the* Bepresenta- 

bury Square, where he had lived since 1818, tive'newspaperinconjunction witliBenjamin 

to Braclenham House, Buckinghamshire. He Disraeli interrupted their friendship. 

died at Bradenham, 19 Jan. 1^48, aged ^2, As a po])ulariser of literary researches 

and was buried in the church there. The D'Israeli achieved a deserved reputation, but 

-wife of his son Benjamin ercicted a mouu- he was not very accurate, and his practice 

ment to his memory on a hill near Ilughen- of announcing small literary discoveries as 

den Manor in 18<>2. D'Israeli's wife died * secret histories' exposed him to merited 

21 April 1847, aged 72, and also lies buried ridicule. He is descnbt*(lby his son as a ner- 

in Bradenham Church. By her he had four vous man of retiring dis])osition. Benjamin 

sons and a daughter. Benjamin, the eldest Disraeli edited a new edition of 'Cliarles I' 

son, was the well-known statesman; Naph- in 18ol, and a collected editionof his father's 

tali, the second, bom 5 Nov. 1807, died other works in 1858-9 (7 vols.) The'Curi- 

young. Ralph, bom 9 May 1809, is deputy osities' has been repeatedly reisv<»ued in cheap 

clerk of parliament, and is still (1888) alive. ' editions both here and in America. 

James, bom 21 Jan. 1813, was commissioner Engraved portraits after an Italian artist 

of inland revenue, died 23 Dec. 1868, and was (1777 ) and from a painting by S. V. 1 )enniug 

buried at Hughenden. Sarah, bom 29 Dec. appear respectively in the first and third 

1802, died unmarried 19 Dec. 1859, and was volumes of the 1858-9 edition. There are 

buried in Paddington cemetery. She was other drawings by Drunimond, in * Monthly 

engaged to be married to 'William ^[eredith, Mirror,' January 1797; by Alfred Crowquill 

who travelled with her brother lit»njamin in in 'Fraser's Magazine; 'and by Count D'Orsay, 

the East in 1830, and died at Cairo in 1831 whence an engraving was made for the ' II- 

(BEACoysFiELD, Home Letters, p. 138). lustrated London News,' 29 Jan. 1848. 

D'Israeli was very popular with the lite- ^j^ gk^^j^ y^^ Benjamin Disniell. earl of Bea- 
rary men of his day. bir Walter Scott is consfiehl, was prefixed to the 1849 edition of 
said to have repeated one of D'Israeli's for- , the Curiosities, and has been often reprinted. See 
gotten poems when they first met, and to have also Gent. Mag. 1848, ii. 96-8; Lord Beacons- 
added, ' If the writer of these lines had gone field's Home Letters, 1831-2 (1885), and his Cor- 
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respondenco with his sister 1832-52 (1886); Pic- Diss was uumed papul legate to give it the 
ciotto's Sketclies of Anglo-Jewish Hist. ; Foster's character of a crusade. He was authorised, 
Collectanea Genealogica; Southey's Letters to according to Walsingham (a. 1387) and the 
Caroline IJowles, ed. Prof. Dowden.] S. L. L. other St. Albans chronicler, to grant certain 
DISS or DYSSE, WALTER (d. 1404 ?), privileges, ' non sine pecunia,' and to appoint 
Carmelite, is supposed to have been a native papal chaplains on the same footing as those 
of the town of Diss, twenty-two miles south- holding office in the lloman curia — also, it 
west of Norwich, and to have been educated seems, in return for a considerable ])ayment — 
in the Carmelite house of the latter city (Bale, to assist his mission. No less than fifty were 
JScnpff.Bnt.Caf,\n.'2i}j^^.i'y27f.) He studied to be thus appointed, and there was a rush 
at Cambridge, wherti he proceeded to the de- of applicants which filled the more sober 
gree of doctor of divinity. So much is gathered Benedictines with jealous disgust ( Walsing- 
Irom his subscription to the condemnation ham, Gesf. Abbat. Monast. *S. Albanif ii. 417 
of the twenty-four conclusions of Wyclitfe et seq. ed. Riley, 1867). Among those, how- 
passed by the council held at the Blackfriars, ever, so ap])ointod was an Austin friar named 
London, 21 Miiv L*i82 {Fasciculi Zizanionnn, Peter Pateshull, who made considerable sen- 
p.28(>,ed.W.>V. Shirley). Leland conjectures sation by at once attaching himself to the 
( Coimnent^rii de Scripioribtts Britannicis, cdl . Lollards, and in conseq uence of this mishap, if 
p. 393) that he was a student also at Paris we are to believe Walsinffliam, Diss never 
and Rome. That at leui«t he belonged to proceeded to Spain at all. The common 
Cambridge and was an opponent of Wvclifie account, on the other hand, rejwated from 
appears certain. Nevertheless it has been Tritthemius (who ascriln's his commission to 
maintained by Anthony A Wood and by others . Boniface IX), makes him papal legate in Eng- 
after him tliat Diss is the same person with land, Spain (i. e. Castile), Portugal, Navarre, 
Walter Dnsch, wlio is mentioned as fellow of Aragon,andGascony,wherehewa8deputedto 
Oriel College, Oxford, in 1 373, and who served counteract the influence of schismatics (mean- 
as proctor in tliat university in 1382, this ing adherents of Clement VH), and also of 
beingthe very year in which Diss is described heretics in general. A Carmelite sermon 
in the proceedings of the Blackfriars coun- preached in 138(5, and printed in the appendix 
cil as ^Cuntabrigiae' (Wood thinks he only to the* Fasciculi Zizaniorum,' p. 508, confirms 
went to Cambridge at a later time), and in the opinion that Diss's mission was not con- 
which Dasch took up an attitude of distinct fined to Spain, but does not state that the 
friendliness to the Wycliflite party in Oxford ; , mission was actually carried out. Of the rest 
for at a later session of the same council, ' of Diss's career nothing is recorded. He seems 
12 June 13S2, 'iu\rntus est sus])ectus can- to have retired to the Carmelite monastery at 
cellarius (Thomas Bryghtwell) de favore et | Norwich, where he was buried alK)ut 1404 
credentia luerosum el errorum, et prrecipue (5 Hen. IV). 

Philippi (Rcpyudou) et Nicolai (Iiereford) | Diss's eminence a^ a preacher is commemo- 

et Wycclyir . . . ; et nediini i])se, sed etiam rated by his biographers; it may indeed be 



procuratores iinivcrsitatis Walterus Dasch 
et Johannes llunteman ' (Fa^ic. Ziz. p. 304). 



guessed from his a]>])ointment as legate in 
circumst ances of much dithculty. lie is said 



It is safe therefore to distinguish these two i by Tritthemius to have written commentaries 
persons hitherto identified, and to leave Ox- *Sui)crquosdamPsnlmos,'*Sermone8deTem- 
ford the credit of the Lollard proctor, whih» • pore,* ' Sermon es de Sanctis,* 'Contra Lql- 



ford the credit of the Lollard proctor, whih* i p 
Cambridtfe is to be held to have produced h 



Cambridge is to be held to have produced hardos,' and *De Schismate.' This last is 



the catholic friar, Walter Dij?s. I apparently the* Carmen deschismateecclesiae' 

iployed by j (itic. 'Ilelyconis rivulo modice dispersus') — 



A few years later Diss was emi 



Urban VI, in whose allegiance, as ngjiinst possiblvonlythree fragments of a larger poem 
Clement VII, Ku^dand continued unshaken. | — bearing his name, and printed by J. M. 
He had been for some tinitj confessor to .lohn | Lydius inhiseditionof * Nicolai deClemangiis 
of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, and to his wife Opera,' pp. 31 -4 (Leyden, 1613, quarto). An- 



Constance, through whom this prince pnv . otlier work by Diss, entitled 'Qmestioues 
tended to the crown of Castile, and Pope Theologie,' was fc 



found by Bishop Bale in the 
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[Walsingham's Historia Anglicana, ii. lo7 f. grees of accuracy. Arbutlinot, in a letter to 

ed. H. T. Riley, Rolls Series. 1864; Monach. Swift on 17 July 1714, ridicules the plan, de- 

Eveeh. Vita R. Ricardi II. pp. 79 f. ed. Heamo, claringthat it anticipated a burlesque i)r(>i)Osal 

1729; Walsingham's YpodigmaNenstriw, p. 348, of his own intended for the ^ScriblerusPaiKTS,' 




^p. 48, ed. Cologne, 1643; Leland's Comm. of longitudi^ which rejected ,t. Ihough t is 
de Scriptt. Brit, pp 385. 393 f. ; Anthony k ^^^^ ^^?^ ^^^ principle has bt^en applied to 
Wood's Hist, et Antiq. Univ. Oxon. ii. 106, 400 determine the distance between Pans ai 



<Latin ed., 1674, folio); Wood's Fasti Oxon. 31. 
32 ; Tanner's Bibl. Brit. p. '229. Peter Lucius 



Vienna, its absurdity for practical puri)()ses 
in navigation is sufficiently obvious. The 



<CarmelitanaBibliothoca,f. 80 verso, 1593) adds German translator of Ditton's Ixxik on the 



* Resurrection * says that he corres]K)nded with 
Leibnitz upon the use of chronometers in de- 
termining the longitude, and sent him the 
design for a piece of clockwork. Tliis method, 



nothing to our information about Diss.] 

R. L. P. 

DITTON, HUMPHREY (1075-1715), 
mathematician, was bom at Sali.sbury on however, is pronounced to be hopeless in his 
29 May 1675, being, it is said, the four- j pamphlet. Ditton died on 15 Oct. 1715, when 
teenth of the same name in a direct line. ; the matter was still unsettled (see '2nd ed. 
His mother btilonged to the family of the of Neuy Method); it is therefore more pro- 
Luttrells of Dunster Castle, Taunton, And bable that he died of *a j)utrid fever' than of 
brought a fortune to his father, who nearly disappointment. The * Gospel Magazine* for 

September 1777 (pp. a9Ji-40;5, 5:J7'-41 ) gives 



ruined himself by contending in sup])ort of 
the nonconformists. lie sent his onlv son, 



a diary of Ditton s, consisting exclusively of 



however, to be educated by a clergyman. Dr. ■ religious meditations. 
Olive. Tlie younger Ditton afterwards be-; Ditton's works are: I. M)n Tangents of 
came a dissenting preacher at his father's ■ Curves deduced from Theory of ^Iaxima 
desire, and preached for some years at Tun- ; and Minima,' ' Philosophical Transactions,* 
bridge. Here he married a Miss Ball. His vol. xxiii. p. lo3»'J. 'J. * Spherical Catoptrics* 
■energy injured his health, and after his (i^. xxi v. 1810) ; translated in 'Acta Krudi- 
fathers death he pave up the ministry. In toruni * for 1705,and* Memoirs of Academy of 
1705 he published a short exposition of the Sciences at Paris.' 3. * The General Laws of 



fundamental theorems of Newton's * Prin- 
-cipia.' In 170(5 he was appointed through 



Nature and Motion,' 1705. 4. * An Institution 
of Fluxions, containing the first ])rinciples. 



^Newton's influence master of a new mat he- operations, and ai)i)lications of that admir- 
matical school at Christ's Hospital. The able method as invented by Sir Isaac New- 
school was discontinued after his dt^ath as a ton,' 1706 (2nd ed. revised by John Clarke, 
failure. William Whiston [q. v.] hai)pened 172()). 5. ' A Treatise of Pers|>ective, demon- 
to mention in Ditton's company that he had strative and practical,' 1712 (superseded by 
lieard at Cambridge the guns fire<l in the ac- Brook Taylor's treatise, 1715). (3. * A Dis- 
tion oft' Ikjachy Head. This suggested a course concerning the IJesurrect ion of Jesus 
scheme for determining the longitude, to Christ ' (a discussion of tlie principles of 
which an addition was made by Whiston on * moral evidence,' with an ajipendix arguing 
fieeing the fireworks for the ])eace of Utrecht, that thought cannot be the product of niat- 
7 July 1713. The longit iide might be ascer- ter), 1714, 4th ed. 1727, and German and 
tained by firing a shell timed to explode at a French translations. 7. * The new Law of 
height of 6,440 feet. The time between the Pluids, or a discourse concerning the Ascent 
flash and the soundwould give the distance to of Liquids, in exact geometrical figures, be- 
any ships within range. As the Atlantic, ac- , tween two nearly contiguous surfaces,' 1714. 
cordinc: to their statement, is nowhere more j To this is appended a tract, printed in 1713, 
than three hundred fathoms deep, fixed sta- entitled * Matter not a Cogitative Substance,' 
tions mijfht be arranged. The friends adver- and an advertisement aljout the longitude 
tised their invention in the * (xuardian ' of 



14 July and the * Englishman ' of 10 Dec. 171 3. 

They laid their scheme before New t on , Sa m uel 

Clarke, IIalley,and Cotes. A commit tee of the 

house sat upon the question, and an act was 

passed in June 1714 ottering a reward of from 

10,000/. to 20,000/. for the discovery of a me- ' DIVE or DIVES, Sir LEWIS. [See 

thod successful within yarious siKJcified de- Dyve.] 



project. 8. * New Method for discovering the 
Longitude both at Sea and Land' (by Whis- 
ton and Ditton), 1714, 2nd ed. 1715. 

[Biog. Brit. ; Trollopo's Hist, of Christ's Hos- 
pitjil ; Whiston's Memoirs.] L. S. 
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DIX, JOHN, alias John Ross (1800?- i DIXEY, JOHN {d. 1820\ sculptor and 
1866?), the biographer of Chatterton, was modeller, was born in Dublin, out came when 
born in Bristol, and for some years practised young to London and studied at the Royal 
as a surgeon in that city. He early showed Academy. Here,from the industry and talent 
talent in writing prose and verse, and pub- ' he showed, he was one of those selected from 
lished in 1837 a *Life of Chatterton,* 8vo, the students to be sent to finish their educa- 
which gave rise to great and bitter contro- tion in Italy. He is stated to have exhibited 
versy. Prefixed to the volume was a so- at the Royal Academy in 1788, but his name 
called portrait of the * marvellous boy,* en- | cannot be traced, unless he is identical with 
graved from a portrait found in the shop of John Dixon of 1^ Lion Street, Clerkenwell, 
a Bristol broker. On the back of the original | who exhibited a design for a ceiling. In 1789,. 
engraving was found written the word * Uhat- '- when on the point of leaving for Italy, he was 
terton.* It was, says one of the opponents I offered advantages in America, which were 
of DLx, * really taken from the hydrocephalous sufiicient to induce him to emigrate thither at 
son of a poor Bristol printer named Morris* once. Here he devoted himself with assiduity 
(Notes and Queries, 4th ser. ix. 294). Why to the promotion and resuscitation of the arts 
the printer's boy should have his portrait en- in the United States, and after residing some 
graved is not stated. Mr. Skeat, in the me- years at New York was elected in 1810 or 
moir of Chatterton prefixed to his edition of 1812 vice-president of the Pennsylvania Aca- 
the poet's works, speaks highly of the ap- demy of Fine Arts. He died in 1820. Dixey's 
pendix to DLx's * Life ' and its Various con- ' labours were principally employed in the or- 




lutely fictitious, ap]>eared in * Notes and bany, &c. ; but he executed some groups in 
Queries' (1853, p. 138). Leigh Hunt cha- sculpture as well. He married in America, 
racterised Dix's biography as * heart-touching,' and left two sons, George and John V. Dixey^ 
adding that in addition to what was before | who both adopted their father's profession 
known the author had gathered up all the as modellers, but the latter subsequently 
fragments. Still, it is a fact that the disputed turned his attention to landscape-painting, 
portrait was omitted from the second edition [Redgrave's Diet, of Artists; Dunlap's History 
of Dix's biography, IHol. The report of the of the Arts of Design in the United States, i. 
inquest was subjected to the criticism of Pro- 329, ii. 299.] L. C. 

fessor Mnsson and Dr. Maitland. 

Dix went about 1 84(i to America, where he DIXIE, Sir WOLSTAN ( 1 525-1 594), 
is supposed to have died, at a time not pre- lord mayor of London, son of Thomas Dixie 
cisely ascertained. Wo published * Local and Anne Jei)hson, who lived at Catworth 
Loiteringsand Visits in Boston, by a Looker- | in Huntingdonshire, was born in 1526. His 
on,' 1><46. Otlier works attributed to him \ ancestors had been seated at Catworth for 
are: 'Lays of Home;' H.ocal Legends of several generations, and had considerable 
Bristol;' * The Progress of Intem])erance,' estates. Wolstan, however, was the fourth 
1839, obi. folio : ^ The Church Wreck,' a i son of his father, and was destined to a life 
poem on St. Mary's, Cardifi', 184l> ; < The Poor I of business. He appears to have been ap- 
Orplian ; ' * Jack Ariel, or Life on Board an 



Indiaman,' 2nd edit. 1852, 3rd edit. 1859. 



appears ro nave oeen ap- 
prenticed to Sir Christopher Draper of the 



Ironmongers' Company, who was lord mayor 



In 1850 he sent forth * Pen-and-ink Sketches in 1566, and whose daughter and coheiress, 
of Eminent English Literary P(»rsonages, by | Agnes, he married. Sir Christopher was of 
a Cosmopolitan;' in 1852 * Handbook to ! Melton Mow bray in Leicestershire, and hence 
Newport and lUiode Island,' as well as * Lions | no doubt Dixie's acquirement of propertv in 
Living and Dead:' and in 1853 * Passages that county. He was a freeman of the Sfcin- 
from the Diary of a Wasted Life' (an account ners' Company ,was elected alderman of Broad 
of (tough, the teni])erance orator). The list Street ward 4 Feb. 1573, and became one of 
of his known publications closes with *Pen i the sherifla of London in 1575, when his col- 
Pictures of Distinguislied American Divines,' leagiu* was Edward Osborne, ancestor of the 
Boston, 1854. He is treated very severely i dukes of Leeds. Agnes Draper is said to have 
as a literary forger by Mr. ]\roy Thomas in been his second wife; his first was named 
the ^Vthen.Tum' (5 Dec. 1887'^and 23 Jan. , Walkedon, but he left no family by either. 
1888), and byW.Tiiornbnr}' and Mr. Buxton , In 1585 he became lord mayor, and his in- 
Forman in * Notes and Queries.' j stallation was greeted by one of the earliest 

[Notes and Queries, 4th ser. ix. 294. 365, z. ; city pageants now extant, the words being 
66.] R. fl. I composed by George Peele [q.v.] On 8 Feb. 
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1691-2 he became alderman of St. Michael 
Bassishaw ward in exchange for that of Broad 
Street. He had a hi^h character as an active 
magistrate and charitable citizen, und died 
8 Jan. 1693-4, possessed not only of the manor 
of Bosworth, which he had purchased inl5G7 
from Henry, earl of Huntingdon, but of many 
other * lands and tenements in Bosworth, Gil- 
morton, Coton, Carleton, Osbaston, Bradley, 
and North Kilworth.' These estates devolved 
upon his brother Richard, except tho manor 
of Bosworth, which he settled upon Richard's 

Sandson, his own great-nephew, Wolstan. 
ixie was buried in the parish church of St. 
Michael Bassishaw. His heir, Wolstan, was 
knighted, was sheritfof Leicestershire in 1614, 
and M.P. for the county in 1625. His son, 
a well-known royalist, was made a baronet 
4 July 1600. The baronetcy is still extant. 
Dixie left large charitable bequests to 
various institutions in London — an annuity 
to Christ's Hospital, of which he was elected 

5 resident in 1690 ; a fund for establishing a 
ivinity lecture at the church of St. Michael 
Bassishaw, in which parish he resided ; 600/. 
to the Skinners' Company to lend at a low 
rate of interest to young merchants; money 
for coals to the poor of his parish ; annuities 
to St. Bartholomew's and St. Thomas's Hos- 
pitals ; money for the poor in Bridewell, 
Newgate, and the prisons in Southwark ; for 
the two compters, and to Ludgate and Bed- 
lam ; 100/. to portion four maids ; 60/. to the 
strangers of the French and Dutch churches ; 
200/. towards building a j)e8thouse ; besides 
provision for the poor ot his parish and of 
Ealing, where he had a house, on the day of 
his funeral. He had subscribed 50/. towards 
the building of the new puritan college of 
Emmanuel in Cambridge (1684), and in his 
will he left 600/. to purchase land to endow 
two fellowships and two scholarships for the 
scholars of his new grammar school at Market 
Bosworth. This fund for many years accord- 
ingly supported these fellows and scholars, 
while the surplus was employed in purchas- 
ing livings. It has recently been devoted to 
the foundation of a Dixie professorship of 
ecclesiastical history. At the time of his 
death he was engaged in erecting the gram- 
mar school at Bosworth, which he had en- 
dowed with land of the yearly value of 20/. 
This was completed by his great-nephew and 
heir. 

One portrait of Dixie hangs in the court- 
room ol Christ's Hospital, of which an en- 
graving is given by Nichols in his * History 
of Leicestershire,' and another in the parlour 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. There are 
two other eng^yings of him — one in * A Set 
of Lord Mayors from the first year of Queen 



Elizabeth to 1601,' and another head by H. 
HoUand, 1586. 

[Stowe's Survey of London (fol. ed. 1633), 
pp. 106, 138, 298, ftOO; Nichols's Leicestershire 
(fol. 1811), vol. iv. pt. ii. pp. 495-7; Orridge's 
CitizeDs of London, p. 230 ; Tram»actions of Lon- 
don and Middlesex Archaeol. Soc. vol. ii. pt. iv. 
pp. 25-36 ; Visitation of Leicester (Harl. Soc.), 
p. 116 ; Overall's Kemembrancia ; Burke's Baro- 
netage.] E. S. S. 

DIXON, GEORGE (d. 1800?), naviga- 
tor, served as a petty otiicer of the Resolution 
during Cook's last voyage [see Cook, James], 
He would seem to have aiterwards had the 
command of a merchant ship, and in May 
1785 was engaged by the King Georges 
Sound Company, formed for the develop- 
ment and prosecution of the fur trade of tne 
north-western parts of America. Dixon was 
appointed to command the Queen Charlotte, 
and sailed from St. Helen's on 17 Sept. 1785 
in company with the King George, whose 
captain, Nathaniel Port lock [q. v.], had been 
his shipmate in the Resolution, and was now 
the commander of the expedition. Doubling 
Cape Horn and touching at the Sandwich 
Islands, they sailed thence on 13 June 1786, 
and on 18 July made the coast of America, 
near the month of Cook's River, in lat. 59"' N. 
In that neighbourhood they remained some 
weeks, and then worked their way south- 
wards towards King George's, or, as it is now 
more commonly called, iNootka Sound, off 
which they were on ;^4 September ; but being 
prevented by baflling winds and calms from 
entering the Soimd, they returned to the 
Sandwich Islands, where they wintered. 

On 13 March 1787 they again sailed for 
the coast of America, and on 24 A])ril an- 
chored offMontagiie Island. Here on 14 May 
the two vessels separated, it being considered 
more likely to lead to profitable results if 
they worked indeper dently. During tho next 
three months Dixon was busily employed 
southward as far us King George's Sound, 
trading with the natives, taking eager note 
of their manners and customs, as well as of 
the trade facilities, and making a careful 
survey of the several points which came 
within his reach. Cook had already denoted 
the general outline of the coast, but the de- 
tail was still wanting, and much of this was 
now filled in by Dixon, more especially tho 
im])ortant group of Queen Charlotte Islands, 
which, in the words of their discoverer's 
narrative, * surpassed our most sanguine ex- 
pectations, and aftbrded a greater quantity of 
furs t ban perhaps any place hitherto known.' 
It may be noticed, however, that though he 
sighted and named Queen Charlotte's Sound, 
he missed the discovery that it was a passage 
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to the southward; but indeed he made no pre- from China to the North- West Coast of North 
tence at finality. The lirst object of the voy- ! America (4to, 1790)1. J. K. L. 

age was trade, and as the Queen Charlotte i DIXON, JAMES, D.D. (1788-1871), 
liilands seemed to more than answer all im- Wesleyan minister, bom in 1788 at King*s 
mediate wants, he was i>erhaps careless of 1 Mills, a hamlet near Castle Donington in 
other discoveries, and,* while claiming to have Leicestershire, became a Wesleyan minister 
made considerable additions to the geography | in 1812. For some years he attracted no par- 
of this coast,* contented himself with the re- ticular notice as a preacher, and after tak- 
mark that * so imperfectly do we still know , ing several circuits he was sent to Gibraltar, 
it that it is in some measure to be doubted . where his work was unsuccessful. It was 
whether we have yet seen the mainland, after his return that hid remarkable gifts 
Certain it is that the coast abounds with began to be ob8er\'ed. Thenceforth he rose 
islands, but whether any land we have been to celebrity among the leading preachers of 
near is really the continent remains to be the Wesleyan body. In 1841 he was elected 
determined by future navigators.' An ex- \ president of the conference, and on that 
amination of I)ixoii*s chart shows in fact that occasion he preached a sermon on ' Methodism 
most of his work lay among the islands. , in its Origin, Economy, and Present Posi- 
On leaving King George's Sound the Queen tion,* whicli was printed as a treatise, and is 
Charlotte returned to tlie Sandwich Islands, still regarded as a work of authority. In 
whence she sailed on 18 Sept. for China, ' 1847 he was elected representative of the 
where it. had been agreed she was to meet English conference to the conference of the 
her consort. On 9 Nov. she anchored at United States, and also president of the con- 
Macao, and at Whampoa on the 25th was ference of Canada. In this capacity he 
joined by the King George. Here they sold , visited America, preaching and addressing 
their furs, ofwhich the Queen Charlotte more meetings in many of the chief cities. His 
especially had a good cargo, and having taken well-known work, * Methodism in America,' 
on board a cargo of tea they dropped down to was the fruit of this expedition. Dixon re- 
Macao and sailed on 9 Feb. 1788 for England, mained in the itinerant Wesleyan ministry 
In bad weather off the Cape of Good Hope ' without intermission for the almost unex- 
the ships parted company, and though they '. ampled space of fifty years, travelling in Lon- 
met again at St. Helena, they sailed thence don, Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, 
independently. The Queen Charlotte arrived and other great towns. His preaching was 
off IJovcr on 17 Sept., having been preceded | entirely original, and was marked by grandeur, 
by the King G(»orge by about a fortnight. thought, and impassioned feeling. Hisrepu- 
Of Dixon's further life little is known, but i tation a.s a platform speaker was equally 
he has been identilied, on evidence that is high. His speeches at the great Wesleyan 
not com])lett^ly satisfactory, with a George missionary anniversaries, and on the slave 
Dixon who during the last years of the cen- trade, pojKTy, and other such questions as 
tury was a tea(!ht;r of navigation at Gosport, ' then stirred the evangelical i)arty in Eng- 
anJ author of * The Navigator's Assistant ' land, were celebrat«»d ; and he was selected 
(1791). Whetlier he was the same man or j several times to represent the met hodist com- 
not, we may judge him, both from the work miinity at mass meetings that were held upon 
actually performed and from such passages them. In consequence of the failure of his 
of the narrative of his voyage as appear to , si^ht he retired from the full work of the 
have been written by himself (e.g. the greater i ministry in 1802, and passed the closing years 
part of letter xxxviii.), to have been a man ! of his life in liradford, Yorkshire, where he 
of ability and attainments, a keen observer, j died in 1871. With him might perhaps be said 
and a good navigator. He is supposed to have ; to expire the middle period of methodism, the 
died about 1 ^00. period t o which belong the names of Bunting, 



[A Voyaj^e round t.h(; "World, but more par- 
ticularly to the North- Wes^t Coast of America, 



Watson (whose son-in-law he was). Lossy, 
and Jackson. Besides the works above men- 
tioned, Dixon was author of a * Memoir of the 




Beresfonl An(ithcr4to volume with exactly the ^^^^f ^^ ^^^^ establishing of which he took 



same goncral ( itlo was put forth in tlie same year 
by Captain Nathaniel Portlock, but the voyages, 
though begi nni ng and en« ling together, were essen- 
tially different in what was, geofi^phically, their 
most important p<'irt ; Meares's Voyages, 1788-9, 



part. But the p-eat work of his life was 
preaching, and lus sermons were among the 
most ennobling and beautiful examples of the 
modem evangelical pulpit. 

[Personal knowledge.] R. W. D. 
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DIXON, JOHN (rf. 1715), miniature and j Davidson, a young lady whose death in 1707 
crayon painter, a pupil of Sir Peter Ixdy, was | caused her parents so much grief that they 
appointed by William III* keeperofthe'king's are said to have destroyed the plate and all 
picture closet,* and in 1698 was concerned in ' the impressions they could obtam. Besides 
a bubble lottery. The whole sum wiu» to be , the portraits above mentioned, Dixon en- 
40,000/., divided into 1,214 prizes, the highest I CTaved a group of David Garrick as * Abel 

/., the lowest 20/. This Drugger,' wit h l^urton and Palmer as * Subtle ' 



prize in money 3,000/ 

affair turned out a great failure, and Dixon, 
falling in debt, removed for security from St. 
Martin's Lane,where he lived, to King's Bench 



and * Face,' after Zoffany ; a full-length of 
Garrick alone, from the same picture ; a half- 
length of Garrick, aftt'r Hudson ; William, 



Walkin theTemple,and afterw^ardsto a small earl of Ancrum, after\vards fifth marquis of 
estate at Thwaite, near Bungay in Suffolk, Lothian, full-length, after Gilpin and Cos- 




ford, daughter and heiress to George, earl of | liams ; Sir William Browne, M.D., after 
Cumberland, first married to Richard, earl | Hudson; * Betty,' a pretty girl who sold 
of Dorset, and afterwards to Phili]), earl of fruit near the Royal Exchange, after Fal- 
Pembroke and Montgomery' ; and a portrait conet ; and William Beckford, both full- 
of Queen Henrietta Maria,' with a landscai)e length and three-quarter reversed, after a 
background, ' drawing bv himself. Other plates by him 

rar„i.«vi«v a«««^ ^^ ■PoJr.f.r,™ :« l?r.»^ar,A j are * The l?rame Maker,' after Rembrandt; 

[Walpoles Anecd. of Painting m h.nglaDa .hm i^i i. -ni * x'*. 1? n 1 1 

/ififtox ;; ^TQs 1 T T? * J her lute Player, alter rrans Hals; and 

(1862), n. 630.1 L. F. ; ^^^^ ^^^^^ , ^^^ ^ ,^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ , ^^^^^ ^^.^ ^^^^^ 

DIXON, JOHN (I740?-1780.^), mezzo- ! designs. Forty i)lates by him are described 
tint engraver, was bom in Dublin about 1740. j by Mr. Chaloner Smith. 
He received his art training in the Dublin [Redgmvo's Diet, of Artists of tho English 
Society's schools, of which Robert West was | School, 1878; Chaloner Smith's British Mezzo- 
then master, and began life as an engraver tin to Portraits, 1878-83, i. 203-18; Cat^ilogues 
of silver plate. Having, however, run through of the Exhibition of tho Society of Artists, 1 766- 
a small fortune left to him by his father, he 1775.] R. E. G. 

removed to London about 1765, and in the | 

following year became a member of the In- ! DIXON, JOSEPH, D.D. (1806-1^66), 
corporated Society of Artists, with whom he | Irish catholic prelate, bom at Cole Island, 
exhibited until 1775. His portraits of Dr. ■ near Dungannon, county TjTone, on 2 Feb. 
Carmichael, bishop of Meat h (afterwards arch- , 1806, entered the Royal College of St. Patrick, 
bishop of Dublin), after Enuis, and of Nicho- l Maynooth, in 182:^. He was ordained priest 
las, viscount Taaffe, after Rolx^rt Hunter, ap- in 1829, and after holding the oflice of dean 

fear to have been engraved before he left . in the college for five years was promoted to 
reland ; but soon after his arrival in London ' the professorship of Sacred Scripture and 
he became known by his full-length portrait | Hebrew. On the translation of Dr. Paul 
of Garrick in the character of * Richard III,* Cullen [q. v.] to Dublin he was chosen to 
after Dance. Some of his best plates were | succeed him as archbishop of Armagh and 
executed between 1770 and 1775; they are , primate of all Ireland. His appointment by 
well drawn, brilliant, and powerful, but oc- I propaganda, 28 Sept. 1852, was confirmed 
casionally rather black. Dixon was a hand- by tne pope on 3 Oct., and he was consecrated 
some man, and married a young lady with ' on 21 Nov. He died at Armagh on 20 April 
an ample fortune, whereupon he retired to | 1866. 

Ranelagh, and thenceforward followed his He was the author of: 1. * A General In- 
profession merely for recreation. He after- , troduction to the Sacred Scriptures in a series 
wards removed to Kensington, where he died of dissertations, critical, hormeneutical, and 



about 1780. 

Dixon's best engravings are after the works 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and include full- 
length portraits of Mary, duchess of An caster, 
and Mrs. Blake as * Juno,' and others of Wil- 
liam, duke of Leinster, Henry, tenth earl of 
Pembroke, Elizabeth, countess of Pembroke, 
and her son, the Misses Crewe, Charles Towns- 
hend, chancellor of the exchequer, William 
Bobertson, D.D., Nelly O'Bnen, and Miss 



historical,' 2 vols. 8vo, Dublin, 1852. A re- 
view by Cardinal Wiseman of this learned 
work appeared in 1853 under the title of 
* The Cfatholic Doctrine of the Use of the 
Bible.' 2. * The Blessed Cornelius, or some 
Tidings of an Archbishop of Armagh who 
went to Rome in the twelfth century and did 
not return [here identified with Saint Con- 
cord], prefaced by a brief narrative of a visit 
to Rome, &c., in 1854,' Dublin, 1855, 8vo. 
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[Brady's Episcopal Succession, i. 232 ; Tablet, 
6 May 1866, p. 278; Cat. of Printed Books in 
Brit. Mus. ; Freeman's Journal, 30 April and 
3 May 1866; Catholic Directory of Ireland 
(1867), p. 421.1 T. C. 

DIXON, JOSHUA, M.D. (d. 1825), bio- 
ffrapher, an Englishman by birth, took the 
degree of M.l). in the university of Edinburgh 
in 1768, on which occasion he read an inau- 
gural dissertation, * De Febre Nervosa.' He 
practised his profession at Whitehaven, where 
ne died on 7 Jan. 1825. He wrote several useful 
tracts and essays, acknowledged and anony- 
mous, but his chief work is * The Literary 
Life of William Browurigg, M.I)., F.ll.S., 
to which are added an account of the Coal 
Mines near WTiitehaven : and observations 
on the means of preventing Epidemic Fevers,' 
Whitehaven, 1801, 8vo. 

[Gent. Mag. 1825, i. 185 ; Biog. Diet, of Liv- 
ing Authors (1816), 96 ; Cat. of Printed Books 
in Brit. Mus.] T. C. 

DIXON, ROBERT, D.D. {d. 1688), royal- 
ist divine, was educated at St. John*s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
in 1634-5 and M.A. in 1638. He was or- 
dained on 21 Sept. 1639, and afterwards, it 
would seem, obtained h benefice in Kent. In 
1644, as he was passin^j through the Crown 
yard in Rochester, on his return from preach- 
ing a funeral sermon at Gravesend, ne was 
taken prisoner and conveyed to Knole House, 
near Sevenoaks, and subsequently to Leeds 
Castle, Kent, where he was Kept in close con- 
finement for about fourteen months, on ac- 
count of his refusal to take the solemn league 
and covenant. After regaining his liberty 
he was presented in 1647 to the rectory of 
Tunstall, Kent, from which, however, he was 
sequestered on account of his adherence to the 
royalist cause. On the return of Charles II 
he was restored to his living and instituted 
to a prebend in the church of Rochester 
(23 July 16(K)). He was created D.D. at 
Cambridge, per literas regiasy in 1668. In 
1676 he resigned the rectory of Tunstall to 
his son, Robert Dixon, M. A., and afterwards 
he was presented to the vicarage of St. Nicho- 
las, Rochester. He died in May 1688. His 
portrait has been engraved by J. Collins, from 
a painting by W. Reader. 

lie wrote : 1. * The Doctrine of Faith, Jus- 
tification, and Assurance humbly endeavoured 
to be farther cleared towards the satisfac- 
tion and comfort of all free unbiassed spirits. 
With an appendix for Peace,' London, 1668, 
4to. 2. * The Degrees of Consanguinity and 
Affinity described and delineatea,' London, 
1674, 12mo. 3. *The Nature of the two 



I Testaments ; or the Disposition of the Will 
and Estate of God to Mankind for Holiness 
and Happiness by Jesus Christ, concerning 
things to be done by Men, and things to be 
had of God, contained in His two great Tes- 
taments of the Law and the Gospel; demon- 
; strating the high spirit and state of the Gospel 
above the Law,' 2 vols. London, 1670, folio. 
In 1683 there api>eared an eccentric volume 
I of verse entitled * Canidia, or the Witches, 
1 a Rhapsody in five parts, by R. D.' Biblio- 
graphers ascribe this crazy w^ork to a Robert 
Dixon, and it has been suggested that the 
divine was its author. The character of the 
, book — a formless satire on existing society — 
j does not support this suggestion, although no 
: other Robert Dixon besides the divine and 
' his son of this date is known (cf. Cobser, 
Collectanea), 

[Rowo-Mores's Hist, of Tunstall, in Bibliotheca 
Topographica BritAunica, pp. 66-8 ; Walkers 
Sufferings of the Clergy, ii. 231 ; Granger's Biog. 
Hist, of England (1824), iii. 326 ; Evans's Cat. 
of Engraved Portmits, No. 15144; Le Neve's 
Fasti (Hardy), ii. 683 ; Addit. MS. 6867, f. 27 * ; 
Hiisteds Kent (1782), ii. 627, 683; information 
from the Rev. H. R. Luard, D.D.] T. C. 

' DIXON, THOMAS, M.D. (1680P-1729), 
nonconformist tutor, was probably the son of 

I Thomas Dixon, * Anglus e N^orthumbria,' who 

I graduated M.A. at Edinburgh on 19 July 
1660, and was ejected from the vicarage of 
Kelloe, county Durham, as a nonconformist. 
Dixon studied at Manchester under John 
Chorlton [q. v.] and James Coningham [q. v.] 
probably from 1700 to 1705. He is said 
to have gone to London after leaving the 
Manchester academv. In or alx)ut 1708 he 
succeeded Roger Anderton as minister of 
a congregation at Whitehaven, founded by 
presby terians from the north of Ireland, and 
meeting in a ' chapel that shall be used so 
long as the law will allow by protestunt dis- 

■ senters from the church of England, whether 
presby terian or congregational, according to 
their wav and persuasion.' In a trust-deed 
of March 1711 he is described as * Thomas 
Dixon, clerk.' Dixon established at White- 

j haven an academy for the education of stu- 
dents for the ministry. He probablv acted 
under the advice of Dr. Calamy, wtom he 
accompanied on his journey to Scotland in 

1709. During his visit to Edinburgh, Dixon 
received (21 April 1709) the honorary degree 
of M.A. The academy was in operation in 

1710, and on the removal of Coningham from 
Manchester in 1712, it became the leading 
nonconformist academy in the north of Eng- 
land. Mathematics were taught (till 1714) 
by John Barclay. Among Dixon's pupils 
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were John Taylor, of the Hebrew concordance, [Calaray's Account, 1713, p. 288; Calamy's 




'in 1723 ('according to Evans's manuscript; J\"^f^'« Nonconformity in Bolton, 18^4, pp. 43, 
-, , « ,0 ,1 *.! .. • ttIox 64, 106 : Cat. hdinlmrgh Graduates (Bannatyne 

Taylor, foUowed by other writers gives 1719) ^.j^^^^ ^'g.g .^..^obiog of Dr. A. Carlyle, 1861. 
Dixon removed to Bolton, Lancashire, as sue- p 9^. g^^ ^^^^^,^ j^^i K^^j^^ ^^^^/^ ^ggg^ .^ 
cessor to Samuel 13oum (1648-1/ 19) [q. v. I 1 34Q . j^nies's Hist. Litig. Presb. Chapels. 1867, 
He still continued his academy, and educated p 654 (extract from Dr. Evans's manuscript, in 
several mmisters ; but took up, in addition, I Dt, Williams's Library) ; Browne's Hist. Congr. 
the medical profession, obtaining the degree j Noi-f. and Suff. 1877', p. 190; extracts from 
of M.D. from Edinburgh. He is said to have Whitehaven Trust-deeds, per Mr. H. Sands ; 
attained considerable practice. Probably this | from records of Presbyterian Fund, per Mr. 
accumulation of duties shortened his life. He , W. D. Jeremy ; and from the Winder manuscripts 
died on 14 Auff. 1729, in his fiftieth year, , inlibrary of Kenshaw Street Chapel, Liverpool.] 
and was buried in his meeting-house. A -A.. G. 

mural tablet erected to his memory in Bank DIXON, AVILLIAM HENRY (1783- 
Street Chapel, Bolton, by his son, R. Dixon, 1854), clergyman and antiquary, son of the 
characterises him as * facile medicorum et ' Rev. Henry Dixon, vicar of Wadworth in 
theologorum princeps.* 1 the deanery of Doncaster, was bom at that 

Thomas Dixon (1721-1754), son of the ' place on 2 Nov. 1783. His mother was 
above, was bom 16 July 1721, and educated half-sister to the poet Mason, whose estates 
for the ministry in Dr. Rotheram's academy came into his possession, together with va- 
at Kendal, which he entered in 1738. His rious interesting manuscripts by Mason and 
first settlement was at Thame, Oxfordshire, i Grav, some of which are now preserved in 
from 1743, on a salary of 25/. a year. On the York Minster Library. Dixon attended 
13 May 1750 he became assistant to Dr. John 1 the grammar schools of Worsborough and 
Taylor at Norwich. Here, at Taylor's sug- Houghton-le-Spring, and in 1801 matricu- 
gestion, he began a Greek concordance, on ' lated at Pembroke C'ollege, Cambridge. In 
the plan of Taylor's Hebrew one, but the January 1805 he graduated B. A., proceeding 
manuscript fragments of the work show that M. A. in 1809, and in 1807 entered into orders, 
not much was done. He found it difficult His first curacy was at Tickhill, and he sue- 
to satisfy the demands of a fastidious con- cessively held the benefices of Mapleton, 
gregation, and gladly accepted, in August Wistow, Cawood, Topclifi\i, and Sutton-on- 
1762, a call to his father's old flock at Bolton. I the-Forest. He was canon of Ripon, and at 
He was not ordained till 26 April 1753. With the time of his decease prebendary of Weigh- 
John Seddon of Manchester, then the only ; ton, canon-residentiary of York, rector of 
Socinian preacher in the district, he main- I Etton, and vicar of Bishopthorpe. He also 
tained a warm friendship, and is believed to acted as domestic chaplain to two archbishops 
have shared his views, though his publica- | of Y'ork. In all his offices he worthily did 
tions are silent in regard to the person of our , his duty, and endeared himself to his ac- 
Lord. He died on 23 Feb. 1764, and was | quaintance. He had ample means, which ho 
buried beside his father. Joshua Dobson of spent without stint, and he left memorials 



Cockey Moor preached his funeral sermon. 
His friend Seddon edited from his papers a 
posthumous tract, * The Sovereignty of the 
Divine Administration ... a Rational Ac- 
count of our Blessed Saviour's Temptation,' 
&c., 2nd edition, 1766, 8vo. In 1810,William 
Turner of Newcastle had two quarto volumes, 
in shorthand, containing Dixon's notes on the 
New Testament. Dr. Charles Lloyd, in his 
anonymous ' Particulars of the Life of a Dis- 
aentinff Minister ' (1813), publishes (np. 178- 
184) a long and curious letter, dated * N orwich, 
28 Sept. 1751,* addressed by Dixon to Leeson, 
traveUing tutor to John Wilkes, and pre- 
viously Assenting minister at Thame ; from 
this Browne has extracted an account of the 
introduction of methodism into Norwich. 



01 his munificence in nearly all the parishes 
named. 

He was elected a fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries 31 May 1821. In 1839 he pub- 
lishea two occasional sermons, and in 1848 
wrote * Sy nodus Eboracensis ; or a short ac- 
count of the Convocation of the Province of 
Y'ork, with reference to the recent charge of 
Archdeacon Wilberforce,' 8vo. For many 
years he worked assiduously in extending 
and shaping James Torre's manuscript annals 
of the members of the cathedral of York. On 
the death of Dixon at Y'ork in February 1864 
the publication of his * Fasti ' was projected as 
a memorial of the author, and the manuscript 
was placed in the hands of the Rev. James 
Raine, who, after spending nearly ten years in 
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further researches, published a first volume 
of * Fasti Eboracenses ; Lives of the Arch- 
bishops of York * (1863, 8vo), which includes 
the first forty-four primates of the northern 
province, ending with John de Thoresby, 
1373. This learned and valuable work is 
almost wholly written by Canon Raine, the 
materials left by Dixon being inadequate. 
The remainder of the work, for which I)ixon*s 
manuscript collections are more full, has not 
yet appeared. 

[Riiine's preface to Fjisti Ebor. ; Fowler's Me- 
morials of lvipon(Siu'tec8 Soc), 1886, ii. 340; Le 
Neve's Fasti, ed. Hardy, iii. 225, 332; Gniduati 
Cantal). ; a short memoir of Dixon tvjis privately 
printed by his nephew, the Rev. C. 15. Norcliffo, 
8vo,York, 1860; information from Canon Raine.] 

c. w. s. 

DIXON, WnJJAM HEPWORTH 

(1821-1879), historian and traveller, was 
born on 30 June 1821, at Great Ancoats in 
Manchester. He came of an old puritan fa- 
mily, the Dixons of Ileaton Royds in Lan- 
cashire. His father was Abner Dixon of 
Holmfirth and Kirkburtou in the West Rid- 
ing of Yorkshire, his mother being Mary 
Crv'er. His boyhood was parsed in the hill 
country of Over Darweu, under the tuition 
of his grand-uncle, Michael Beswick. As a 
lad he became clerk to a merchant named 
Thompson at Manchester. Before he was 
of age he wrote a five-act tragedy called 
* The Azamoghin,' wliich was even ])rivately 
printed. In l>^42-3 he wrote articles signed 
AV. 11. 1). in the ' North of England Maga- 
zine.' In December 1813 he first wrote under 
his own name in Douglas Jerrold's * Dlumi- 
nated Magazine.' Early in 1846 he decided 
to attempt a literary career. He was for two 
months editor of the * Cheltenham Journal.' 
While at Cheltenham he won two prin- 
cipal e-^say prizes in Madden's * Prize Essay 
Magazine.' In the summer of 1840, on the 
strong recommendation of Douglas Jerrold, 
he moved to London. He soon ent^ired at 
the Inner Temple, but was not called to the 
bar until 1 May 1851. He never practised. 
He became contributor to the ' Athenreum ' 
and the * Daily News.' In the latter he pub- 
lished a series of startling papers on *The 
Literature of the Lower Orders,' wliich pro- 
bably suggested Henry Mayhew's * London 
Labour and the London Poor.' Another 
series of articles, descriptive of the * Lcmdon 
Prisons,' led to his first work, * John Howard 
and the Prison W^orld of Euro|>e,' which 
appeared in 1849, and though declined by 
many publishers passed through three edi- 
tions. In 1850 Dixon brought out a volume 
descriptive of * The London Prisons.' At 



about the same time he was appointed a 
deputy-commissioner of the first great inter- 
national exhibition, and helped to start more 
than one hundred out of three hundred com- 
mittees then formed. His * Life of William 
Penn ' was published in 1851 ; in a supple- 
1 mentary chapter * Macaulay^s charges against 
i Penn,' eight in number, were elaborately 
I answered [see Pexn, William]. Macaulay 
never took any notice of these criticisms, 
though a copy of Dixon's book was found 
close by him at his death. 

During a panic in 1851 Dixon bn^ught 
out an anonymous pamphlet, * The French in 
England, or Both sides of the Question on 
Both Sides of the Channel/ arguing against 
the possibility of a French invasion. In 1852 
Dixon published a life of * Robert Blake, 
Admiral and General at Sea, based on Family 
and State Papers' fsee Blake, Robert]. It 
was more successful with the public than 
with serious historians. After a lr)ng tour in 
Europe ho became, in January 1853, editor of 
the * Athenaeum,' to which he had been a con- 
tributor for some years. In 1854 Dixon l)egan 
his researches in regard to Francis Bacon, lord 
Yerulam. He procured, through the interven- 
tion of Lord Stanley and Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton, leave to inspect the 'State Papers,* 
which had been hitherto jealously guarded 
from the general vie why successive secretaries 
of state. He published four articles criticis- 
ing Campbell's * Lifi* of Bacon ' in the * Athe- 
nieum ' for January 1 8<>0. These were enlarged 
and republished as *The Personal llisttirv 
of Lord Bacon from Unpublished Papers ' in 
1801. He published st'parately as a pamph- 
let in 1861 * A Statement of' the Facts in 
regard to Ijord Bacon's Confession,' and a 
more elaborate volume called * The Story of 
Lord Bacon's Life,' 1862. Dixon's bo<">ks 
upon Bacon obtained wide popularity both 
at home and abroad, but hare not been highly 
valued by subsequent investigators (see Sped- 
ding's remarks in liaron, i. 386). Some of 
his papers in the * Athemeum ' led to the 
publication of the * Auckland Memoirs * and 
of * Court and Society,' edited by the Duke 
of Manchester. To the last he contributed a 
memoir of (Jueen Catherine. In 1861 Dixon 
travelled in Portugal, Spain, and Morocco, and 
edited the * Memoirs of Lady Morgan,' who 
had appointed him her literary executor. In 
1 863 1 )ixon travelled in the East, and on his 
return helped to found the Palestine Explo- 
ration Fund. Dixon was an active member 
of the executive committee, and eventually 
became chairman. In 1865 he publishell 
* The Holy Land,' a picturesque handbook to 
Palestine. In 1866 Dixon travelled through 
the United States, going as far westward as 
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the Great Salt Lake City. During this tour 
he discovered a valuable collection of state 
papers, originally Irish, belonging to the na- 
tional archives of England, in the Public 
Library at Philadelphia. Thev had been 
missing since the time of James ll, and upon 
Dixon*s suggestion were restored to the Bri- 
tish government. With them was found the 
original manuscript of the Marquis of Clan- 
ricarde's 'Memoirs* from 23 Oct. 1641 to 
30 Aug. 1643, which were long supposed to 
have been destroyed, and of which especial 
mention had been made in Mr. Hardy^s 

* Report on the Carte and Carew Papers.' 
In 1867 Dixon published his * New America.' 
It passed through eight editions in England, 
three in America, and several in France, 
Russia, Holland, Italy, and Germany. In 
the autumn of that year he travelled through 
the Baltic provinces. In 1868 he published 
two supplementary volumes entitled * Spiri- 
tual Wives.' He was accused of indecency, 
and brouffht an action for libel against the 

* Pall Mall Gazette,' which made the charge 
in a review of * Free Russia.' He obtained a 
verdict for one farthing (29 Nov. 1 872). His 
previous success had led him into grave error, 
though no man could be freer from immoral 
intention. At the general election of 1868 
Dixon declined an invitation to stand for 
Marylebone. He shrank from abandoning his 
career as a man of letters, although he fre- 
quently addressed political meetings. In 1869 
he brought out the first two volumes of * Her 
Majesty *s Tower,' which he completed two 
years afterwards by the publication of the 
third and fourth volumes. In August 1869 
lie resigned the editorship of the* Athenaeum.' 
Soon afterwards he was appointed justice of 
the peace for Middlesex and Westminster, 
and in the latter part of 1869 travelled for 
some months in the north, and gave an ac- 
count of his journey in * Free Russia,' 1870. 
During that year he was elected a member 
of the London School Board. In direct 
opposition to Lord Sandon he succeeded in 
carrying a resolution which thenceforth es- 
tablished drill in all rate-paid schools in the 
metropolis. During the first three years of 
the School Board's existence Dixon's labours 
were reallv enormous. The year 1871 was 
passed by him for the most part in Switzer- 
land, anS early in 1872 he published * The 
Switzers.' Shortly afterwards he was sent 
to S{Miin upon a financial mission by a 
council of foreign bondholders. On 4 Oct. 
1872 he was created a knight commander of 
the Crown by the Kaiser vVilhelm. While 
in Spain Dixon wrote the chief part of his 

* History of Two Queens,' i.e. Catherine of 
Arragon and Anne Boleyn. The work ex- 

▼OL. XV. 



panded into four volumes, the first half of 
which was published in 1873, containing 
the life of Catherine of Arragon, and the 
second half in 1874, containing the life of 
Anne Boleyn. Before starting upon his 
next journey he be^n a movement lor open- 
ing the Tower of London free of charge to 
the public. To this proposal the prime mini- 
ster, Mr. Disraeli, at once assented, and on 
public holidays Dixon personally conducted 
crowds of working men through the building. 
IntheSei)temberof 1874 hetravelled through 
Canada and the United States. In March 
1875 he gave the results in ' The WTiite Con- 
quest.' In the latter part of 1875 he travelled 
once mort? in Italy and (Jermany. During 
the following year he wrote in the * Gentle- 
man* s Magazine ' * The W^ay to Egj-pt,' as well 
as two other papers in which he recommended 
the government to purchase from Turkey its 
Egyptian suzerainty. In 1877 he published 
his first romance, in 3 vols., * Diana, Lady 
Lvle.' Another work of fiction followed it 
in 1878, in * Ruby Grey,' in 3 vols. In 1878 
appeared the first two volumes of his four- 
volumed work, * Royal Windsor.' Before 
the close of 1878 he visited the island of 
Cy]>rus. There a fall from his horse broke 
his shoulder-bone, and he was thenceforth 
more or less of an invalid. * British Cyprus ' 
was published in 1879. His health was fur- 
ther injured by the loss of most of his savings, 
imprudently invested in Turkish stock. On 
2 Oct. 1874 his house near Regent's Park, 
6 St. James's Terrace, was completely 'WTecked 
by an explosion of gunpowder on the Regent's 
Cfanal. lie was saddened by the death of his 
eldest daughter and the sudden death at 
Dublin, on 20 Oct. 1879, of his eldest son, Wil- 
liam Jerrold DLxon. He was revising the proof 
sheets of the concluding volumes of * Royal 
Windsor,' and on Friday, 26 Dec. 1879, made 
a great effort to finish the work. He died in 
his bed on the following morning from an 
apoplectic seizure. On 2 Jan. 1880 he was 
buried in Highgate cemetery. If occasionally 
deficient in tact, he was looked upon by those 
who knew him best as faultless in temper. 
His sympathies were with the people, and 
he took a leading part in establishing the 
Shaftesbury Park and other centres 01 im- 
proved dwellings for the labouring classes. 
Although a student of state papers and other 
original authorities, Dixon was no scholar. 
He was always lively as a writer, and there- 
fore popular, but inaccuracies and miscon- 
ceptions abound in his work. He was a fel- 
low of the Royal Geographical Society, of the 
Society of Antiquaries, of the Pennsylvania 
Society, and of several other learned associa- 
tions. 
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[A miinoic by the present writi-j nppfared in 
the llliutnited RoTieir. 11 SepT. 1873. vl. 220- 
22s. tiee «!«) PortmilB of Ifiattnpiishiid London 
Ml'ii, pt. i. : In M<-niiirlam Hfpwunh Dixon. 
1878; Tim«, 2S and 31 Dec, 1879; Daily T.-le- 
f^iph.HBiDCilati'H: Mi'H of ths Time. 10th edit. 



to seize him uid aequenler bis (States, On 
:WJune IflOO the speaker iDfumied the House 
of Cnmmong that he had received a pelitioo 
from a relative of Colonel Dixnell, iitatiii{C 
thai, llixweli nag ill, and hefofiag that h« 
■ . - . ,, ,. ■ might not lose the benefit of Ide kinir'B pro- 
1879. pr 321, 322; Aihen«»n. 3 Jan l«Bit. cl^stioa by hie inabUity t« aurrender liim- 
PI. 19, 20; Annoal R..g,»ter for 1879, p.23fl.] g^lf within the time fixe^CKENHCT, If^/^r, 
p. 186). The request wm Kmiit«d,but DijE- 
DIXWELL, JOHN (d. Ul«9), reppide, well, iostedd of surrendering, fled to the con- 
was a member of the family of that name tinent. in consequence of which, instead of 
settled in Warwickshire and Kent. In pedi- being included in the claw of pereons cxcepleil 
ffteea of the familv he is ueuallv ipiored, as, from the Act of Indemnity with reniect to 
for instance, in th'ose contained in ' Burke's their estates only, his name was added to the 
Extinct Baronetage,' and he in also passed list of those excepted for life as well (». p. 
over in the account of the Dixwnll family 240; Hahsos, Mtlton.vi.U). According to 
given in Hastcd's' Kent; Vet the documents Ludlow's 'Memoirs* Dixwell resided some 
contained in the life of IKtwell by Stiles, and time at Hanau, and ercn became a burgess of 
the position held bv him in the county of that city (ed. 1751, p. 377). In llWlor lt«r> 
Kent, leave little doubt of the fact of this re- ^ took refuge in America, ioinmg his fellow- 
lalionship. John was a ronnger son of Wil- regicides, Ooffe and Whallev, at Iladler in 
liam IHxwell of Coton "llall in Warwick- New England in February IStifiCPofyonfAfO. 
Bhirc. In 1041 hia elder brother, ^lark Dix- "'■ 133)- After a short stay with them he 
well, succeeded to the estates of their uncle, settled at New Haven, Connecticut, calling 
Sir Dasil Dixwell, at Brome, Folkestone, and himself by the name of James Davids. At 
elsewhere in Kent. Mark Dixwell diet! in Newhaven ho married, firKt, Joanna Ling 
1B43, constituting his brother guardian of (3Nov.I673>,and,secondly,Bath«hebaHow 
his infant childivn, and making over his (23 Oct. 1«77, ihid. p. 136). By the latter 
estates to him in trust for his eldest son he had three children, whose dfMcendantH 
Basil {PolyantAra, p. 155). As temporary were living in New England in the eighteenth 
holder of these estates John enjoved great century. In the records of the parish church 
local influence, and on 28 Aug. 'iftlO was of New Haven occurs an entry of theadmis- 
elected member for Dover, vice Sir Ed- sion into church fellowship of Mr. Jame^ 
ward Bovs deceased (Namn of .Vi-mhtn rr- Davids, alitu John Diiwell (29 Dec. Wtyj, 
tvrned tn nri-e in Parlinmeni, 1878, p. 497). tWrf, p. 137). Dixwell died at New Haven on 
He was sjipointed one of the commissioners 18 March H189, according to his lombelone, 
for the trial of Charles 1, attended the court in the eighty-second year of his age (ihid. 
with great regularity, was present when sen- ?■ H8). 

tence waspronounced, and signed the death- [Cnl. Plate Papers, Dnm. ; Nabon's Trial of 

warrant (Nai«ou, Trial of ChnrUt I.\P»^, CharU^s I, 1684: Noble's Lives of thoRemcide». 

pp. 3, 80, 110). In tlViO he was colonel of 1798. i. ISO ; Rim .Stiln's History of Three of 

militia in Kent, commanding a regiment of ilie Judges of Ch«rlee I, Major-gpneral Whalley, 

foot {Cal. Staff Paper/t, Dom. IfWO, pp. 310, Maior-gpneral Ooffe, and Colonel Dixwell, 179<; 

4")0). On 25 Nov. 1651 he was efacted a Polyinthea, or a Collectioa <if Interesting Frag- 

member of the council of state, and filled that ""■""■ i" P™«» imdVeMe, 1804. ii. 132^94 ; Kom 

office from 1 Dec. 1651 to 30 Nov. lft&2 (ih. »°'' 'Jub"™. 6th ser. it. 466.] C. II. F. 

1651 ■2,p.43; 0»nm<m*' /ouma/*, 25Nov. DOBBS, ARTHUR (1689-1765), of 

1651). When the I)utchwarbrokeout,Dix- Castle Dobbs, county Antrim, governor of 

well was sent into Kent with powers to raise NorthCarolinal7'U-66,eldest80Dof Ricltard 

the county to guard the coast (9 Julv 1653, Dohbs of Castletown, who was hish sheriff of 

Cat. Slatr Paper/, Tinm., ^. li2n). "During Antrimin i694,by hisfirst wifeMaj7,daugh- 

the protectorate he disappeared altogether ter of Archibald Stewart of BaUintoy, was 

from public life; but when the linmp was bom 2 April 1689. He succeeded to the 

recalled to power he became again a member family propertv on the death of his father in 

ofthecouncdofstate(19Marl6ri9, iA.1658- 1711, washigh'aheriff of Antrim in 1720,and 

'"*" "'"' " ik part with the par- in 1727 was returned forCarrickfei^^intbe 



liament aminst Lambert, and _. 

months of 1660 was very active as governor 
of Dover Castle. As a regicide be was ex- 
cluded from the Act of Inifemnity at the Re- 
atoTBtion. On 17 Hay an order' was issued 



Irish parliament of 17^-80. He married 
Anne, daughter and beir of Captain Osborne 
of Timahoe, county Kildare, and lelict of 
Captain Norbury, by whom he had a family 
(see BiTBiE, Ltmdtd Oentry), 
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Dobbs was appointed engineer-in-cliief and ' TVager, and appears to have been in communi- 
surveyor-genenu in Ireland by Sir liobert cation with the Hudson's Bay Company and 
Walpole, to whom he was introduced, in tlie admiralty on the subjtHSt. Eventually 
1730, by Dr. Hugh Boulter, archbishop of the admiralty provided two small vessels, the 
Armagh [q. v.], as * one of the members of Furnace bomb and the Discovery pink, for the 
our House of Commons, wht»re he on all oc- I service. On Dobbs's recommendation, Cap- 




[ bought 8 to the trade of Great Britain I unsuccessful voyage of discovery 
and Ireland, and to the making of our co- P^ny in 1737, was appointed to command, 
lonies in America of more use than they have 1 The vessels left England in May 1741, win- 
hitherto been' (J?oM/<^r'«itf ^/<?r*, ii. 17). He tered at Churchill Kiver in Hudson's Bay, 
appears to have been a man of wealth and and the year after jHinet rated further north 
broad and liberal views as well as consider- | than any of their jirt^decessors. They dis- 
able attainments. He wrote an * Account covered CajH) Dobbs, Ix'side Welcome Bay, 
of an Aurora Boreal is, with a Solution of 1 and ent^»ring Wager Iliver ascendtni as far 
tbe Phenomenon,' in ' Philosophical Transac- as 88° west Greenwich, retuniing along the 
tions,' 1726 (* Abridg.' vii. 155). His next ■ north-east, and examining all openings. At 
ellbrt was his 'Essay on the Trade and Im- Repulse Bay they were stopped by the ice, and 
ports of Ireland' (t)ublin, 1st part, \7'J9, returned home in Septemoer 1742. Middle- 
Aid part, 1731), a work * designed to give ton reported that the great opening seen be- 
a true state of the kingdom, that may set us : tween the (55 and the &) parallels of north 
upon thinking what may be done for the good I latitude was only a large river, iind that the 
and improvement of one's country, and to set of the tide in the bay was from the east^ 
rectify mistakes many in Enclund have fallen ward, not from the north, on which Dobbs's 
into by reason of a prevailmg opinion that 1 hopes of the existence of a passage had been 
the trade and prosperity of Ireland are detri- , largely based. He made some magnetic ob- 
mental to their wealth and commerce, and servations, afterwards confirmed by Sir Ed- 
that we are their rivals in trade \Efsay, con- ward Parry. Dobbs at lirst accepted the 
clufiion of pt. ii.) The author advocated an report as correct, but an anonymous letter 
improved system of land tenure, a measure j changred his views, and he accused Middleton 
he also pressed on the Irish House of Com- j to the admiralty of making false statements 
mons, being of opinion that Ireland was suf- | at the instance of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
fering * from the commonalty's having no fixed pany. The admiralty called on Middleton for 
property in their land, the want of which de- explanations, and a most acrimonious dispute 
prives them of a sufficient encouragement to followe<l. Mid^lleton's * Vindication of the 
improvements and industry ;' and that * the Conduct of Captain Christopher Middleton ' 
present short tenures serve only as u snare to , (London, 1743) was followed by * ilemarks 
induce the nobility and gentry to be extra vo- | on Capt. Middleton's Defence. By A. Dobbs' 
gant, arbitrary, and in some cases tyrannical, ■ (London, 1744), and this by Middleton's * A 
and the commonalty to be dejected, dispirited. Rejoinder,' &c. (London, 1745). The public, 
and, in a sense, slaves in some places ' (Essay ^ with the national dislike to monopolies, sided 
ii.81). This essay contains much valuable in- i with Dobbs, and without much diiliculty a 
formation from official sources respecting the : company was started to send out a new ex- 
actual state of Irish trade and of thepopula- j pedition. Dobbs in the meantime published 
tion at the time, which has been neglected | 'An Account of the Countries adjoining Hud- 
by later controversialists. A copy of the work son's Bay, containing a description of the 
is in the British Museum Librarv'r and a re- 1 Lakes and Rivers, Soil and Climate, &c.' 
print appeared in Dublin in 1860. Dobbs also , (London, 1744, 4to). Apart from the con- 
took a very active part in promoting the ' troversial portions, the work contains much 
fiearch for a north-west passage to India and ' valuable and interesting information. The 
China. He states that he prepared an aba- , author states that it was compiled from ac- 
tract of all the voyages for that purpose counts published by the French and communi- 
known to him, and submitted it to Colonel cations received from persons who had resided 
Bladen [q. v.] in the hope that the South Sea there and been employed in the trade, and par- 
Company, then whale-fishing in Davis' Straits, ticularly from Joseph de la France, a French- 
would take up the enterprise. This was in | Canadian half-breed, who came over to Eng- 
1790-1, when the Hudson's Bay ComiMuiy's land in 1742. Dobbs strongly ursfed that the 
privileges were unknown to him. On the trade should be thrown open^ alleging that 
occasion of a visit to London in 1734-5, he the rapacity of the Hudson's Bay Company 



laid the matter before Admiral Sir Charles 



in dealing with the Indians had thrown the 

k2 
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fur trade into the hands of the French in fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, and second 
Canada. The new expedition, consietinff of son of Richard Dobbs of Castletown, whose 
two 8mall vessels under the command of G. , elder son, Arthur Dobbs [q. v.], was the go- 
Moor, who had been master of the Discovery j vemor of North Carolina. He was bom on 
with Middleton, left England in 1746. An ! 27 April 1750, and after taking his degree 




existenceof a passage in the locality supposed, but does not seem ever to have been acted! 
8<»rved to rehabilitate Middleton In the eyes 1 On his return to Dublin, after publishing 
of the public. Dobbs then dropped the sub- ■ this tragedy, he took a leading part in the 
ject altogether, as appears from some remarks brilliant social life of the Irish capital, and 
m a paper on * Bees, and the mode of taking 1 was noted for his wit and poetical abilitv. 
Wax and Honey,' which he wrote in * Philo- . and also for a growing eccentricity. He took 
sophical Transactions,* 1750 (*Abridg.*x. 78). ! a keen interest in the independent political 
In 1754 Dobbs was appointed governor of j life of Ireland which existea during the last 
North Carolina, a post worth 1,000/. a year. ' Quarter of the last century, and published his 
He arrived out in the fall, attended, the his- j nrst political pamphlets during the volunteer 
torian of the state relates, by numerous rela- | agitation. The pamphlets are all worth read- 
tives, all full of hope of places and prefer- ' ing, and all essentially the author^s ; thevare: 
ment. He was one of thecohmial governors j *A Letter to Lord North,' 1780; 'Thought-* 
who attended the council at Hampton, Vir- ' on Volunteers,' 1781 ; * A History of Irish 




*hrough 

cannon and a thousand stand of muskets; | this stirring period he was a noted political 
but he also brought a more powerful advo- ! personage, a leading volunteer, a mend of 
cate than arms, a printer, who was to be - — - 

encouraged to carry on his calling. Dobbs 
adopted a conciliatory policy with the Indian 



Lord Charlemont, and the representative of 
a northern volunteer corps at the Dungannon 
convention in 1782. Dobbs then turned for a 
time from politics, and his eccentricity taking 
the shape of a belief in the millennium, he 



tribes, and commissioned Colonel Waddell of 
Rowan county to treat with the Catawbas and 

Cherokees. In a despatch of December 1757 published in 1787 four large volumes of a 
ho gave a deplorable account of the quit- i * Universal II istory, commencing at the Crea- 
rents in the province, with some curious par- tion and ending at the death of Christ, in 
ticulars of *Mr. Starkey, the treasurer, who letters from a father to his son,' in which 
governs the council by lending them money * he exerted himself to prove historically the 
(Wheelbb, i. 47). During Dobbs's govern- exact fulfilment of the Messianic prophecies, 
ment the administration of justice in the ' He also published in 1788 a volume or poems, 
province was much improved, but its chief 1 most of which had appeared in various perio- 
characteristic was an interminable series of i dicals, and many of which possess great 
petty squabbles with the legislature, arising | merit. Dobbs was fanatically opposed to the 
from a somewhat high-handed assertion of | legislative union with England, and believed 
the royal prerogative on the part of the go- ! it not only inexpedient but impious. Lord 
vemor and stubborn resistance on the part of ' Charlemont and the other national leaders de- 
the colonists (ih.) Dobbs died at his seat, I termined to make use of him, and in 1799 he 
Town Creek, N.C., 28 March 1765. | was returned to the Irish House of Commons 

[Burke's Liinded Gentry; Returns of Mem- ' for Lord Charlemont's borough of Charlemont. 
]>ers of Prtrliament, vol. i. ; Watt's Bibliotheca ' He soon delivered an important speech and 
Brit.; Dobbs's Works ; McCulloch's Literature submitted five propositions for tranquillising 
of Political Economy, p. 46 ; Diet. Universelle, ' the country,which were published in 1799, but 
under * Christopher Middleton ' and 'H. Ellis;' I the success of that speech was quite over- 
Parkman's Montcalm and Wolfe (London, 1884), 1 shadowed by the enormous popularity of his 
i. 191-6; Carolina Papers in Public Record I great speech delivered against the Union Bill 
Office, London ; Wheeler's Hist, of North Caro- , on 7 June 1800, of which, it is said, thirty thou- 
li°*J.^4!."J^*^f*!!^«^ ««^Ll' f i"^i_'^??f*, «P n sand copies were immediately sold. Thispopu- 

larity was due as much to the eccentric nature 
of Dobbs's arguments against the union as to 



Queries, Srdser. ▼. 63, 82, 104, 6th ser. viii. 128.] 

H. M. C. 

DOBBS, FRANCIS (1750-1811), Irish 
politician, was a descendant of Richard Dobbs, 



its eloquence, for he devoted himself to proTing 
that the union was forbidden by scripture, by 
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quotingtexts from Daniel and the Itevela- 
tion. This popular speech was published 
by Dobbs as * Substance of a Speech delivered 
in the Irish House of Commons 7 June 1800, 
in which is predicted the second coming of | 
the Messiah, and he took advantage of the 
attention he had attracted to publish in the 
same year his * Concise View of the Great Pre- 
dictions in the SacredAVritings/ and his * Sum- 
mary of Universal History/ in nine voliunesy 
on which he had been lonff engaged. With 
the passing of the Act of Union l)obb8 sank 
into obscurity ; he could not get any more of 
bis books published, his circumstances became 
embarrassed, his eccentricities increased to 
madness, and he died in great pecuniary 
difficulties on 11 April 1811. 

[BarriiigtoD*H Historic Anucdotes of the Union; 
Hardy*s Life of Lord Chnrlemont ; Coote's His- 
tory of the Union.] H. M. 8. 

DOBELL, SYDNEY THOMPSON 
(1824-1874), poet and critic, bom 6 April 
1824 at Cranbrook in Kent, was the eldest 
son of John Dobell, author of a remarkable 
pamphlet, ' Man unfit to govern Man,' and 
a daughter of Samuel Thompson, known in 
his day as a leader of refomimg movements 
in the city of London. His mther, a wine 
merchant, removed in 1836 from Kent to 
Cheltenham, where the poet maintaine<l, with 
various degrees of activity, till his death, his 
connection with the business and the district. 
Sydney, whose precocious juvenile verses had 
already attracted notice, was, with results in 
some respects unfortunate, educated by pri- 
vate tutors and his own studv.and never went 
to either school or university. To this fact 
he makesan interesting reference in the course 
of some humorous lines on Cheltenham Col- 
lege, which date from his eighteenth year. 
At home he was overworked, esptHrially ovor- 
8t rained by the fervour of inherited religious 
zeal, and his genius, in the absence of social 
diecks, soon showed a tendency to eccentri- 
city of expression, from which in later life he 
partially, out never entirely, shook himself 
free. From first to last he lived more among 
the heights of an ideal world than the beaten 
paths of life. Hence the elevation and the 
umitations of his work. His training during 
this crucial period made him a varied, but pre- 
vented him from becoming a precise, scholar, 
a result patent alike in his prose and verse. 

In ISSd he became enga^^ to a daughter 
of Geor^ Fordham of Odsey House, Cam- 
bridge; in 1844 they were married, and were 
never, as stated in Dobell's biography, thirty 
hours ftPATt during the thirty years of their 
union. The early period of their wedded life 
divided between residence at Chelten- 



ham and country ]tlaccs among the hilh<. A 
meeting at one of these, C^xhom House, 
in the valley of Charlton Kings, with Mr. 
Stansfield and Mr. George 1 )aw8on, is said to 
have originated the Society of the Friends of 
Italy. Previously, at Hucclecote, on the Via 
Arminia, he had begun * The Roman,' which 
appeared in 1850, under the pseudonym of 
Sydney Yendys. Inspired by the stirring 
events of the time, this dramatic poem, from 
its intrinsic merit and its accord with a popu- 
lar enthusiasm, hud a rapid and decided suc- 
cess, and while establishing his reputation 
enlarged the circle of the author's friends, 
among whom were numbered leading writers 
like Tennyson and Carlyle, artists like Hol- 
man Hunt and Rossetti, prominent patriots 
like Mazzini and Kossuth. The poet's de- 
votion to the cause of * the nationalities* — 
Italian, Hungarian, Spanish — never abated; 
it remained, as evinced by one of his latest 
fragments, * Mentana,* a link between his 
adolescent radical and his mature liberal-con- 
servativepolitics. Shortly afterwardsDobell's 
elaborate and appreciative criticism of Currer 
Bell in * The Palladium 'led to an interesting 
correspondence between the two authors. 
The August of 1850 he spent in North Wales, 
the following summer in Switzerland, and 
their mountain scenery left an impress on all 
his later work. * Balder/ finished in 1853 at 
Amberley Hill, was with the general public 
and the majority of critics less lortunate than 
*The Roman.' It is harder to read, as it was 
harder to write. The majority of readere, in 
Si^arch of pleasure and variety, recoiled from 
its violences, were intolerant of its monotony, 
and misunderstood the moral of its painful 
plot. The book is incomplett^, as it stands a 
somewhat chaotic fragment of an unfulfilled 
design, but it exhibits the highest fiights of 
the author's iniaginution and his finest pic- 
tures of Nature. The descriptions of Ciia- 
mounif of the Coliseum, of spring, and of the 
summer's day on the hill, almost sustain the 
comparisons which they provoke. To most 
readers * Balder ' will rt»main a ]K)rtent, but it 
has stamina for permanence as a mine for 
poets. 

In 1864 Dobell went to Edinburgh to seek 
medical advice for his wife, and during the 
next three years resided in Scotland, spend- 
ing the winters in the capital, the summers 
in the highlands. During tnis period he made 
the acquaintanc(% among others, of Mr. Hunter 
of Craigcrook, Dr. Samuel Brown, Dr. John 
Brown, Edward Forbes, W. E. Aytoun, Sir 
Noel Paton, Mr. 1 )alla8, and Sir David Brew- 
ster. In conjunction with Alexander Smith, 
to whom he was united in close ties of lite- 
rary brotherhood, he issued in 1855 a series 
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of sonnets on the Crimean war. This was 
followed in I806 by a volume of dramatic and 
descriptive verses on the same theme, en- 
titled * Jlngland in Time of War/ which had 
a success only inferior to that of* The lloman/ 
The best ])iece8 in this collection, as * Keith 
of Ravelston,' * Lady Constance,* * A Shower 
in War Time,' 'Grass from the Battle-field,' 

* Dead Maid's Pool/ * An Evening Dream,' 

* The Betsy Jane,' &c., have, from their depth 
of sympathy and Ijrric flow, found a place in 
ourbest popular treasuries. Dobell's residence 
in Edinburgh was marked, as was all his life, 
by acts of kindness to strugglinfj men of 



In 1871 he removed to Barton-end House, 
fourteen miles on the other side of Glouces- 
ter, in a beautiful district above the Stroud 
Valley. There he continued to write occa- 
sional verses and memoranda, and was fre- 
quently visited by friends attracted by his 
gpracious hospitality and brilliant convers2\- 
tional powers. In 1874 unfortunate circum- 
stimces, involving a mental strain to which 
he was then physically inadequate, hastened 
his death, which took place in the August of 
that year. He was buried in Painswick ceme- 
tery. 

Dobell's character was above criticism. 



letters, notable alike for their delicacy and I The nature of his work has been indicated ; 
the comparatively slender resources of the ' its quality will be variously estimate. Ori- 
benefactor. In the case of all deserving as- ginal and independent of formulae to tbt- 
pirants,araongwhom may be mentioned David '•■ verge of aggressiveness, he shared by nature, 
GrayofMerklands, his advice and encourage- by no means through imitation, in some of 
ment were as ready as his substantial aid. In | the defects, occasional obscurity, involved 
1857 he delivered a long lecture to the l*hilo- conceits, and remoteness, of the seventeenth- 
sophical Institution on* The Nature of Poetry,' century school which Dr. Johnson called me- 
and the exhaustion resulting from the effort taphysical; but in loftiness of thought and 
further impaired his already weak health. • richness of imagery his best pages have l^n 
Advised to seek a milder climate, he spent ' surpassed by few, if any, of nis cont^mpora- 
the winters of the four following years at ries. His form is often faulty, but his life 
Niton in the Isle of Wight, the summers and writings together were in healthy pro- 
among the Cotswolds. Regular literary work ■ test against the subordination of form to 
being forbidden by his physicians, he turned I matter that characterises much of the effemi- 
his thoughts to another channel of usefulness, • nate sestheticism of our age. Manliness in 
and, taking a more active part in the business | its highest attributes of courage and court ei^y 
of his firm, was one of the first to introduce ' pervaded his career ; his poetry is steeped in 
and apply the system of co-operation. All . that keen atmosphere to which it is the aim 
who knew Gloucester associated his name : of all enduring literature to raise our spirits, 
with every movement in the direction of so- A radical reformer in some directions, he held 
cial progress and with every charitable enter- | the tyranny of mobs and autocrats in equal 

5 rise in the town. After 1862 increasing aversion. Though his politics had a visionary 
elicacy of health rendered it necessary for side, he was far from being a dreamer. C)f 
Dobell to pass the winters abroad ; in that ' practical welldoing he was never weary, and 
of 1802-3 his headquarters were near Cannes, of jealousy he had not a tinge. His criticisms, 
in 1863-4 in Spain, in 1864-6 in Italy. The if not always sound, were invariably valuable, 
summers of those vears were still spent in for he awoke in his hearers a consciousness 
Gloucestershire, ani in 1865 he gave evidence of capacities as well as a sense of duties. 

A complete edition of his poems was pub- 
lished in 1876 (2 vols.), of his prose in 1876. 



of his political interests by the pamphlet on 
* Parliamentary Ileform,' advocating gradu- 
ated suffrage and plurality of votes, that ap- 
pears among his prose fragments. 



prose 1 
His * Life and Letters ' appeared in 1 878, 2 vols. 
A selected edition of his poems, edited by Mr. 



In 1866 a serious fall among the ruins of ; W. Sharp, appeared in February 1887 in one 
Pozzuoli and, three years later, a dangerous small volume. 

accident with his horse, further reduced his [Dobell's Lifo and Letters ; family records.] 
strength, if not his energies, and the rest o j. y. 

his life was, though diversified by literary 
efforts — as the pamphlet on * Consequential 
Damages,' * England's Day,' and elaborate 
plans for the continuation of * Balder '—that 
of a more or less confirmed, though always 
cheerful, invalid. From 1866 to 1871 he re- 
sided mainly at Noke Place, on the slope of 
Chosen Hill, thoi^h he passed much of the 
colder season at Clifton, where he benefited 
by the advice of his friend. Dr. Symonds. 



DOBREE, PETER PAUL (1782-182.5). 
Greek scholar, son of William Dobree of 
Guernsey, was bom in Guernsey in 1782, and, 
after being educated under l>r. Valpy at 
Reading School, matriculated as a pensioner 
of IVinitv College, Cambridge, in December 
1800. lie graduated as fourth senior optime 
in 1804, was elected fellow of Tttnity in 
1806, proceeded M. A. in 1807, and took holy 
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orders in due course. Charles Bumey gave 
him an introduction to Porson (Pobson, Cor- 
respondence, p. 105^, and thus began an ac- 
quaintanceship which led to Dobree's follow- 
ing doselj the steps of his illustrious master. 
His first appearance as an author was in the 
* Monthly Keview/ where he wrote the re- 
view of Bothe's ' .^4Cschylus ' (app. to vol. lii. 
1807), the collation of Porson^s edition of 
the * Choephori * with another published by 
Foulis (June 1807), the review of Bumey s 
*Bentleii Emstolse * (April 1808), and that 
of Hodgkin s * Pcecilographia Grceca ' (July 
1808). On Person's deatn he came forward 
as a candidate for the Greek professorship at 
Cambridge, and was to have read his proba- 
tionary lecture on Aristophanes ; but finding 
the electors unanimous, or nearly so, in favour 
of Monk, he withdrew from the contest ; the 
same was done by Kaye (afterwards bishop 
of Lincoln), and Monk was elected without 
opposition. On Monk's resignation in June 
1823, Dobree was the only candidate for the 
post, and was elected on June 26, after read- 
ing a prtelection on the funeral oration as- 
cribed to Lysias. This is published in the 
first volume of the ' Adversaria.* His health 
gave way almost immediately afterwards, 
and he died in his rooms in Trinity College 
on 24 Sept. 1825. He was buried close to 
Porson in the chapel, where a bust and 
tablet to his memory were erected ; the in- 
scription is given in the preface to the * Ad- 
Tersaria.* 

Though a man of vari(.>d acquirements, l)o- 
bree's liS; was spent on classical, chiefly Greek, 
literature ; vast stores were laid up for future 
years ; besides a large body of notes on the 
Greek dramatists and Athenffius, he left very 
extensive collections on the historians and 
orators, and probably had meditated an edi- 
tion of Demosthenes. To Greek inscriptions 
he g^ve a great deal of attention. When the 
annotated portion of Person's library was 
bought by Trinity College, he was selected, 
with two of his brother-fellows, Monk and 
Blomfield, to edit the manuscripts. He was 
at first prevent«d by illness from taking a 
share in the work, and shortly after his re- 
covery set out on a journey to Spain ; and 
thus the volume of Porson's ' Adversaria ' 
was edited by his two colleagues. But the 
whole of the papers on Aristophanes was en- 
trusted to his care ; and in 1820 he produced 
Porson's * Aristophanica,' with the Plutus 

frefixed, chiefly from Porson's autograph. 
n 1822 he edited the lexicon of the patri- 
arch Photius, from Porson's transcript of the 
Gale MS. in the library of Trinity College, 
which Porson had twice copied out, the first 
transcript having perishea in the lire at 



Perry 8. To this he added an edition of a 
rhetoric lexicon, from the margin of one of 
the Cambridge MSS. Dobree had a share in 
the founding of Valpy's *■ Classical Journal ' 
in 1810, and occasionally wrote in it. He 
reviewed there Bumey's * Tentamen de Metris 
/lOschyli* (September 1810^, the paper in 
which his splendid emendation of yafi6p<^ for 
y' fVfjLolpov (Eumen. 888) appears. His other 
papers are: * Inscription at Damietta' (No. 
1 ), * Inscription at Fenica' (No. 10), * Classi- 
cal Criticism ' (No. 14), * Fragment of Lon- 
gu8'(No. l(J),'l)eHesychio MilHsio'(No. 18), 
* Epitaphium in Athcnienses ' (No. 27), * Or- 
chomenian inscription' (No. 32) («ee on this 
his remarks in Ctarke, Travels, vii. 191-6, 
8vo), ' On a passage in Plato's Meno ' (No. SH ) ; 
they are usually signed O. or Stelocopas. 
To Mr. Kidd's * Tracts and Criticisms of Por- 
son' (1815) he added the * Auctarium' (pp. 
381-93), and to Mr. Rose's * Inscriptiones 
Gra?cae ' the letter on the Greek marbles in 
Trinity College Library. Thus, if the notes 
on inscriptions be excepted, everything he 
published in his lifetime was due to his re- 
verence for Porson. 

He bequeathed one thousand volumes to 
the library of his college, but his books with 
manuscript notes to that of the university : 
from these his successor, Professor Schole- 
field, published two volumes of 'Adver- 
saria' (1831-3), containing very large se- 
lections from his notes on the GreeK and 
Latin writers, especially the orators, and sub- 
sequently (1834-5) a small volume of note** 
on inscriptions, and a reissue of the * Lexi- 
con Rhetoricum Cantabrigiense ' which he 
had appended to Photius. These amply jus- 
tify his being classed in the first rank of 
English scholars. It was said of him : * Of 
all l^orson's scholars none so nearly re- 
sembles his great master. His mind seems to 
have been ot a kindred character ; the same 
unweariable accuracy, the same promptness 
in coming to the point, the same aversion to 
all roundabout discussions, the same felicity 
in hitting on the very passage by which a 
question is to be settled, which were such 
remarkable features in Porson, are no less 
remarkable in Dobree. Both of them are 
preserved by their wary good sense from ever 
committing a blunder ; both are equally 
fearful of going beyond their warrant, equally 
distrustful of all theoretical speculations, 
equally convinced that in language usage 
is all in all. Nay, even in his knowledge of 
Greek, of the moaning and force of all its 
words and idioms, Dobree is only inferior to 
Porson; his conjectural emendations, too, 
are almost always sound, and some of them 
may fairly stand by the side of the best of 
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Vonfm'n' (Hake, Philoloffical Mwieum, i. pupil in the office of Mr. Dftvid Scepheauon, 

i^-6;. the leading builder and architect in New- 

r,. . • *u i-1 I 1 t' • * t> castle-on-'nme. On the completion of his 

giHtry ; Moii^m Criticom, i. 116 ; Kiddn Pre- T^'t^^J'^^^j I^ l'^°?''M^ / ^^H 
fHC. tr, Dawca'H MiHcellanea Critic, 2nd ed. pp. ^^^ inrtruction of John \ arley,tbe (ath^r of 
xxxvii-aiMTiii; i'riyface U) Dobnti AdTcrwria, RnglwhwateiHwlour, who was aoatrock with 
vol. i. ; C«uh»Kue of Adverwria in the Cambr. *»"» ability aa to affree to give him lessons at 
Univ. IJl/rary, pp. 6G-80 ; information frr^m the the early hour of ^\e in the morning, the 
lat4j A. J. Valpy.J H. R. L. re«t of hia day being fully occupied. One of 

i Varley'a pictures, exhibited at the Royal 
DOBSON, JOHN (1633-1681), puritan Academy, was a curious monument of their 
divine, was bom in HV'W in Warwickshire, intercourse. It was an airy landscape, with 
in which county his father was a minister. ; buildings, wood, and water, which was ac- 
Ife bf;came 
Oxford, in 
OctolNjr 161)6, 

in 16^52 being marie pernetualftdlow. He had . After some time spent in London Dobson 
prior to 1662 taken oraers, and speedily be- I returned to Newcastle, where he settled him- 
cam<; known as an eloquent preacher. His self permanently, and became the most noted 
mftmory was m) good that at riaster 1663 he architect of the north of England. He died, 
roTN^ated four I^atin mormons in St. Mary's 8 Jan. 1865, in his seventy-seventh year. It 
nmrch, Oxford. In September of that year '. has been claimed for him that he was the real 
he was expfdled from the university for being author of the modem Gothic revival in actual 
the author of a \\\hA vindicating Dr. Thomas practice, and that the earliest Gothic church 
Pierce against the strictures of Dr. Henry of this century was built by him. He was 
Yerbury, although Wood alleges that he the restorer of a jlpreat number of churches, 
did not write the libel, but only took the re- and acted with judgment and knowledge 
spf^nsibility on liims<!lf to shield Dr. Pierce, where he was not overruled. In domestic 
Dobson was soon after restored, and in De- architecture he was perhaps even more suc- 
cember 1667 obtained the degree of B.D., and cessful. His work is to be seen in many of 
in the year following was instituted to the ! the great seats of the gentry of the north, 
rectory of Kuston Neston in Northampton- as £ambton Castle, Unthank Hall, Seaton 
shire. In 1670 he was presented to the rec- Delaval, in which last place the difficulties 
tory of (Jorscombe in Dirsetshire, and about that he overcame were extraordinary. Ineng^- 
four Years later to that of Gold Higham in neering architecture his greatest acnievement 
.Vortliamptonshire, by Sir William Farmor was the Newcastle central station, the curved 
of Kuston Neston, who had been his pupil at , platform of which has been imitated through- 
Magdalen College. He died in 1681 at Cors- : out the kingdom, and the design of which, 
<'omlH!, where he was buried and a monu- | if it had been carried out as he gave it, would 




ing exemplified by his Practice; or an Anti- 
<lote to the Poison of a Scurrilous Pamphlet 
Hent by N. G. to a Friend in London,' 1663. 
4. * Sermon at the Funeral of Lady Mary 
Farmor, relict of Sir William Farmor. hart.,' 
1670. 



Bentham. Bentham, however, was unable 
to secure the adoption of his ' Panopticon.' 
An early example of this structure was given 
by Dobson in his building of Newcastle gaol. 
His great monument, indeed, is the city of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, the greatest part of the 
public buildings of which, and the finest new 
streets, were designed or erected by him. If 
the corporation of Newcastle could have ac- 

[Wood'8Alhen«0xon.(Bli88),iv.l;Hiitchin8'8 ^P^ ^^® ^^^l^i absolutely, their town 
Hist, of Dorset, vol. i. ; Salisbury's Account of ^'^uld now be the finest in the empire. The 
First-fruits ; Bloxam's Registers of Magdalen i characteristics of this architect were adap- 
CoUege, Oxford, i. 46, ii. 197, v. 164.] tability, ingenuity, patience, constructive 

A. C. B. imagination, and an instinctive intelligence 

_ ^^^^^, of the genius loci. 

w5w?n i/^^If ^f^;Tiv"^??*rS'' [^'f- "y »"" <J»™8»"«'. Memoir, of John Dob- 

irf Zll rte«fv l"'*'^''*^''*?'''"'' J^^'O™ » «!'«» » M«ckei»ie'8 Hirt. of /ew- 
ot design, and at hfleen ho waa placed aa a j castle.] B. W. D. 
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DOBSON, SUSANNAH, n^e Dawson 
(d, 1795), translator, came from the south of 
England. She married Matthew Dobson, 
M.D., F.R.S., of Liverpool, author of several 
medical treatises, who died at Bath in 1784. 
In 1775 she published her * Life of Petrarch, 
collected firom M^moires pour la vie de Pe- j 
trarch' (by de Sade), in 2 vols. 8vo. It was 
reprinted in 1777, and several times up to 
1805, when the sixth edition was issued. Her 
fiecond work was a translation of Sainte- 
Palaye's 'Literary History of the Trouba- 
dours,' 1779, 8vo ; 2nd edit. 1807. In 1784 
she translated the same author's * Memoirs 
of Ancient Chivalry,' and in 1791 Petrarch's 
* View of Human Life ' (* De Remediis Utri- 
usque Fortimee'). To her also is ascribed 
an anonymous * Dialogue on Friendship and 
Society (8vo, no date), and * Historical Anec- 
dotes of Heraldry and Chivalry.' The latter 
was published in quarto at Worcester about 
1795. Madame d Arblay mentions that in 
1780 Mrs. Dobson was ambitious to get into 
Mrs. Thrale's circle, but the latter * shrunk 
from her advances.' She died 30 Sept. 179o, 
and wa« buried at St. Paul's, Covent Garden. 

[Smithers's Liverpool, 1825, p. 418; Gent. 
Mag. 1795, pt. ii. p. 881 ; D'Arblay's Diary. &c., , 
1842, i. 336 ; Moule's Bibliotheca Heraldica, 1 822, . 
p. 480; Brit. Mus. Cat. of Printed Books.] 

C. W. S. 

DOBSON, WILLIAM (1610-1646), por- 
trait-painter, was bom in London, in the ' 
parish of St. Andrew, Holbom, in 1010. His 
father, who was master of the Alienation | 
Office, had been a gentleman of good i)osition 
in St. Albans, but having squandered his 
estate, he apprenticed his son to Kobert Peake, ' 
a portrait-painter and dealer in pictures, who 
was afterwards knighted by Charles I. He | 
appears, however, to have learned more of 
tne elder Cleyn. According to Walpole, he j 
acquired great skill by copying pictures by 
Tituin and Vandyck, and one of his pictures 
exposed in the window of a shop on Snow 
Hul, London, attracted the attention of Van- 
dyck, who foimd him at work in a garret, 
and introduced him to the notice of the king. 
On the death of Vandyck in 1641, Dobson ' 
was appointed sergeant-painter to Charles I, 
whom he accompanied to Oxford, where the 
king. Prince Rupert, and several of the no- 
bility sat to him. Dobson stood high in the 
favour of Charles, by whom he was styled 
the * English Tintoret.' He is said to have 
been so overwhelmed with commissions that 
he endeavoured to check them by obliging his 
sitters to pay half the price before he began, 
a practice which he was the first to intro- 
duce. The decline of the fortimes of Charles, > 



however, coupled with his own imprudence 
and extravagance, involvtKl him in debt to 
such an extent that he was thrown into 
prison, and obtained his release only through 
the kindness of a patron. He died soon after 
in London on 28 Oct. 1646, and was buried 
in the church of St. Mart in's-in-t he-Fields. 
He was of middle height, possessing ready 
wit and pleasing conversation, and was twice 
married. There are two epigrams on portraits 
by him in Elsum^s * Epigrams,' 1700, and an 
elegy upon him in a colle»ction of poems called 
*Calanthe.' 

Dobson was the first English painter, except 
Sir Nathaniel Bacon [q. v. J, who distinguished 
himself in portrait and history. He was an 
excellent draughtsman and a good colourist, 
and although his portraits resemble some- 
what those of Vandyck and Lely, his style 
is distinct enough to prevent his works bemg 
mistaken for theirs. 

The principal subject picture by him is the 
* Beheading of St. John,' in the collection of the 
Earl of Pembroke at Wilton House. Among 
his chief works in portraiture are the fine 
painting of himself and his wife at Hampton 
Court, and of which there are one or two 
replicas; a picture containing the portraits 
of * Two Gentlemen,' also at Hampton Court, 
and of which a replica is said to be at Cobham 
Hall ; a picture containing half-length por- 
traits of J^ir Charles Cotterell, Sir Balthazar 
Gerbier, and himself, in the possession of the 
Duke of Northumberland ; the Familv of Sir 
Thomas Browne, the author of ^ Reli^o Me- 
dici,' in the collection of the Duke of Devon- 
shire at Devonshire House; John Cleveland, 
the poet, in that of the Earl of Ellesmere 
at Bridgewater House; William Cavendish, 
first duke of Newcastle, in that of the Duke 
of Newcastle ; Margaret Lemon, the mistress 
of Vandyck, in that of Earl Spencer at 
Althorp ; James Graham, marquis of Mont- 
rose (ascribed also to Vandyct), in that of 
the Earl of Warwick; Bishop Butter, in that 
of the Earl of Derby at Knowsley Hall ; 
John Thurloe, secretary of state, in that of 
Lord Thurlow; John, first Lord Byron, in 
that of Lord De Tabley ; the Tradescant Fa- 
mily, Sir John Suckling, the poet, and the 
artistes wife, in the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford; a fine head of Abraham Vander- 
dort, the painter, formerly in the Houghton 
Gallery, and now in the Hermitage at St. Pe- 
tersburg ; and those of Lord-keeper Coventry, 
Colonel William Strode, one of the five mem- 
bers arrested by Charles 1, Comet Joyce, who 
carried ofl* the king from Holmby House and 
delivered him up to the army. Sir Thomas Fair- 
fax, afterwards third I-iora Fairfax, Thomas 
Parr (* Old Parr '), and Nathaniel Lee, the 
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mad poet, all of which were in the National Illustrations of the Manners and Customs in 

Portrait Exhibition of 1866, and a fine half- Preston in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 

length of a sculptor ( unknown), exhibited by Cent uries. A Lect ure,* 1 2mo, Prest on, 1857 . 

the Earl of Jersey at the lioyal Academy in 3. * An Account of the Celebration of Pres- 

1888. There are in the National Portrait 6al- ton Guild in 1862,' 12mo, Preston [1862J. 

lery heads by Dobson of Sir Henry Vane the 4. * Kambles by the Kibble,* 3 series, 8vo. 

younger, Endymion Porter, Francis Quarles, Preston, 1804-83, 3rd edition, 8vo, Preston, 

the poet, and that of himself, which was 1877, iS:c. 6. * The Story of our Town Hall/ 

engraved by Bannerman for the Strawberry 8vo, Preston, 1879. His other writings were : 

Hill edition of Walpole's * Anecdotes,' and * A Memoir of John Gomall,' * A Memoir of 

by S. Freeman for Womum's edition of the Richard Palmer, formerly Town Clerk of 

same work. Dobson'8portrait,after a painting Preston,' * The Story of Proud Preston,* * A 

by himself, was also engraved in mezzotint by History and Description of the Ancient 

George White. Houses in the Market Place, Preston,* * A 

lWalpolo-8 Anecdotes of Painting in England, ^'^}'']^ «( ^^*?S?^^^ Signboards,* and a 

ed. Wornnm, 1849,ii. 3;)l-4 ; Redgraves' Century useful work on 'The Proton Municipal E^^^ 

of Painters of the English School, 1866, i. 29 ; }^^^^ ""om 1836 to 1862. He alsojubhshed 
Soguier 8 Critical and i 
the Works of Painte 
Abr^g6 de la vio des 

iii. 411-13; Scharf s Hisitorical and Descriptive \'2mo, Preston [printed], London, 1866, an 

Cat. of the National Portrait Gallery, 1884 ; intei-esting scrap of local biography, and 

Law's Historical Cat. of the Pictures at Hampton joined John Harland, F.S.A., of Manchester, 

Court, 1881 ; Waagen's Treasures of Art in Great 'm writing * A History of Preston Guild ; the 
Britain, 4 vols., 1864-7; Catalogues of the Exhi- ^ Ordinances of various Guilds Merchant, the 

bitions of National Portraits on loan to the South Qu3^^^^ ^f Preston, the Charters to the 

Kensington Museum, 1866-8; Catalogues of the Rorough, the Incorporated Companies, List 

A^ilJ ^ri\f . ft"^^^^ Mayors from 1327,' &c., 12mo, Piston 

Academy, 1871-88.] R. E. G. [1862], followed by two other editions. Dob- 

DOBSON, WILLIAM ( 1820-1884),jour- ' son died on 8 Aug. 1884, aged 64, at Churton 
nalist and antiquary, came of a family of Road, Chester, and was buried on the 11th 
agriculturists seated' at Tarleton in Lanca- in Chester cemet<?ry. 

shire. His father was I^wrence Dobson, a [Preston Guardian, 13 Aug. 1884, p. 4, col. 4 ; 
stationer and part proprietor with Isaac Wil- : Preston Chn>nicle, 16 Aug. 1884, p. 5, col. 6; 
cockson of the * Preston Chronicle.* He was Palatine Note-book, i v. 180 ; Athenaeum, 16 Aug. 
born at Preston in 1820, and educat<>d at the ' 1884. p. 210; Sutton's List of Lancashire Authors, 
grammar school of that town. He afterwards p. 31; Kishwick's Lancashire Library, pp. 164, 
engaged in the various branches of newspaper ; 16.*). 166, 170, 237.] G. G. 

work. On the retirement of Wilcockson he DOCHARTY, JAMES (1829-1878), 
acquired a partnership interest in the *Chro- I landscape-painter, bom in 1829 at Bonhill, 
nicle,* and was for some years the editor. . Dumbartonshire, was the son of a calico 
His career as a journalist came practically to printer. He was trained as a pattern de- 
an end in March 18<^8, when the proprietor- | signer at the school of design in Glasgow, 
ship of the * Chronicle' was transferred to ; after which he continued his studies for some 
Anthony Ilewitsou. He continued, how- years in France. Returning to Glasgow he 
ever, along with his brother, to carry on the began to practise on his own account, and 
stationery business in Fishergate. In August | succeeded so well that when he was about 
1862 he first entered the town council, with thirty-three years of age he was able to give 
the especial object of opening up more fully | up designing patterns and to devot« himself 
for the public the advantages of Dr. Shep- , exclusively to landscape-painting, which he 
herd's librai^'. He remained in the town j had long been assiduouslv cultivating in his 
council until November 1872, and subse- leisure hours. His earlier works were for 
quently sat from 1874 to November 1883. the most part scenes from the lochs of the 
Dobson, who was a member of the Chetham Western Highlands, which he exhibited at 
Society, possessed an extensive knowledge of | the Glasgow Fine Art Institute. Afterwards 
local history and ant iquities. He was the he extended his range of subjects to theOlvde, 
author of: 1. * History of the Parliamentary | and to other highland rivers and lochs, which 
Representation of Preston during the last . he treated with vigour and thorough uncon- 
Hundred Yfjars,* 8vo, Preston, 1866 (second | ventionality of style. He was an earnest 
edition), 12mo, Preston [printed], London, j student of nature, and his latest and best 
1868. 2. 'Preston in the Olden Time; or, | works are distinguished by the quiet harmony 
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of their colour. Most of his works appeared CaM. Cod. MSS., New College, cxxxiv. p. 49), 
in Ghisgow, hut he was also a constant ex- have been conjecturally ascribed to Docking 
hihitor at the Royal Scottish Academy, and ! by Sbaralea (suppl. to Wadding, Scriptores 
from 1805 to 1877 his pictures were fre- Orrfmw 3/iw. p. (576 a, 1806). Butthemanu- 
quently seen at the Royal Academy in Lon- script itself describes the author as * nuper 
don. Among the best of these works were: | ecclesia^ E^roniensis cancellarium,' and we 
* The Haunt of the Red Deer on the Dee, know that Thomas of Buckingham was col- 
Braemar* (1869), 'The Head of Loch Lo- | lated to that office in 1346 (Le Neve, Fasti 
mond ' (1873), * Glencoe' (1874), * The River Eccl. Angl. i. 418, ed. Hardy). From Thomas 
Achray,Tros8ach8' (1876), * A Good Fishing- the confusion has extended to John Buck- 
day, Loch Lomond' (1877), and his last ex- ingbam (or Bokingham), who was bishop of 
hibited works, * The Trossachs ' (1878), in the Lincoln from 1363 to 1397, and the latter's 
Royal Scottish Academy, and a * Salmon 'Qua>8tione8inquattuorlibrosSententiarum,* 
Stream' in the Glasgow Institute exhibition published at Paris in 1605, have been accord- 
of 1 878. All his works are in pri vate collec- mgly transferred to our author's bibliography. 
tions. In 1876 failing health compelled him , Docking's genuine works consist mainly of 
to leave home, and he made a lengthened commentaries. Those on Deuteronomy, Isaiah 
tour in Egypt, Italy, and France, without, (imperfect), and the Pauline epistles exist in 
however, deriving much benefit from it. Late manuscripts of the fifteenth century in the 
in 1877 he was elected an associate of the library of Balliol College, Oxford {Codd. 
Royal Scottish Academy. He died from xxviii-xxx), and the extent of the writer's 
consumption at Pollokshields, Glasgow, on popularity is shown by the fact that the first 
6 April 1878, and was buried in Cathcart ofthese was transcribed in 1442 by a German, 
cemetery. I Tielman, the son of Reyner. Other manu- 

[Scotaman, Edinburgh Courant, and Glasgow scriptsof some of these works are at Magdalen 
Herald, 6 April 1878 ; Art Journal, 1878, p. 155 ; College, Oxford, in the British Museum, and 
Armstrong's Scottish Painters, 1888, p. 73 ; Cata- in Lincoln Cathedral. One is apparently tliat 
loguee of the Exhibition of the Royal Academy, on Deuteronomy, mentioned by Tanner under 
1865-77.] R. E. a. , < Bokking ' (p. 1 10). Docking is also said to 

DocKma 

Franciscan, 
xii. in the 

really named * Thomas Gude, i.e. Bonus,' but ^^^ Apocalypse, his work upon this last 

called * Dochyng ' from the place of his birth ^eing possibly (according to an old marginal 

(Caslby, Cat<ihffueof the Manuscripts of the note) the commentary contained in the Bal- 

mn^8 Library, p. 43, London, 1734), evi- liol MS. cxlix. A commentary on the t«n 

dently the village of Docking in the north of commandments accordingf to Deuteronomy, 

the county of Norfolk. The same manuscript bearing Docking's name, is contained in the 

describes him as doctor of divinity at Oxford. Bodleian MS. 453, f. 57, and thus a presump- 

Ofthe character he bore while a student there tion arises that the treatise preceding it m 

we have testimony in a letter of Adam de t*^« manuscript, ' De sufficiencia articulorum 

Marisco, written between 1240 and 1249, in »" simbolo contentorum,' going on to another 

which the writer asks the Franciscan provin- exposition of the decalogue (ab^o found in 

cial, William of Nottingham, that the Bible Laud. MS. Misc. 524, f. 2(;), is also by Dock- 

of a deceased brother may be conferred on i^g ; but no name is given, and the character 

Thomas of Dokkyng, * quem et suavissimje o^ ^^^ work argues a later date. Further, a 

conversationis honestas, et claritas ingenii * Tabula super Grammaticam ' by Docking is 

perspicacis, et litteratur® provectioris emi- mentioned by Tanner as being in the cathe- 

nentia, et facundia prompts sermonis illus- tlral library at Lincoln. Other works as- 

trant insignius ' (ep. cc. in Brewer, Monu^ signed to Docking, but no longer known to 

mmta Franciscana, p. 359). Adam was the exist, are : 1. * Lecturee Bibliorum Liber i.' 

first Franciscan reader in divinity in the uni- 2. ' Qua?8tiones ordinarue.' 3. ' Correctiones 

versity, and Docking, in due course, became ii^ S. Scripturam.' 4. • In Posteriora Aris- 

the seventh in order ; Archbishop Peckham totehs Libri ii.' 

was the eleventh (i^. p. 552). The statement [Leland's Collect, ii. 343. Comni. de Scriptt. 

made by Oudin {Comm. de Scriptt. Eccles. iii. I^rit. cccxi. pp. 314 et seq. ; Bale's Scriptt. Brit. 

626) that Docking became chancellor of Ox- Catal. iv. 29. p. 324 f ; Tanner's Bibl. Brit. 229 f.] 

ford seems to rest upon no evidence, and is ^- ^' ^' 

Sirhaps due to a confusion with Thomas de ; DOCKWRAY or DOCKWRA, WIL- 

ukyngham, whose * Qusestiones Ixxxviii,' IjIAM {d. 1702 ?), was a merchant in Lon- 
presenred in an Oxford manuscript (CoxE, j don in the later half of the seventeenth cen- 
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tury. In 1683, improving upon an idea 
8Ugffe8t«d, and already partially carried out, 
by Kobert Murray, an upholsterer, Dock- 
wray established a penny postal system in 
the metropolis. There existed at this time 
no adequate provision for the carriage of 
letters and parcels between different parts of . 
London. Dockwray set up six large offices 
in the city, a receiving-house was opened in . 
each of the principal streets, every nour the 
letters and parcels taken in at the receiving- 
houses were carried to * the ^and offices ' by , 
one set of messengers, sorted and registerea, 
and then delivered by another set of mes- 
sengers in all parts of London. In the prin- | 
cipal streets near the Exchange there were 
six or eight, in the suburbs there were four, 
deliveries in the day. All letters and parcels , 
not exceeding one pound in weight, or any . 
sum of money not exceeding 10/., or any | 
parcel not more than 10/. in value, were 
carried to any place within the city for a 
penny, and to any distance within a given ten- 
mile rad ius for twopence. Dockwray's enters 
prise, so far as he personally was concerned, j 
was unsuccessful. The city porters, com- 
plaining that their interests were attacked, 
tore down the placards from the windows and 
doors of the receiving-houses. Titus Gates 
affirmed that the scheme was connected with 
the po]}ish plot. The Duke of York, on 
whom the revenue of the post office had been 
settled, instituted proceedings in the king*s 
bench to protect his monopoly, and Dock- 
wray was cast in slight damages and costs. 
In 1690, however, he received a pension of 
500/. a year for seven years, and this was 
continued on a new patent till 1700. Dock- 
wray appears to have been a candidate for 
tlie chamberlainsliip of the city of London 
in October 1695 (Luttrell), with what re- 
sult is not stated. In 1697 he was appointed 
comptroller of the penny post. A poem on 
Dockwrav's * invention of the penny post * is 
in * State Poems ' (1097). In 1698 the officials 
and messengers under his control memo- 
rialised the lords of tlie treasury to dismiss 
him from his office on the grounds inter alia 
that he had (1) removed the post office from 
Comhill to a less central station ; (2) detained 
and opened letters; and (3) refused to take 
in parcels of more tlmn a pound in weight, 
thereby injuriiiff the trade of the post-office 
porters. The cnarges were investigated be- 
lore Sir Thomas Frankland and Sir Robert 
Cotton, postmasters-general, in August 1699, 
and on 4 June 1700 Dockwray was dismissed 
from his position. In 1702 he petitioned Queen 
Anne for some compensation for his losses, 
stating that six out of his seven children were 
unsetued and unprovided for in his old age. 



[Mocaula/s Hist. i. 338 ; Knight's London, 
iii. 282 ; Lattrell's Brief Historical Relation 
of State Affiiin, ii. and iv. ; Thombury*s Old 
and New London, ii. 209 ; Lewin's Her Majesty's 
Mails, pp. 54, 59 ; Stow's Survey of London, 
ii. 403-4.] A. W. R. 

DOCWRA, SiB HENRY (1560P-1631), 
also spelt Dowkra, Dockwra, Dockwraye, 
Dockquerye, and by Irish l^Titers Docura, 
general, f^terwards Baron Docwra of Cul- 
more, was bom in Yorkshire about 1668 of 
a family lonff settled in that county. At 
an early age he became a soldier, and served 
under Sir Richard Bingham [q. v.] in Ireland, 
where he attained the rank of captain, and 
was made constable of Dungarvan Castle 
20 Sept. 1584. The campaign began 1 March 
1586, with the siege of the castle of Clonoan 
in Clare, then held by Mathgamhain 0*Briain 
(Annala HioghachtaEireanrij v. 1 844). After 
a siege of three weeks the castle was taken, 
and the garrison slain. The victorious aimy 
marched into Mayo, and took the Hags 
Castle, a mediaeval stronghold built upon an 
ancient crannog in Loch Mask. Bingham next 
laid siefi^ to the castle of Annis, near Ballin- 
robe. The Joyces of Dubhthaigh-Shoigheach 
and the MacDonnels of Mayo rose in arms to 
support the fugitives from the Hag's Castle. 
Docwra's services seem to have commenced 
at this siege. On 1 2 July 1586 the force was 
encamped atBallinrobe,and afterwards made 
a series of expeditions till the tribes of Mayo 
were reduced. A force of Scott ish highlanders 
having landed in alliance with the Burkes, 
it was necessary to march to Sligo to prevent 
their advance. Some of the O'liourkes joined 
them on the Curlew mountains with McGuires 
from Oriel, and Art O'Neill, who afterwards 
went over to Docwra, gave the^e clans some 
supnort. After an action in which the high- 
landers and their allies were victorious, 
Bingham's force was obliged to retire, but 
afterwards defeated them at Clare, co. Sligo. 
The Burkes, however, continued in arms, 
and Bingham accomplished nothing more of 
importance. Docwra left Ireland, and com- 
manded a regiment in the army of the Earl 
of Essex in bpain and the Netherlands ; he 
was present at the siege of Cadiz (Lodge, 
Peerage of Ireland^ i. 23/ ) and was knighted 
in Spain. In 1599 his regiment, with that 
of Su* Charles Percy, was sent to Ireland to 
aid in suppressing the rebellion of Tyrone. 
Docwra took a prominent part in the war, 
and was appointed in 1600 to reduce the 
north ; his army consisted of four thousand 
foot and two hundred horse, three guns, and 
a regular field hospital of one hundred beds. 
He touched at Enockfergus (now Carrickfer- 
gus) 28 April 1600, and remained there for 
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eight days. On 7 May he sailed for Lough 
Foyle, which he did not reach till the 14th. 
He landed at Culmore, where he found the 
remains of a castle abandoned by the English 
in 1567, which he immediately converted by 
earthworks into a strong position. While 
these were being made he marched inland to 
Eloghy and garrisoned the then empty castle, 
the ruins of which remain on a small hill 
commanding the entrance from the south to 
Innisho wen, Donegal. On 22 May he possessed 
himself of the hill now crowned by tne cathe- 
dral of Derry. He must be regarded as the 
founder of the modem city of Derry, for he 
built streets as well as ramparts on the hill top. 
OTJ!ane with his tribe lurked in the woods, 
and cut off any stragglers. On 1 June Docwra 
received the submission of Art O'Neill, and 
on 28 June he fought his first serious engage- 
ment with the natives under OT)ogherty near 
Elogh {A. i?. K vi. 2188). Docwra's force 
consisted of forty horse and five hundred foot, 
and his lieutenant, Sir John Chamberlain, 
was unhorsed, and while the general endea- 
voured to rescue him, his own horse was 
shot under him. The Irish captured some 
horses, and retired from a battle in which 
what advantage there was rested with them. 
Docwra's courage won their respect, and a 
local Gaelic historian says * he was an illus- 
trious knight of wisdom and prudence, a 
pillar of battle and conflict.* A more serious 
battle was fought on 29 July with the 0*1 )on- 
nells and MacSwines, and the general him- 
self was struck in the forehead by a dart cast 
by Hugh the Black, son of Hugh the Red 
O'Donnell. He was confined to his room with 
his wound for three weeks, and many com- 
panies in his army were reduced by disease 
and woimds to le^ss than a third of their com- 
plement. On 16 Sept. he was nearly sur- 
prised by a night attack of OT)onneH, and 
next day received a much-needed supply of 
victuals by sea. 

Continued expeditions into the country em- 
ployed the whole winter, and he penetrated 
to the extremity of Fanad. In April 1601 
he reduced Sliocht Airt, and in July and 
August made expeditions towards the river 
Ban, conquering 0*Kane*s country, and in 
April 1602 obtained possession of the castle 
of Dun^ven, commanding a great part of the 
mountain country of the present county of 
Londondernr. Besides warlike expedit ions he 
was engaged in endless negotiations with the 
natives. The war ended at the beginning of 
1603, though it was only by great watch- 
fulness that Docwra prevented a rising on 
Elizabeth's death. He remained as governor 
of Deny, with a garrison of about four hun- 
dred men, and immediately devoted himself 



to the improvement of the city. He received 
a grant 12 Sept. 1603 to hold markets on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, and for a fair. 
On 11 July 1604 he was appointed provost for 
life, and received a pension of 20*. a day for 
life. In 1608 he sold his house, appointed a 
vice-governor, and ret umed to England. He 
published in 1 6 1 4 * A Narrat ion of the Services 
done by the Army employed to Lough Foyle 
under the leading of me, Sir Henry Docwra, 
knight.' He had previously written * A Re- 
lation of Service done in Ireland/ being an 
account of Bingham's campaign. Two 01 his 
letters from Ireland are printed by Moryson. 
In 100(J he applied for the presidency of 
Ulster, but did not obtain it. He was ap- 
pointed treasurer of war in Ireland in 1616, 
returned to live there, and was raised to the 
peerage as Baron Docwra of Culmore 16 May 
1621. He married Anne, daughter of Francis 
Vaughan of Sutton-upon-Derwent, York- 
shire, and had three daughters and two sons. 
His elder son Theodore succeeded him in the 
title, but died without issue, when the barony 
became extinct. On 15 July 1624 he was ap- 
pointed keeper of the peace in Leinster and 
Ulster, and on 13 May 1627 joint keeper of 
the great seal of Ireland. He was one of the 
fifteen peers appointed 4 June 1628 to try 
Lord Dunboyne, and he was the only one 
who voted lor a conviction. He died in 
Dublin 18 April lf»31, and was buried in the 
cathedral of Christ Church. Docwra resem- 
bled the soldiers who in later times uicreased 
the British dominion in India. He was a 
skilful commander,whose personal intrepidity 
won the respect of his own men and of the 
enemy, and he followed a consistent plan of 
wearing out the hostile tribes by constant 
activity, by preventing their junction, and 
defeating them in detail. At the same time 
he took advantage of every ouarrel in the 
native families, and was reaay to support 
as the rightful one whichever claimant sub- 
mitted to England, and without scruple as 
to the real merits of the case. Except in 
this respect his conduct was invariably 
honourable, and he showed more public spirit 
and less anxiety for his own emolument than 
was common in his age and field of service. 

[Dookra's Narration and Relation in Celtic 
Society's Miscellany, Dublin, 1849; Ordnance 
Survey of Ireland, 1837, vol. i. ; AnnalaKiogh- 
achta Eipeann, ed. O'Donovan, vols. v. and vi.; 
a Generallo Dencription of Ulster, facsimile; 
Lodge's Peerage of Ireland, 1764 ; Burdy's Hist, 
of Ireland. 1817 ; Calendar of State Papers, Ire- 
land ; Russell and Prcndergust, i. 9, 14, 17, 23, 
24, 90, 92, 141, 185, 189. 396, 462, 524. 629, 
549, ii. 191, 397, 402, 481, iii. 69, 66, 168 ; Fynes 
Mory8on*s Itinerary.] N. M. 
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England could not spare him for such a dis- 
tant expedition (t^. vol. i. Nos. 540, 4562). 
As prior of St. John*8 his name appears in 



DOCWRA, Sir THOMAS {d, 1527), 
prior of the knights of St. John of Jerusalem 
in England, was descended from an old West- 
moreland family, the Docwras of Docwra ' numerous commissions in the early years of 
Hall in Kendal ; but he came of a younger I Henry VIII, among which is one of gaol 
branch which had been for some generations ' delivery for Newgate (ib. No. 1942); one to 
settled in Hertfordshire. According to an old ' inquire of alleged extortions by preceding 
pedigree his father's name was Richard, and ■ masters of the mint (No. 3006) ; several of 
his mother was Alice, daughter of Thomas sewers for Lincolnshire, where the order had 
Green of Gresinjfham, presumably Grossing- important interests (Nos. 663, 1716, 1979, 
ham in Lancashire. He succeeded Sir John 3137, 5691) ; and one for the Thames from 
Kendal as prior of the knights of St. John at Greenwich to Lambeth (No. 4701). On 
Clerkenwell on 1 May 1502 (Dugdalb, iVo- ' 4 Feb. 1512 he was appointed one of the kings 
nasticon, vi. 799, Caley's edit. 1817). That ambassadors to the council to be held at the 
he had property at this time in Hertfordshire Lateran on 19 April following (Nos. 2085, 
is shown by a sculptured stone still preserved ' 3108). But he certainly could not have gone 
in some buildings of a later date at High- thither, and indeed the appointment seems 
down, the old family seat near Hitchin, to have been superseded by a new commis- 
bearing the arms of the family with the in- sion to the Bishop of Worcester and Sir 
scription * Thomas Docwni, miles, 1504' Robert Wingfield only (No. 3109). On 2 May 
(CuasANS, Hertfordshire^ ii. 18). Shortly following he was one of those appointed to 
after this we begin to meet with notices of ' review and certify the numbers of the force 
him as engaged in diplomatic missions. He sent to Spain uncler Dorset for the invasion 
was one of the commissioners employed by of Guienne (No. 3173). Next year (1513) 
Henry VII to negotiate with Philip, king of on 22 Feb. he received a summons to be 
Castile in 1500, during the period of Philip's ready before April to attend the king with 
enforced stay in England, when he was driven three hundred men (No. 3942). He crossed 
by tempest on the coast, that treaty of com- with the armv to Calais in May, and on 
mercial intercourse with the Low Countries 6 June entered the French territory with 205 
which the merchants there Stigmatised as the men under the Earl of Shrewsbury (Nos. 
* intercursus malus.' He also negotiated at 3277, 4070 ; the former of these two docu- 
the same time a treaty for the English king's ments is clearly placed a year too early). In 
marriage with Margaret of Savoy (Rymer, a catalogue of the badges borne in the stan- 
xiii. 132 ; Bergenroth, S^panish Cal. i. 455). dards in that expedition we read : * The lord 
Next year he was one of a body of commis- of St. John's' (i.e. the prior) 'beareth gold 
sioners who went over to Calais in the end half a lion sable gotted gold ramping out of 
of September, and were met there by a great a wrayth gules and sable, with a platte be- 
embassy from Flanders to settle the terms tween his feet voided ; the same platt-e gules 
of an alliance with Philip, and a treaty for par pale' (Cotton MS. Cleop. C. v. 59). In 
the marriage of Charles, prince of Castile some naval accounts of this time we find 
(afterwards the emi)eror Charles V), with mention made of * my lord of St. John's ship' 
Mary, the king of England's daughter. They of two hundred tons burden, commanded bv 
retunifHl just before Christmas, having con- Lord Edmund Howard (Cal. i. 553, vol. iii. 
eluded both treaties at Calais on 21 Dec. No. 2488). This was probably a ship belong- 
(Rymer, xiii. 173, 189, 201). In February ing to the order put in requisition for service 
following (1508) it is mentioned that he in the war. 

paid visits of courtesy to Fuensalida, the That Docwra was a man of valour we may 
newly arrived ambassador from Spain. After take for granted from the position which he 
Henry VIH's accession he and Nicnolas West filled, and from the desire repeatedly ex- 
were sent to France (20 June 1510), and on pressed by the grand-master for his presence 
23 July they received from Louis XII a for- at Rhodes (ib. vol. ii. Nos. 1138, 3607, vol. iii. 
mal acknowledgment of the sum in which No. 2324) ; but we do not hear of any special 
he stood indebted to the king of England for actions by which he distinguished himself in 
arrears of tribute (Cal. Henry VIII, vol. i. this war." It was soon over, however; and 
Nos. 1104, 1 182). While on this mission he • in August of next year, on the conclusion of 
received * diets " or allowances at the rate of peace, he, with the Earl of Worcester and Dr. 
forty shillings a day (ib. ii. 1446). ' Nicholas West, afterwards bishopof Ely, was 

About this time his services were very sent over to France to obtain the ratification 
much desired at Rhodes by the grand-master, I of Louis XII, and witness his marriage to 
the head of his order, in consequence of their I Henry VIIFs sister Mary {ib. vol. i. Nos. 
danger from the Turks ; but the king of > 5335, 5379, 5391, 5441, &c.) They also re- 
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mained to witness her coronation at St. Dnnis ' work in Tslinpfton, Holloway,St. John Street, 
on 6 Nov. (tb. No. 6660). In February 1515, Cowcross, Trille Mylle Street ( now Tummill 
on the meeting of parliament, Docwra was Street), and Charterhouse Lane. The search 
made a trier of petitions from Gascony {ib. ' was actually made on Sunday night, 17 July, 
vol. ii. No. 119). Next month it was again ! and led only in this district to the apprehen- 
proposed to send him, with Fisher, bishop of sion of two persons at Islington, and eleven 
Kochester, Sir Edward Poynings, and I)r. in places nearer the city (ib. No. 365 (1, 6)). 
Taylor, to Rome. 10 March was fixed as th(» Docwra's name also occurs about this time 
date of their departure, and, what is still in a list of councillors appointed by Wolsey 
more extraordinary, large sums are entered to sit at Whitehall and hear causes of poor 
in *the king's book of payments* for their men who had suits in the Star-chamber. 
Costs, paid in advance (800/. apiece to Fisher, In 1520 he went over with Henry VIII to 
Docwra, and Poynings, and 266/. 13*. -k/. to the Field of the Cloth of Gold, and was ap- 
Dr. Tavlor), when this embassy also was pointed *to ride with the king of England 
stopped, evidently, as Polydore Vergil ex- atthe embracing of the two kings '(i6. p. 236). 
pected that it would be, by Wolsey 's inter- Thence he accompanied Henry to Grave- 
ference (ib. No. 215, and pp. 1466-7) ; for lines to his meeting with the emperor (No. 
on 1 May following we find, from a letter of 906). In 1621 he was one of the peers by 
the Venetian ambassador Pasqualigo, that whom the unfortunate Duke of Buckingham 
Docwra dined with the king at Greenwich was found guilty of treason {ib. p. 493). In 
(No. 411). In November lit' was among those August of the same year he went with Wol- 
present at Westminster Abbey when Wolsey sey to (Calais, where the cardinal sat as um- 
received his cardinal's hat (No. 1153). Chi pire between the French and the imperialists, 
21 Feb. 1516 he obtained for himself and the and afterwards was despatched by liim along 
liospital a license to hold the ])rebend of w^th Sir Thomas l^oleyn to the emperor at 
Blewbury, Berkshire, in mortmain ( No. 1 575 ). ( )udenarde, where t hey kept up a correspond- 
In May 1516 he is mentioned as attending (m ence with the Earl of Worcester and West, 
the Scotch ambassadors (No. 1870), and also bishop of Ely, in France, with a view to ar- 
as acting as interpreter in an interview be- ranging a truce {ib. Nos. 1()60, 1693-4,1706- 
t ween the Venetian ambassador and the Duke 17CH5). Their efforts in this being unsuc- 
of Suftblk(T>we/. Or/.vol.ii.No. 730). In the cessful, they took leave of the emperor in 
Mnd of April 1517 he seems to have been at November, and Docwra ft^ll ill at Bruges on 
Terouenne, on a commission which he had his return (No. 1778). Next year he went 
along with others to settle mercantile dis- in the king's company to meet the emperor 
putes with the French (Cal. Henry VIII ^ on his visit to England between Dover and 
vol. ii. Nos. 3197, ;%61). 40/. was paid by Calais (No. 2288). A little later he was 
the king for his expenses on this occasion appointed one of the commissioners for rais- 
(lA. p. 1476). In September 1518, on the ing a forced loan in the county of Middlesex 
arrival of a French embassy in England, he {ib. No. 2485, iv. ^^'1)^ w^hich was a regular 
was one of the lords appointed to meet with assessment upon propi'rty ; and he himself 
them (No. 4409). Next month he was one was assessed at 1,000/. 
of a return embassy sent to France charged In the parliament which met in April 1523 
to take the oath of Francis I to the new he was once more appointed a trier of peti- 
treaty of alliance, by which the dauphin was tions from Gascony — rather a sinecure, pro- 




and received the French king's oath at Notre the commissioners for the subsidy granted in 
Dame on 14 Dec. (vol. ii. No. 4649). The l that parliament ( No. ;i504). On 25 May 1524, 
* diets ' allowed to Docwra on this occasion having received a commission from the kinjr 



bruary 1619 on receipt of fiftv thousand francs 12 Feb. 1525 he was again appointed to con 



from Francis I {ib. vol. iii. Nos. 58, 64, 71). 

On 8 July 1519 a search was onlered to be 

made for suspicious characters in London and 

the suburbe, the districts in and about the 



duct a search for suspicious characters in the 
north of London (No. 1082). The next we 
hear of him is that in the bt»ginning of April 
1527 he had fallen dangerously ill (Nos. 3036- 



city being parcelled out among different com- 3036), and it is probable that he died within 
miflsioners appointed to conduct it. The prior the month : for by 30 June Sir William Wes- 
of St. John 8 was made responsible for the ton, at Cometo in Italy, had received intelli- 
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g^nce not only of his decease but of his own 
election as his successor (No. 3208). 

That he was a man of proved capacity is 
certain even from the fact of his having been 
prior of St. John's, and it is confirmed by the 
frequent use made of his services by two suc- 
cessive kings. But bevond this we know 
nothing of his mental characteristics. 

A seal of Doc wra is preserved in the French 
archives, appended to the receipt given by 
the king^s commissioners to Francis I for the 
money agreed on for the surrender of Tour- 
nay. It is in the form of a shield bearing 
the device of a lion issant holding a pome- 
granate, with the initials * T. D.' (* Collection 
de Sceaux,* par M. Douet d'Arcq, No. 10252, 
in Inventaires et Documents publUspar ordre 
de rJSmpereur, vol. iii., 1868). 

[Besides the authorities cited in the text, see 
Chauncy's Hertfordshire, p. 406 ; Cambridge- 
shire Visitation, ed. Fhillipps, p. 13 ; Memorials 
of Henry VII, pp. 100, 103. 110 (Rolls Series); 
Venetian Calendar, vols. i. ii.] J. G. 

DOD, CHARLES ROGER PHIPPS 

(1793-1855J, author of the * ParliamentAiy 
Companion, only son of the liev. Roger Dod, 
vicar of Drumlease, Leitrim, by his second 
wife, Margaret, daughter of Matthew Phipps 
of Spurrtown, was bom at Drumlease 8 May 
1793. He entered Kind's Inns, Dublin, 30 July 
1816, with the intention of studying for the 
bar, but soon devoted his undivided attention 
to literature. After having been part pro- 
prietor and editor of a provincial journal, he 
settled in Ijondon in 1818, where for twenty- 
three years he was connected with the * Times.' | 
Under liis guidance the reports of parliamen- I 
tary debates were improved, while his manage- 
ment of the reporters was marked by firmness , 
and courtesy. He succeeded Mr. Tyas as the 
compiler of the summary of the debates for 
the * Times,' a most useful compilation origi- 
nated by Horace Twiss. Dod contributed to 
the same newspaper obituary memoirs, often 
very hurriedly composed. The life of Lord 
George Bentmck was written in a railway 
carriage between Ramsgate and London, 
whence Dod was summoned by telegraph on 
the death becoming known, 22 Sept. 1848, 
and it received only the addition of a few 
dates before it was printed. Dod's name 
was universally known as the compiler of the 
^Parliamentary Companion ' and the * Peerage, 
Baronetage, and Knightfiige,' both of which ne 
originated. The former dates from the winter 
of 1832 and includes the first reformed par- 
liament, since which period it has been re- 
vised and continued annually, with special 
editions for each new parliament and for 
great ministerial changes. The latter pub- 
lication dates from the winter of 1841, and 



its revision is annual only. In both cases 

the type has been kept standing since the 

first day of publication. Until 1847 he spelt 

I his name Dodd, but after that time he resumed 

, his proper name, Dod, as borne by his father 

^ and his ancestors, the Dods 01 Cloverley, 

i Shropshire. He died at 6 Foxley Road, North 

! Brixton, Surrey, 21 Feb. 1855, having married, 

I 24 Oct. 1814, Jane Eliza, eldest daughter of 

I John Baldwin of Cork. He was the writer 

of: 1. *The Parliamentarv Pocket Compa- 

j nion,* 1 832, which became * The Parliamentary 

Conapanion ' on its eleventh issue in 1843. 

2. * The Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage 

of Great Britain and Ireland,* 1841. 3. * A 

Manual of Dignities, Privileges, and Prece- 

' dence,' 1842. 4. * The Annual Biography, 

being lives of eminent or remarkable persons 

who have died within the year 1842 ; ' only 

one volume appeared. 5. * Electoral Fact« 

from 1832 to 1852, impartially stated,' 1852, 

2nd ed. 1853. 

Dod s onlv son was Robert Phipps Dod, 
who was educated at King's College, Lon- 
don, entered the 54th Shropshire regiment of 
militia, and served as a captain in that regi- 
ment fi^m 26 Jan. 1855 to his decease. He 
assisted his father in the compilation of * The 
Parliamentary Companion ' and * The Peerage, 
Baronetage, and Knightage,' and took tlie 
chief part in the management of these works 
after 1843. * Birth and Worth, an Enquiry 
into the Practical Use of a Pedigree,' was 
printed by him in 1849 for presentation to his 
friends. He died at his residence, Nant Issa 
Hall, near Oswestry, Shropshire, 9 Jan. 1865, 
from the effects of an accident while shooting 
in the previous December. He married, 9 Feb. 
1859, Catherine Emma, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. John Robert. Nathaniel Kinchant. 

[Gent. Mag. April 1855, pp. 431-2, February 
1865, p. 260 ; Times, 24 Feb. 1865, p. 10, 18 Jan. 
1865, p. 11.] G. C. B. 

DOD, HENRY (1550 P-1630.P), poet, was 
of the old family of Dod, or Doddes, Cheshire. 
For the use of his own family he versified nine 
psalms. They were published in London in 
1603 as * Certaine Psalmes of David in meter,' 
by H. D. The undertaking was sanctioned 
by James I, and the impression was quickly 
sold. Afterwards, at the request of some of 
the puritan clergy, Dod undertook a metrical 
re-cast of the entire psalter, published as ' Al 
the Psalmes of David, with certaine Songes and 
Canticles,' &c. It is dedicated to John Brewen 
[see Brxjen, John], John Dod of Tussing- 
ham, and J ohn Dod of Broxon, all of Cheshire. 
It has no name of author, printer, or place. 
It is dated 1620, and the initials H. D. are 
appended to its Address to the Christian 
ReJELder. It was perhaps printed abroad, and 



Wiiher was possibly right when he said it 

WM condemned here hv nuthority to the tire. 

B"With it Dod printed hiii metricftl version of 

^^e Act of Parliament for ordering a Gun- 

pgwderPlotThankagivingSarvice. The book 

jB rare. Out of the throe known copies, two 

ft,(Brit. MuB. and Bodleian) were in Uod's own 

' Dn, and contain hie manuscript notes 

iits. The only known cony of bis 

I'Certaine Psalmea,' 1603, is in the Uaiveraity 

r Jjibmry, Cambridge. 

Dod has been described as a silk mercer, 

on the atrenBti of Wither's phrase, ' Dod the 

flilkman.' He may have been the Henry Dod 

who was incumbent of Felpham, tiussex, in 

. ]B30{ and possibly the 'U. D.' for whom 

' ^'—-OTj Senton printed ' A Treatise of Faith 

WorlieH,'&c., inl583. Nothing ia known 

if hii dealli. 

t Dod 's Address to Al ihu Paulines, Withers 

chollers Fargatory. 33; Corser's Collectunrn, 

■t. SlO-lg ; Cotton's Editiuiu of ths Bible, 2nd ed. 

ViBSnote, liS; Anirs'sTypngr. Antiq. iil. 132S ; 

■llaUaWHj'B TVBBtcnj Suaam, I83i ed. ii. pt. i. 8 ; 

^""srwaker's East Cheshira. i. 17*.] J. H. 



DOD, JOHN (1649P-1815), puritan di- 
W vine, bom at Shotlidge, near Malpns, Cheshire, 
inorabout 1&49, was the youngest of a family 
of seventeen. His parents were possessed 
of a moderate wiale, and after be had re- 
ceived his early education at Westchester 
sent him when about fourteen to Jesus Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he wa£ elected scholar 
and afterwards fellow. He was a Learned 
man, a good Hebraist, and, it is said, witty 
.. ftod oheerfui. When on one occasion he 'op- 
L poeed' at the philosophy act, he acquitted 
Lfainuielf 30 well that the Oxford masters of 
I.Uta who were present, finding him ' faceti- 
rmuly solid,' be^dhim to become a member 
of Uieir university; to this, however,he would 
not Hfree (Fdlleb, OaircA History, iv. 305). 
A false accusation brought against him of 
having deA^udedthecoUegeofasum of money 
dne boat one of his pupils was the cause of a 
£ever which almost cost him bis life. During 
his illness be received strung religions im- 
pressions, and after his recovery, his cha- 
racter being fully cleared, he preached at a 
weekly Iwlure set up by some 'godly' people 
of Ely. When he was probably past thirty 
he was instituted to the living of Hanwell, 
.Oxfordshire, where he remained for twenty 
{rears. Wliiletherehe married Anne, daughter 
»f Dr. Nicholas Boimd, by whom he bad twelve 
■liildren [see Dod, Timothy]. TheJohnDod, 
loctor of the university of Cambridge in 
|lei5 (FfLLEB, Hut. of Cambri^e, 139), was 
cobably one of his sons, though it is sug- 
BSted that he was Dod himself (JHnnonafa). 
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His second wife was a Mistress Chilton. At 
Hanwellheworkeddiligentlj'jprerichingtwice 
each Sunday besides cateahisine and snppl'- 
ing, in conjunction with four others,! 

lectureship at Banbury. He was a 

formist, and afterbeine frequently cited was 
suspended by Bridges, oishop of Orford (cons. 
ISM). After his suspension he preached for 
some lime at Fenny Compton, Warwickshire. 
He then removed to Canons Aahby, North- 
amptonshire, and while there waa ' silenced ' 
by Archbishop Abbot, 24 Nov. 161 1 (Abbot's 
lDttertotheBishopofPeterborouffh,Cou.iEE, 
EccL HUt. ii. 3/1). In 1834 he waa pre- 
sented to the rectory of Fnwsley in the aame 
county, where he remained until his death. 
In the course of the civil war he is said to 
have been troubled by the royalist soldiers. 
He died at Fawsley, and was there buried nn 
19 Aug. 1645. Dod is the reputed author of the 
famous ' Sermon on Malt.' According to the 
edition of 1777 (the manuscri ■ 
Sloane MSS. 3769, f. 21, and 6! 
Ashmnlean MS. 826, f. 102, do 
Dod's name), he had preached strongly at 
Cambridge against the drinking indulged in 
by the students, and had greatly atigered 
them. One day some of them met ' l^^ther 
Dod,' as he was called, passing through a 
wood, seized him, and set him in a hollow 
tree, declaring that he should not be released 
until he had preached a sermon on a text of 
their choosing. They gave him the word 
' malt ' for a text, and on tbia he preached, 
beginning, ' Beloved, 1 am a little man, come 
al a short warning to deliver a brief discourae, 
upon a small subject, to a thin congregation, 
and from an unworthy pulpit,' and taki^ 
each letter as a division of his sermon, ae 
ia also said to have approved the action of 
Henry Jacob in forming a separatist congre- 

g.ti™ (WIL.OK). 

Hisworksare: l.'TwoSermonsonSrdchap. 
of the Lamentnttons of Jeremie,' preached 
nt Hanweil, by J. D. and Richard Cleaver, 
1002, 2. * A Plaine and Familiar Exposi- 
tion of the Ten Commandments with a . . . 
Catichism,' also with Cleaver, 1804, newly 
corrected and enlarfted, 1615, 19th edit. 1635. 
From his authorship of this book Dod was 
often called ' Decalogue Dod." 3. ' A Re- 
medy against Contentions," a sermon, 1609, 
1618. 4. 'TcnSermona. . . for the worthy 
receiving of the Lord's Supper,' by J, D. and 
R. C, 1«33, with life and portrait of Dod, 
1661 : also by the same two, "Three godli. 
and fruitful sermons,' and ' Seven . . . ser 
mons,' 5, also with Cleaver, ' A Plaine and 
Familiar Exposition of the Ninth and Tenth 
Chapters of the Proverbs of Solomon,' 1606, 
1612; 'First and Second Chapters,' 1614 
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(Brit. Mu8.) Other small vol umes on two or 
three chapters of the Proverbs were pub- 
lished at different dates and passed through 
many editions. These were collected and 
published together as ^ A brief Explanation 
of the whole book ... of Solomon/ signed 
J. D. and R. C, 1615. 6. 'Bathshebaes In- 
struction to her Sonne Lemvel/ by J. D. and 
William Hinde. 7. * A Plaine and Familiar 
Exposition on the Lord*s Prayer/ 1635. 
8. Editorial work in Cleaver*s *Godlie Forme 
of Householde Government . . . newly pe- 
rused and augmented by J. D. and R. U./ 
and by the same * Patrimony of Christian 
Children . . . with consent of J. I). ; * also 
in * Bowels Opened, or a Discovery of the 
neere and deere Love ... by Dr. Sibs . . . 
master of Katharine Hall, Cambridge.' Anec- 1 
dotes of Dod have been published as * Old 
Mr. Dod's Savings,' 12mo, b. 1. 1680, and fol. 
single sheet, 1667 ; * A second sheet of . . . 
Sayings,' 1724 ; * Sayings in Two Parts,' 1786, 
and other editions with slight variations of 
title ; * A Sermon upon the word Malt . . . 
by the Rev. J. D., Author of the Remarkable 
and Approved Sayings,' 1777, and in Taylor's 
' Memorials,' which also contains life and 
bibliography with portrait of 1661, 8vo, 1875, 
reissued as part of Taylor's * Northampton- 
shire Tracts,' 2nd series, 1881. 

[Taylor's Mem. of Rev. J. Dod ; Fuller's Church 
Hi8t.(Brewer),vi. 305-8; Worthies, i. 181 ; Clarke's 
Martyroloi<ie, Lives, 168 ; Brook's Puritans, iii. 1 ; 
Wilson's Dins. Churches, i. 39 ; Neal's Puritans, iii. 
270; Collier's Eccles. Hist. (Lathbury), ix. 371 ; 
Watt's Bibl. Brit. i. 309; Notes and Queries, 
1855. l8t ser. xii. 383, 497.] W. H. 

DOD, PEIRCE (1683-1754), medical 
writer, the fourth of the five sons of John 
Dod, citizen and mercer of London, by his 
wife Mary, daughter of Richard Thorowgood, 
alderman of London, was bom in 1683, pro- 
bably at Hackney (Bodl. MS, Rawl. 4, f. 276 ; 
Lysons, Environs^ ii. 471). John Dod was 
allied to one of the numerous Cheshire fami- 
lies of that name, for by his will, bearing 
date 26 Nov. 1687, and proved 12 June 1688, 
he becjueathed * to the parish of Malpas in 
Cheshire fifty pounds, either to the poore or 
repaires of Chad Chappell,' and his brother, 
Thomas Dod, was seated at Tushingham, a 
township in the same parish (Will reg. in 
P. C. C. 127, Exton). His son matriculated 
at Brasenose College, Oxford, 19 March 1697, 
and proceeded B.A. on 14 Oct. 1701 ; but 
being soon afterwards elected a fellow of All 
Souls, he graduated M.A. as a member of 
that society on 6 June 1 705, M.B. on 22 March 
1710, and M.D. on 29 Oct. 1714. Admitted 
a candidate of the College of Physicians on 
^ Sept. 1719, and a fellow on 30 Sept. 1720, 



he was Gulstonian lecturer in 1720, Harveian 
orator in 1729 This oration was published at 
London in the lollowing year), and censor in 
1724, 1732, 1736, and 1739. He was ap- 
pointed physician to St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
pital on 22 July 1725, and continued in that 
office until his death, which occurred at his 
house in Red Lion Smiare on 6 Aug. 1754 
(Affidavit appended to Will reg. in P. C. C, 
225, Pinfold; Gent Mag. xxiv. 387). Dr. 
Munk {Coll of Phyf. 1878, ii. 70) wrongly 
gives the date as 18 Aug. He was buried in 
the groimd of St. George the Martyr, Queen 
Square. In the church is an altar-tomb to 
his memory. By his wife Elizabeth he had 
four children, Peirce, Jacky, Elizabeth, and 
another daughter, who died in his lifetime. 
The eldest son, Peirce (B.A. University Col- 
lege, Oxford, 17 Dec. 1756, incorporated at 
Cambridge and M.A. Corpus Christi College, 
1762), was vicar of Godmersham, Kent, from 
1772 to 1778, and died at Clifton on 7 Oct. 
1797 ((?<?nf.Jtfa^.lxvii.pt.ii. 900). Elizabeth, 
the daughter, married, 15 Nov. 1760, John 
Alexander Stainsby of Lincoln's Inn, bar- 
rist«r-at-law and a commissioner in bank- 
ruptcy, and died at the end of 1802, aged 71 
(t'A. XXX. 542, Ixxii. pt. ii. 1 168). 

Dod was a steady opponent of inoculation, 
and sought to throw discredit on the new 

Practice in a little work entitled * Several 
lases in Physick, and one in particular, giving 
an account of a Person who was Inoculated 
for the Small-Pox . . . and vet had it again. 
With . . . other remarkable Small-Pox Cases, 
&c. To which is added a Letter giving an 
Account of a Letter of Dr. Freind*s concern- 
ing that Fever which infested the Army 
under . . . the Earl of Peterborough . . . anno 
1705, in Spain ; together with the said Let- 
ter,' 8vo, London, 1746. He was quickly 
answered and unsparingly censured in a sati- 
rical pamphlet with the title * A Letter to 
the real and genuine Pierce Dod, M.D., . . . 
exposing the low Absurdity ... of a late 
spurious Pamphlet falsely ascriVd to that 
learned Physician. With a full Answer to 
the mistaken Case of a Natural Small-Pox, 
aft«r taking it by Inoculation. By Dod Pierce, 
M.S.,'8vo, London, 1746. According to Dr. 
Munk the authors of this letter, which is 
said to have done considerable damage to 
Dod's professional reputation and practice, 
were Dr. Kirkpatrick, author of * The Analy- 
sis of Inoculation,* Dr. Barrowby, and one 
of the Schombergs. Dod, who had been ad- 
mitted a fellow of the Royal Society on 
19 March 1729-30, contributed two papers to 
the ' Philosophical Transactions.' 

[Munk's Coll. of Phys. (1878), ii. 70-1.] 

a. a. 
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DOD, TIMOTHY (<f. 1665), nonconformist 
divine, was the son of the Rev. John Dod of 
Fawsley, Northamptonshire [q. v.] No par- 
ticulars as to the date of his birth or his educa- 
tion are known, but he was publicly ordained 
atDaventry subsequently to 1640, and settled 
there as a preacher. Although he was merely 
afternoon lecturer at the church, the people 
liked him so much that they made up his 
income to 40/. per annum, practically the 
value of the vicarage, and he is said to have 
charged the collectors never to take any con- 
tribution from the poor. During the latter 
part of his life he was much celebrated as a 
preacher, but being excessively stout was 
imable to get into the pulpit, and had to 
preach from a pew or the desk. He was one 
of the ejected ministers of 1<362. On the 
occasion of an epidemic at Daventry he re- 
moved to the neighbouring village of Ev(;r- 
don. During the latter part of his life he 
was afflicted with a numoer of painful dis- 
orders, and, dying in December 1(>65, was 
buried at Everdon, where a tablet to his 
memory was erected in the church. He is 
affirmed to have been a melancholy, humble, 
and affable man, and to have bet;n accustomed 
to pray seven times a day, twice with his 
family, twice with his wife only, and three 
times alone. 

[Palmer's Nonconformist's Memorial, iii. 30; I 
Bridges's Hist, of Northamptonshir.*, * Kver- ! 
don.'] A. C. B. 

DODD, CHARLES (1672-1743), catholic 
divine, whose real name was Hugh Tootel, 
bom in 1672 at Durton-in-Broughton, near 
Preston, Lancashire, was confirmed at Euxton 
Bui]gh Chapel, the property of the Dalton 
family, 13 Sept. 1687, by John Leybum, vicar- 
apostolic of the London district. After 
studying the classics under the tuition of his 
uncle, the Rev. Christopher Tootel of Lady- 
well Chapel at Femyhalgh, in his native 1 
county, he was sent to the English college 
at Douay, where he arrived 23 July 1688, 
and immediately began to study philosophy. 
He publicly defended logic in July 1689, 
phvsics on 8 March 1689-90, and universal 
philosophy in July 1690. On 16 July 1690 
he took tne college oath, and on 22 Sept. fol- 
lowing received the minor orders at Cambray 
from James Theodore de Bayes. He studied 
part of his divinity under Dr. Ilawardcn at 
Douaj, bein^ afterwards admitted into the 
Engbsh seminary of St. Gregoir at Paris, 
where he took the degree of B.fi. During 
what was called the vacation ])reparatory to 
the license he returned to Douay, wliere he 
arrived on 18 Dec 1697, and where he re- 
mained during the greater part of 1()98. Tlien 



he came upon the English mission, and had 
the charge of a congregation at Ferny halgh, 
Lancashire. 

In 1718 he was again at Douay collecting 
materials for his * Church History of England,' 
in which undertaking he was very ably as- 
sisted by the Rev. Edward Dicconson [q. v.], 
vice-president of the college, and by Dr. In- 
gleton, of the seminary at Paris. On his re- 
turn to England, Dr. Jolm Talbot Stonor, 
vicar-apostolic of the midland district, re- 
commended him in August 1722 to Sir Robert 
Throckmorton, bart., as a proi)er person to 
assist Mr. Bennett, alia« Thompson, alias 
Temple, in the charge of the congregation at 
Harvington, Worcestershire, and on the death 
of Bennett in September 1726 Dodd succeeded 
him. During his residence at Harvington he 
arranged his materials, and finished his great 
work, the * Church History.* The cost of its 
publication was in a great measure defrayed 
by Edward, duke of Norfolk, Sir Robert 
Throckmorton, Cuthbert (instable [q. v.], 
and Bishops Stonor and Homyold. As late 
as 1826 the house wa-^ still shown in Wol- 
verhampton where Dodd resided, during the 
printing of the work, for the purpose of cor- 
recting the pres««. He die<l on 27 Feb. 1742- 
1743, and was buried on 1 March at Chaddes- 
ley Corbet t, Worcestershire, in which parish 
Harvington is situate. The Rev. James 
Brown, who attended him in his last iUness, 
made a solemn protestation in writing on the 
day of the funeral, to the effect that Dodd on 
his deathbed expressed an earnest desire to 
die in charity with all mankind, and par- 
ticularly with the Society of Jesus, as he had 
bf^en * suspected to be prejudiced in their re- 
gard.* lie said thakif he had done them any 
^vrong in writing or otherwise he desire<l 
pardon and forgiveness ns he forgave them 
for any injury either supposed or received by 
him. 

His works are: 1. *The History of the 
English College at Doway, from it« first foun- 
dation in 1568 to the present time. . . . By 
R. C, Chaplain to an English Regiment that 
marched in upon its surrendering to the 
Allies,* Lond. 1713, 8vo. This anonymous 
work elicited from Mr. Keim, a member of 
the college, a reply entitled * A Modest De- 
fence of the Clergv and Religious in a Dis- 
course directed to U. C. about his History of 
Doway College,* 1714, 8vo. 2. 'The Secret 
Policy of the English Society of Jesus, dis- 
covered in a series of attempts against the 
clergy. In eight parts and twenty-four let- 
ters, directed to their Provincial,* Lond. 1716, 
8vo (anon.) An answer to this work, which 
is sometimes called Dodd*s * Provincial Let- 
ters,* was written bv Thomas Hunter, a Jesuit, 
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and is preserved in manuscript at Stonyliurst j the English colleges abroad called him to a 
College. In the same collection there is | more active life, and prevented him from pro- 
another manuscript by Hunter, entitled * A 1 ceeding with the work. His manuscripts are 
Letter to the Author of " Tlie Secret Policy of preserved at Ushaw College. The Rev. John 
the Jesmt9f*^4tOf^^.S22 {Hist, MSS,Comm,\ Kirkf D.D., of Lichfield, was occupied for 
3rd Rep. 234, 340). 3. * Pax Vobis, an j upwards of forty years in collecting materials- 
Epistle to the three Churches,' Lond. 1721. | for an improved edition and a continuation 
In imitation of *Pax Vobis, or Gospel and j of Dodd's * Church History.* He transcribed 
Liberty,' by Robert Brown, a Scotch priest, or collected, and methodically arranged, docu- 
4. * Certamen utriusque Ecclesiae ; or a list j ments forming more ^than fifty volumes in 
of all the eminent Writers of Controversy, , folio and quarto. Of these he gave a detailed 
Catholics and Protestants, since the Refor- account in the * Catholic Miscellany * for Oc- 
mation. With an historical idea of the poli- tober 1826. The pressure of years, however^ 
tick attempts of both parties ... to support deterred him from attempting actual publi- 
theirrespectiveint«rest«*(Lond.P),1724. lie- I cation, and after restoring to the bishops, 
printed in the * Somers Tracts * and in Jones's colleges, and private owners their respective 
* Catalogue of Tracts for and against Popery ' portions he assigned what was properly his 
(Chetham Soc) 5. * The Church History of own to the Rev. Mark Aloysius Tiemey of 
England, from the year 1600 to the year Arundel, who brought out a new edition of 
1688. Chiefly with regard to Cathobcks, Dodd*s work, * with notes, additions, and a 
being a complete account of the Divorce, continuation,' 5 vols., Lond. 1839-43, 8vo. 
Supremacy, Dissolution of Monasteries, and This edition is unfortunately incomplete, 
first attempts for a Reformation under King ending with the year 1625, and of course no 
Henry VlII, the unsettled state of the Re- ' portion of the projected continuation ever 
formationunderEdwardVI, the interruption appeared. On Tiemey's death in 1862 his 
it met with from Queen Mary ; with the last manuscript materials were bequeathed to Dr. 
hand put to it by Queen Elizabeth, together Thomas Grant, bishop of Southwark, and t he v 
with the various fortunes of the Catholick are now in the possession of that prelate^s 
Cause during the reigns of King James I, successor. Dr. John Butt. 6. 'Annals of the 
King Charles I, King Charles II, and King Reign of Henry VIII ; ' a very thick quarto. 
James II. Particularly the Lives of the most 7. * Annals of the Heptarchy, Normans,' &c. 
eminent Catholicks, Cardinals, Bishops, Infe- 1 The preceding works are in print ; the fol- 
rior Clerg\% Regulars, and Laymen . . . with lowing remain in manuscript. 8. 'The Free 
the foundation of all the English Colleges Man, or Loyal Papist ; ' some fragments of 
and Monasteries abroad,' 3 vols., Brussels, this are printed in the * Catholicon,' 1817, i v. 
1737-39 42, fol. This history, the result of 161, 276. 9. 'An Historical and Critical 
thirty years' labour, is believed to have been Dictionary, comprising the Lives of the most 
really printed in this country, as the paper eminent Roman Catholics, from 1500 to 1688^ 
and ty])e are of English manufacture. For with an appendix and kev to the whole * (pp. 
many years it was almost unknown, but it is 1280), 3 vols., in large folio. The lives are 
now a costly and rare work. It contains much enlarged and diff*erent from those 
many particulars, with copies of original printed in the * Church History.' The first 
documents not to be found elsewhere, relating \ volume of this work, containing 492 closely 
to the affairs of the English catholics, and , written pages and extending only to the 
the biographical memoirs are particularly letter L, is among the manuscripts belonging 
valuable. Dodd's severe strictures on the I to the catholic chapter of London, and is pre- 
jesuits and their policy led to an embittered , served at Spanish Place {Boyal Historical 
controversy between him and John Constable ] MSS. Commission, 5th Rep. 467). 10. Part I. 
(1676-1 744) [(\. v.l The publication of Dodd's of* Catholic Remains, or a Catholic History of 



work also elicited from George Revnolds, 
archdeacon of Lincoln, * An Historical Essay 
upon the Government of the Church of Eng- 
land, with a vindication of the measures of 
Henry A' II I from the calumnies of a Popish 
writer,' Lond. 1743, 8vo. The Rev. Thomas 
Eyre, a Douay priest, who for fifteen years was 
chaplain at Stella, in the parish of Ryton, co. 
Durham, liegan in 1791 to circulate queries 
and to collect materials for a continuation of 
the * Church History,' but the events of the 
French revolution and the destruction of 



the Reformation in England,' fol. pp. 191. 
11. Part II. of 'Catholic Remains, or the 
Lives of English Roman Catholics, Clergy, 
Regulars, and Laymen from 1500,' pp. 748, 
preserved at St. Mary's College, Oscott (ib, 
1st Rep. 90). 12. * Introductory History,' 
fol. pp. 137. It only comes down to the year 
600, and was the first form or draft of his 
'Church History.' 13. 'Christian Instruc- 
tions, general and particular, delivered in 
eighty Discourses, methodised by way of Ser- 
mons,' fol. pp. 370. 14. * The Creed, Lord's 
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Prayer, Commandments, and Sacraments Ex- 

flained/ 4tOy pp. 238. 16. 'A Polemical 
Kctionary.' 16. ' A Philosophical and Theo- 
IcMpcal Dictionary/ in 44 nos. 17. ' Life of Dr. 
OGverBuckridffe, Vicar ofBray.* 18. *Dictio- 
narium Etymologicum undecim Linguarum.' 
19. Many other minor manuscript treatises 
on historical and theological subjects. These 
are enumerated in the ' Catholicon/ iv. 120, 
V.60. 

He also edited John Goter's * Sincere Chris- 
tian's Guide in the Choice of Keligion/ and 
the same writer's * Confutation of the Lati- 
tudinarian System.' 

[Butler*8 Hist. Memoirs of the English Ca- 
tholics, 3rd ed. iv. 461 ; Butlers lieminiscences, 
4th ed. i. 319; Cat. of Printed Books in Brit. 
Mus. ; Catholic Directory, 1853, p. 134 ; Catholic 
Miscellany, 1826, yi. 250, 328, 405 ; Catholicon, 
iii. 128, iv. 120, 161, 276, v. 60 (articles by Dr. 
John Kirk) ; Chambers's Biog. Illustr. of Wor- 
cestershire, p. 691; Dublin Review, vi. 396; 
Foley's Records, ii. 67, 69, iv. 714 n. vii. pt i. 
p. 384 ; Gent. Mag. ccxii. 609 ; Hardwick's 
Preston, p. 664 ; liist. MSS. Comm. Rep. i. 90, iii. 
233, 234, 340, v. pp. xii, 466-9, 476 ; Lowndes's 
BibL Man. (^Bohn), p. 664; Mackintosh's Mis- 
cellaneous Works, 1861, pp. 304 n. 324 n. ; Notes 
And Queries, 1st ser. ii. 347, 461, iii. 496, iv. 11 ; 
Panzani's Memoirs, preface ; Sutton's Lancashire 
Authors, p. 127 ; Whittle's Preston, ii. 207.] 

T. C. 

DODD, DANIEL (/. 17(K)-1790), pain- 
ter, was a member of the Free Society of 
Ajrtists, and first appears as an exhibitor at 
Spring Gardens in 1761. lie continued to 
contribute many works to the same exhibi- 
tion up to 1780. lie resided first at Old 
Ford, near Bow, but subsequently moved 
into London. His works were prmcipally 
portraits in crayons on a small scale, and 
sometimes in oil. Among them may be men- 
tioned a copy in crayons of * Garrick between 
Tragedy and Comeay,' portraits of Mr. Dar- 
ley, Mr. Fielding, Mrs. Kudd, and of Nathan 
Potts of the * Robin Hood ' Society (engraved 
in mezzotint by Butler Clowes). He also 
etched a few portraits, one being a portrait 
of Leveridge the actor, after Frye. Buck- 
horse the pugilist was a favourite subject of 
his ; besides painting his portrait, he engraved 
it in mezzotint himself. He designed illus- 
trations for Harrison's * Novelists,' Kaymond's 
'* History of England,' and similar publica- 
tions. He also drew scenes of fashionable 
life, crowded with figures, with some success, 
auch as * A View of the Ball at St. James's 
on Her Majesty's Birthnight ' (engraved by 
Tukey), ' A View of the Exhibition of the 
Koyal Academy at Somerset House' (en- 
grayed by Angus), * The Royal Procession to 



St. Paul's,' ' The Exhibition of Copley's Pic- 
ture of the Death of Lord Chatham at the 
Exhibition Koom in Spring Gardens' (en- 
graved by Angus), &c. He had a son and a 
daughter, who were both artiste, and exhi- 
bited with the Free Society of Artists in 1 768 
and the following years. 

j [Redgrave's Diet, of Artists; Gnives's Diet. 

I of Artists, 1760-1880; CaUlogues of the Free 
Society of Artiste ; Bromley's Catalogue of En- 
graved British Portraits.] L. C. 

DODD, GEORGE n783-1827), engineer, 
son of Ralph Dodd [q. y.], was educated 
by his father as a civil engineer and archi- 
tect, practising with considerable distinc- 
tion. He is stated to have been the projector 
and designer of Waterloo Bridge. This error 
arises from the fact of his being the resident 
en^neer under John Rennie, to whose genius 
this work is entirely due. Dodd was so * im- 
prudent as to resign this sitViation.' He is 
said to have been the first projector of steam- 
boats on the Thames, but his connection with 
the scheme was soon broken off, and he was 
much depressed by this disappointment, and 
by the want of encouragement for a plan for 
extinguishing fires at sea. lie took to drink 
and was found in a state of complete destitu- 
tion in the streets in September 1827. At his 
own request he was committed to the compter, 
where he refused to take medicine and died 
of exhaustion on 25 Sept. 1827. He left a 
son and daughter. 

[Blaekie's Popular Encyclopaedia, 1841 ; Elihu 
Rich's Cyclopsedia of Biography, 18o4; Weale's 
London and its Vicinity; Gent. Mag. for 1827, 
ii. 468.] R. H-T. 

DODD, GEORGE (1808-1881), miscel- 
laneous writer, was bom in 1808, and died on 
21 Jan. 1881. During nearly half a century 
he was known as an industrious and pains- 
taking writer. An aptitude for ])re!at;iiting 
statistics in an attractive form made him a 
useful assistant to Charles Knight . 1 le wrote 
numerous articles on industrial art in the 

* Penny Cyclopaedia,' the * English Oyclo- 
pajdia, and supplements. lie edited and 
wrote lan^ely in the * Cyclopa)dia of the In- 
dustry or all Nations, 1851. He contri- 
buted to the * Penny Magazine,' to * London,* 

* Tlie Land we live in,' and to several other 
of Mr. Knight's serial publications. Some 
of his papers were collected and published 
in volumes, under the titles of * Days at the 
Factories,' 12mo, London, 1843, of which 
one series only appeared, and * Curiosities ot 
Industry,' 8vo, London, 1852. For Knight's 

* Weekly Volumes' he furnished an account of 

* The Textile Manufactures of Great Britain 
(British Manufactures. Chemical. — Metals. 
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— British Manufactures, Series 4-6)/ (5 vols., ' favourite/ An engagement in Bath followed^ 
12mo, London, 1844-6. The work by which and proved as usual a stepping-stone to Lon- 
he was probably best known was an elabo- ' don. Dr. Iloadly, who saw him in the 'Jealous 
rate volume on * The Food of London ; a Wife ' and other pieces, recommended him to 
sketch of the chief varieties, sources of supply i Garrick, by whom and Lacy he was engaged. 
. . .and machinerv of distribution, of the Hoadly says, in a letter to Garrick, that ' his 
food for a community of two millions and a person is good enougli, but his motion is too 
half,* 8vo, London, 1850. On Mr. Knight's i much under restraint and form; more the stalk 
retirement as a general publisher, Dodd be- and minage of a dancing-master than the ease 
came associated with Messrs. Chambers, and of a gentleman. . . . He has a white, calf-like 
contributed largely to their serial publica- ! stupid face that disgusted me much till I heard 
tions. He also compiled for the same firm ! him speak, and throw some sensibility into it. 
* Chambers's Handy Guide to London,' &c., His voice is good and well heard everywhere. 
8vo, London and Edinburgh [printed], 1862, ... I fear there must be a dash of the coxcomb 
and * Chambers's Handy Giude to the Kent i in every part in which you would see him in 
and Sussex Coasts, in six routes or districts perfection. . . . He sings agreeably, and with 



.[Preface signed G. 1).], illustrated, with 
a clue map, &;c.,' 8vo, London and Edinburgh 



more feeling than he acts with. . . . One ex- 
cellence I observed in him, that he is not in a 



[printed], 1863. For over thirty years he hurry, and his pauses are sensible, and filled 
contributed one or more papers to the * Com- ' with proper action and looks' (G^brick, Cor- 
paniontothe [British] Almanac' His other I respondence, i. 184). This eminently judi- 
writings are: 1. * Rudimentary Treatise on ■ cious criticism secured his engagement for 
the Construction of Locks, [from materials Dniry Lane. Mrs. Dodd, who was acting 
furnished by A. C. Hobbs ; compiled by G. with him as Polly to his Macheath, in Lady 



Dodd, and] edited by C. Tomliuson/ 12mo, 
London, 1853. 2. T 
Russian War,' 1854-; 



Townley, Mrs. Oakley, &c., was also en- 



G. D.] With maps, plans, and wood en- 
gravings, 8vo, Edinburgh [printed"!, and Lon- 
don, 1856. 3. * A Chronicle of the Indian 
Revolt and of the Expedit ions t o Persia,China, 
and Japan, 1 856-7-8. [Preface signed G. D.] 
ith maps, plans, &c., 8vo, London, Edin- 



With 



London, 18o3. 2. * Pictorial History of the gaged, and appeared at Drury Lane, where on 

854-5-6. [IVeface signed 29 Jan. 1766 she played Lady Lurewell in 

the * Constant Couple.' Martha Dodd died in 
the latter end of October 1769 (Reed, Notitia 
Dramatica MS.) Dodd's first appearance at 
Drury Lane took place 3 Oct. 1765 as Faddle 
in Moore's comedy, * The Foundling.' From 
this time until the close of the season pre- 
burgh [prfnted], 1859. 4. * Where do we get ceding his death, a period of thirty-one years^ 
it, and how is it made ? A familiar account Dodd remained at Drury Lane, in the case of 
of the mode of supplying our every-flay wants, ' an actor of eaual position an almost unique 
comforts, and luxuries. . . .With illustra- instance of fidelity. During this long period 
tions by W. Har\ey,' 8vo, London [1862]. ' he played a very large number of parts. These 
5. * Railways, Steamers, and Telegraphs ; a ; chiefly consisted of beaux and coxcombs, in 
glance at their recent projrress and present j which he was regarded as a successor to 
state,' 8vo, Edinburgh, 1867. 6. * Dictionary' I CoUey Cibber. He played also in low comedy, 
of Manufactures, Mining, Machinery, and sang occasionally, and sometimes, chiefly for 
the Industrial Arts,' &c. , 8vo, London [1871]. i his benefit, took serious characters, appear- 
[Athenaeum, 29 Jan. 1 881 . p. 1 67 ; Bookseller, ' 'V\« ^J^ ^^^ occasion as Richard III. During 
2 Feb. 1881. p. 103 : Brit. IMus. Cat. ; Cat. of ?*%°!^^ y®*^®. enffagement he was seen as 
Printed Books in Library of Faculty of Advo- ^^^^ Meggott m the ' Suspicious Husband,'^ 
cjites.] (r. G. ^^sric in 'Hamlet,' I^rd Trinket in the 

* Jealous Wife,' Lord Plausible in the * Plain 
DODD, JAMES WILLL\M (1740 ?- Dealer,' Slender in the ' Merry Wives of 
1796), actor, bom m London about 1740, is | Windsor,' Sir Harry Wildair in the *Con- 
said to have been the son of a hairdresser. ! st«nt Couple,' Roderigo in •Othello,' Alexas 
He was educated at *the grammar school in in * All for Love,' Sparkish in the •Countr^ 
Holbom' ( Theatrical Biography, 177i>). His | W' ife,' Sir Novelty Fashion in * Love's Last 
success as Davu^ in a school performance of Shift,' and Marplot in * The Busybody,* with 



the * Andria'of Terence decided his choice of 



other characters. He was especially excel- 




Wilkinson (MenwirM, iii. 114) in Norwich in 



worthy are Sir Benjamin Backbite in the 



1763. He then played in comedy and tragedy, < School for Scandal,* Dangle in the ' Critic,* 
and was, according to Wilkinson, *a reigning LordFoppingtoninthe 'TnptoScarborou^/ 
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and Adam Winterton in the ' Iron Chest/ I John Dodd, who had been ' master in the 

navy during Queen Anne's wars/ was in 
1719 commander of the St. Quintin, a mer- 
chantman trading from London to Barce- 
lona. At Barcelona he became acquainted 
with a young Spanish officer named Don Jago 
Mendozo Vasconcellos de Soils, a younger 



The furst of these performances stamped his 
reputation, the last brought him great dis- 
couragement. The * Iron Uhest * was a failure ; 
Colman, the author, laid the blame upon 
Kemble, who played Sir Edward Mortimer. 
The public, however, hissed Dodd, whose part 



was long and tedious. Dodd was greatly \ brother of Don Antonio de Soils, author of 
shocked, and after the close of the season ^ Ilistoria de la Conquista de Mexico.' Don 
1795-6 he acted no more. Ills last appear- Jago havlnff had a duel with the son of the 
ance was as Kecksey in the * Irish Widow' governor oi Barcelona, and left him for dead, 
of Garrick, 13 June 1790. He died in the took shelter in Captain Dodd's ship, and 
following September. Of the brilliant com- sailed in it for London that very evening, 
pany assembled by Oarrick Dodd was a con- ! Don Jago put up at Captain Dodd's house 
spicuous member. LamVs praise of Dodd ' ' whilst his pardon was soliciting from the 
will not be forgotten : * What an A^uecheek king of Spain,' and in 1720 married Miss 
the stage lost in him ! . . .In expressing slow- Kebecca Dodd, daughter of his ho8t. On his 
ness of apprehension this actor surpassed all marriage Don Jugo took the name of Dodd 
others, xou could see the first dawn of an in order to perpetuate t-o his issue a small 
idea stealing slowly over his countenance, estate near ISewcastle-upon-Tyne. Ills only 
climbing up by little and little with a pain- ! child was baptised James Soils, after his 
ful process, till it cleared up at last to the family, but by the error of the parish clerk 
fulness of a twilight conception, its highest the name was entered on the register as 
meridian. He seemed to keep back his in- | James Solas, which mode of spelling Dodd 
tellect as some have tlie power to retard their ' afterwards adopted. In 1727 Don Jago died 
pulsation.' Dodd left at his death a collection in London, having failed to reconcile his 
of books, largely dramatic, which formed a father, Don Qaspard de Soils, to his mar- 
nine days' sale at Sotheby's, and realised large ! riage with a protestant, by which he lost his 
prices. He also collected the weapons of the ' patrimony and commission. Young Dodd 
North American Indians. Like his predecessor received a good education, it being his 
Cibber, he had a weak voice. Mrs. Mathews, mother's wish that he should take orders, 
who speaks of him as 'the high red-heeled stage but 'on some family reasons ' he was ulti- 
dandy of the old school of comedy,' says he mately put apprentice to John Hills, a sur- 
was * a very pompous man '( 7>a 7fl6/tf 7ViM% geon practising in the Minories, London, 
ii. 222). jyihd'm(lIuifoi>yoff/ie StoffCfY.'MQ) with whom he continued seven years. In 
says, rather nebulously, ' his great merit was 174o he entered the navy as surgeon's mate 
altogether singularity,' but credits him with of the Blenheim hospital-ship, and served 
' a perfect knowledge of his profession.' Dodd's till the end of the war in the Devonshire, 
connection with Mrs. Bulkeley extended over , the principal royal storeshlp, and the St. 
many years, and ended in a separation and a Albans. He continued for some months 
scandalby which for a time the lady suffered, after the peace in the St. Albans, it being 
Boaden's * Life of Mrs. Inchbald/ 1. 29, t^lls then stationed at Plymouth as a guardship. 
a story greatly to the discredit of Dodd, whosf* He took up his diploma as a member of the 
behaviour to Mrs. Inch bald appears to have Corporation of Surgeons, London, in 1751, 
been infamous. Dodd had a son James (d. and practised in Gough Square, Fleet Street, 
1820, see Notes and Queriesy 5th ser. vi. 289), and afterwards in Suffolk Street, Haymarket. 
who was a clergyman, and was usher of the In 1752 he commenced authorship with ' An 
fifth form at Westminster. Portraits of Dodd Essay towards a Natural History of the 
as Abel Drugger in 'The Alchemist,' as Lord j Herring,' 8vo, London, written to promote 
Foppington in the * Trip to Scarborough ' I the industry as advocated by the Society of 
(Dighton), and in private dress are in the the Free British Fishery. lie was indebted 
Mathewscollectionof pictures in the Garrick to Dr. Thomas Birch for assistance in his 
Club. literary projects (cf. his letter to Birch, dated 

[Authorities cited; Genest's Account of the 14 April 1752, in Addit. MS. 4305, f. 2). 
English Stage ; TheatricHl Biography; Thespinn ! The next year he took part in the great 
Dictionary, 1806; Dutton Cook's Hours with Canning controversy by publishing *A Fhy- 
the Players, 1881 ; Isaac Reed's Notitia Drama- sical Account of the Case of Elizabeth Can- 
tica MS.] J. K. ning, with an Enquiry into the probability 

DODD. JAMES SOLAS (1721-1805), of her subsisting m the manner therein as- 
surgeon, lecturer, and actor, was bom in ! serted,' &c., 8vo, London, 1753, in which 
London in 1721. His maternal grandfather, ' he argues strongly for the truth of the girUs 
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atory. TowardB the close of Junusrv lTfi4, 
' on Eiccomit of aome deaths in his fiunily,' 
Dudd set out for the coiiticent, returning: in 
May following. In 1759 he again enl«red 
the navy; 'came aa supemumerarj in the 
Sbeerneas from Liighom to Gibraltar ; ' there 
went on board the Prince, and continued in 
her till June 1762. In the same jear he 
qualified at Surgeona'Hall ad master-Burgeoa 
of any ship of tht first rata, and waa war- 
ranted for the Iluwku, in which he aeired 
till she was paid ofl' at the peace, February 
1 763. He then settled once more !□ London, 
' chiefly,' as he nays, ' in the literary line.' 
One ot these literary undertakings was a 
aeries of lectures itrst delivered in 176(( iu 
the great room of Exeter Exchange, and 
nfterwardB published with the title 'ABaty- 
rical Lecture on Hearts, to which is added a 
Critical Dissertation on Nosw,' 8to, London, 
1767 (second edition the same year). Iniia 
preface Dodd disclaimed all notion of having 
imitated 6, A. Stevens's lectures on heads, 
nsBerting ' that holh the heads and hearts 
were first thought on in consequence of the 
beau and coquette in the " Spectator.'" The 
reviewer of ihe Look in the ' Gentleman'i 
Magazine ' (ixivLi. 73-4) attributes to Dodd 
the autborsb ip of a periodical essay published 
some years before under the title of ' The 
Scourge.' On 7 Feb. 1767 the house in which 
he lodged, adjoining the gateway of the Sara- 
cen's Head inn on Snow Hill, Euddenly fell 
to the ground, but he and his family escaped 
with the loss only of their belongings (I'i. 
xxxvii. 92). His wife's head being affected 
by this accident, Dodd left London and went 
to Bath and Bristol for her recovery ; thence 
he wandered to Ireland, where he 'followed 
bis business and literary eniploymenls ' in 
Dublin. In March 1779 be was 'invited' 
to return to London, He brought with him 
a play founded on ' Le Naufrage ' of J. de 
Lafont, which held the boards at Covent 
Garden for ejiactly one night. It was pub- 
lished the same year as ' Gallic Gratitude ; 
or, the Frenchman in India,' a comedy in 
two acts, 8vo, London, 1779, and was re- 
issued as having been acted in Dublin, with 
a new title-page, ' The Funeral Pile,' 12nio, 
}3uh\in,17^(bAlLER, SiographiaSramatica, ' 
«d. 1812, i. 191, ii, 254, 255). At the end ' 
of the first issue are some 'Critical Remarks 
on Mrs. Jackson's Performance of Lady i 
Randolph in the Tragedy of "Douglas," &c' 
iVnot her undertaking was 'The Ancient and 
Modem History of GibraUar. . , , With an 
accurate Journal of the Si^e , . . by the 
Spaniards . . . 1T37, translated From the 
nriginal Spanish, published by authority at ' 
Madrid,' 8to, London, 1781. In 1781 he 



became intimate witb a MnJor Jolin Savage, 
who styled bimself Bornn Weihlmester, and 
had, he alleged, pressing claims on Lonl 
North. This adventurer, on undertoJiing to 
defrayall expenses, induced Doddtoembark 
with his family with him for Russia, where, 
he said, he had a plan to propose fram a 
foreign power to the empress to enter into 
a treaty of alliance, and thus he and Dodd 
would be sent as ambiissadorH j ' that Mrs, 
Dodd, &c. should remain under the Marina's 
protection, and that on their return they 
would be decorated with the order of 3t. 
Catherine & have 1,000/. a year pension.' 
Charmed with this proposal, Dodd clicer&llr 
bore the expense untd Riga waa reached, 
where be learned Savage's true charact«r. 
Accordingly he wa& glad to take passage in 
a vessel bound to Bownes* on the Firfli of 
Forth. He landed at Luitb in December 
1781 almost destitute of means. In tlie foU 
lowing year he appeared at Edinburgh as 
actorandlecturer. David Stewart Ersldne, 
eleventh earl of Buchan fq.v.], was interwted 
in him, and among Buciian's manuscripts is 
a paper in Bodd's handwriting relating thv 
[ story of his career from his eariiest rean. A 
verbatim transcript is given in ' lioles and 
Queries,' 6th ser. rii. 483-4. He died in 
Mecklenhurfh Street, Dublin, in the spring 
of 1806, aged 84, 'a gentleman of amiabla 
and entertaining manners, whose converse 
with the literaiy world and fund of anec- 
dote rendered his company eitremely agree- 
able.' In the obituaries of Walker's 'Hibei^ 
ninn Magarine." 1805, p. 2fi6, and of the 
■ Gentleman's Magaiine,' vol. lixv, pt, i, p. 388, 
liis age is foolishly asserted to have been lOt. 
Accmding to the 'Eurnjwatt Magazine,' xlrii. 
403, Dodd ' was a great frequenter of the 
disputing sotaetiea and a president of cms 
of them, 

[Authorities na above.] 






DODD. PHILIP STANHOPE (15 

185J), divine, son of the Rev. Richard D , 

rector of Cowley, Middleaes, author of n 
translation of Fonney's ' Ecclesiastical His- 
tory,' who died in l81l,wasbomin 1775. Ho 
was educated at Tunbridge School, and hav- 
ing entered Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
was elected a fellow, and proceeded B.A. m 
1796.andM,A.iD]799. Inl798bepubliahed 
anonymously 'Hints to Freshmen, from a 
Member of the University of Cambridge,' of 
which the third edition was printed in 1807. 
In early life he waa for some years curate of 
Camlrerwell, Surrey, wliich appointment bo 
eichanged in 1803 for the ministry of Luo- 
beth Chapel, retaining the afremoon leetiin 
nt CamberwuU, 



la ISOehswucfaapUlntothe lord 
I ^irWiUitm Leightob, and published five ser- 
moiuipreMhedintliatcapaciiy. TLufourtbof 
these, on ' The Lawfuloues of Judicial Oatbs 
&iid on Penury,' preached al St. Paul's Ca- 
thedra! 31 May 1807, produced ' A Reply to 
so much of a sennon by Philip Uoild as re- 
lates t-D the Hcruples of tlie CjuakerB itgiunst 
all rwearing. By Joseph Gumey Bevan." 
He WM rewarded for his civic services by the 
valuable rectory of St. Mary-iLt-Hill is the 
city of London in 1807, where he was one of 
"Jjo most popular divines of the metropolis. 

In 1813 he was presented by his college t{> 
:he sinecure rectory of Aldrin^-on in Shekx, 
. tJie church of which had been destroyed. 
I .Sir J. 8. Sidney, bart.,in 1819 gave bim the 
lectoiy of Penshuret, Kent, worth TO'!/, per 
1, which was his last church prefer- 
ment. In 1837 he wrote ' A View of the 
Evidence afforded by the life and ministry 
■of St. Paul to the truth of the Christian Re- 
velation.' He died at Penshurst Rectory 
23MBrchl862,aged77. He married Martha, 
-daughter of Colonel Wilson of Chelsea Col- 
lege. 

[Eiog, Diet, of Living Authors, 1616, p. 96; 
Oent. Mag. June ISS'2, pp. 62^-7.] O. C. B. 

DODD, RALPH (1766-1822), civil en- 

K.eer, appoars to Lave been bom in 1756 in 
ndon, and after receiving the ordinary rou- 
tine education he studied practical mechanical 
eerins, and devoted mucli of his atten- 
■o architecture. The earliest published 
work by which Dodd is known is his' Account 
«f the principal Canals in ihe known World, 
with r^ectionsonlbe great utility of Cattale,' 
which was published in London in 1705. 
Shortly after this be was engaged in projects 
—g a dry tunnel from Omvesend in Kent to 
Tilbttry in Essex, lie endeavoured to de- 
monstrate in u pamphlet which he circulated 
the practicability of this undertaking and 
the great importance of it to ibe two coun- 
tiee and to the nation at large. In 1798 he 
proposed to construct a canal from near 
Gravesend to Strood. In 1799 he published 
' Letters on the Improvement of the Port, of 

11«ndon without making Wet Docks.' but 
tbere is no evidence that those letters led to 
the adoption of any of his schemes. In 1805 
liewaa giving great attention to the water 
eupply of London, and in connection with 
this subject he published 'Observations on 
Water, with a recommendation of a more 
convenient and eitensive supply of Thames 
water to the metropolis and its vicinity, as a 
)Uet means to coimteract pestilential or per- 
nicious vapours.' Many striking facts were 
recorded ui this work, and several remedies 



of the dii^raceful state of things which then 
existed are recommended. The time, how- 

not yet ripe enough for tlieiradop* | 

In 1815 be issued his 'Practical Observa- I 
tions on Ihu Dry Rot in Timber.' He 
promoter of steam navigation. Dodd w 
jured by the bursting of a sicam vessel at 
Gloucester. He was advised to goto Chelten- 
bam for his health, and trom want of means 
went on foot. He died the day after reacb~ 
ing Cheltenham, 11 April 18^2, when only 
'21. 6(. was fotmd on nis body. He left a 
widow, a son, George Dodd [q. v.], and two 
other children. 



[Gent. Mag. for 



t-i ; Dodd'g Worlw.] 



I 



DODD, ROKERT (1748-1816?), marine 
painter and engraver, commenced his artistic 
careerosa land8cape-painter,and is stated to 
have attained some success in that tine at the 
age of twenty-three. In 1779 be was living 
Bt 33 Wapping Wall, near St. Jamee'e Stairs, 
Shodwell, and at the same place there also 
lived n painter, Ralph Dodd. It would seem 
that they were brothers, and it is difficult to 
distinguish their paintings, as they exhibited 
concurrently from 1779 to 1782, when Robert 
Dodd removed to 82 Bdeware Road. It 
would alao seem that Rftlph Dodd should not 
be identified with Ralph Dodd the en^eer 
fq. v.] Residing as he did in the nudst of 
The greatest sliipping centre of the world, 
Dodd found plenty of opjiortunity for prac- 
tice na a piiint«r of marine nubjecis, a line in 
which he attained great excellence. His 
pictures of soa-lights and tempests were very 
much admired. Many of them he engruTed 
or aquatinted and published liimself He 
tirst appears as an exhibitor in 1780 at the 
Society of Artists in Spring Gardens, con- 
tributing ' A Group of Shipping in a Calm," 
' Evening with a Light Breeze,' and ' An En- 
gagement by Moonlight.' He first exhibited 
at the Rdval Ac4ide.my in 1782, sending 
' Captain Mcliride in tbe Artois frigate cap- 
turing two Dutch Privateers on the Dogger- 
bank ' and ' A View of the Whale-fishery in 
Greenland ' (engraved and published by him 
in 1789). He continued to exhibit iiuraeroua 
pictures at the Royal Academy up to 1809. 
Towards the close of his life Dodd resided at 
41 Charing Cross, where he was still livinB 
in 1816. Among the marine subjects painted 
by bim the most remarkable were some sets 
of pictures representing the events of the 
terrible storm on 16 Sent. 1782 which befell 
Admiral Graves's squadron on its return as 
convoy to prizes from Jamaica, and which 
resulted in the loss of H.M.S. Itamillies and 
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Centaur and the French prizes La Yille de the impeachment ; and on the accession of 
Paris, Le Glorieux, and Le Hector. These George I he was knighted, 11 Oct. 1714, made 
pictures were very much admired for the a seneant 20 Oct., and sworn lord chief baron 
skill and truthfulness shown in depicting 22 Nov. He held the office but seventeen 
the fury of the tempest. Among his ex- months, died 14 April 1716, and was buried 
hibited works maybe noted two pictures re- in the Temple Church. He married Isabel^ 
presenting *Tlie Capture of the French ship j daughter of Sir Robert Croke of Chequers, 

Buckinghamshire, and had by her two sons. 



A volume of his manuscript reports of castas 
is in the ' Hargrave Collection * m the British 
Museum. 

[Foss's Lives of the Judges ; Stat-e Trials, xv. 
213; Redington's Treasury Papers; Luttrell's 



L'Amazonne by H.M. frigate Santa Marga- 
ritta ' (Royal Academy, 1784), * The Spanish 
Treachery at Nootka Sound* (Society of Ar- 
tists, 1791), *H.M.S. Victory sailing from 
Spithead with a Division ' (Royal Academy, 
1792), * The Dutch Fleet defeated on 11 Oct. 

1797 by Admiral Lord Duncan ' (Royal Aca- I Diary ; Lipcicomb's BuckiDghamshire.] 
demy, 1798), two pictures of the * Battle of J. A. H. 

Trafalgar '(Royal Academy, 1806),* View of, DODD, THOMAS (1771-1850), auc- 
the River from Westminster Bridge during tioneer and printseller, the son of Thomas 
the Conflagration of Drury Lane Theatre ' | Dodd, a tailor, was bom in the parish of 
(Royal Academy, 1809), &c. Many of his Christ Church, Spitalfields, London, on 7 July 

Sictures were engraved also by R. Pollard, 1 1771. When he was ten years old his father 
I. Morrison, and others, or aquatiiited by ' forsook his home, and his mother was com- 
F. Jukes. Dodd also published views of , pelled to take the boy from the school which 
the dockyards at Blackwall, Chatham, Dept- he attended, kept by M. Dufour, at Shooter's 
ford, and Woolwich, * The Loss of the East ' Hill. Soon afterwards young Dodd nax- 

Tnniamon 1-T n I au-nr a 1 1 i H^Via \1 iifiriAAv.a filing— vu^vnlvr AaAA««n^ y3ii./^««v««.'n<w ««vV>I1;>v 1ia4'1«. *%>» ••* 4-V..A 



Indiaman Hnlsewell,' * The Mutineers turn- 
ing Lieutenant Bligh adrift from H.M.S. 



rowly escaped drowning while batliing in the 
Thames. Ills first employment was in the ser- 



Bounty,' and many others. As an instance vice ofanAnglo-American colonel named De 
of a different style may be noted two views Vaux, and by that eccentric ad venturer he was 
of Highbury Place and two of Grosvenor and taken about the country as a member of his 
Queen Squares. A collection of these en- ' band of juvenile musicians. After a time the 



gravin^s may be seen in the print-room at 
the British Museum. 

[Redgnive's Diet, of Artists; Graves's Diet. of 
Artists, 1760-1882; Catalogues of the Royal 



colonel left the lad with a butcher, at whose 
hands he endured ill-treatment for a twelve- 
month. He ran away in quest of the colonel. 



foing penniless and on foot from London to 
^ ^ , _„„._^.... , liverpool, and thence to Matlock Bath. At 

Universelle."] L. C. another time he was left with an itinerant 

harper at Conway. The harper's bad usage 
DODD, SirSAMIJEL( 1652-1710), judge, induced him to seek the protect ion of a Welsh 
of a Cheshire family settled at Little Bud- innkeeper; then he Uvea awhile with a sport- 
worth, but bom in London in 1652, was the 
son of Ralph Dodd. He is probably identical 



ing parson, ultimately returning to London in 
1788, and taking a menial position in the shop 



with the * Saml. Dod * who entered Merchant of his uncle, a tailor, named Tooley, in Buck- 




in 1679, and became a bencher in 1700. He his employer's waiting-maid, and opened a 
seems not to have been in parliament at any day-school near Battle Bridjje, St. Pancras. 
time. He was employed for various bankers | Being now possessed of considerable skill as 
against the crown upon a question of the a penman and copyist, he gave up his school 
liability of the crown for interest on loans to to accept a situation as engrossmg clerk in 
Charles II, 29 June 1693 and 20 Jan. 1700, ' the enrolment office of the court of chan- 
and for the New East India Company upon a eery. His spare hours were devoted to the 
bill to incorporate the old company wit hit on study of engravings, and in 1790 he took a 
1 Feb. 1700. He negotiated an agreement small shop in I^mbeth Marsh for the sale of 
for the fusion of the two on behalf oi the new '■ old books and prints. Two years afterwards 
company in October 1701. Ik'tween 1700 he removed to Tavistock Street, CoventGar- 
and 1706 he on several occasions advised the den. By dint of hard study and careful ob- 
treasury. In 1710 he was assigned by the servation he acquired a remarkable know- 
House of Lords as counsel for Sacheverell, ledge of engravings, and began an elaborate 
14 Feb., appeared for him on his trial, and biographiciu catalogue of ensfravers, which 
led the defence on the last three articles of ; eventually formed thirty folio yolumes of 
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manuscript. His dealinfirs in prints gradually | gravers.' He was buried in St. James's ceme- 
extended, and his stock assumed immense I tery, Liverpool. 

proportions. In 1806 he opened an auction- | [Gent. Mag. November 1860, p. 480, with por- 
room in St. Martin's Lam>, and there he sold trait ; Temple Bar, July 1876, and same article in 
some famous collections, among them being ' Memoirs of Thomas Dodd, William Upeott, and 
that of (General Dowdes well in January 1809. George Stubbs, R.A. (by — Boyle), printed for 
In the course of his business he had large Joseph Mayer, 1879, 8vo; Evans's Cat. of Por- 
sales of prints and books at Liverpool, Ports- ^rait«' "• 12^ ; several of Dodd's sale catalogues 
mouth, and elsewhere. When he was at Lud- , »» ^^^ Manchester Free Library.] C. W. S. 
low in 1812, he found in the possession of an DODD, WILLIAM (17:^9-1777), forger, 
innkeeper a copy of Holland s * Basioloogia ' bom 29 May 1729, was son of William D<xld, 
(1618), but it was not till seven years after vicar of Bourne in Lincolnshire (rf. 1756, 
that he was able to get the owner to part aged 54). lie was entered as a sizar at Clare 
with this rare volume of portraits for 100/. Hall, Cambridge, in 1746. In 1749-50 he 
In 1817 he spent much time over a dictionary was fifteenth in the mathemat ical tri]>os. He 
of mon(^p:ams, which might have been pro- had already published some facetious poems, 
fitable luui not a similar work by Brulliot , He now went to London to try his hand at 
been published about that time. From this : authorship, and indulged in the gaieties of 
period his good fortune deserted him and his the town. On 15 April 1751 he married 
stock dwindled. He settled in Manchester -Mary Perkins, whose reputation was perhaps 
about 1819 as an auctioneer, and in 1823 doubtful (Walpole, Letters, vi. 55). Her 
projected a scheme which led to the esta- father was a verger at Durliam. Dodd took 
blishment of the Royal Manchester Institu- a house in W^ardour Street, j>ublislied an 
tion in Mosley Street, and the holding of elegy on the death of Frederick, prince of 
annual exhibitions of pictures, which have Wales, and wrote a comedy. His friends, 
been continued ever since. The Royal In- i however, persuaded him to return the money 
Btitution building, with its contents, was received from a manager and to resume a 
transferred by the governors in 1882 to the clerical career. He was ordained deacon on 
Manchester corporation. Before leaving Man- i 19 Oct. 1751, and became curate at West 
Chester at the end of 1825 he be^an to pub- j Ham, Essex. He was appointed to a lecture- 
lish his work entitled * The Connoisseur's Re- ■ ship at West Ham in 1752 and to a lecture- 
pertorium; or a Universal Historical Itecord ship at St. James's, Garlick Hill, in May 
of Painters, Engravers, Sculptors, and Archi- 1753, exchanging the last for another at St. 
tecta, and of their Works,* &c. The first two Olave's, Hart Street, in April 1754. A rather 
volumes were published in 1825, and the work , loose novel called ' The Sisters,' published in 
was continued to the name * IJarraducio ' in the same year, seems to have been written 
a sixth volume, issued in 1831, when lack of by him, though it has been attributed to 
support compelled the author to abandon W. Guthrie [q. v.] (see Gent. May, 1777, 
it. Some copies have the title *The Con- , p. 389). He was at this time inclined to 
noisseur's Repertory ; or a Biographical His- the * llutchinsonians,' with two of whom, 
tory,' &c. Bisho]) Home and Parkhurst, a college ccm- 

Ketuming to London he had a sale-room temporary, he had some acquaintance. He 
for two years in Leicester Street, I^eicester , became a popular preacher, and his sermons 
Square, and then became for several years on behalf of chanties were very- successful, 
foreman for Mr. Martin Colnaghi, from whose Upon the opening ot* the ' Magdalen House ' 
establishment he was engaged by the Earl of in 1758 he preacned the inaugural sermon. 
Yarborough to arrange and complete his col- He acted as chaplain, and in 176^3 a regular 
lection of printa. In 1839-41 he made a salary of 100/. a year was voted to him. The 
catalogfue, yet in manuscript, of the Douce : new charity was popular ; princes and fine 
collection of fif^y thousand prints in the ladies came to hear the sermons, and Dodd, ac- 
Bodleian Library. This is perhaps his most cording to Horace Walj)ole (Letters, iii. 282), 
important work. He also arranged and cata- preached *very eloquently and touchingly' 
logued Horace Walpole's prints, which were | in the * French style.' The * lost sheep,' says 
sold by George Robins for 3,840/. In 1844, Wali)ole,wei>t; Lady Hertford followed their 
being then a widower, he was elected a example, and Dodd wrote a poem upon the 
brother of the Charterhouse. He died on countess's tears. He published a variety of 
17 Aug. 1850 at the residence of Mr. Joseph edifying books, and became the chief writer 
Mayer, Liverpool, to whom he bequeathed ' or editor of the 'Christian Magazine '(1760- 
his manuscript compilations and other col- 1767). Some of his letters to Newbery, the 
lections, extending to about two hundred proprietor, are in Prior's * I^ife of Goldsmith * 
folioe, and including his * Account of En- \ (i. 410-14). He contributed a weekly pajier 
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called * The Visitor* to Newbery*8 'Public 
Ledger/ In 1 763 he was appointed chaplain 
to the kin^ and also to Bishop Samuel Squire 
of St. David's, who in the same year ffave him 
a prebend at Brecon. He published a com- 
mentary on the Bible from manuscripts at- 
tributed to Locke, which appeared in monthly 
parts (1765-70), and was collected in the 
last year in 3 vols. fol. Through Squire he 
had obtained the tutorship of Phibp Stan- 
hope, nephew to Lord Chesterfield. In 1766 
he took the LL.D. degree. He resigned West 
Ham and his lectureships. He took a house 
in Southampton Row and a country house at 
Ealing, to receive pupils of good families, to 
accommodate whom he changed his chariot 
for a coacli. His wife received a legacy of 
1 ,600/. about this time, and a lottery ticket 
given to lier brought a prize of 1,000/. {Gent 
Mag. 1790, p. 1006). Dodd invested these 
sums in a chapel in Pimlico, called Charlotte 
Chapel, after the queen. He attracted a 
fashionable congregation, and had the assis- 
tance of Weeden Butler the elder [q. vj, 
who had been his amanuensis from 1764. He 
also took turns with a Dr.Trusler in preach- 
ing at a chapel in Charlotte Street, Blooms- 
bury. He Mell into snares,* wrote dainty 
verses to ladies, attended city feasts, and in- 
curred debts. Scandals began to attach to 
him, though his congregation still believed 
in him, ana he was nicknamed the *■ macaroni 
parson * ( Town and Countty MagazinCj 1773). 
In 1772 he was preferred to the rectory of 
Hocklifle, Bedfordshire, worth about 160/. a 
year, to which was joined the vicarage of 
Chalgrove. In 1774 Mrs. Dodd wrote an 
anonymous letter to Lady Apsley, wife of 
the lord chancellor [see Bathurst, IIenrt, 
1714-1794], ottering 3,aX)/. and an annuity 
of 500/. for a j)romise of the living of St. 
George's, Hanover Square, vacated by the 
promotion of Dr. Moss to the see of Bath 
and Wells, and said to be worth 1,600/. a 
year. The letter was soon traced to the 
writer. Dodd was struck off the list of 
chaplains, and A\Tote a weak letter to the 
papers (10 Feb. 1774) protesting that the 
matter would be cleared up in time. Foote 
introduced ' Mrs. Simony ' into his farce * The 
Cozeners.' Dodd went abroad for a time, 
visited his pupil, now Lord Cliestertield, at 
Geneva, was well received by his patron, and 

E resented to the living of Wing in Bucking- 
amshire. He returned to London, and his 
portrait was soon afterwards presented to 
the Magdalen House and placed in the board- 
room (Fitzgerald, p. 88). In August, how- 
ever, he ceased to be chaplain (ib. p. 92 i. He 
was deeply involved in debt, and it was 
doubtless to raise some ready money that in 



1776 he disposed of Charlotte Chapel, re- 
taining an interest in ' the concern.' He is 
even said to have ' descended so low as to 
become the editor of a newspaper.' On 1 Feb. 

1777 he offered a bond for 4,200/. in the 
name of Lord Chesterfield to a stockbroker 
named Robertson. Robertson procured the 
money, for which, according to Dodd, Ches- 
terfield would pay an annuity of 700/. Dodd 
then brought the bond apparently signed by 
the earl. The bond was transferred to the 
lender's solicitor, who noticed some odd marks 
on the document, saw the earl personally, 
learnt that the signature was a forgery, and 
instantly obtained warrants from the lord 
mayor against Dodd and Robertson. Dodd 
was at once arrested, returned 3,000/. of the 
money received, and promised 500/. more. 
He offered security for the rest, and the 
parties concerned apparently wished to ar- 
range the matter. The mayor, however, in- 
sisted upon going into the case, and Dodd 
was committed for trial. Extraordinary in- 
terest was excited by the charge. Dodd put 
forth a piteous appeal protesting his good 
intentions. He was tned on 22 Feb. and 
convicted upon the clearest evidence. A 
legal point nad been raised which was not 
decided against him till the middle of May. 
Attempts were meanwhile made to obtain 
a pardon, especially by Dr. Johnson, who 
composed several papers for him, although 
they had only once met (Cboker, Bofwelly 
vi. 276-87, vii. 121). Dodd was sentenced 
on 20 May. He had written * Prison Thoughts ' 
in the interval, and had applied to Woodfall 
the printer to get his old comedy * Sir Roger de 
Coverley * produced on the stage. * They will 
never hang me,' he said, in answer to Wood- 
fall's natural comment (Taylor, Records 
of my Life, ii. 260). Petitions (one signed 
by twenty-three thousand people) and pamph- 
leta swarmed ; but the king finally decided 
to carry out the sentence, under the influ- 
ence, it was said, of Lord Mansfield, or be- 
cause, in words attributed to himself, * If I 
pardon Dodd, I shall have murdered the 
Perreaus ' (executed on 17 Jan. 1776). Dodd 
preached to his fellow-prisoners in Newgate 
chapel (C June) a sermon written by John- 
son. He sent a final petition to the king, 
also composed by Johnson, who wrote a very 
sensible and feeling letter to Dodd himself, 
and also wrote in his own name an appeal to 
Jenkinson, the secretary at war. The sen- 
tence, however, was carried out on 27 Jime 
1777. Dodd spoke some last words to the 
hangman which, it is said, were connected 
with a plan for preventing fatal effects. It 
is added that the body was carried to a sur- 
geon, who tried to restore life; but the delay 
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caused by the enormous crowd made the at- 
tempts hopeless (Gent, Mag. 1777, p. 846, 
1790, pp. 1010, 1077). Dodd was buried at 
Cowley, Middlesex. His widow lived in 
great misery at Ilford in Essex, and died on 
24 July 1784. 

A list of fifty-five works by Dodd is given 
in the ' Account' appended to his 'Thoughts 
in Prison.' They include : 1. * Diggon Davie's 
Resolution on the Death of his Xiast Cow,' 
1747. 2. ' The African Prince in England,' 
1749. 3. * Day of Vacation in Colle^, a 
Mock Heroic Poem,' 1750. 4. * Beauties of 
Shakespeare,' 1762 (often reprinted till 1880). 
(It was through this collection that Goethe 
first acquired a knowledge of Shakespeare.) 
5. * The Sisters ' (?), 1764. 6. * Hymns of 
Callimachus translated,' 1764. 7. * Sinful 
Christian condemned by his own Prayers' 
(sermon, 1756). 8. 'Account of Rise and 
Progress of the Magdalen Charity,' 1769. 
9. * Conference between a Mvstic, an Hut- 
chinsonian, a Calvinist,' &c., 1761 . 10. * Three 
Sermons on the Wisdom and Goodness of 
God in the Vegetable Creation,' 1760-1. 
11. * Reflections on Death,' 1763 (many edi- 
tions till 1822). 12. * Commentary on the 
Bible,' 1765-70. 13. * Collected Poems,' 1767. 
14. ' Frequency of Capital Punishments in- 
consistent with Justice, Sound Policy, and 
Religion,' 1772. 15. * Thoughts in Prison,' 
in 6 parts, 1777. 16. ' Selections from " Ros- 
seirsPrisoners'Director"for the . . .comfort 
of Malefactors/ 1777 ; besides many sermons, 
4 vols, of which were collected in 1755 and 
1766. 

[A Famous Forgery, being the Story of the 
uniortunate Dr. Dodd, by Percy Fitzgerald, 
1865, collects all the information. Original 
authorities are : Historical Memoirs of the Life 
and Writings of Dr. Dodd (attributed to Isaac 
Reed), 1777 ; Account of Life and Writings, &c., 
1777 (read by Dodd himself, but suppressed by 
advice of his friends till after his death) ; Ac- 
count of the author, prefixed to edition of Prison 
Thoughts in 1779; Genuine Memoirs, with ac- 
count of Trial, 1777 ; Account of Behnriour and 
Dying Words, by John Villette, ordinary of New- 
gate, 1777. See also Gent. Mag. xlvii. 92-4, 
116, 136, 227, 293, 339-41, 346, 421, 489, U. 234, 
Ix. 1010, 1066, 1077; Nicholses Illustrations, 
vol. V. (correspondence of Weeden Butler) ; Ar- 
chenboltz's Pictures of England, 1 797, pp. 249-62 ; 
Thicknesse's Memoirs and Anecdotes, 1788, i. 220- 
230 ; Hawkins's Life of Johnson, pp. 434, 520-6 ; 
WraxaU's Posthumous Memoirs (1836),ii. 24-6.] 

L.S. 

DODDRLDQE or DODERIDGE, Sib 
JOHN (1656-1628), judp, son of Richard 
Doddridge, merchant, of Barnstaple, bom 
in 1666, was educated at Exeter College, 



Oxford, where he graduated B.A. on 16 Feb. 
1676-7, entering the Middle Temple about 
the same time. He early became a member 
of the Society of Antiquaries, then lately 
founded (ArchtBologiay i. ; Hearne, Curious 
IHscouraea), In 1602 and 1603 he delivered 
some lectures at New Inn on the law of ad- 
vowsons. In Lent 1603 he discharged the 
duties of reader at his inn. On 20 Jan. 1603-4 
he took the degree of serjeant-at-law. About 
the same time he was appointed Prince 
Henrjr's serjeant. He was relieved of the 
status of seijeant and appointed solicitor- 
general on 29 Oct. 1604. Between 1603 and 
1611 he sat in parliament as member for 
Horsham, Sussex. He took part in the cele- 
brated conference in the painted chamber at 
Westminster, held 25 Feb. 1606, on the 
question whether Englishmen and Scotch- 
men bom aft-er the accession of James I to 
the English throne were naturalised by that 
event m the other kingdom. Doddridge 
adopted the common-law view that no such 
reciprocal naturalisation took place, and the 
majority in the conference were with him. 
The question was, however, subsequently 
decided in the opposite sense by Lord-chan- 
cellor EUesmere and twelve judges in the 
exchequer chamber (Calvin's Case, State 
Trials, ii. 668). Doddridge was knighted 
on 5 July 1607, and createa a justice of the 
king's bench on 26 Nov. 1612. On 4 Feb. 
1613-14 the university of Oxford, in requital 
for services rendered by him in connection 
with some litigation in which the university 
had been involved, conferred upon him the 
degree of M.A., the vice-chancellor and proc- 
tors attending in Serjeants' Inn for the pur- 
pose. Unlike Coke, he showed no reluctance 
to give extra-judicial opinions. Thus Bacon 
writes to the king (27 Jan. 1614-15) with re- 
ference to Peacnam*s case that Doddridge 
was * very ready to give an opinion in secret.' 
Nevertheless he signed the letter refusing to 
stay proceedings at the instance of the king 
in the commeridam case (27 April 1616). On 
being summoned to the king s presence, all 
the judges except Coke receded from the posi- 
tion they had taken in the letter. Doddridge, 
however, went still further in subserviency, 
promising that * he would conclude for the 
ting that the church was void and in his 
majesty's gift,' adding * that the king might 
give a commendam to a bishop either berore 
or after consecration, and that he might give 
it him during his life or for a certain number 
of years.' Doddridge sat on the conunission 
appointed in October 1621 to examine into the 
right of the archbishop (Abbot) to install the 
newly elected bishops — Williams, Da venant, 
and Gary — who objected to be consecrated by 
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him on account of his accidental homicide. 
Being directed (August 1623) by warrant 
underthe great seal to soften the rigour of the 
statutes against popish recusants — a conces- 
sion to Spain intended to facilitate the con- 
clusion of the marriage contract — Doddridge, 
according to Yonge, was hopeful of discover- 
ing a way to dispense with the statutes alto- 
gether, lie concurred in the judgment de- 
livered by Chief-justice Hyde on 28 Nov. 
1627 refusing to admit to bail the five knights 
committed to prison for refusing to subscribe 
the forced loan of that vear, and was ar- 
raigned by the House of Lords in April of 
the following year to justify his conduct. 
His plea was that the * king holds of none 
but God.* He added somewhat querulously, 
* I am old and have one foot in the grave, 
therefore I w^ill look to the better part as 
near as I can. But omnia habere in memoria 
et in nuUo errare divinum potius est quam 
humanum.* 

He died on 13 Sept. 1628, at his house, 
Forsters, near Egham, and was buried in 
Exeter Cathedral. He married thrice, his 
last wife being Dorothy, daughter of Sir 
Amias Bampfield of North Molton, Devon- 
shire, relict of Edward Hancock of Combe 
Martin. He left no issue. Fuller observes 
that * it is hard to say whether he was better 
artist, divine, civil or canon law^'er,' and that 
'he held the scales of justice with so steady 
an hand that neither love nor lucre, fear nor 
flattery, could bow him to either side,' praise 
which is hardly borne out bv his conduct in 
the cominendani case and the five knights' 
case. Hearing him pleading at the bar. 
Bacon is said to have remarked, * It is done 
like a good archor, he shoots a fair compass.' 
From a habit of shutting his eyes while lis- 
tening intently to a case, he awjuired the 
sobriquet of * tlie sleeping judge.' A curious 
incident occurred at the iluntingdon assizes 
in KilO. Doddridge having severely anim- 
adverted on the quality of the jurors, the 
sheriff gnvo to the next panel a fictitious set 
of names, such as Mamilian, prince of Toz- 
land; Henry, prince of Godmanchester, and 
the like, wliicli l)tnng read over with great 
solemnity, Doddridge is said not to have 
detected the imposition. 

Doddridge is the author of the following 
posthumous works: 1. 'The Lawyer's Light' 
(a manual for students), London, 1629, 4to. 
2. ' History of Wales, Cornwall, and Chester' 
(chiefly from records at the Tower), I^ondon, 
1630, 4to. 3. ' A Corapleat Parson' (based 
on the lectures on advowsons referred to in 
the text), London, 1630, 4to : 2nd ed. 1641. 
4. *The English Lawyer' (including a re- 
print of the * Lawyer's Light' and a treatise 



for practitioners and judges), London, 1631 , 
4to. 6. * Law of Nobility and Peerage,' Lon- 
don, 1658, 8vo. Heame's 'Curious Dis- 
courses ' contain two brief tracts by Dodd- 
ridge : (1) ' Of the Dimensions of the Land of 
England; ' (2) * A Consideration of the Office 
and Duty of the Heralds in England.' A 
' Dissertation on Parliament ' was published 
as the work of Doddridge by his nephew 
John Doddridge of the Middle Temple, in. 
a volume entitled * Opinions of sundry 
learned Antiauaries toucliing the Antiquity, 
Power, &c. 01 the High Court of Parliament 
in England,' London, I608, 12mo; reprinted 
in 1679, 8vo. It is of doubtful authenticity. 
The original edition of the work on deeds 
known as *Sheppard's Touchstone of Com- 
mon Assurances, and the work on the * Office 
of Executor,* assigned by "Wood to Thomas 
Wentworth, both of which were published 
anonymously in 1641, have been ascribed to 
Doddridge. A small treatise on the royal 
prerogative (Ifarl. MS, 5220) also purports 
to be his work. 

[Wood's Fjisti Oxon. (Bliss), i. 201, 355 ; Spel- 
man's Four Terms of tho Year (Preface) ; Dug- 
dale's Orig. 219 ; Dugdjile's Chron. Ser. 99. 100 ; 
Willis's Not. Purl. iii. 1 56 ; Cobhett's State Trials, 
iii. 61. 163 ; Metcalfe's Book of Knights, 158 ; 
Crtl. State Papers (1611-18), 158; Spalding's 
Letters ami Life of Bacon, v. 100, 360 ; Yonge's 
Diary (Carad. Soc.), 44, 69 ; Notes and Queries, 
4th ser. ii. 463 ; Whitelocke's Liber Fumel. 
(Camd. Soc.), 109; Manningham's Diary (Camd. 
Soc), 63 ; Harl. Misc. iii. 499 ; Fuller's Worthies 
(Devon).] J. M. R. 

DODDRIDGE, PHILIP, D.D. (1702- 
' 1 751 ), nonconformist divine, was bom in Lon- 
don on '2Q June 1702. His father, Daniel 
Doddridge (</. 17 July 1715), a prosperous 
oilman, was a son of an ejected minister, 
John Doddridge, and a grandson of Philip 
Doddridge, younger brother of Sir John 
Doddridge [q. v.] Daniel Doddridge married 
the daugnter of John Bauman, a Lutheran 
preacher at Prague, who fled from perse- 
cution in 162t^, and eventually kept a pri- 
vate school at Kingston-on-Thames. Philij> 
was the twentieth and last issue of the 
marriage ; so few were the signs of life at 
his birth that at first he was given up for 
dead; his constitution was always extremely 
delicate. But one other of the twenty chil- 
dren reached maturity, lillizabeth (rf. March 
1735), who married John Net tleton, dissent- 
ing minister at Ongar, Essex. 

Doddridge t<^ld Orton that his education 
was be^m by his mother, who taught him 
Bible history from the pictures on the DutcJi 
tiles of the chimney. He learned his Latin 
grammar at a private school kept by Stott, 
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4k disaentiDff minister. In 1712 he was re- ', Doddridge seems to have ultimately repaid. 
moYed to tne school at Kingston-on-Thames He supplies, in his correspondence, some veiy 



established by his grandrather, and then 
taught by Daniel Mayo [q. y. J His holidays 
he spent with his uncle, Philip Doddridge, 



interesting details of the course of study. 
The spirit of the academy was decidedly 
liberal. Jennings encouraged Hhe greatest 



soliator, and steward to the &st Duke of freedom of inquiry * (Corresp. i. 155), and 
Bedford, thus forming acquaintances with was not wedded to a system of doctrine, 
members of the Russell family, which be- , ' but is sometimes a Calyinist, sometimes 
came friendships in later life. In 1715, after a remonstrant , sometimes a Baxterian, and 
the deaths of nis father and uncle, he was sometimes a Socinian, as truth and evidence 
transferred to a school at St. Albans, where determine him ' (ib. p. 198). As a student 
Downes, who had assumed the oiHce of his Doddridge was diligent and conscientious, 
guardian, lived. His teacher was Nathaniel gaining a wide acquaintance with the prac- 
Wood, D.D., a scholarly nonconformist, who tical outfit of his profession, but showing 
ministered to a neighbouring village congre- no turn for research. 

^tion. Clark, or Clarke, of the * Scripture The academy was removed to Hinckley, 
Promises' [see Clarke, Sauuel, D.D., 1684- Leicestershire, in July 1722, and on 22 July 
1750], was pr(?8byterian minister at St. Al- Doddridge preached his first sermon in the 
bans, and in him Doddridge found a second old meeting-liouse taken down in that year, 
father. As early as 1716 he began to keep a | The state of his finances made it necessary 
diary, already having thoughts of the ministry. ' for him to seek a settlement as soon as |K)s- 
Two years later Downes, who seems to have , sible. On 25 Jan. 1723 he passed an ex- 
been a man of kindly impulses, but a hare- ' amination before three ministers, qualifying 
brained speculator, lost the whole of the him for a certificate of approbation froui^ the 
Doddridge ])roperty as well as his own, and , county meeting in May. He had already 
was got out of a debtor's prison solely by the taken the oaths and made the subscription 
sacrince of his young ward's family plate. required by the Toleration Act {ib. i. 173), 
Doddridge at once left school, and went though, as a term of communion among dis- 



to consult about his future with his sister, 
then newly married and residing at Hamp- 
stead. The Duchess of Bedford offered him 



senters, he was resolved never to subscribe 
(ib. pp. 200, 335). At the beginning of June 
1723 he became minister at Kibworth to a 



an education at either university, and pro- | congregation of 150 people with a stipend of 
vision in the church. But he scrupled about , 35/. Stanford prints an extract from what 
conformity. He appealed to Edmund Calamy, he supposes to be Doddridge's confession of 
D.D. (1671-1732) [q.v.], to forward his de- faith on this occasion. But at Kibworth he 

was not ordained, and made no confession. 



sire of entering the dissenting ministry, but 
Galamy advised him to turn his thoughts to 



The document in question is believed by Prin- 



aomething else. It has been suggested tliat cipal Newth to be the confession of Dodd- 




began the decline afterwards lamented by Almost simultaneously with the invitation 
Oalamy. Do<ldridge's extreme youth and to Kibworth, Doddridge had been sought by 
consumptive tendency supply the natural the presbyter! an congregation at Coventry, 
explanation of Calamy's aavice. Doddridge * one of the largest dissenting congregations 
was recommended by Horseman, a leading in England,' as an assistant to John Warren, 
conveyancer, to Sir Robert Eyre [q. v.] with ; He would gladly have accepted this j)osition 
a view to his studying for the bar. But a had the oft'er been jxerfectly unanimous; but 
letter from CJlark, opening his house to him i Warren favoured another man. The re-sult 
if he still preferred the dissenting ministry, was a split in the congregation and the erec- 
decided his future. tion of a new meeting-Yiouse. Doddridge 

His theological preparation was begun by was invited fFebniary 1724) to become its 
Clark, who admitted nim as a communicant first minister ; he unhesitatingly declined to 
on 1 Feb. 1719. In October of that year : go in o])position to Warren. Overtures from 
he entered the academy of John Jennings I IVrshore. Wore«»stershire (October 1723), 
[q.v.] at Kibworth, Leicestershire. Jennings and from Hubt^rdashers' Hall, Tendon (No- 

*1 l^lil* i>1*l1^ 1 1 ."^M^V 1111 1 ..«« 



was an independent, but a few of his students, 
including Doddridge, were aided by grants 
from the presbyt^rian fund. Other small 
grants reduced the bunlen of expense, which 
fell on Clark, to about 12/. a year. This 



vember 1 723), he liad already rejected, partly 
because he did not wish to be ordained so 
soon, chiefly because in the first case they 
were 'a very rigid sort of people ^ (ib. i. 286), 
and in the secrond he thought it probable that 
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he might have been 'required to subscribe' 
{Corrnp. i. 335). 

Doddridga'B coirespoiiileDce is reDiarka.bk' 
at this period for its lively play of sportive 
vivacity, it« absence of reserve, and IM per- 
vadineeletDentof healthy et)odsense. Whnt' 
ever be did was done with lest; und the 
elaaticity of his spirits found vent in playful 
letters to his female friends. At Coventry 
ht! was charged with'some levities,' accord' 
ing to Williani Tong (id. ii. 6). The use 
01 tobacco (ih. p. 39) was a lawful form of 
dissipation for aivines; but cards, 'a chap- 
ter or two in the history of the four kingfl ' 
{ill. p. 139), were aomewhat uttpuritanical. 
WhUe nt Kibworth, he boarded for a short 
time with the Perkins family at Little Stret- 
ton ; then for a tcn^^r period at Burton 
Overv, in the family of Freeman, related to 
WiUiam Tong. To the only daughter, Cathe- 
rine, owner of the 'one hoop-petticoat'' in 
his 'whole dioceas' {ib. i. ^46), Doddridge 
speedily lost his heart. His sister's warniugi 
were met with the query, ' Did you ever kn ow 
me marry foolishly in my life?' fi'i. p. 4S2). 
The lady seems to have used him badly, «nil 
finally discarded him, in September 1738. 
On 39 May 1730 Doddridge wrote a proposal 
to Jane Jennings (mother of Mrs. Barbauld), 
then in her siittcenth year (ib. ilL 30, coi^ 
rect«l by Le Breton, p. 201). Nothing cune 
of this, and in the following August lie be- 
gan the addresses which ended in his singu- 



In October 1735 he had removed his resi- 
dence to Market Harborough, where his 
friend, David Some, was minister. By ar- 
rangement, the friends entered into a kind 
of joint pastorate of the two uongregntions. 
He had received (August IT37) an invitation 
to Bradfield, Norfolk, but the people there 
were 'so orthodox' that 1m.' had 'not the 
least thought of acceptinK it,' In Deceml>er 
1727 lie waa offered Ine charge of the presby- 
terian congregation in New Court, Carey 
Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, hut declineil it. 
In November 1738 be was invited by the in- 
dependent congregation at Oastle Gat*, Not- 
tingham, and went thither to preach. While 
at Nntlingham, the presbjterian congrega- 
tion of the High Pavement offered him a 
colleagueship. Bat he rejected both over- 
tures; among the independents there was 
too much ' high orthodoxy," the presby terians 
were broken mto parties (l6. ii. 440, 448; see 
STiNPOBD for a correotiott of dates), 



I and evangelical. The Derbyshire academy, 
' under Ebeneier I^Atham, M,D.,wns favnuied 
' by the presbrteriui board, but did not meet 
' the wants of the time. Jennings, it waa 
known, had looked to Doddridge aa likely 
to take up his work. An account of Jen- 
nings's method, drawn op by Doddridge, was 
submitted to Dv. Isaac Watts, who thought 
the scheme might fairly be entruslad to one- 
wbo hail 'so admirably described" it. On 
10 April 1739, at a ministers' meeting in 
Luttnr worth. Some broached the desi^ of 
establishing an academy at Market Har- 
borough, and the approval of Di>ddTidge a,a 
it-s first tutor was imanimous. He opened 
the institution at the beginning of July, with 
three divinity students and some others. On 
28Sept. acall to the paatorat-e was forwarded 
to him from the independent congregation 
at Castle Hill, Northampton. Doddrii&ie ac- 
cepted it on ft Dec. ; removing with his 
academy to Northampton, he began bis minis- 
try there on ChriGtmaH day. He was 'or- 
dainwi a presbyt«c" on I!) March 1730 by 
eight ministers (five of them presbyterians), 
two others being 'present anil consenting."" 
His confession 01* faith is given in Wadding- 
ton. 

Early in the same year (1730) appeared an 
anonymous 'Enquiry' into the causes of llie 
decay of the dissenling interest, which mado 
some stir. The author was Strickland Qongb 
[q. v.], a young ilissenting minialtr, wha 
Bliortlynflerwards conformed. The 'Enquiry' 

K'oyofced many replies, and among them waa 
oddridge"H first publication, His * Free 
Thought* on the most probable means of re- 
viving the Dissenting Interest,' by 'n miniatsr 
in the country,' was issued ou 11 July 173(^ 
(according to the British Museum copy). 
Warburton, who was uncertain of ita author- 
ship, describes it aa ' a masterpiece' (16. iiu 
393). Doddridge observes that tn his neigh- 
bourhood ' the number of disseotecs is greatly 
increased within these twenty years.' IJlte 
Catamy, he has an eye to the political import- 
ance of a united nonconformist body. Ha re- 
commends a liealing and uoifving policy. The 
problem wa* to retain the liberal and culti- 
vate element among nonconformisla, with- 
out losing hold of the people. Separation into 
congregations of diverse sentiments Dodd- 
ridge thought suicidal. Union might te 
preserved by an evangelical ministry which 
combined rehgion with prudence. Bigotry, 
he olMerves, ' may be attacked by sap, mor» 
successfully than by storm." 
Doddridge carried out his o 
' fidehty and with conspicuous v 
S" "" '* ■-..-'- 
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unite nonconformists on a common religious 
ground. He did not escape the criticisms 
both of the zealots who maintained a higher 
standard of * orthodoxy/ that is to say of 
Calvinism, and of the class of thinkers who 
practically met the deism of the age halfway. 
According to Kippis (p. 307), the self-styled 

* rational dissenters' especially regarded him 
as a trimmer, and thought his true place was 
with them. Yet he early defined his posi- 
tion (4 Nov. 1724) as * in all the most im- 
portant points a Calvinist/ and his later 
writings leave the same impression. He had 
been affected as a young man by the current 
discussions on the doctrine of the Trinity, 
and confesses that for some time he leaned 
towards the Arian view. His riper conclu- 
sion, according to Stoughton (pp. 110-11), 

* somewhat resembled the scheme of Sabel- 
lius/ with the addition of a belief, which he 
shared with Dr. Isaac Watts, in the pre- 
oxistence of the human soul of our Lord. 
His tolerance extended to a recognition of 
the evangelical standing of the Exeter here- 
tic, James Peirce (ib. li. 144) ; and he de- 
clared that he would lose ' his place and even 
his life ' rather than exclude from the com- 
munion * a real christian ' on the ground of 
Arian proclivities (Kippis, ut sup.) On the 
other hand, he admitted Whitefield to his 
pulpit, a step which subjected him to strong 
remonstrance from the London supporters 
of his academy (^Corresp, iv. 274 sq.} His 
daughter said m after life, * The ortnodoxy 
my father taught his children was charity ' 
{ib, V. 63 n.) In church government Dodd- 
ridge expresses himself (7 Dec. 1723) as 

* moderately inclined ' to Congregationalism ; 
but he was not tied to forms, and his example 
did much to render nugatory for a long period 
the ecclesiastical distinction between the 
English presbyterians and congregationalists. 
At Northampton he was relieved of some of 
his pastoral work by the appointment (26 Feb. 
17 A) of four * elaers,' ol whom two were 
young ministers (JobOrton was oneof them^. 
His congregation did not increase under his 
ministry ; there were 342 church-members 
at the date of his first communion in North- 
ampton ; by the end of 1749 the number stood 
at 239, and it seems to have still further 
declined under his immediate successors. 

The truth is, Doddridge had too many irons 
in the fire. Orton laments {LetterSy i. 4) * his 
unhappy inclination to publish so much/ and 

* his almost entirely neglecting to compose 
sermons and his preaching extempore.' Dodd- 
rid^'s manuscripts include many sermons 
Ttnritten out in full. His correspondence 
heavilj taxed his time, as he had no ama- 
nuensis ; on one occasion he says that after 
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writing as many letters as he could for a fort- 
night, ne had still 106 to answer. 

At an early stage in his career as a tutor 
Doddridge came into conflict with the eccle- 
siastical authorities. Wills, vicar of Kings- 
thorpe, Northamptonshire, complained that 
one of his students had preached in a bam 
in his parish. Reynolds, the diocesan chan- 
cellor, directed the churchwardens to present 
Doddridge unless he held the bishop^s license. 
Doddridge refused to accept any license, and 
was cited to appear in the consistory court on 
6 Nov. 1733. In the following December his 
house was attacked by a mob. This drew 
expressions of sympathy from Lord Halifax 
and other public men. Aided by the London 
committee of dissenting deputies, Doddridge 
carried the legal question to Westminster 
Hall, where on 3 1 Jan. 1 734 the i udges granted 
a prohibition in his favour. The case was re- 
newed in June, when lievnolds pleaded that 
the prohibition had been illegally issued. Pro- 
ceedings, however, were stopped by a message 
from the king, George II. In 1736 he re- 
ceived the degree of D.D. from the two uni- 
versities at Aberdeen. From 1738 his aca- 
demy was subsidised by the Coward trustees 
[see Coward, William, d. 1738]. 

Doddridge's equipment for the work of his 
academy was serviceable rather than pro- 
found. He had a g^eat and discriminating 
knowledge of books. Wesley consulted him 
on a course of reading for young preachers, 
and received a very detailed reply (18 June 
1746). He knew and understood his public ; 
his influence on his pupils was stimulating 
and liberalising. Dodaridge made the use 
of shorthand, already common, imperative, 
adapting tlie system of Jeremie Rich. Each 
student carried away a full transcript in short- 
hand of his lectures, as well as of illustrative 
extracts. The mathematical form of his lec- 
tures (in philosophy and divinity), with the 
neat array of definitions, propositions, and 
corollaries, was borrowed from Jennings. 
Jennings, however, lectured in Latin ; Dodd- 
ridge was one of the first to introduce the 
practice of lecturing in English. A very ela- 
borate system of rules for the academy exists 
in manuscript (dated December 1743, and 
subsequently revised). Orton complains (ib, 
ut sup.) that the rides were not enforced, 
that Doddridge did not keep up his own au- 
thority, but left it to an assistant to maintain 
regularity-. He assigns this as the reason for 
his quitting the post of assistant. Owing to 
Doddridge s numerous engagements, * all the 
business of the day ' was thrown too late ; and 
the students * lived too well,* which was partly 
due to Doddridge's hospitality to visitors. 
The total number of his students was about 
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two hundred; lists are jpven in the *Corre- appeared in 1739, is a didactic comment on 
spondence' (v. 647) and in the * Monthly Re- ' the New Testament, suited to the ta«t« of a 
pository ' (1816, p. 686), from Orton's manu- past generation, but too colourless and diffuse 
script; both lists need correction. None of his to be of permanent value. His divinity lec- 
pupils turned out great scholars or thinkers, tures have nothing original, but they possess 
but among them were men of superior at- the merit of skilful selection, and an arrangc- 
tainment, and a large number of useful minis- ment which is convenient, if artificial. The 
ters. Several became tutors of academies, same may be said of his courses on the kin- 
e.g. John Aikin, D.I), fg. v.], Samuel Meri- dred topics ofpneumatology (psychology) and 
vale, Caleb Ashworth, D.D. [q. v.], Andrew ethics. 

Kiupis, D.D., Stephen Addington,l).D.[(i. v.], I Doddridge is justly admired as a writer of 
and James liobertson, professor of oriental hymns. Here vVatts was his model, and if 
languages at Edinburgh (1761-92). Adding- ' he never rises so high as Watts, he never 
ton and Ashworth retained through life the sinks so low. In his versified epitome of 
Calvinistic theology ; a majority of Dodd- christian instruction for children (1743) he 
ridge^s students ultimately ueld or inclined ' invaded a province which Watts had made 
to the Arian type of doctrine, but in an peculiarly his own ; this * light essa^r ' cannot 
undogmatic form, and with much infusion ' be called verv' successful, though it is said to 
of the evangelical spirit. As a theological have been a favourite with George III as a 
writer, Hugh Farmer [q. v.] was the most boy. His hymns were chiefly composed on 
influential of Doddridge s pupils. Eight or ! the basis of some scriptural text ; they were 
nine conformed, but some of these, though \ circulated in manuscript, and often sung in 
placed for a time with Doddridge, were always worship, being given out line by line in the 
intended for the established church. Tlie old dissenting way ; a few were print^xl in 
last survivor of his theological students was connection with the sermons on which they 
Richard Denny of Long Buckby, Northamp- ! bore, but they were never collected till after 
tonshire, who died in 1813 ; Thomas Tayler | Doddridge's death. Their use has by no 
{d, 1831), who is often counted as Doddridge's means been confined to dissenters ; a Christ- 
last surviving student, * had the advantage of ' mas hymn and a communion hymn (said to 
his acquaintance and friendship,' but was not i have been inserted by a dissenting printer) 
admitted to the academy until after Dodd- at the end of the Book of Common Prayer 
ridge had left England to die ; Humphreys are by Doddridge ; the paraphrases of the 
has confused him {Corresp. v. 183 n.) with church of Scotland have borrowed from him. 
James Taylor, a lay student. j Dr. Johnson pronounces his * Live while you 

At Northampton Doddridge * set up a cha- live' to be * one of the finest epigrams in the 
rity schoor (1737) for teaching and clothing ' English language.' 

the children of the poor, an example set him | Doddridge's multifarious labours had made 
by Clark, and followed elsewhere. He had too great demands on the vitality of a slender 
an important share in the foundation of the ! constitution. On his way to the funeral of 
county infirmary (1743). He proposed the ; his early benefactor, Clark, in December 
formation of a society for distributmg bibles i 1760, at St. Albans, he caught a severe cold, 
and other good books among the poor. His . and could not shake off" its ettects. His last 
scheme for the advancement of the gospel at ' sermon at Northampton was preached on 
home and abroad, presented to three different 14 July 1761; he delivered a charge at 
assemblies of ministers in 1741, has been de- Bewdley, Worcestershire, on 18 July, visited 
scribed as the first nonconformist project of Orton at Shrewsbury, and in August went to 



foreign missions ; it was probably suggested 



1/48 he laid before Archbishop Herring a 



Bristol for the hot wells. Maddox, bishop of 



by his correspondence with Zinzendorf. In Worcester, called on him, and offered the use 



of his carriage. A sum of 300/., to which 



proposal for occasional interchange of pulpit« | Lady Huntingdon contributed one-third, was 
between the established and dissenting clergy. , raised by his friends to enable him to try a 
The religious genius of Doddridge is seen voyage to Lisbon. He left Bristol on 17 Sept., 



at its best in the powerful addresses which 
make up his volume * On the Rise and Pro- 



stayed a short time with Lady Huntingdon 
at Bath, and sailed from Falmouth on 30 Sept., 



gress of Religion in the Soul,' 1746. This accompanied by his wife and a servant. At 
work was planned and prompted by Isaac ! Lisbon he was the guest of David King, son 
Watta, who revised a portion of it. Its popu- of a member of his Northampton flock. His 
larity has been steadily maintained ; it uaa ' spirits revived, but his strength was gone, 
been rendered into a ^at variety of Ian- ' He died on 20 Oct. 1761, and was buried in 
g^ages, including Tamd and Syriac. His I the English cemetery at Lisbon. His con- 
' Family Expositor,' of which the first volume gregation erected a monument to his memory 
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(with an inscription by Gilbert West) in the 
meeting-house at Northampton. His tomb 
at Lisbon was cleaned and recut, at the ex- 
pense of Miller, the British chaplain, in 1814. 
In June 1828 it was replaced by a new marble 
tomb at the cost of Thomas Tayler (mentioned 
above); this was renovated in 1879, along 
with the tomb of Henry Fielding, by the 
then chaplain, the Rev. Godfrey Pope. 

Doddridge was tall, slight, and extremely 
near-sighted. His portrait was several times 
painted, and has often been engraved. The 
engraving by Worthington, prefixed to the 
* Correspondence,* is from a portrait finished 
10 Aug. 1750, and regarded dv his family as 
the best likeness. He married, on 22 l)ec. 
1730, Mercy Maris, an orphan, bom at Wor- 
cester, but brought up by an uncle, Ebenezer 
Hankins, at Upton-on-Sevem ; she died at 
Tewkesbury, 7 April 1790, aged 82. In his 
letters to his wife, Doddridge, after many years 
of married life, writes with all the warmtnand 
sometimes with all the petulance of a lover. 
Among his manuscripts is a letter (1741) 
superscribed * To my trusty and well-beloved 
Mrs. Mercy Doddridge, tlie dearest of all 
dears, the wisest of all my earthly coun- 
cellors, and of all my govemours the most 
potent, yet the most gentle and moderate.' 
For the dates of birth 01 his three sons and six 
daughters see * Correspondence,' v. 531 n. Five 
of his children died in infancy. He left one 
son, Philip, * his unhappy son ' (Orton, Let- 
tersy ii. 50), who died unmarried on 13 March 
1785, aged 47 ; and three daughters, Mary, who 
became the second wife of John Humphreys 
of Tewkesbury, and died on 8 June 1799, aged 
QQ ; Mercy, who died unmarried at Bath on 
20 Oct. 1809, aged 75 ; and Anna Cecilia, who 
died at Tewkesbury on 3 Oct. 1811, aged 74. 

Doddridge's will (dated 11 June 1741) with 
codicils (dated 4 July 1749) is print^id with 
the * Correspondence.' The original docu- 
ment is entirely in Doddridge's hand, and 
there are interlineations in the will, made 
subsequent to 1741. Of these the most im- 
portant is the substitution of Ashworth for 
Orton as his nominated successor in the aca- 
demy and (if approved by the congregation) 
in the pastoral office. 

His works were collected in 10 vols. Leeds, 
1802-5, 8vo ; reprinted 1811, 8vo. The chief 
items are the following : 1. * Free Thoughts 
on the most probable means of reviving 
the Dissenting Interest,' 1730, 8vo (anon.) 
2. * Sermons on the Religious Education of 
Children,' 1732, 12mo (preface by D. Some). 
8. * Submission to Divine Providence in the 
Death of Children,' 1737, 8vo (sermon on 
2 K. iv. 26, 26, said to have been written 
on the coffin of his daughter Elizabeth). 



4. * The Family Expositor,' 1739-50, 6 vols. 
4to (the last volume was published pos- 
thumously by Orton ; Doddridge finished the 
exposition on 31 Dec. 1748, and the notes on 
21 Au^. 1749; he had prepared a similar 
exposition of the Minor Prophets, which was 
completed 5 June 1751, and is still in manu- 
script). 5. * The Evil and Danger of Ne- 
glecting the Souls of Men,' 1742, 8yo (ser- 
mon on Prov. xxiv. 11, 12, prefaced by his 
flan of a home and forei^ mission). 6. * The 
•rincinles of the Christian Religion, ex- 
pressed in plain and easy verse,' 1743, 12mo. 

7. * The Rise and Progress of Religion in the 
Soul,' 1745, 8vo and 12mo (the 8vo is the 
earlier issue) ; in French, by J. S. Vemede, 
Bienne. 1754, 8vo; Welsh, by J. Griffith, 
1788, 12mo; Gaelic, Edinb. 1811, 12mo ; 
Italian, 1812, 12mo ; Tamil, Jaffna, 1848, 
12mo ; Syriac, by J. Perkins, Urumea, 1857, 
4to; also in Dutch, German, and Danish. 

8. * Some Remarkable Passages in the Life 
of the honourable Colonel James Gardiner 
. . . with an appendLx relating to the 
antient family of the Munros of Fowlis,' 
1747, 8vo (with portrait of Gardiner [q. v.]). 
Posthumous were 9. * Hymns,' Salop, 1755, 
12mo (contains 370 hymns, edited by Or- 
ton) ; reissued by Humphreys, as * Scriptural 
Hymns,' 1839, 16mo (some copies have title 
* The Scripture Hymn-book,' and no date) ; 
Humphreys gives 397 hymns ; he claims to 
have restored in some places the true readings 
from Doddridge's manuscripts, but in others 
he admits having made what he considers 
improvements, but no suppressions. 10. * A 
Course of Lectures on Pneumatology, Ethics, 
and Divinity,' 17(13, 4to (edited by S. Clark) ; 
2nd edit. 1776, 4to; 3rd edit.' 1794, 8vo, 
2 vols, (edited by Kippis). 11. * Lectures 
on Preaching ' (edited from four manuscript 
notebooks; another recension was printed m 
the* Universal Theological Magazine,* August 
1803 and following issues, by Edmund 
Butcher [q. v.] ; the first separate issue is 
1821, 8vo). Not included in the collected 
works are 12. * A Brief and Easy System of 
Short-hand: first invented by Jeremiah Rich, 
and improved by Dr. DoddriJge,' 1799, 12mo 
(in this first edition the characters are * made 
with a pen'). 13. *The Leading Heads of 
Twenty-seven Sermons,' Northampton, 1816, 
8vo (transcribed from a hearer's notes by 
T. Hawkins). 14. *The Correspondence and 
Diary of PhiUp Doddridge,' 1829-31, 8vo, 
5 vols, (edited oy his great-grandson, John 
Doddridge Humphreys, who has been at- 
tacked tor his mode of editing ; he details 
his plan, iv. 570 n. ; he claims to have 
omitted no passage bearing on Doddridge's 
personal history or theological opinions). 
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The * Works 'contain only such of the letters 
as had been edited by the Rev. Thomas Sted- 
man of Shrewsbury, 1790, 8vo. 

[Orton's Memoirs, 1766, are stiffly written, 
and broken into sermonising sections. They are 
expanded, at inordinate length, by Kippis, in 
Biog. Brit. 1793. Prefixed to the Works is a 
reprint of Orton, with notes taken from Kippis. 
Orton's Letters to Dissenting Ministers. 1806, 
supply some interesting bints ; but the real Dodd- 
riage was first unveiled in the Correspondence, 
1829-31. Stanford's Philip Doddridge, 1880, is 
the best life at present, yet a better is desirable ; 
Stanford has worked in valuable materials from 
unpublished sources, but his book needs revision. 
Use has been made above of Stoughton's Philip 
Doddridge ... a Centenanr Memorial, 1851; 
Coleman's Memorials of Indep. Churches in 
Northamptonshire, I8t53, pp. 13 sq. ; Sibreo's In- 
dependency in Warwickshire, 1855, pp. 37 sq. ; 
Carpenter's Presbyterianismin Nottingham, 1862, 
p. 1 43 sq. (extracts from unpublished letters) ; 
Christian Reformer. 1866, p. 552 sq. (' Ecclesiasti- 
cal Proceedings against Dr. Doddridge ') ; Miller s 
Our Hymns, 1866, p. 113 sq. ; Hunt's Religious 
Thought in England. 1873, iii. 245 sq. ; Le Bre- 
ton's Mem. of Mrs. Barbauld, 1874 ; Wadding- 
ton's Congregational History, 1700-1800, 1876, 
p. 280 ; Christian Life. 3 Nov. 1877, p. 535 
(communication from the Rev. J. S. Porter re- 
specting Thomas Tayler, his predecessor in the 
ministry at Carter Lane, Doctors' Commons) ; 
Stoughton's Hist, of Religion in England, 1881, 
vi. 96, 351 ; Jeremy's Presbyterian Fund, 1885, 
p. xi ; Westby-Gibson's Dr. Doddridge's Non- 
conformist Academy and Education by Short- 
hand, reprinted from Phonetic Journal, 3 April 
1886, and following issues ; many original letters 
of Doddridge are printed only in the volumes of 
the Monthly Repository and Christian Reformer; 
some use also has been made of the large collec- 
tion of Do«ldridge'fi original manuscripts in the 
library of New Colle»(e, South Hampstead (the 
existing representative of Doddridge's academy), 
and of the wills of Doddridge and his wife at 
Somerset House.] A. G. 

DODDS, JAMES (1813-1874), lecturer 
and poet, was bom in 1818 at Softlaw, near 
Kelso, and, having lost his father in child- 
hood, was brought up under his grandfather, a 
devout seceder, of the same type of character 
ns James Carlyle. From his earliest years he 
showed great abilities, a very impulsive na- 
ture, and a daring spirit, wliich sometimes 
]>rompted wild and foolish freaks. He was 
(enabled by the kindness of friends to attend 
the university of Edinburgh, where he be- 
came well known among his companions for 
his remarkable ])owers of speech. Determined, 
in a moment of offended vanity, to earn his 
own living, he attached himself to a company 
of strolling players, but being rescued by 
his friends from this mode of hh, he settled 



down to quieter pursuits. Ue was in suc- 
cession schoolmaster at Sandyknowe; ap- 
prentice for five years to a Melrose lawyer, 
who seems to have tried the exjieriment how 
to extract from a clerk the largest amount 
of work for the smallest amount of pay; 
then in the employment of a high-class Edin- 
burgh firm ; and finally in successful busi- 
ness in London as a solicitor, chiefly in con- 
nection with railway bills and cases of appeal. 
The freakishness of his early youth was well 
subdued by hard toil and many sufferings 
both of mind and body. In early manhood, 
aft«r much tossing on the sea of doubt, he 
settled down to the calm, steady faith of his 
grandfather; and in his maturer years he 
was eminent for the sobriety of his judgment 
and the steadfastness of his whole character. 

Throughout life Dodds was int'Cnscly de- 
voted to literature, and for many years was 
in relat ions of intimacy with many of our fore- 
most literary men. In Edinburgh he served 
in the office of a firm of which the late Mr. 
John Hunter, W.S., a connection of Lord 
Jeffrey, and well known in the literary circles 
of Edinburgh, was a member. Mr. Hunt«r 
treated him as a friend, and introduced him 
to many literary men. About the beginning 
of his clerkship in Edinburgh he communi- 
cated his lit^^rary ambition to Thomas Car- 
lyle, and asked advice as to his chances in 
London. Carlyle entered most cordially into 
his case, but advised him not to sacrifice 
an assured salary for the uncertain gains 
of a litterateur. The friendship with Car- 
lyle continued for many years, and on re- 
moving to London Dodds was often atCheyne 
Row. With Leigh Hunt his relations w^ere 
very intimate. Hunt bein^ constantly in pe- 
cuniary and other difilculties found in Dodds 
a most valuable friend. * More than once he 
took the management of his affairs, giving 
him legal advice, conferring with his credi- 
tors, and arranging about the payment or 
partial payment of his debts.* * Hunt,* wrote 
Dodds, * is a glorious creation. ... As he 
s|>eaks to you, what he says is all so momen- 
tarily inspired, so pure and simply flowing, 
but all so etliereal, so wise of the world, yet 
not mere worldly wise, and so heavenly tinc- 
tured, that one sometimes feels as if he were 
about to unveil his radiant wings, and, with 
a farewell look of enchanting sweetness, fly 
to the orb which is his home.' 

From an early period he was fascinated 
by the struggle of the Scottish covenanters, 
liis first contributions to literature were 
' Lays of the Covenanters,* which appeared 
first in the * Free Church Magazine * ana other 
journals, and after his death were gathered 
into a volume, edited by his cousin, the late 
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Rev. James Dodds of Dunbar. They have 
much of the form of the lays of Macaulay 
and Avtoun, fine flowing rhythm, and fear- 
less military ring ; what is peculiar to them 
is their intense sympathy with the pious 
loyalty of the covenanters. 

The covenanters were the subject, too, of 
his first prose volume. It was his habit to 
deliver lectures here and there on subjects 
that grreatly interested him. Usually these 
were given in Scottish towns, but occa- 
sionally to metro|)olitan audiences ; one of 
his lectun'i«, in which he combined prose and 
poetry, lays and lecture, being delivered to 
an enthusiastic London assemblage of three 
thousand persons. The covenanters were his 
favourite toj)ic, and the lectures bearing on 
them were composed with scrupulous care. 
AVhen they came to be published, under tlie 
characteristic t itle, * The Fifty Years' Struggle 
of the Covenanters, 1 (^38-1 688,* renewed pains 
were taken to make sun^ of accuracy. The 
book has been very i)0])ular, and has passed 
through several editions. It was his inten- 
tion to give lectures of the same kind on the 
Scottish reformation, but of these only two 
were written. The cTaj>liic power and great 
natural elofjuence of Dodds, and his wuy of 
throwing his soul into the deliver^', gave nim 
great popularity and power as a lecturer. A 
lecture on Dr. Chalmers, for whom he had an 
intense admiration, developed into a volume 
of great interest and power — * Thomas Chal- 
mers, a Biographical Study.' Dodds died 
very suddenly at Dundee on 12 Sept. 1874. 

[Memoir of James Dodds (140 pp.), prefixed to 
his Lnys of the Covenanters, by the Kev. James 
Dod<ls, Dunlwir; Scotsman, Sopteml)er 1874.] 

W. G. B. 

DODDS, JAMES (1812-1885), religious 
and general writer, was bom at Annan in 
Dumiriesshire in 1812, and educated at the 
university of Edinburgh, when* he obtained 
the hif^hest distinction in the class of Profes- ' 
sor Wilson (* Christopher North *). Studying 
for the ministry in the established church, he 
was first ap|X)inted to the parish of Humbie 
in East Ix)thian, but in 184o, joining the Free 
church, was called to Dunwir, where he re- 
mained to the close of his life. As a Dum- 
friesshire man he early became ac(iuainted 
with Thomas Carlyle, and had rnucn corre- 
spondence with him. Dodds was of lite- 
rary habits, and when other engagements per- 
mitted made much use of his pen. ' Famous 
Men of Dumfriesshire' consists of sketches of 
honourable names in the annals of his native 
-country, marked by the strong local sympa- 
thies of one bom and brought up on its soil. 
' The Lily of Lammermoor is a storv of dis- 
ruption times, and ' A Century of Scottish 



Church History ' is a sketch of the religious 
history of Scotland from the first secession to 
the dismption in 1843. lie was the author 
of a brief biographical sketch of his friend, 
Dr. Patrick Fairbaim, principal of the Free 
Church College in Glasgow, and author of 
the * Ty^)ology of Scripture,' ' Coast Missions, 
a Memoir of the Rev. Thomas Rosie.' 1862, 
and other well-known theological works. He 
wrote also the memoir of his cousin, James 
Dodds [q. v.], prefixed to his posthumous 
volume * Lays of the Covenanters,' which he 
edited and annotated. He was a frequent 
contributor to various periodicals, the * Chris- 
tian Treasurv,' * Sunday at Home,' * Leisure 
Hour,* &c. I'hough neither original nor bril- 
liant, he was a sensible and useful writer, and 
personally was held in great esteem by those 
among whom he lived. He died in 1885. 

[Haddingtonshire Advertiser, 11 Sept. 1885; 
Scott's Fasti ; personal acquaintance.] W.G. B. 

DODGSON, GEORGE HAYIX)CK 
(1811-1880), water-colour painter, was bom 
at Liveri)ool, 16 Aug. 1811. After receiving 
the usual middle-class education he was ap- 
prenticed to George Stephenson, the cele- 
brated engineer, who employed him in sur- 
veying and drawing up specifications. Among 
other work he j>repareu the plans for the 
Whitby and PicKering railway. In 1836 ap- 
peared * Illustrations of the Scenery on the 
Line of the Whitby and Pickering Railway,' 
from drawings made by him, and engraved 
byJ. T. Willmore, Challis, Stephenson, and 
others. Refore long his health gave way, and 
he gratified his youthful ambition by aban- 
doning the desk for the easel. Removing to 
Ijondon about 183o, he turned to account 
his architectural knowledge in making pictu- 
resque drawings for several eminent architects. 
One of these, a * Tribute to the Memory of Sir 
Christopher Wren,' being a group of Wren's 
principal works arranged by (Jharles Robert 
Cockerell, R.A., was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1838, and afterwards engraved. 
He also made drawings on wood for the * Illus- 
trated London News ' and other publications. 
His love for the beauties of nature, however, 
led him by degrees to devote his whole at^ 
tention to landscape-painting, and in 1842 
he was elected an associate of the New Society 
of Painters in Water-colours, of which he 
became a full member in 1844; but this 
position he resigned in 1847, in order that 
he might be eligible for the older Society of 
Paintere in Water-coloura, of which he was 
elected an associate in 1848, and a full mem- 
ber in 1852. He was never out of England, 
and returned again and again to paint at 
W^hitby and Richmond in Yorkshire; Gower, 
Swansea, and the Mumbles in South Wales, 
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the Lake district, TIaddou Hall, Knole, and [Addit. MSS. 5832, p. 97, 6867. p. 81 ; Bakers 
the Thames. Beech trees were object* of St. John's (Mayor), i. 286,325; Cooper's Athen» 
great attraction to him, and a special fa- Cantab, ii. 183, 647; Harl. MS. 6360. art. 8 ; 
vourite at Knole was known as * Dodgson's Keepe's Monumenta Westmon. p. 174 ; Le Neve s 
Beech.' He exhibited occasionally at the Fasti (Hardy), iii. 618, 660; Monk's Memoir of 
Royal Academy between 1838 and i860, and ^ffJ' P'i^' ?2. f *tS^ ^"?"^'' !'^/.^J- on- 
sent a few drawings to the British Institu- If j^,''l"r«*?n?/^^o" ^ t^"^'* 
.. J o • 4. ^-o •<..• u \_*- ,t Tj 1- J pp. 187, 248, 292, 599, 1681-90, p. 613; Tanners 
tion and Society o? British Artists. He died KbUotheca Britannica ; Wood's Faiti Oxon. 
in London on 4 June 1880. Ihere are two (jjijgg) i 209.1 T C 
drawings by Dodgson in the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, an * Interior of a Cathedral' DODINGTON, GEORGE BUBB, Lord 
and * Solitude/ a scene in Newgate Street, Mblcombe (1691-1762), represented the old 
with a figure of a tired-out tramp croucliing Somersetshire family the Dodingtons of Dod- 
on the pavement. ington. A John Dodington (d. 1063) held 
[Athenaeum, 1880, i. 831 ; Art Journal, 1880, an office under Thurloe, and married Hester, 




1848-80 ; Catalogues of the Exhibition of the ^^j ^ daughter who married Jeremias Bubb, 

New Society of Tamters in Water.colours^ 1842- variously described as an Irish fortune-hunter 

J and an apothecary at Weymouth or Carlisle. 

DODINGTON, BARTHOLOMEW George Bubb, the son of this marriage, was 
(1536-1595), Greek scholar, bom in Middle- bom in 1691, and is said to have been at 
sex in 1536, was admitted a scholar of St. Oxford. In 1715 he was elected M.P. for 
John's College, Cambridge, on the Lady Mar- Winchelsea, a borough which was controlled 
garet's foundation, 11 Nov. 1547, and pro- by his family. He was sent as envoy ex- 
ceeded B.A. in 1551-2. On 8 April 1552 he traordinary to Spain, succeeding Sir Paul 
was admitted a fellow of his college on the Methuen in May 1715 in the conduct of the 
foundation of the Lady Margaret. In 1555 troublesome disputes which ])receded the war 
he commenced M. A., subscribing the Roman of 1718, and remained there till 1717. A 
catholic articles then imposed on all gra- large collection of documents relating to this 
duates. He was convened m February 1556- mission is in the British Museum (Addit. 
1557 before Cardinal Pole's delegates for the MSS. 217Q-5). In 1720the death of his uncle, 
visitation of the university. On 18 Nov. George Dodington, put him in i)ossession of 
15r)8 he was elected one of the senior fellows a fine estate. He took the name Dodington. 
ofhis college, and he served the office of proctor He spent 140,000/. on completing a magnifi- 
for the academical year commencing 10 Oct. cent mansion, begun by his uncle at East bury 
1559. In or about 1500 he was appointed in Dorsetshire, of which Vanbrugh was the 
a fellow of Trinity College. He was elected architect. Sir James Thomhill painted a 
in 1562 to the regius professorship of Greek, ceiling in 1719 (Hist. MSS. Comm. 8th Rep. 
which he appears to have resigned in 1585. App. lii. p. 8), and afterwards represented 
At one period he held the office of auditor of Weymouth as Dodington's nominee. Dod- 
the imprest. He died on 22 Aug. 1595, and inffton's parliamentary influence was con- 
was buried in the north transept of West- siderable, as he could command Winchelsea, 
minster Abbey. Weymouth and Melcombe Regis (which then 

Dodington, who was a profound Greek returned four members), and generally Bridge- 
scholar, wrote : 1. ^ Gratulatio in adventum water. He was appointed lord-lieutenant of 
clarissimi Domini Roberti Dudlei facta a Somersetshire in 1/21, and from 1722 to 1764 
ca4u studiosorum Collegii Trinitatis, 1564,' he sat for Bridgewater. In April 1724 he be- 
in Nichols's * Progresses of Queen Elizabeth,' came a lord of the treasury, succeeding Henr\' 
iii. 49. 2. * Greek and Latin Orations on the Pelham, who became secretary at war, and 
Queen's visit to Trinity Colle^,' 1564, in the he also held the sinecure, tenable for life, of 
same vol., pj). 83-6. 3. * Epistola de vita et the clerkshi]) of the pells in Ireland, 
obitu clarissimi viri medici et philosophise Dodington began as an adherent of Wal- 
pra^stantissimi D. Nicholai Carri,' printed pole, to whom m 1726 he addressed com- 
with Carr's * Demosthenes,' 1571. 4. Greek plimentary poems. He afterwards made court 
verses on the death of Anne, count«ss of Ox- to Frederict, prince of Wales, to whom he 
ford, 1588, in Lansdowne MS. 104, art. 78. abused Walpole privately. According to 
5. Greek verses prefixed to Carr's *Demo- Horace Walpole, the prince played rough 
sthenes,' Camden s * Britannia,' and other practical jokes upon him, and made money 
works. out of him. * Dodingt on,^ he said, ' is reckoned 
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a clever man, and yet I have got 6,000/. from 
liim which he will never see again/ Doding- 
ton, however, was ousted from the prince s 
favour by Chesterfield and Lyttelton about 
1734, to the general satisfaction, according 
to Lord Hervey (Memoirs^ i. 431-3). He 
next formed a special connection with the 
(second) Duke of Aiyyll. In 1 737 the Prince 
of Wales, supported by the opposition, de- 
manded that his allowance from the civil list 
should be increased from 60,000/. to 100,000/. 
He applied personally to Dodington before 
"Walpole or any others of the ministry had 
heard of the proposal. This was virtually 
an attempt to induce Dodington to change 

Satrons again. He was not yet prepared to 
esert, and, after vainly protesting against 
the proposed step, voted against the motion 
for its adoption made by Pulteney (22 Feb. 
1737). In 1739, however, Dodington's patron, 
Argyll, separated from Walpole, and Doding- 
ton followed him, lost his place at the trea- 
sury in 1740, and joined the opposition now 
gathered round the Prince of Wales. He is 
represented in a caricature of the time as a 
spaniel between the legs of Argyll, who is 
coachman of the opposition chariot. Sir C. 
Ilanbury Williams ridiculed his subservience 
to Argyll in a versified dialogue between 
' Giles Earle and George Bubb Dodington.* 
A long letter of his, advising Argyll as to 
the best tactics for attacking W alpole, is 
printed by Coxe (Walpole, iii. 605-80). In 
the great debate of 21 Jan. 1842 he attacked 
the * infamous administration* of Walpole, 
who, in replying, taunted the * self-mortify- 
ing gentleman * who had quietly taken his 
share of the infamy for sixteen years. Doding- 
ton did not immediately profit by Walpole s 
fall. His patron, Argyll, was unable to en- 
force his own claims, and soon resigned in 
disgust the office which he had received. 
Doaington*s attack on his old friends brought 
him into special contem]>t (Walpole, Z«^<er«, 
Cunningham, i. 137, 217). The opposition 
gradually declined ; Argyll had lost all influ- 
ence before his death in Oct ober 1 743. Upon 
the expulsion of Granville and the forma- 
tion of the ' broad bottom administration ' 
in December 1744, Pelham made Dodington 
treasurer of the navy, while other members 
of the prince's party received oflSices. In March 
1749 the Prince of Wales resolved to over- 
look Dodington*s last desertion (see Ralph's 
account appended to Dodinoton's Diary)^ 
and made overtures to him through James 
Ralph [q. v.], a well-known hack author. 
Ralph had beien already in Dodington's em- 
ployment, and composed a pamphlet upon 
* The Use and Abuse of Parliaments ' in 1744 
under his direction. Dodington, after two 



days* reflection, accepted the proposals and 
resigned his ofiice. To protect his character 
he avoided receiving any definite promise 
from the prince until 18 July, when the 
prince promised that upon coming to the 
crown he would give Dodington a peerage 
and the secretaryship of state. Doding- 
ton's new position at Leicester House was 
not easy, as he was opposed by many of the 
prince's household. He was supported by 
hopes of the king's death ; but on 20 March 
1751 the prince most provokingly died him- 
self, and Dodington was left to his own re- 
sources. He kept upon friendly terms with 
the Princess of Wales, and joined with her 
in abusing the Pelhams, now in power. He 
also applied without loss of time to the 
Pelhams, promising to place himself entirely 
at their disposal. Henry Pelham listened to 
him, but told him that the king had a pre- 
judice against him for his previous desertions. 
Pelham was anxious, however, to deal for 
Dodin^on's * merchantable ware,' five or six 
votes in the House of Commons. On Pel- 
ham's death (6 March 1764) Dodingtx)n made 
assiduous court to the Duke of Newcastle. 
He returned members for Weymouth in New- 
castle's interest, and did his best to retain 
Bridgewater, even at the peril of * infa- 
mous and disagreeable compliance with the 
low habits of venal wretches,' the electors, 
which vexed his righteous soul. He was 
beaten at Bridgewater by Lord Egmont, but 
assured Newcastle of his sincerity, as proved 
by an expenditure which gradually rose in 
his statements from 2,600/. to 4,000/. He 
swore that he must be disinterested, because 
he had * one foot in the grave,' and declared 
in the same breath that he was determined 
* to make some figure in the world ' — if pos- 
sible under Newcastle's protection, but in any 
case to make a figure {Dian/f pp. 297, 299). 
He now sat for Weymouth. Throughout 
the complicated struggles which preceded 
Pitt's great administration Dodington in- 
trigued energetically, chiefly with Lord Hali- 
fax. During 1755 even Pitt condescended to 
make proposals to Dodington with (if Dod- 
ington may be believed) high expressions of 
esteem {ib, 376). Pitt was dismissed soon 
afterwards from the paymastership, and on 
22 Dec. 1766 Dodington kissed nands as 
treasurer of the navy under Newcastle and 
Fox. He tried to explain his proceedings to 
the Princess of Wales, but she * received him 
very coolly' {ib. 379). He lost his place 
again in November 1766, when Pitt, on taking 
office under the Duke of Devonshire, de- 
manded it for George Grenville. The most 
creditable action recorded of him was what 
Walpole calls a humane, pathetic, and bold 
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speech in the Ilouse of Commons (22 Feb. pole. Dodinjrton's state bed was covered 
1757) against the execution of Byng. He , with gold and silver embroidery, showing by 
returned to office for a short time from April the remains of pocket-holes that they were 
to June 1757, during the interregnum which made out of old coats and breeches. His >'ast 
followed Pitt's resignation, but was again figure was arrayed in gorgeous brocades, some 
turned out for George Grenville when I*itt of which * broke from their moorings in a 
formed his great administration with New- very indecorous manner ' when he was being 
castle. To Dodington's great disgust his presented to the queen on her marriage to 
friend Halifax consented to resume onice, but George III. After dinner he lolled in his 
~ ' " chair in lethargic slumbers, but woke up to 

produce occasional flashes of wit or to read 
selections, often of the coarsest kind, even to 
ladies. He was a good scholar, and especially 



Dodington remained out of place until the 
king's death. He then managed to ally him- 
self with the new favourite. Lord Bute, and 
in 1761 reached the summit of his ambition. 

In April of that year he was created Baron well read in Tacitus. 
Melcombe of Melcombe Re^s in Dorsetshire. In 1742 Dodington acknowledged that he 
He received no official position, however, and had been married for seventeen years to a 
died in his house at llammersmith 28 July Mrs. Behan, who had been regarded as his 
1762. mistress. According to Walpole he had been 

Besides his political activity Dodington : unable to acknowledge the marriage until the 
aimed at being a Maecenas. He was the last ' death of a Mrs. Strawbridge, to whom he had 
of the * patrons,' succeeding Charles Mont- given a bond for 10,000/. that lie would marry 
agu (Lord Halifax) in the character. It [ no one else (Walpolk, Letters, i. 216, 290 ; 
is curious that Poikj's * Bufo ' in the epistle to ix. 91 ). Mrs. Dodington died about the end 
Arbuthnot was in the first instance applied of 1756(iA. iii. 54). Dodington left no child- 
to Bubb or Dodington, who is also mentioned ren, and upon his deat h Eastbury went to Lord 
in the epilogue to the Satires, along with Sir , Temple,withwhom he was connected through 
W. Yonge, another place-hunter (CouRTHOPB, ' his grandmother (see above). All but one 




day. About 1726 Young (of the * Night had vainly offered 200/. a year to any 
Thoughts *) addressed his third satire to Dod- ' would live in it. Dodington left all his dis- 
ington ; he received verses from Dodington posable property to a cousin, Thomas Wynd- 
in return. Thomson's * Summer ' (1727) was ham of Hammersmith. The Hammersmith 
dedicated to Dodington. Fielding addressed i villa was aften\'ards the property of the mar- 
to him an epistle on * True Greatness' (Mis- grave of Anspach. His papers were left to 
cellaniesy 1743). Dodington was the patron Wyndhum on condition tnat those alone 
of Paul Whitehead, who addresses a poem to should be published which might 'do honour 
the quack Dr. Thompson, another sycophant to his memory/ Tliey were left to Wyndham's 
of Dodington's (IL\.wkin8, Johnston^ pp. 329- nephew, Henry PenruddockeWyndham, who 
340). Richard Bentley 0708-1782) [q. v.] published the diary in 1784, persuading him- 
published an epistle to him in 1763. He self by some judicious sophistry that the 
offered his friendship to Johnson u]>on the phrase in the will ought not to hinder the 
appearance of the * Rambler,' but Johnson publication. It is the most curious illustra- 
seems to have scorned the ])roposal. * I-ieo- tion in existence of the character of the ser- 



nidas' Glover was another of his friends, and 
was returned for Weymouth when Dodington 
himself accepted a peerage. The first Lord 



vile place-hunters of the time, with unctuous 
professions of virtuous sentiment which serve 
to heighten the eflect. It also contains some 



Lyttelton also addresses an *■ eclognie ' to curious historical information, especially as 

Dodington. to the Prince and Princess of Wales during 

Dodington was himself a writer of occa- the period 1749-60. 
sional verses, and had a liigh reputation for Dodington more or less inspired various 

wit in his day. The best description of him is political papers and pamphlets, including the 

in GumlHjrland's * Memoirs' (1807, i. 183-96). * Remembrancer,' written }»y Rudolphin 174o; 

Cumberland, as secretary to Lord Halifax, the *Test,' attacking Pitt in 1766-7; and 

was concerned in the negotiations l^tween some, it is said, too indelicate for publication, 

them about 1757. He visited Dodington at He addressed a i)oem to Sir R. Walpole on 

l^astbury, at his Hammersmith villa, called his birthday, 26 Aug. 1726 ; and an e]>istlo 

by reason of the contrast La Trappe, and at to Walpole is in Dodsley's collection (1775, 

his town house in Pall Mall. All tnese houses iv. 223, vi. 129). A manuscript copy of thti 
were full of tasteless splendour, minutely \ last is in Addit. MS. 22629, f. 1841. A line 

described by Cumberland and Horace Waf- from it, * In power a servant, out of power a 
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Mend/ is quoted in Pope's * Epilogue to the | [Christian Instructor, 1838 ; Olipbant's Life of 
Satires ' (dialogue ii.l. lol). It has been said ; Irving ; information from family.] W. G. B. 




correcuuuB uy me auiuur ui i, igni, x uuuguis. r ^, -j ^^ ^^ ^^^ Mansfield in Notting- 

In fact however, the two poems are quite \;'^jUxTe in 1724. He was probably em- 

<linerent. ,„,,,„ . ployed in the shop of his prosperous brother, 

[Dodingtons Diary; Walpolcs Memoirs of koW.bv whom lie was taken into partner- 

GeorgeU ,.87,^,437-42 n. 320: H.Walpol6> ghip-the firm trading as R. & J. bodsley 

Letters ; Coxes Walpole; Coxes Pelham Adm.- ;„ f^^^ Mall-and whom he eventuaUy sue- 

nistration; 1^ itzmaurice s Shelburne, i. 120-2: ^,,1 1 • 1^^^ ▼ i — c 1. • ^"j 1 4 

Chesterfield's Letters (1853), v. 386 ; Harrey-B ^J^^f '" '^»- J^ }i'^ ^^ P""^ '\ 

Memoirs, i. 431-4; Seward's Anecdotes (under ^«"*"»"'u'^ ^■°°?'''""y°,"''J"^F * ^i^?? ,?f 

'Chatham '), vol. ii. ; CoUinson's Somersetshire, ' Letters by tlie late Earl of Chesterfield, 

iii. 618.1 L. S. > '***'• ^^- Joseph Warton told Malone that 

T»rkT»a TUAwni-o T» n / 1 -aft iia'ja\ ^P^"'''^ ''*^ *°''' '"* 'A.necdotes' to Robert 

*i ? -^1 *^,^*^'- S' ."•^- (^'?.^^^^> D^sley for a hundred iwunds. Before the 

theological writer was bom near G.ftord in „«„«, w^ fi„^,l .^ttlid both Spence and 

East Lothian in 1786, and educated at Ldm- t^ ^j .i^„ i- i r^;; i««i,: « « A ^ 

, , T loirvu J • 1 V a. • JahLsIcv dK'd. Un lookincr over the papers 

burirh. In 1810he wasordamcd presbytenan q„^„ 'v «v..«„*^^ ♦!.«„ ,i?* u « *Vl: T^ 

. ^ ^ X T» ir J • X' _^i til 1 opence s executors tliouifht it premature to 

nunister at Belford in P^orthumberland, and „„v.i;^i. +i.«,„ «„^ « i««.«o n .j«i « r 

. .->. X. 1 -J 4.11 1 • J li • publish them, and 'James Dodsley relin- 

il^ ??''^ remained till his death in ^„ishedhisbargain,thoughheprobablywould 

1^ He was a man of deep theological Lve gained 4O0/. or 500/.by ff(PRioH,Xy% 

scholarship, and at the same time of irrepres- „^ :^J^„, jg^^ ^\^^ ^f fom-one 

f'^/- T wn *• f- i^ contributor to he ^.^^j,, p„bIi'sLd by him is advertised at the 

Edinbiurgh Chris lan Instructor under the ^^j of Hull's ' Select Letters,' 1778, 2 vols, 

editorship of the distinguished Dr. Andrew g,.„ j,, ^ygQ j^^ d„p„, J i„,proVed edi- 

Thomson, it fell to lum to write a critique on ^j^^ „f ^,,g , collection of Old Plays,' 12 vols, 

the views of Edward Irv'ng on he incama- ^ ^^-^^^^ ^ I^^^ ^^^ ^y^^ j^,J^ ^^.^^^ 

tionofourLord(Januarj-18.«)) IrvingwTO e fo, j,;^ „„g^' t^^.„ ^^^^ '^^ ^,^3 .CoH^c- 

a verj' characteristic letter to Hods, frankly ^ •„„ „f p^^^^ , g ^.^f, g^^ j,^ ^^^ ^ ^^^. 

stating that ho had not read his paper but y^^ ^f ,5^^ < Congeries,' a club of booksellers 

that he understood it was sever*, and mvitmg ^^„ ^^^^ed Johnson's ' Lives of the Poets' 

him to correspond with him on the subject. „„j ^,,,p^ ^^.^^j^g j)„j_,j ^^^ ^j^^ j^^ 

Mrs. Oliphant, not having read the critique ^^(^^ ;„ fj,^ ,vell-known bet about Gold- 

any more than Irving', writes as it Dods had ; ^miii.'g ijne- 

been a malleus herettcoi'umf and mistakes the ' 

character of tlie man. Dods published his ^or he who fip^hts and runs away 
views at length in a work entitled * On tlie • ^^«>' 1>^'« to fight another day. 
Incarnation of the Eternal Word, the second which George Sehvyn rightly contended were 
edition of which a])peared after his death with not to be found in ButhVs * tludibras * {Notes 
a strongly recommendatory notice by Dr. and Qu^rieSj Sn\ sev. iy.Ql-S). The plan of 
Chalmers. A monument to Dods erected at the tax on receipts was suggested by him to 
Belford bears an inscription written by tlie the Rockingham administration in 1782. On 
lateProfes8orMaclagan,l).D.,which has been 7 June 1787 he lost 2,500/. worth of quire- 
greatly admired both for truthful delineation ' stock, burnt in a warehouse (Nichols, Illustr. 
and artistic power: * A man of noble powers, vii. 488). lie paid the usual fine instead of 
nobly used, m whom memory and juagment, serving the oftice of sheriff of l^ondon and 
vigour and gentleness, gravity and wit, each Middlesex in 1788. Dodsley carried on an 
singlv excellent, were all happily combined, ' extensive business, but does not seem to 
ana devoted with equal promptitude and per- I have possessed all his brother's enterprise 
severance to the labours of cliristian godli- and energy. Writing from AVoodstock on 
ness and the deeds of human kindness. The ' 26 July 1789 Thomas King refers to his 
delight of his household, the father of his farming and haymaking (Add. MS. in British 
flock, the helper of the poor, he captivated Museum, No. 15932, ff. 20-2). Eighteen 
his friends by his rich converse, and edified thousand copies of Burke's * Reflections on 
the church by his learned and eloquent pen. the Revolution in France' were sold by him 
The earthly preferment which he deserved in 1790. 

but did not covet, the earth neglected to be- ; He enjoyed a high character in commer- 

stow ; but living to advance and defend, he cial aflairs, but was somewhat eccentric in 

died in full hope to inherit, the everlasting private life. He always led a reserved and 

kingdom of Chnst Jesus, our Lord/ secluded life, and for some years before his 
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death gave up his shop and dealt wholesale ' 
in his own publications. The retail business 
was taken over by George Nicol. * He kept j 
a carriage many years, but studiously wished 
that his friends should not know it, nor did , 
he ever use it on the eastern side of Temple 
Bar* (Getit. Mag, vol. Ixvii. pt. i. p. 347). 
He left the bulk of his fortune, estimated at I 
70,000/., to nephews and nieces. He died 
on 19 Feb. 179/ at his house in Pall Mall in | 
his seventy-fourth year, and was buried in 
St. James's Church, Westminster. 

[Chalmerss Life of Robert Dodsley ; Gent. 
Mag. W\\. (pt. ii.) 634, Ixvii. (pt. i.) 254, 346-7; 
Walpole's Letters (Cunningham), vols. vi. vii. viii. 
and ix. ; Nichols's Lit. Anecd. vols. ii. iii. v. and 
vi. ; Boswell's Life of Johnson (G. B. Hill), i. 
182, ii. 447 ; Timperley's Encyclopajdia, pp. 746, 
793-4, 806, 815, 911; agreements and corre- 
spondence with authors in Add. MSS. in British 
Museum, Nos. 12116, 19022, 28104, 28235, 
29960.] H. R. T. 

DODSLEY, ROBERT(1703-17(U), poet, 
dramatist, and bookseller, was bom in 1703, 

Erobably near Mansfield, on the border of 
iherwood Forest, Nottinghamshire ; but there 
is no record of his birth in the parish register 
of Mansfield (Itsotes and Queries, 1st ser. vii. 
237). His father, Robert Dodsley, kept the 
free school at Mansfield, and is described as a 
little deformed man, who, having had a large 
family by one wife, married when seventy-five 
a young girl of seventeen, by whom he had a 
child. ()ne son, Alvory, lived many years, 
and died in the employment of Sir George 
Savile. Isaac died in his eighty-first year, 
and was gardener during fifty-two years to 
Ralph Allen of Prior Park, and Lord Wey- ' 
mouth of Longleat. The name of another 
son, John, was, with those of the father and 
Alvory, among the subscribers to * A Muse 
in Livery.' A younger son was James [q. v.], 
afterwards in partnership with his elder 
brother. Harrou states that Robert Dodsley 
the younger was apprenticed to a stocking- 
weaver at Mansfield, but was so starved 
and illtreated that he ran away and entered 
the service of a lady (Ilt^ffort/ of Man»fieldy 
1801, p. 04). At one time he was footman 
to Charles Dartiqueiuive [q. v.1 While in 
the employment of the Hon. Mrs. Lowther 
he wrote several poems; one *An Entertain- 
ment designed for the Wedding of General 
Lowther and Miss Pennington.' The verses 
were handed about and the writer made 
much of, but he did not lose his modest 
self-respect. In the * Country Journal, or 
the Craftsman,' of 20 Sept. 1729 was ad- 
vertised * Servitude, a poem," Dodsley's first 
publication. It consists of smoothly written 
verses on the duties and proper behanour of 



8er\'ants. An introduction in prose, cover- 
ing the same ground, is considered by Lee 
to have been written by Defoe {Notes and 
Queries f 3rd ser. ix. 141-2, and Daniel Ih/oe, 
his Life J i. 449-61). Dodsley appears to have 
been sent by the bookseller to whom he first 
showed his verses to Defoe, who consent^ 
to write the title, preface, introduction, and 
postscript, the latter bantering his own tract, 

* Every Body's Business is ^o Body's Busi- 
ness.' Eighteen months afterwards, when 
Mrs. Lowther and her friends were getting 
subscribers for Dodsley's next volume, it was 
thought desirable to bring out * Ser\'itude ' wit h 
a new title-page, * The Footman's Friendly 
Advice to his Brethren of the Livery ... by 
R. Dodsley, now a footman.' Two short 

* Entertainments ' were printed in pamphlet 
form, and in 1732 included in * A Muse in 
Livery,' a volume of verse with one trifling 
exception. A second edition was issued in 
the same year as * by R. Dodsley, a footman 
to a person of quality at Whitehall.' His 
lady patrons exerted themselves, and the list 
of subscribers exhibits a remarkable array of 
names, including three duchesses, a duke, and 
many other fashionable people. 

Dodsley next composed a dramatic satire, 

* The Toy-shop.' There must have been great 
charm in his manner. It captivated Defoe, 
and even Pope, perhaps influenced by the 
duchesses, received the young footman in 
a very friendly way. When asketl to read 
the manuscript he answered, 5 Feb. 1732-3, 
*I like it as far as my particular judgment 
goes,' and recommended it to Rich. * This 
little piece was acted [at Covent Garden, 
3 Feb. 173')] with much success ; it has great 
merit, but seems better calculated for perusal 
than representation ' (Genest, Account of the 
English Stage ^ iii. 460). The hint of the plot 
was taken from Thomas Randolph's * Con- 
ceited Pedlar ' (1630), who, like the toyman, 
makes moral observations to his customers 
on the objects he sells. 

With the profit derived from hislx)oks and 

f)lay, and the interest of Pope, who assisted 
lini with 100/. (Johnson, Lives in Works, 
1823, viii. 162), and other friends, Dodsley 
opened a bookseller's shop at the sign of 
TuUy's Head in Pall Mall in 1735. 'The 
King and the Miller of Mansfield ' was acted 
at Drury Lane 1 Feb. 1737, *a neat little 
piece . . . with much success' ((xENEST, iii. 
492). The plot turns upon the king losing 
his way in Sherwood Forest, when John 
Cockle, the miller, receives and entertains his 
unknown guest, and is ultimately knighted 
for his generosity and honesty. A sequel, 

* Sir John Cockle at Court,' was product at 
the same theatre 23 Feb. 1738. During this 
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Dodnley wns active id his new business. 
In April 1737 he published Pope's ' First 
Epistle of the Second Booh of Uoraee Imi- 
tated,' and in the following monlli Pope made 
over lo htm the sole property in his letters. 
Ciirll, in a Bciurilous epistle to Pope, 1737, 

Til kind indeed a ' IJTBtf Muec^' to aid, 
Who scribblas fnrces to augment his trade. 
Young and Altenside also published with him. 
In May 1738, through Cave, he issued John- 
son's 'London, a poem,'and gave t«n guineas 
fof it (BoswELL, li/f, i. 131-4). Next year 
he printed ' Manners," a satire by Paul Wliite- 
head, which ' was voted scandalous by the 
lords, and the author and publisher ordered 
into Kustody, where Mr. Dodsley was a week, 
but Mr. Paul ^Vhitehead abftcoiids" {Gmt. 
Jtfiyf. 1739, ii. 104). Dodslevhadtopay70/. 
in fees for his lodgings (Bbs Victor, ZeWer*, 
i. 38), and was only released on the petition 
of the EsrI of Essex. Many influential per- 
sons made otfera of assistance. 

Theift was published in 1740 ' The Chro- 
nicle of the kin^ of England wrilten by 
Nathan Ben Saddi,' the forerunnerof a Hwanii ^ 
of sham chronicles in mock'biblical style. 
Amongthemnre 'Lessons of the Day,' 1742; 
' The Chronicle of James the Nephew,' 1743 ; 
' Chronicles of the Duke of Cumberland,' 1 746 ; 
and ' Chinnielea of Zirari the Refiner,' 1753. I 
Nathan Ben Saddi wassaid to beapseudonym I 
of Dodsley, and his chronicle, n continuation I 
of which appeared in 1741, is, like the ' Eco- i 
nomy of Human Life,' reprinted in his col- j 
lected ' Trifles.' It contains the much-quoted 
Benrence about Queen Elizabeth, ' that her , 
miniflterswerejust, her counsellors were sage, 
her captains were bold, and her maids of, 
bonour ate beefstakes to breakfast.' Dodsley I 
could not have written a work showing so 
much wit and literary force, and Chesterfield | 
is usually credited with the authorship. The i 
first number of the' Puhlick Register, one of , 
the many rivals of the ' Gentleman's Maga- ! 
xine,'cflme out on 3 Jan. 1741, and it appeared 
for twenty-four weeks. The reason given by 
Dodaley for its discontinuance was 'the addi- , 
tional expense he was at in stamping it; and 
the ungenerous usage he met with from one of 
tie proprietor? of a certain monthly pamph- j 
let, who prevailed upon moat of the cuminon 
newspapers not to ad^-ertiee it.' One novel 
feature is a descripl ion of the counties of Eng- 
3, with maps by J. Cowlay, continueU 
week after week. Genesl says ' The Blind 
BeggarofBethnalGreen'wasplayediitDruiy ; 
Lane 3 April 1741, 'a pleasing little pi ene bv 
Dodsley; the dialogue is written witli mucn | 
-nRntnsu'i' ..invvi/nf .:; n-Ki_.3ov It was only 
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Dodsley attempted litemrj iUuie in many 
' branches, but among all his productions no- 
thing is BO well known as his ' Select Collec- 
tion of Old Plays,' 1744, dedicated to Sr 
Clement Cotterel Dormer, who probably con- 
tributed some of its contents. 'The gre*t 
I ladios who first patromaed Dodaley had not 
j forgotten him, and the subscription list A'w- 
^ plays a host of arislocratic names. The art 
of collation wus thenimknown, and when be 
first undertook the work the duties of an 
editor of other than classical literatiu^ were 
not so well understood as in more recent 
' times. ' Rei et Ponlifex, a new sjwcies of 
pantom ime,' was not accept ed by a ny manager, 
I and the authorprinted it in 1745. ' The Mu- 
seum,' of which the first number was issued 
29 March 1746, was projected by Dodsley. 
I He had a fourth share of the profits, the re- 
mainder belonging to Longman, Sbewell, 
Hitfh, and Rivington. It consists ctuefly of 
historical and social essays, and possesses 
considerable merit. Among the contributors 
were Spenee, Warburton, Horace Walpole, 
Joseph and TTiomas Warton, Akenside, 
Lowth, Smart, Merrick, and Camphel!, whose 
political pieces were augmented and repub- 
lished as 'The Present State of Europe,' 1750. 
It was continued fortnightly to 12 Sept. 1747. 
Another specimen of Dodsley's commercial 
originality was ' The Preceptor,' ' one of the 
most valuable books fur the improvement of 
young mitid^ that has appearea' (BoswBLI,, 
Zi/e, 1. 192). Johnson supplied the preface, 
and ' The Vision of Theodore the Hermit,' 
wliich he considered the best tiling he ever 
wrote. The work is a kind of self-instructor, 
with essays on logic, geometry, geography, 
natural history, &c. Johnson says : ' Dodsley 
lirst mentioned to me the scheme of an Eng- 
lish dictionary' (J-ift, iii. 405, i. 182, 286); 
but Pope, who had some share in the original 
proposals, did not live to see the prospectus 
issued in 1747. The firm of Robert & James 
Dodsley was one of the five whose names ap- 
pear on the first edition in 1755. The first 
edition of ' A Collection of Poems ' csme out 
in 1748, and the publisher took great pains 
to obtain contributions from nearly every 
fashionable versifier of the day. It has been 
frequently reprinted and addnl to, and fomna 
perhaps the most popular collection of the 
Kind ever produced. In l.hesumeyearDodsley 
collected his dramatic and some other pieces 
under the title of 'Trifles ' in two volumes, 
dedicated ' To Morrow,' who is asked to 
take into 'consideration the author's want 
of that assistance and improvement whicli a. 
liberal education bestows, the writer hoping 
his productions ' may be honoured wi"' '" 
vourablo recommendation from you 
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worthy son and successor, the Next Day/ 
To celebrate the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle ne 
composed a masque, which was performed at 
Drury Lane on 21 Feb. 1 749, with music by 
Dr. Ame, and Mrs. Clive as first shepherdess. 
Johnson's * Vanity of Human Wishes ' and 

* Irene * were published by him in the same 
year. 

The first edition of *The Economy of 
Human Life ' came out in 1750, and was for 
some time attributed to Dodsley. It has long 
been recognised to have been written by the 
Earl of Chesterfield (NoU^ and Qtifn'es, Ist 
ser. X. 8, 74, 31 8). Dodsley 's connection with 
the publication of the first separate edition 
of Grray's * Elegy * in February 1 751 has been 
investigated by the late E. Solly {The liihUo- 
graphevy 1884, v. 57-61). He suggested the 
title of the * World,' a well -printed miscel- 
lany of the * Spectator ' class, for a new periodi- 
cal established with the help of Moore in 1753 
and produced for four years. 1 1 was extremely 
successful, both in its original form and when 
reprinted. Chesterfield, Horace Walpole, 
Soame Jenyus, the Earl of Bath, and Sir C. H. 
"Williams were among the contributors. The 
last number is signed by Mary Cooper, who 
published many of Dodsley's books. He had 
long meditated an ambitious poem on agricul- 
ture, commerce, and the arts, entitled * Public 
Virtue,' of which the first part alone was 
published in 1753. This laboured didactic 
treatise in blank verse was not very favour- 
ably received, although the author assured 
the world that * he hath taken some pains to 
furnish himself with materials for the work ; 
that he hath consulted men as well as books.' 
It was sent to Walpole, who answered, 4 Nov. 
1753: *I am sorry you think it any trouble 
to me to TMTUse your poem again ; I always 
read it with pleasure ' {Letters^ ix. 485). 

Johnson wrote to AVarton, 21 Dec. 1754: 

* You know poor Mr. Dodsley has lost his 
wife ; I believe he is much afiected ' (Life, 
i. 277). Johnson wrote for Dodslev the in- 
troduction to the * London Chronicle' in 1756. 

* Melpomene,' an ode, which was published 
anonymously in 1758, is on a much higher 
level of thought than any other of his compo- 
sitions. On 2 Dec. of the same vear his tra- 
gedv of * Cleone ' was acted for tne first time 
at Covent Garden. Garrick had rejected it 
as * cruel, bloody, and unnatural' (Davies, 
Life, i. 223), and .Johnson, who supported it, 

* for Doddy, you know, is my patron, and 1 
would not aesert. him,' thought there was 

* more blood than brains ' in it {Life, i. 325-0, 
iv. 20-1). The nipht it was pro<luced Garrick 
did his best to injure it by appearing for 
the first time as Marplot in the * jBusy lK)dy ,' 
and his congratulations were accordingly re- 



sented by Dodsley {Garrick Correspondence, 
vol. i. pp. XXXV, 79-80). Warburton, how- 
ever, writing to Garrick, 18 Jan. 1759, accuses 
Dodsley of being * a wretched fellow, and no 
man ever met with a worse return than you 
have done for your endeavours to serve him ' 
(ib. i. 96). The play ran sixteen nights, owing 
much of its popularity to the acting of Mrs. 
Dellamy {Apoloffy,l7S6, iii. 105-12; GEyEST, 
iv. 559-60). Two thousand copies of the first 
printed edition were sold at once, and five 
weeks later the fourth edition was being pre- 
pared. It is based upon the legend of Ste. 
Genevieve, translated by Sir William Lower. 
The original draft in three acts had been 
shown to Pope, who said tliat he had burnt 
an attempt of his own on the same subject, 
and recommended Dodslev to extend his own 
piece to five acts. Mrs. Siddons revived it 
with much success at Drury Lane, 22 and 
24 Nov. 1786. His most imiwrtant commer- 
cial achievement was the foimdation of the 

* Annual Registeir' in 1758, which is still pub- 
lished with no great variation from its early 
form. Durke was paid an editorial salary of 
100/. for some time, and had a connection 
with it for thirty years. In this year Dodsley 
accompanied Spence on a tour through Eng- 
land to Scotland. On their way they stayed 
a week at the Leasowes. 

The Dodsleys published Goldsmith's * Polit e 
Learning' in 1/59, and, with Strahan and 
Johnson, Johnson's * lUiiselas ' in March or 
April of the same year. Kinnersley having 
produced an abstract of * Rasselas ' in the 

* Grand Magazine of Magazines,' an injunc- 
tion was prayed for by the publishers, and 
refused by the master of the rolls, 15 June 
1761, on the ground that an abridgment is 
not pirncv (Ambler, Beports of Chancery 
Cases, 1828, i. 402-5). In 1759 Dodsley re- 
tired in favour of his brother, whose name had 
been for some time included in the firm as 
Robert & James Dodslev, and gave himself 
up to the preparation of his * Select Fables,' 
^vhich were tastefully printed by J^askerville 
two years later. I'he volume is in tliree 
books, the first consisting of ancient, the se- 
cond of modem, and the third of * newly in- 
vented ' fables ; with a preface, and a life from 
the French of M. de ^f6ziriac. Tlio fables 
are decidedly inferior to those of Samuel 
Croxall [q. v.] AVriting to Graves. 1 March 
1761, Shenstone says: * AVhat merit I have 
there is in the essay ; in the original fables, 
although I can hardly claim a single fable as 
my own ; and in the index, which I caused 
to be thrown into the form of morals, and 
which are almost wholly mine. I wish to 
Gh)d it may sell ; for he has been at great ex- 
pence about it. The two rivals which he has 
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to dread are the editions of Richardson and humanity, and true politeness I have had 
Croxall' ( Works, iii. 360-1). In a few months repeated and particular experience.* 
two thousand were disposed ofj but even this i The following is a list of his works : 1. *Ser- 
sale did not repay the outlay. He then be- vitude, a Poem, to which is prefixed an in- 
gan to prepare for a new edition, which was troduction, humbly submitted to the con- 
printed in 1764. Among the contributors sideration of all noblemen, gentlemen, and 
to the interesting collection of * Fugitive ladies who keep many servants ; also a post- 
Pieces* edited by nim in 1761 were Burke, script occasioned by a late trifling pam- 
Spence, Lord ^^^litworth, and Sir Harry phlet, entitled "Every Body's Business is No 
Beaumont. When Shenstone died, 11 Feb. Body's'' [by 1). Defoe], written by a Foot- 
1763, Dodsley erected a pious monument to ; man in behalf of good servants and to excite 
the memory of his old friend in an edition of j the bad to their duty,' l^udon, T. Worrall 
his works, 1764, to which he contributed a [1729], 8vo. 2. *The Footman's Friendly 
biographical sketch, a character and a de- Advice to his Brethren of the Livery . . . 
scription of the Leasowes. He had long been by R. Dodsley, now a footman,' London 
tormented by the gout, and died from an [1731], 8vo {lHo. 1 with a new title-page), 
attack wliile hn a visit to Spence at Durham 3. * An Entertainment designed for Her Ma- 
on 2o Dec. 1764, in his sLxty-first year. He jesty's Birthday,' London, 1/32, 8vo. 4. * An 
was buried in the abbey churchyard at Dur- Entertainment designed for the Wedding of 
ham. ; Governor Lowther and Miss Pennington,' 

* Mr. Dodsley (the bookseller) ' was among London, 1732, 8vo. 6. * A Muse in Livery, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds's sitters in April 1760 or theFootman's Miscellany,' London, print,ed 
(C. R. Leslie and Tom Taylor's ii/<?, 18(J5, for the author, 1732, 8vo (second edition 
i. 187). Writing to Shenstone 24 June he * printed for T. Osborn and T. Nourse,' 1732, 



says : ' My face is quite finished and I be- 
lieve very like' (Hull, Select Letters, ii. 110). 



8vo, not so well printed as the first). 6. * The 
Toy-shop, a Dramatick Satire,' London, 1736, 



The picture was engraved by Ravenet and 8vo (reprinted). 7. * The King and the Miller 
prefixed to the collected * Trifles,' 1777. : of Mansfield, a Dramatick Tale,' London, 

He onlv took one apprentice, who was I printed for the author at TuUy's Head, Pall 
John W' alter (d. 1803) of Charing Cross, not j Mall [1737], 8vo (reprinted). 8. * Sir John 
to be confounded with the founder of the i Cockle at Court, being the seouel of the King 
* Times ' of the same name. Most of the pub- ; and the MiUer of Mansfield,' London, printea 
lications issued by the brothers came from the for R. Dodsley and sold by M. Cooper, 1738, 
press of John Hughs (Nichols, Lit. Anecd, , 8vo. 9. 'The Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green,* 



V. 35). 

Personally Dodsley is an attractive figure. 
Johnson had ever a kindly feeling for his 



Ix)ndon, 1741, 8vo. 10. 'The Publick Re- 
gist er, or the AVeekly Magazine,' London, 1741, 
4to (Xos. 1 to 24, from Saturday, 3 Jan. 1741 



* patron,' and thought he deserved a biogra- . to 13 June 1741). 11. * Pain and Patience, a 
pner. His early condition lent a factitious Poem,' l^ondon, 1742, 4to (dedicated to Dr. 
importance to some immature verse, and his ■ Shaw). 12. * Colin's Kisses, being twelve new 
unwearied endeavours for literary fame gained I songs design'd for music,' London, 1742, 4to 
him a certain contemporary fame. Some of ; (see Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. ix. 220 ; the 
xhis songs have merit — * One kind kiss before words reprinted by Chalmers). 13. * A Se- 
we part ' being still sung — and the epigram lect Collection of Old Plays,' London, 1744, 
on the words * one Prior ' in Burnet's * His- 12 vols. 12mo (with introduction on the his- 
tory' is well known. As a bookseller he tory of the stage reprinted in 'second edition, 
showed remarkable enterprise and business corrected and collated with the old copies, 
aptitude, and his dealings were conducted with notes by Isaac Reed,' London, J. Dods- 
with liberality and integrity. He deserves ley, 1780, 12 vols. 8vo, twelve plays rejected 
the praise of Nichols as ' that admirable pa- and ten added, see Gent. Mag. 1. 237-8. 'A 

new edition [the third] with additional notes 
and corrections by the late Isaac Reed, Octa- 



tron and encourager of learning' (Lit. Anecd. 
ii. 402). * You know how decent, humble, 
inofiensive a creature Dodsley is ; how little 
apt to forget or disguise his having been a 
footman,' writes Walpole to George Montagu 
4 May 1758 (Letters, iii. 135). A volume 
of his manuscript letters to Shenstone in the 
British Museum has written in it by the latter 
22 May 1759, that Dodsley was ' a person 
whose writings I esteem in common with the 
publick; but of whose simplicity, benevolence, 



vius Gilchrist, and the editor ' [J. P. Collier], 
London, 1825-8, 13 vols. sm. 8vo, including 
supplement. * Fourth edition, now first chro- 
nologically arranged, revised, and enlarged, 
with the notes of all the commentators and 
new notes, by W^. Carew Hazlitt,' London, 
1874-6, 15 vols. 8vo). 14. ' Rex et Pontifex, 
being an attempt to introduce upon the stage 
a new species of pantomime,' LK>ndon, 1746, 
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4to. 15. * The Museum, or the Literary and reprinted in Gen. Biogr. Diet. xii. 167-78. 

Historical 

8vo 

No. 

containing a "general' course of education,' ^^^^,* J^^^''''^'^: J^l^^}^*^? ^''^^: ^j}^' ^^P^' 





.^, ., ,, ,j.^. J and Nichols's Lit. Aneod. and Illustrations. See 

with considerable additions and some omis- ^^ q^^^ t^ j 237, i^^ii. (pt. i.) 346 ; Ben 

sions the same year ; a fourth volume was victor's Letters, 1776. 3 vols.; T. Hulls Select 




and others produced supplements. For the 
contributors see Gent. Mat/. 1. 122-4, 173-6, 
214, 406-8, and Notes a?id Queries^ 3rd ser. 
xi. 172; see also 1st ser. ii. 264, 343, 380, 



Pope. 1824. pp. 488, 505 ; R. Carruthers's Life 
of Pope, 1857, pp. 350, 409; ForsteFs Life of 
Goldsmith, 1854, i. 96, 180, 191, 282, 316. In 
the British Museum are original agreements be- 



480; 2nd ser. i. 151, 237, ii. 274, 315). j t^<^° ??»";» »"^ ^"ous aiithors (1743-53). Eger- 



18. *Tho Art of Preaching, in imitation of 
Horace's Art of Poetry,* London, n. d. folio 
(anonymous, but attributed to Dodsley by 
Chalmers, who includes it in his collection ; 



ton MS. 738, and an interesting correspondeuce 
with Shenstone (1747-59), Addit. MS. 28959. J 

H. R. T. 

DODSON, JAMES (rf. 1757), teacher of 



the authorship is doubtful). 19. * Trifles,* the mathematics and master of the Royal 

Ijondon, 1748, 2 vols. 8vo ; 2nd edit. 1777, Mathematical School, Christ's Hospital, is 

2 vols. 8vo, with portrait (reprint of pieces known chieflv by his work on * The Anti- 
issued separately). 20. * The Triumph of ' Logarithmic t-anon ' and * The Mathematical 

Peace, a masque performed at tlie Theatre Miscellany.' ()f his early life nothing is 

Royal in Drury Lane on occasion of the Ge- known, except that his contemporary. Dr. 

neral Peace concluded at Aix-la-Chapelle,' Matthew Maty, in his * M6moire sur la vie 

London, 1749, 4to (Chalmers was unable to et sur les Merits de M. A. de Moivre,' enume- 




reprinted in 8vo ; No. 32 by Dodsley; for Canon. Being a table of numbers consist - 

an account of the contributors see N. Drake, ing of eleven places of figures, corresponding 

Essays illustrative of the Ramhlerj &,c. 1810, to all Logarithms under 100,000, with an 

ii. 253-316). '2'2. * Public Virtue, a Poem, Introduction containing a short account of 

in three books — i. Agriculture, ii. Commerce, Logarithms.' This was unique until 1849. 

iii. Arts,' London, 1 753, 4to (rmly book i. pub- The canon had been actually calculated, it is 

lished). 23. * Melpomems or the Regions of asserted, by Walter Warner and John Pell, 

Terror and Pity, an Ode,' London, 1757, 4to about ltJ36-40, and Warner had left it to 

(without name of author, printer, or pub- Dr. JI. Thomdyke, at whose death it came 

lisher)^ 

at 

don, i/ofs, ttvo (Otn ertit. i/oo;. 'Jo. 'Select dut lorsome yt 

Fables of Ivsop and other Fabulists, in three letter of Pell s, 7 Aug. 1644, written to Sir 

books,* Birmingham, printed by J. Baskerville Charles Cavendish, we find that W^amer be- 

for R. i^' J. Dodsley, 1701, 12mo (2nd edit. ' came bankrupt, and Pell surmises that the 





adapted 

don, 1701,2 vols. 8vo (reprinted ; seeNicnoLs, Business, and Pleasure.' It is a large collec- 
Lit. Anevd. ii. 373-80). 27. *The W^orks in \ tion of small tables, with suflicient, though 
Verse and Prose of William Shenstone, most , not the most convenient, seven-figure loga- 
of which were never before printed,' London, : rithms. This he dedicated to William Jones. 
1764, 2 vols. 8vo. | The same year he commenced the publication 

[Most of the biographical notices are full of of * The Mathematical Miscellany,' contain- 
errors; the best is by Alex. Chalmers, who knew : ing analytical and algebraical solutions of a 
Dodsley ; it is prefixed to a selection of his poems large number of problems in various branches 
in Chalmers's English Poets, 1810, xv. 313-23, of mathematics. His preface to vol. i. is 
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dated 14 Jan. 1747, the title giving 1748. 
This volume is dedicated to A. de Moivre, 
and a second edition was issued by his pub- 
lisher in 1775. Vol. ii. (1758) is dedicated 
to David Papillon, and contains a contribu- 
tion by A. ae Moivre. Vol. iii. (1756) he 
dedicated * to the Riffht Hon. George, Earl 
of Macclesfield, President, the Council,. and 
the rest of the Fellows of the Royal Society.* 
This volume is devoted to problems relating 
to annuities, reversions, insurances, leases on 
lives, &c., subjects to which Dodson devoted 
special attention. His * Accountant, or a 
>Iethod of Book-keeping,* was published 1750, 
with a dedication to Lord Macclesfield. In 
1751 he edited Wingate's * Arithmetic,* which 
had previously been edited by John Kersey 
and afterwards by George Shelley. Dodson^^s 
edition is considered the best. Another work, 
* An Account of the Methods used to describe 
Lines on Dr. Ilalley's Chart of the terra- 
queous Globe, showing the variation of the 
magnetic needle about tlie year 1756 in all 
the known seas, &c. By Wm. Mountaine 
and James Dodson,' was published in 1758, 
after Dodson's death. 

He was elected a fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety 16 Jan. 1755, and was admitted 23 Jan. 
1755, probably on the merits of his published 
works, with the patronage* of his friend, Lord 
Macclesfield, who not long before was elected 
president of the society. On 7 Aug. of the 
same year he was elected master of the Royal 
Mathematical School, Christ's Ho8pital,which 
post he held until his death. Before his elec- 
tion to this mastership he seems to have been 
an * accomptant and teacher of the mathe- 
matics.' 

Having been refused admission to the 
Amicable Life Assurance Society, because 
they admitted none over forty-five years of 
age, he determined to form a new society 
upon a plan of assurance more equitable than 
that of the Amicable Society. After Dod- 
son*s vain attempts to procure a charter from 
1756 to 1761, the scheme was taken in hand 
by Edward Rowe Mores and others, who by 
deed in 1762 — the year following Dodson's 
death — started the society now known as the 
Equitable Society. 

Dodson died 23 Nov. 1757, being over forty- 
seven years of age. He lived at Bell Doclc, 
Wapping. His children were left ill provided 
for. At a meeting of the general court holden 
in Christ's Hospital 15 Dec. 1757 a petition 
was read from Mr. William Mountaine, where 
it was stated that Dodson died * in very mean 
circumstances, leaving three motherless chil- 
dren unprovided for, viz. James, aged 15, 
Thomas, aged 11 and three quarters, and 
Elixabeth, aged 8.' The two youngest were 



admitted into the hospital. After the Equi- 
table Society had started, and fifteen years or 
more after Dodson's death, a resolution was 
put in the minutes for giving 300/. to the 
children of Dodson, as a recompense for the 
* Tables of Lives' which their father had pre- 

Jared for the society. Dodson's eldest son, 
ames the younger, succeeded to the actuary- 
ship of the society in 1764, but in 1767 left 
for the custom house. 

Augustus De Morgan [q. v.] was the great- 
grandson of Dodson, his mother being the 
daughter of James Dodson the younger. In 
De Morgan's * Life * is the following : * But 
he was mathematical master at Christ's Hos- 

Eital, and some of his descendants seem to 
ave thought this a blot on the scutcheon, 
for his ^eat-grandson has left on record the 
impression he had of his ancestor. When 
quite a boy he asked one of his aunts "who 
James Dodson was," and received for answer, 
"We never cry stinking fish.** So he was 
afraid to ask any more questions, but settled 
that somehow or other James Dodson was 
the " stinking fish " of his family ; but he had 
to wait a few years to find out that his great- 
grandfather was the only one of his ancestors 
whose name would be deser\'ing of mention.* 

[C. Hutton's Dictionary, 1815; Memoir by 
Nicollet in the Bioprraphie Universelle ; A. do 
Morgan's Life by his wife, 1882; F. Baileys 
Account of Life Assurance Companies, 1810 ; 
Nichols's Literary Anectlotes, vol. v. 181*2; in- 
formation supplied by M. S. S. Dipnall, and 
original manuscript collections by A. De Morgan, 
communicated by his son, Wm. l)e Morgan; and 
the books mentioned.] G. J. G-. 

DODSON, Sir JOHN (1780-1858), judge 
of the prerogative court, eldest son of the Rev. 
Dr. John Dodson, rector of Hurstpierpoint, 
Sussex, who died in July 1807, by Frances, 
daughter of the liev. Mr. Dawson, was bom 
at Hurstpierpoint 19 Jan. 1780. He en- 
tered Merchant Taylors* School in 1790, and 
proteeeded to Oriel College, Oxford, where he 
ffraduated B. A. 1801, M.A. 1804, and D.C.L. 
1808. He was admitted an advocate of the 
College of Doctors of Laws 3 Nov. 1808, 
and acted as commissary to the dean and 
chapter of Westminster. From July 1819 
to March 1823 he represented Rye in parlia- 
ment as a tory member. On 11 March 1829 
he was appointed by the Duke of Wellington 
to the office of advocate to the admiralty 
court, and on being named advocate-general, 
15 Oct. 1834, was knighted at St. James*s 
Palace on the 29th of the same month. He 
was called to the bar at the Middle Temple 
8 Nov. 1834, and in the following year was 
elected a bencher of his inn. He became 
master of the faculties in November 1841, and 
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vicar-genoral to the lord primate in 1849. son married his cousin, Elizabeth Hawkes of 

He held the posts of judge of the prero^tive Marlborough. 

court of Canterbury and dean of the arches Dodson's legal writings were an edition 
court from February 1862 until the abolition with notes and references of Sir Michael 
of both these jurisdictions, 9 Dec. 1857. He Foster's * Report of some Proceedings on the 
was sworn a privy councillor 6 April 18o2, | Commission for the Trial of Ilebels in the year 
and died at OSeamore Place, Mayfair, London, 1746 in the County of Surrey, and of other 
27 April 1858. IW his marriage,* 24 Dec. 1822, crown cases* (3rd edition 1*792). In 1795 
to Frances Priscilla, eldest daughter of George Dodson wrote a * Life of Sir Michael Foster.' 
Pearson, M.D. of London, he left an only son. This, originally intended for the new edition 
.Fohn George Dodson, l)arrister, of Lincoln's of the * Fiiographia Britannicii,' was pub- 
Inn, who was electee! M.P. for East Sussex lished in 1811 with a preface by John Disney, 
in April 1857. Sir John Dodson wa^ con- Dodson, who was a unitarian in religion, 
cemed in the following works : 1. * A Report took considerable interest in biblical studies, 
of the Case of Dalrj-mple the Wife against In 1790 he published * A New Translation of 
Dalrymple the IIusbana,'1811. 2. *ReiK)rts Isaiah, with Notes Supplementary to those 
of Cases argued and determined in the High of Dr. Ijouth, late Hishop of London. By a 
Court of Admiralty,* 181 1-22, Ijondon, 1815- Layman.' This led to a controversy, con- 
1828, another ed. 1853. 3. * A Report of the ducted with good temper and moderation, 
Caseof the Louis appealed from the Admiralty j with Dr. Sturges, nephew of the bishop, who 
Court at Sierra Leone, and detennined in the ' replied in * Short Remarks ' (1791), and was 
High Court of Admiralty,' 1817. 4. *A Di- in turn answered by Dodson in a * Letter 
gested Index of the Cases determined in tlie to the Rev. Dr. Sturges, Author of " Short 
High Court of Admiralty, contained in the Remarks," on a New Translation of Isaiah.' 
Reports of Robinson, Edwards, and Dodson,* Dodson wrote some other theological tracts, 
by Joshua Greeny 1818. 5.* A Report of the [General Biog. 1802, iii. 416 et seq., contri- 
Judgment in the Case of Sullivan against bul- butwl by Disney ; Brit. Mu«. Cat.] F. W-t. 

livan, falselv called Oldacre,* 1818. 6. * Law- 

ful Church Ornaments, by J. AV. Perry. With, DODSWORTH, ROGER (1585-1654), 

an Appendix on the Judgment of the Right antiquary, son of Matthew Dodsworth, regis- 

Ilon. Sir J. Dodson in the appeal Liddell ^^ trar of York Cathedral, was bom at Newton 

AVesterton,' 1857. 7. * A Review of the Judg- Grange, Oswaldkirk, Yorkshire, in the house 

ment of Sir John Dodson in tlie case of Liddell of his maternal grandfather, Ralph Sandwith. 

/•.Westcrton,*byC. F.Trower, 1857. 8. *The The date, according to his own account, was 

Judgment of the Higlit Hon. Sir J. Dodson, 24 July 1585, but the parish register of 

alsothe Judgment of the Judicial Committee Oswaldkirk states that he was bap*;ised on 

of the Privy (\)uncil in the case of Liddell 24 April. In 1599 Dodsworth was sent to 

and Homo against Westerton,' by A. F. Rny- Archbishop Hutton's school at Warton, Lan- 

ford, 1857. "^ ' cashire, under Miles Dawson, afterwards vicar 

[Law Times, 26 Doc. 1857. p. 198. and 1 May ^! ^H^^?: 1^" l^/' ^f ^7*^"««^^^ ^l\^ ^^^cu- 
1858, p. 87 ; Times, 10 Dec. 1857, p. 1 1, 19 Dec. ^lO" o^ ^^ alter Calverley [q. v.] at \ork. At 
1867, p. 9. and 20 April 1858, p. 9 ; Gent. Mag. «" early age Dodsworth became an antiquary. 
June 1858, p. 670.] Cr. C. B. ' In 1(K)5 he prepared a pedigree, which is still 

extant. His father*s official connection with 

DODSON, MICHAEL (1732-1799), ' York Cathedral gave Do<lsworth opportu- 
lawyer, only son of Joseph Dodson, dissent- nities of examining its archives, and he seems 
iiig minister at Marlborough. Wiltshire, was to have made in his youth the acquaintance 
l)om there in September 1732. He was of the Fairfaxes of Denton, Yorkshire, who 
educated at Marlborough grammar school, encouraged him to persevere in his antiqua- 
and then, in accordance with the advice of rian pursuits. In September 1611 he married 
Sir Michael Foster, justice of the king's : Holcrof^, widow of Lawrence Rawsthome of 
bench, was entered at the Middle Temple Ilutton Grange, near Preston, Lancashire, and 
31 Aug. 1754. He practised for many years daughter of Robert Hesketh of RuflTord, by 
as a si)ecial pleader (some of his opinions are | Mary, daughter of Sir George Stanley. Dods- 
among the Museum manuscripts. Add. MS. ' worth took up his residence at his wiiVs house 
()709, ff. 113, 131), but was finally called to 1 at Hutton Grange, and only left it on anti- 
the bar 4 July 1783. In 1770 he had been ' quarian expeditions. He visited nearlv all 
nppoiuttid one of the commissioners of bank- I tne churches of Yorkshire; studied in Lon- 
ruptcy. This post he held till his death, don in the library of Sir Robert Cotton; 



which took place at his house, Boswell Court, 
Carey Street, 13 Nov. 1799. In 1778 Dod- 



paid a first visit to the Tower of London in 
1623, and in 1(U6 examined the Clifford 
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papers at Skipton Castle. About 1 035 Thomas, 
first lord Fairfax of Cameron, settled on him 
a pension of 50/. a year, and in September 
1644 he was staying with Francis Nevile 
at Chevet, Wakefield. Lord Fairfax's son 
Charles [q. v.] worked with him in his anti- 
quarian researches. On 2 Oct. 1652 the coun- 
cil of state gave Dodsworth free access to the 
records in the Tower, ' he having in hand some- 
thing of concernment relating to thepublic ' 
(CaL Stnte Papers, 1652, p. 427). He died 
in August 1654, and was buried at Kufibrd, 
Lancashire. His wife died before him. He 
had by her four children, Robert, Eleanor, 
Mary, and Cassandra. Robert was educated 
at Christ's College, Cambridge, and held a 
benefice at Barton, North Riding of York- 
shire. 

Dodsworth published nothing in his life- 
time, but he designed three works, an Eng- 
lish baronage, a history of Yorkshire, and a 
Monasticon Anglicanum. He collected volu- 
minous notes for all three, but he only put 
those for the last into shape. While stay- 
ing with Francis Nevile in 1644 he wrote 
that he intended to restrict the work to the 
north of England, and to entitle it a ' Monas- 
ticon Boreale.' But in his will dated 30 June 
1654 he says that his ' Monasticon ' was then 
at press, and begs John Rushworth to direct 
its publication. He had borrowed money 
for this purpose of Lady Wentworth, and 
ordered his executors to pay to her the yearly 
pension of 50/. which Lora Fairfax had pro- 
mised to continue for three years after his 
death. Dodsworth desired the published 
1)Ook to be dedicated to Lord Fairfax, and 
suggested that ' my good friend Mr. Dugdale ' 
should be invited to frame *■ the said epistle 
and dedication.' This is the sole reference 
which Dodsworth is known to have made to 
Dugdale. But Rushworth induced Dugdale 
to edit Dodsworth's papers, and when the 
first volume of the * Monasticon ' was pub- 
lished in 1655, his name is joined with Dods- 
worth's as one of the compilers. * A full 
third part of the collection is mine,' wrote 
Dugdale, 10 Dec. 1654 (Nichols, Illustra- 
tionSy iv. 62), but he hesitated to put his 
name on the title-page until Rushworth in- 
sisted on it. The second volume, which was 
issued in 1661, likewise had both Dodsworth's 
and Dugdale's names on the title-page, but 
the third and last volume bears the name of 
Du^ale alone, and the whole work is in- 
variably quoted as Dugdale's. There can, 
however, oe no doubt that Dodsworth de- 
serves the honour of projecting the great 
book. 

Dodsworth's manuscripts were bequeathed 
to Thomas, third lord Fairfax, the well- 

?0L. XV. 



known parliamentary general. In September 
1666 Dugdale borrowed eighteen of them, and 
in 1673 Fairfax deposited 160 volumes in the 
Bodleian Library. It has been stated that 
Henry Fairfax, dean of Norwich, son of Dods- 
worth's fellow-worker Charles Fairfax, was 
chiefly instrumental in procuring this pre- 
sentation t^ Oxford {Atterburi/ Correspon- 
dence). The manuscripts were wet when 
they arrived, and Anthony k Wood, out of * re- 
spect to the memory of Mr. Dodsworth,' spent 
a month in drving them (Wood, Autobuty, ed. 
Bliss, Ixxv). I'hey include transcripts of docu- 
ments and pedigrees, chiefly relating to Y'^ork- 
shire churches and families. Extracts from 
them appear in the Brit. Mus. Harl. MSS. 793- 
804. Under the general title of ' Dodsworth's 
Yorkshire Notes Dodsworth's notes for the 
wapentake of Agbrigg were published by the 
Y'orkshire Archaeological Society in 1884. 
Copies of Lancashire post-mortem inquisi- 
tions (in Dodsworth's collections) were made 
by Christopher Towneley, and these have 
been printea by the Chetham Society (2 vols. 
1875-6). Besides the volumes in the Bod- 
leian, Thoresby possessed a quarto volume of 
Dodsworth's manuscript notes {Ducat, Leod, 
p. 533). A second volume is in Queen's 
College Library, Oxford; a third belonged to 
George Baker, the Northamptonshire his- 
torian, and several others were in the pos- 
session of the last Earl of Cardigan. Drake, 
the York historian, gave the Bodleian an 
additional volume in 1736. Thoroton used 
Dodsworth's manuscripts in his * History of 
Nottinghamshire,' and Dr. Nathaniel John- 
ston examined them with a view to writing 
a history of Yorkshire. Wood describes Dods- 
worth as * a person of wonderful industry, but 
less j udgment .' Heanie speaks extravagantly 
of his judgment, sagacity, and diligence (Lb- 
LAXD, Collectanea, 1774, vi. 78). Gough and 
Whittaker are equally enthusiastic. 

[Rev. Joseph Hunter's Three Catalogues (in- 
cluding a catalogue of the Dodsworth MS8. and 
a Memoir), 1838 ; Gough's British Topography, 
ii. 395 ; Whittaker's Kichmondshire, ii. 76 ; 
Dugdale's Correspondence and Diary ; Markham's 
Life of the Great Lord Fairfax (1870) ; Wood's 
Fasti, ed. Bliss, ii. *24 ; information from the Rev. 
T. Ward, Gussage iSt. Michael, Cranborne, Dor^ 
setshire. See art. Charlbs Fairfax, 1597-1673, 
infra.] S. L. L. 

DODSWORTH, WILLIAM (1 798-1861), 
catholic writer, bom in 1798, received his 
education at Trinity College, Cambridgje, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1820, M.A. in 
\Q2Z {Graditati Cantab, ed. 1873, p. 118). 
He took orders in the established church, and 
at first held * evangelical * doctrines, but in 
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course of time, having been drawn to tracta- 
rianism, he became minister of Margaret 
Street Chapel, Cavendish Square, London, 
where he was a popular preacher, his sermons 
being marked by much stress of thought and 
simplicity of manner. About 1837 he was 
appointed perpetual curate of Christ Church, 
St. Pancras, Ix)ndon. His faith in the church 
of England was so rudely shaken by the judg- 
ment in the Gorham case, that he resigned 
his preferment and joined the Roman catholic 
church in January 1851. Being married he 
could not take orders in the church of his 
adoption, and after his conversion he led a 
quiet and unobtrusive life as a layman of 
tiiat community. lie died in York Terrace, 
Eegent*s Park, on 10 Dec. 1861, leaving seve- 
ral children by his wife Elizabeth, youngest 
sister of Lord Churston. 

Among his numerous works are : 1 . * Ad- 
vent Lectures,* Ix)nd. 1837, 8vo. 2. * Afew 
(N)mmeutson Dr. Pusey*s Letter to the Bishop 
of London,* Lond. (three editions), 18f51, 8vo. 
3. * Further Comments on Dr. Pusey*8 re- 
newed Explanation,* Lond. 1851, 8vo. 4. 'An- 
glicanism considered in its results,' Lond. 
1 85 1 , 8 vo. 5. ' Popular Delusions concerning 
the Faith and Practice of Catholics,' Lond. 

1857, 8 vo. 6. 'Popular Objections to Catho- 
lic Faith and Practice considered,* Lond. 

1858, 8vo. 

Ilis portrait has been engraved by W. 
"Walker from a painting by Mrs. Walker. 

[Tablot, 14 Dec. 1861, p. 801, and 21 Dec. 
p. 810; Browne's Annals of the Trjictarian Move- 
ment, 3rd edit. pp. 175. 193 : Oakeley'n Hist. 
Notes on the Tnirtarian Movement, p. 60 ; Gon- 
don'e Les IWcentes Conversions de 1 Angleterre, 
p. 235 ; Cat. of Printeil Books in Brit. Mus. ; 
(lent. Mag. ccxii. 109; Evans s Qit. of Engraved 
I'ortraits, No. 16153.] T. C. 

DODWELL, EDWARD (1767-ia32), 
traveller and archaeologist, bom in 1767, 
was the only son of liidward Dodwell of 
Moulsey (d. 1828), and belonged to the same 
family as Ilenry Dodwell the theologian. He 
was educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and graduated B.A. in 1800. He had private 
means and adopted no profession. In 1801 
and again in 1805 and 1806 he travellcKl in 
Greece, part of the time in company with Sir 
W. Gell. He left Trieste in April 1801 , and 
in his first tour visited Corcyra, Ithaca, Ce- 
phalonia, &c. Starting from Messina in 
February 1805 he visited Zakynthus, Patras, 
Delphi, Lebadeia, Chceronea, Orchomenus, 
Theoes, &c. At Athens he obtained access 
to the Acropolis by bribing the Turkish go- 
vernor and the soldiers, and acquired the 
name of ' the Frank of many ** paras.** * He 



found vases and other antiquities in seven 
graves opened by him in Attica. He all 
visited .-Egina, I'hessaly, and the Pelopoi 
nese (including Olympia, Mycenae, Tiiyn 
and Epidaurus). He opened tomba nei 
Corinth and procured the well-known * Dod 
well Vase ' (w^ith a representation of a boai 
hunt on its cover) from a Jew at Corintl 
Near Megalopolis he had an encounter wit 
brigands. He had been allowed leave c 
absence to travel by the government of Bom 
parte, in whose hands he was a prisoner, bv 
was compelled to surrender himself at Ron 
on 18 Sept. 1806. His 'Ckssical Tour,' d( 
scribing his travels, was not published ti 
1819. In Greece, Dodwell made four hundro 
drawings, and Pomardi, the artist who ac 
companied turn, six hundred. He collecte 
numerous coins in Grei^ce, and formed durin 
his lifetime a collection of classical antiqu 
ties (see Braux, Notice siir ie Mitt^ Dot, 
welly Rome, 1837), including 115 bronxt 
and 143 vases. All or most of the vases (ii 
eluding the * Dodwell Vase ') went by pu] 
chase to the Munich Glyptothek. He ah 
sold to the Crown Prince of Bavaria tl 
remarkable bronze reliefs from Perugia an 
an archaic head of a warrior. A marble he« 
from the west pediment of the Partheno 
was once in DodwelFs possession, but hi 
now disappeared. 

From 1806 Dodwell lived chiefly in Ital; 
at Naples and Rome. He marriecl Theres 
daughter of Count Giraud, a lady who wi 
at least thirty years his junior, and who afte 
wards married in 1833 the CJount de Spau 
Moore says that he saw in society at Kon 
(October *^1 819) * that beautiful creature. Mi 
Dodwell . . . her husband used to be a gjei 
favourite with the pope, who always calh 
him ' Caro Doodle.* '^ 1 )odwell died at Ron 
on 13 May 1832 from the effects of an iUne 
contracted in 1830 when exploring in tl 
Sabine mountains. Dodwell visited Qreet 
at a time when it had been but little explore 
and his * Tour,* though diffusely written, ai 
not the work of a first-rate archaeologist, co: 
tains much interesting matter. His public 
tions are : 1. * Alcuni fiassi rilievi dellaGrec 
descritti e pubblicati in viii tavole,' Rom 
1812, fol. z. * A Classical and Topographic 
Tour through Greece,' 2 vols. London, 181 
4to (a German translation by F. K. L. Sickle 
Meiningen, 1821-2). 3. * Views in Greec 
from drawings by PI Dodwell,' colouredplat^ 
with descriptions in English and Prenc 
2 vols. London, 1821, fol. 4. 'Views ai 
Descriptions of Cyclopian or Pelasgic Remal 
in Greece and Italy . . . from drawings 1 
E. D.,' London, 1834, fol. (with French te 
and title, Paris, 1834, fol.) 
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[Gent. Mftg. IS2S, vol. K^riii. pt. li. p. S73, 
and 1832, rd. cii. pt. i. p. 649; Dodvell's 
ClAssienl Toar ; Mlchaelis'ii Aneient Mirbltw in 
Orest BriUia, JJ 72. 87 ; Kocyclop. Bncannioa, 
Sth ed. ; IaroUB«'B Diet. UniTerwl, art. " Dud- 
WU;' T. Hivjre'ti Uemoira. iii. 52. 64; South 
KeQslDgt<inMus.UniT.Ciit.Work»uuArt.; Brit. 
MuB. Cat.] W. W. 

DODWELL, TIENRY, the elder (1641- 
1711), scboUr und tUeologisn, was bom in 
1611 at Diibliti, though both bis parmits were 
of English B^tniclion. Hia fiither, Willism 
Dodwell, wiu in the anny i his mother was 
!ElLiabeth,lhe daughter o^iSir Francis Sling^- 
hj. At the tine of hia birth the Irish rebel- 
Lon, which resulted in the destruction of a 
lajve nnmber of prot«atante, was going on ; 
and for the first six years of his life be was 
confined, with his toother, witbin the city of , 
Dublin,wbilehiBfather'B estate in Connaught 
was potsessed by the rebels. In 1618 the 
Dodwetls came over to England in the hope 
of finding some help irom their friends. They 
settled first in London and then at York, in 
the neighbourhood of which city Mrs. Dod- 
well's brother. Sir Henry Slingsby, resided. 
For five years Dodwell was educated in the 
free school at York. Ilis father returned 
to Ireland tn look after his estate, and died 
of the plague at Waterford in IftW; and 
his motner soon afterwards fell into a con- 
sumption, of which she died. The orulian 
boy was reduced to tlie greatest straits, from 
which he was at last relieved, in 1664, by 
bis uncle, Henry Dodwell, the incumbent of 
Hemley and Newboume in Suflblk. This 
kind relation paid his debts, took him into 
his own house, and helped him in his studies. 
In I606 he was admitted intoTrinityColk'ffe, 
Dublin, and became a favourite pupil of Dr. 
John Steam, for whom he conceired a deep 
attachment. He was elected in due time 
first scholar, and then fellow of the college ; 
but in 1606 he was obliged to resign his fel- 
lowship because he declined to take holy 
orders, which the statutes of the college 
obliged all fellows to do when they were 
masters of arts of three years' standing. 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor offered to use his in- 
fluence to procure a dispensation to enable 
Dodwell to hold his fellowship in spite of 
the statute ; but Dodwell refused the ofier 
because be thought it would be a bad prece- 
dent for the college. His reasons for declining 
to take ordeis were, his sense of the responsi- 
bilityof the sacred ministry, the mean opinion 
he aad of his own abilities, and, above all, 
a conviction that he could be of more service 
to the cause of religion and the chnrcb as a 



lavnun than he could be as 

who might be suspected of being biassed by 



I self-interest. In 1674 he settled in London, 
' as being a place where was variety of 
learned persons, and which afforded oppor- 
tunity of raeetinp with books, both of ancient 
and modern author8'(Biu)KE!SBV). In 1675 
he made the acquaintance of ]>r. William 
Lloyd, afterwards biabop of St. Asaph, and 
BLibseqiiently of Worcester; and when Dr. 
Lloyd was made chaplain to the Princess of 
Orange, he accompanied him into Holland. 
He was also wont to travel with hia friend, 
when he became bishop, on hia visilntiou 
toura, and on other episcopul bu^itie.'n ; but 
when Lloyd took the oath of allegiance to 
William and Mary, and Dodwell declined 
to do so, there was a breach between the 
friends which was never healed. He also 
spent much of his time with the famous 
Bishop Pearson at Chester. In 1688 he was 
appointed, without any solicitation on bis 
part, Camden professor or prielector of his- 
tory at Oxford, and delivered several valuable 
' preelections ' in that capacity. But in 1691 
he was deprived of his professorship because 
he refused to take the oath of allegiance to 
William and Mary. He was told ' by learned 
counsel that the act seemed not to reach bis 
case, in that he was prelector, not professor;' 
but Dodwell was not the man to take advan- 
tage of such chances, and, as he had refused 
to retain his fellowship when he could not 
conscientiously comply with its conditions, 
so also he did in the case of the professorship 
or prtelectorship. He still continued to live 
for some time at Oxford, and then retired to 
Cookham, near Maidenhead. Thence he re- 
moved to Rhottesbrooke, a village on the 
other side of Maidenhead. He waa persuaded 
■- take up his abode there by Francis Cherry 
..v.], thesquir- -'" -■- - -'--- "' - 
ibdwelt usea to 
they went daily, the one from Cookham and 
the other from Shotteabrooke, to hear the news 
and to learn what books were newly pub- 
lished. Being kindred Bpirits, and holding 
the same views on theological and political 
topics, they struck up a ^reat friendship, and 
Mr. Cherry fitted up a house for his friend 
near his own. At Shottesbrooke Dodwell 
spent the remainder of his life. In 1694 he 
married Ann Elliot, a lady in whose father's 
house at Cookham he had lodged ; by her ho 
had ten children, six of whom survived him. 
Cherry and Dodwell, being nonjurors, could 
not attend their parish church; they there- 
fore maintained jointly a nonjuring chaplain, 
Francis Brokeeby [q. v.], who afterwards be- 
came Dodwell's biographer. But in 1710, on 
the de^th of Bishop Lloyd of Norwich, the last 
but one of the surviving nonjuring prelates, 
and' the surrendryofBishop Ken, tnere being 
h2 
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not now two claimants of the same altar of I was, as *a jiarson in a tye-wrig.* All fa 
wliicli tlie (li8i)Oft8esfie(l had the hetter title,* tastes were clerical, and his theolo^cal a 
Dodwell, with Oherrr and Mr. Eobert Nel«)n, 
returned to the communion of the established 
church. They were admitted to communion 



at St. Mildred's, Poultry, by the excellent 
Archbishop Sharp. In 1711 l)odwell caught 
cold in a w.ilk from Shottesbrooke to London, 
and died from the ettects of it. He was uni- 
yersally esteemed lu* a most pious and learned 



tainments were such as few clergrmen hai 
reache<l. Ileame heard that he was in tl 
habit of composing sennons for his frien 
Dr. Lloyd ; whether this was so or not, h 
writings show that he would have been quit 
in his element in so doing. 

Dodwell was a most yoluminous write 
on an immense variety of subjects, in all i 



man ; his views were those of a staunch An- which he showed vast learning, great in« 
glican churchman, e<iually removeti from nuity, and, in spite of some eccentricitiei 
Puritanism on the one side and Romanism gn»at powers of reasoning. His first publico 
on the other. Thomas Heame, the antiquary, i tion was an edition of his tutor Dr. Steam 
wasbrou^^ht up at Shottesbrooke partly under ! work * Do Obstinatione,*that is, 'Concemin 
his instruction, an<l amstantly refers in his I Firmness and not sinking under Adversities 
* Diary* to 'the great Mr. Dodwell* as an Dr. Steam finished the work just before hi 
unim|>eachable authority on all ])oints of death, and expressed his dying wish that i 
learning. He speaks of the * reputation he | should bi» published under the direction c 
[Dodwell] had ae8er\'(.»dly obtaine<l of being his old pupil, Dodwell, who accordii^ly gav 
a most profound scholar, a most pious man, it to the world with prolegomena of his o^t 
and one of v* greatest integrity;* and yet He next jmblished 'Two Letters of Advic* 
more strongly : * I take him to l)e the greatest ( 1 ) for the Susception of Holy Orders, (!?) fo 
scholar in Kurope when he died ; but, what ; Studies Theological.* These were writt*»n L 
exceeds that, his piety and sanctity were be- the first instance f»>r the benefit of a son c 
vond compare.* His extensive and accurate Bishop Leslie, and a brother of the famou 
knowledge won the admirat ion of some who Charles Leslie, who was a friend of Dodwell' 
had less sympathy than Heanu' with his at Shottesbrooke. His next publication Q 678 
theological and political opinions. Gibbon, I was an edition of Francis de Sales*s * Intro 
for instance, in his* Entraitsraisonnfisdemes ' duct ion to a Devout Life.* Dodwell wrot 
Lectures,* writes: * Dodwell's learning was a preface, but did not put his name to th 
immense; in this part of history esp(3cially work. In 1675 he wrote *Some Considers 
(that of the upper empire) the most minute tions of present Concernment,' in which, lik 



fact or passajre could not escape him ; and his all the high churchmen of the day, he com 




speak with authority. That * Two Discourses against the Papist*. 
DodwelVs character and attainments were next publication was an ehiborate work, en 
very highly estimated by his contemporaries titled in full, * Seiraration of Churches froB 




blished church is one out of many proofs. But , This work, of course, stirred up great op|>o 
that, in spite of his vast learning, his nume- sition. Among it* opponent* was the famou 
rou> works have now fallen into comparative Richard Baxter, who called forth in 168 
oblivion is not to be wondered at. Gibbon | Dodwell's * Reply to Mr. Baxter,* and variou 
gives one reason : * The worst of this author other tracts. In 1683 he published * A Dis 
i^ his method and style — the one perplexed couree of the One Altar and the One Priest 
l>evond imagination, the other negligent to i hood insisted on by the Ancients in thei 
fi clegree of barbarism.' Other reasons may | Disputes against Scliism.* This was also oc 
be that the special interest in many of the sul)- casioned by his dispute with Baxter. Tw 
l-ots on which Dodwell wrote has died away, years earlier he added to his * Two I^ttei 
and that he was fond of broaching eccentric of Ad\nce* a tract concerning Sanchonia 
theories which embarrassed his friends at thon's * Phoenician HistorjV In 1682 he pub 
least as much as his opponent*. Bishop Ken, lished his * Dissertations upon St. Cyprian 
for instance, notices with dismay the strangt^ undertaken at the desire of the w^ell-know: 
ideas of *the excellent Mr. Dodwell,* and Dr.Fell,bishopof Oxford and dean of Chris 
even Heamc cannot altogether endorse them. ■ Church, the editor of St. Cyprian's works 



Dodwell had a great veneration for the Eng- 
lish clergy, and might himself have been de- 
scribed, with more accuracy than Addison 



In 1685 he published a treatise ' De Sa 
cerdotio Laiconim* (Of the Priesthood o 
Laics, against Grotius), again occasioned b; 
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the writings of Baxter; and in 168(3 some 
dissertations added to those of his deceased 
friend, Bishop Pearson, on the succession of 
the bishops of liome ; and in 1689, a^^in at 
the instigation of Dr. Fell, * Dissertations on 
Irenteus, which, however, was only a frag- 
ment of what he intended. In the interval 
between the suspension and the deprivation 
of the nonjurinfir bishops, Dodwell put forth 
* A Cautionary Discourse of Schism, with a 
particular llegard to the Case of the Bishops 
who are Suspended for refusing to take the 
^ew Otttb,' tbe title of which work tells its 
own tale. Of course Dod well's * caution * in 
Ills * Cautionary Discourse ' was not heeded ; 
the bishops were deprived, and Dodwell pre- 
sently put forth a * Vindication of the De- 
prived Bishous.* Next followed a tract which 
was intendea as a preface to the last work, 
but was afterwards published separately, 
and entitled *The Doctrine of the Church of 
England concerning the Independence of the 
Clergy in Spirituals/ &c. In 1704 appeared 
his * Panenesis to Foreigners concerning the 
late English Schism ; ' in 1705, ^ A Case in 
View considered,' * to show that in case the 
then in validly deprived fathers should all 
leave their sees vacant, either by death or 
resignation, we should not then be obliged 




Dodwell wrote * The Case in View, now in 
Fact,' urging the nonjurors to return to the 
national church; aud there is little doubt 
that these two treatises induced many non- 
jurors (among whom Dodwell was much 
looked up to and reverenced ) to give up their 
separation. The last treatise was iireceded 
by * A farther Prospect of the Case in View,' 
in which Dodwell answers some objections 
to his first work, especially those which re- 
lated to joining in what were termed * im- 
moral prayers. For convenience' sake the 
w^orks of Dodwell which relate to the non- 
juring controversy have been placed in order ; 
but he wrot« a vast quantity of books bearing 
upon historical, classical, and theological sub- 
jects, the principal of which are : * An Invita- 
tion to Gentlemen to acquaint themselves 
with Ancient History ' (1694), being a pre- 
face to the * Method of History' by his prede- 
cessor in the Camden professorship ; ' Annales 
Thucydideani,' to accompany Dr. Hudson's 
edition of Thucydides, and ^ Annales Xeno- 
phontiani,' to accompany Dr. Edward Wells's 
edition of Xenophon (1696) ; * Annales Vel- 
leiani, Quintiliani, with two appendices on 
Julius Celsos and Commodianus' (1698); 
' An Account of the lesser Geographers ' 
(vol. i. 1698, voL ii. 1703, vol. iii. 1712, after 



his death) ; * A Treatise on the Lawfulness 
of Instrumental Musick in Churches' ( 1698), 
occasioned by u dispute about the setting 
up of an organ in Tiverton church in 1696 ; 
*An Apology for Tully's (Cicero's) Philo- 
sophical Writings' (1/02); *A Discourse 
against Marriages in different Communions * 
(1702), in support of his friend Charles 
Leslie's views (m the subject ; also in 1702 a 
work * De Cyclis/ being an elaborate account 
ofthe Greek and lioman cycles; ' A Discourse 
concerning the Time of Phalaris' (1704), a 
contribution towards the great controversy 
between Bentley and Boyle on the subject, 
and also * A Discourse concerning the Time 
of Pythagoras ; ' a treatise * Against Occa- 
sional Communion ' ( 170r>), when the famous 

* occasional conformity ' dispute was raging ; 

* Incense no ApostoLcal Tradition' (dated 
1709, published 1711) ; ' An Epistolary Dis- 
course concerning the Soul's Immortality,* in 
which he muintams that the soul was made 
immortal in holv baptism; 'Notes on an 
Inscription on jTulius A'italia and that on 
Menonius Calistus, and on Dr. Woodward's 
Shield.' This last was published after Dod- 
well's death, as were also the letters which 
passed between him and Bishop Burnet. He 
also left several other unfinished works. 

[Life of Mr. Henry Dodwell, with an Account 
of his Works, &c., by Fmncis Brokosby, B.D., 
1715; Thomas HearncH DiarifS piBbim,aud DoU- 
well's Works pn8sira ; information from the Rev. 
H. Dodwell Moore, vicar of Honington.tind others 
connected with the Dodwell family.] J. H. 0. 

DODWELL, HENRY, the younger (r/. 
1784), deist, fourth child and eldest son of 
Henry Dodwell [4. v.], was bom at Shottes- 
brooke, Berkshire, ])robably about the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century. He was 
educated at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, where 
he proceeded B. A. 9 Feb. 1 l'2i), Subseiiuentlv 
he studied law. l\k\ is said to have been * a 
polite, humane, and benevolent man,' and to 
have taken a very active part in the early 
proceedings of the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Art«, Manufactures, and Commerce. 
But the one circumstance which alone has 
rescued his name from oblivion was the pub- 
lication of a verv remarkable pamphlet in 
1742, entitled * Christianity not founded on 
Argument.' The work was published anony- 
mously, but 1 )od well was well known to be the 
author. It was professedly written in defence 
of Christianity, and many thought at the time, 
and some think even still, that it was written 
in all seriousness. But its tendency obviously 
is to reduce Christianity to an absurdity, and, 
j udgingfrom the internal evidence of the work, 
the writer a])pear8 to have been far too keen- 
sighted a man not to perceive that this must 
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be tlie t^onclu^>ion arrivwl at by those who ac- to Men o/lteasvn and Helioion, p. 14). Iliia 



cept his argumeuts. To understand his work, 
it must be remembered that * reasonableness* 
was th*^ keynote to all the discussions re- 
spect inf( theology in the first half of the 

eighteenth century. Tht? pamphlet appeared instance, and even so powerfiil a reasoner a« 
towards the close of the deistical controversy, ; William Law,weredouDtful about the writer& 



was the general view taken of the work, 
though Seagrave (a Cambridge methodist of 
repute), as well as other methodiste, thought 
othen^'ise, and some mystics, John Byrom for 



after the deists had been trying to prove for 
half a centur>' that a belief in revealed reli- 



object. He was answered by Philip Dod- 
dridge, who calls the work * a most artful 



gion was unreasonable, and tlie orthodox that attempt, in the person of a methodist, but 
It was reasonable. In opposition to both, j made indeed by a ver^' sagacious deist, to sub- 
Dodwell maintained that * assent to revealed 1 vert Christianity,' and says * it is in high re- 
truth, founded upon the conviction of the nutation among the nobility and gentry;' by 
understanding, is a false and unwarrantable John Ix'land, who not only devoted a chapter 
notion :* that * that person best enjoys faith : to it in his * View of the Deistical Writers.' 
who never asked himself a question about it, I but also wrote a separate work on it, entitled 
and never dwelt at all on the evidence of 1 * Remarks on a late Pamphlet entitled Chris- 
reason ;' that * the Holy Ghost irradiates the | tianity not founded on Argument' (1744); by 
souls of believers at once with an irresistible 1 Dr. (leorge Benson, in an elaborate work, en- 
light from heaven that flashes conviction in titled 'Ine Reasonableness of the Christian 
a moment, so that this faith is completed in Religion as delivered in the Scriptures '(1748); 
an instant, and the most ])erfect and finishwl I b\' Dr. Thomas Randolph, in *The Christian 
creed produced at once without any tedious | Faith a Rational Assent' (1744), and by the 
progress in deductions of our own ; ' that * the ! writer's own brother, William Dodwell [q. v.], 
rational christian must have begun as a seep- , in two sermons preached before the university 
tic; must long have doubted whether the ! of C).\ford (1746). The work is undoubtedly 
gospel was true or false. And can this,' he ! a verj' striking one, and hits a blot in the 
asks, * be the faith that overcometh the world? theology both of the deists and their anta- 
Can this be the faith that makes a martyr.^' gonists. He died in 1784. 
After much more to the same effect, he con- , [Dodwell's Christianity not founded on Argn 



ment; Hunt's Religious Thought in England; 
Abbey and Ovorton ; information privately re- 
ceived from the Rev. Henry Dodwell Moore, ricar 
of Honington. and others connected with the 
Dodwell family.] J. H. 0. 



eludes, * therefore, my son, give thyself to the 
Lord with thy whole heart, and lean not to 
thy own understanding.' 

At the time when I)odwell wrote the re- 
action hud begun to set in against this ex- 
altation of * reason ' and a * reasonable Chris- 
tianity.' William Law had written his* Case DODWELL, WILLIAM (1709-1785), 
of Reason,' &c., in which he strives to show archdeacon of Rerks and theological writer, 
that reason had no case at all, and Dodwell's boni at Shottesbrooke, Berkshire, on 17 Junt* 
pamphlet seems like a travesty of that ver\' | 1709, was the second son and fifth child of 
able work. The niethodists had begun to Henry Dodwell the elder, the nonjuror [q. v.] 
I)reach with startling elFects the doctrines of He was educated at Trinity College, Oxford, 
the * new birth* and instantaneous conversion, where he took his degree of M.A. in 1732. On 
and some of them hailed the new writer as a ' 27 Nov. 1740 he was married at Bray Church 
valuable ally, and recommended him as such to P^lizabeth Brown, by whom he had a large 
to John Wesley. But Wesley was far too family, one of whom married Thomas Ridding, 
clear-sighted not to see the real drift of the ; a relation of the present bishop of South- 
work. * On a careful perusal,' he writes, * of well. Dodwell became rector of his native 
that piece, notwithst^inding my prejudice in place, Shottesbrooke, and vicar of W^hite 
its favour, I could not hut perceive that the Waltham and Bucklesbury. Dr. Sherlock, 
great design uniformly pursued throughout when bishop of Salisbury, gave him a pre- 
the work was to render the whole of the bendal stall in Salisbury Cathedral, and he 
christian institution both odious and con- 1 after^'ards obtained a residentiary canonry 
temptil)le. His point throughout is to prove in the same church. Another bishop of Salis- 
that Christianity is contrary to reason, or j bury. Dr. Thomas, made him archdeacon of 
that no man acting according to the princi- Berks; and some years before this (23 Feb. 
pies of reason can jK)ssibly be a christian. It ■ 1749-r)0 — Dr. Thomas did not become bishop 
18 a wonderful proof of the power that smooth ' of Salisbury until 1701 ) the university of Ox- 
words may have even on serious minds that ; ford conferred upon him the degree of D.D. 
80 many have mistook such a writer as this ' by diploma, in recognition of his 8ervice:> 
for a fnend of Christianity* (Earnest Aj)peal j to religion by his answer to Dr. Middleton. 
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Dodwell, like his father, was a keen contro- 
versialist, and measured swords with some 
of the most eminent men of his day, such 
as Conyers Middleton, William Komaine, 
"William Whiston, and others. He was also 
a voluminous writer on other subjects, all 
connected with religion, though his own 
writings have now afl passed out of remem- 
brance. He died 23 Oct. 1786. His works, 
so far as can be ascertained, were as fol- 
lows: 1. *Two Sermons on the Eternity of 
Future Punishment,* in answer to W^illiam 
Whiston, Oxford, 1743. 2. * A Visitation Ser- 
mon on the desirableness of the Christian 
Faith,' published at the request of Bishop 
Sherlock, Oxford, 1744. 3. * Two Sermons 
on 1 Pet. iii. 16 on the Nature, Procedure, 
and Effects of a Rational Faith, preached be- 
fore the University of Oxford, 1 1 March and 
24 June 1744,* published at Oxford 1746; 
these were written specially in answer to his 
brother's * Christianity not founded on Argu- 
ment.' 4. * Sermon on the Practical Influence 
of the Doctrine of the Holy Trinity,* Oxford, 
1746. 6. * Dissertation on Jephthah's Vow, 
occasioned by Rev. William Romaine*s Ser- 
mon on the subject,* London, 1746. 6. * Prac- 
t ical Discourses (14) on Moral Subjects,* vol. i. 
London, 1748, dedicated to his patron, Arthur 
Vansittart, esq., of Shottesbrooke ; vol. ii. 
1749, dedicated to Bishop Sherlock, * whose 
unsolicited testimony of favout to him laid him 
under personal obligations.* 7. * Free Answer 
to Dr. Middleton's Free Inquiry into the 
Miraculous Powers of the Primitive Church,* 
London, 1749. 8. * Assize Sermon on Human 
Laws,' Oxford, 1760. 9. * Reply to Mr. Toll's 
Defence of Dr. Middleton*s Free Inquiry,* 
London, 1761. 10. * Sermon on St. Paul's 
wish,' Oxford, 1762. 11. *Two Sermons on 
Superstition,* Oxford, 1764. 12. * Letter to 
the Author of Considerations on the Act 
to prevent Clandestine Marriages,* with a 
postscript occasioned by Stebbing's * En- 
quiry into the Annulling Clauses in Lon- 
don, 1 766, by a country clergyman. 13. * Two 
Sermons on the Doctrine 01 Divine Visita- 
tion by Earthquakes,' Oxford, 1766. 14. * As- 
size Sermon on the equal and impartial dis- 
charge of Justice,* Oxford, 1766. 16. * Assize 
Sermon on the False Witness,' Oxford, 1768. 
16. * Sermon at the Meeting of the Charity 
Schools/ London, 1768. 17. * Two Sermons 
on a Particular Providence,* Oxford, 1760. 
18. * Sermon before the Sons of the Clergy,* 
London, 1 760. 19. ' Charge to the Clergy of 
the Archdeaconry of Berks,' London, 1764. 

20. * Sermon at the Consecration of Bishop 
Moss (St. David's) in 1766,* London, 17(»7. 

21. 'The Sick Man*8 Companion; or the 
Clergyman's Assistant in Visiting the Sick, 



with a Dissertation on Prayer,' London, 1767. 

22. * Prayer on Laying the Foundation Stone 
of Salisbury Infirmary,* subjoined to Dean 
Grave8*8 Infirmary Sermon,* Salisbury, 1767. 

23. * Infirmary Sermon,* Salisbury, 1768. 

24. 'Three Charges on the Athanasian Creed,' 
Oxford University Press, 1802, published by 
Dodwell's eldest son, the Rev. Henry Dod- 
well, rector of Harlaxton and Colsterworth 
in Lincolnshire, at the request of some Oxford 
friends. 

[William Dodwell's Works passim; Gent. Mag. 
1803, pt. ii. 1138-9 (where the fullest list of 
works 18 given by Dr. Loveday) ; ioformatioa 
privately given by the Rev. H. Dodwell Moore, 
vicar of Honingtou, and others connected with the 
Dodwell family.] J. H. 0. 

DOGGET, JOHN (d. 1601), provost of 
King's College, Cambridge, a native of Sher- 
borne, Dorsetshire, was a nephew of Cardinal 
Bourchier. From Eton he passed to King's 
College in 1461, and on 22 Sept. 1469, being 
then M.A. and fellow of his college, he was 
ordained acolyte and subdeacon by William 
Grey, the then bishop of Ely. Having been 
admitted to full orders in 14G0, he l^came 

Erebendary of Roscombe in the church of 
arum, and on 22 Jan. 1473-4 prebendary of 
Clifton in the church of Lincoln TLb Nbvb, 
Fasttf ed. Hardy, ii. 132) ; was collated pre- 
bendary of Hampton in the church of South- 
well on 18 Feb., and admitted on 16 March 
1474-6, a preferment he resigned in February 
1488-9 (ib. iii. 463), and was advanced to the 
stall of Chardstock in the church of Sarum 
in 1475. Elected treasurer of the church of 
Chichester in 1479 (ib. i. 208), he was ap- 
pointed on 17 April in that year one of four 
ambassadors to the pope, Sixtus IV, and the 

?rinces of Sicily and Hungary, and on 6 July 
480 was employed in an embassy to the 
king of Denmark, being the first person 
named in the commission (Hardy, Syllabus 
ofBymer'sFcFdera, ii. 71 1 ). On 8 Feb. 1486-6 
he became chancellor of the church of Sarum 
(Lb Nbvb, ii. 661), on which occasion he re- 
signed the prebend of Bit ton in that church. 
In 1483 he was chaplain to Richard III, and 
vicar-general of the diocese of Sarum, and 
became chancellor of the church of Lich- 
field on 13 Feb. 1488-9 (1*. i. 686). He 
was created doctor of canon law at Bo- 
logna, and obtained in 1489 a grace for his 
incorporation at Cambridge * whensoever he 
should return thereto.* In 1 491, when rector 
of Eastbourne, Sussex, his rectory-house 
and buildings were burnt to the ground and 
he lost 600/. About 1494 he was master 
of the Holy Trinity at Arundel (TiEBNEr, 
Hist, of Arundel, pp. 639-40). On 10 April 
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l)ogget died in April 1501, and was buried visited Ireland during the management of 
in Salisbury Cathedral. His will, bearing Ashbury subsequent to 1092. In 1701 at Lin- 
date 4 March 1500-1, was proved on the coln^s Inn Fields he played Shy lock to the 
following 22 May (reg. in P. C. C. 1 6, Moone). Bassanio of Betterton m the * Jew of Venice/ 
Therein he mentions his nephew John Huet. an adaptation by Lord Lanadowne of the 
He founded a chapel at Snerbome, on the * Merchant of Venice, in which Shylock 19 




is author of ' Examinatorium in Pha^ 1708 he was not engaged, and was powibly 
?m Platonis,' a vellum manuscript of on tour. Tony Aston met him in >iorwich. 



He 

donem 

ninety-seven leaves, inscribed to Cardinal On 1 March 1708, for Cibber's benefit, he 

Bourchier. It is Addit. MS. 10344. plaved at Drury Lane Ben in ' Love for Love,* 

[Cooper's AtheD* Cantab., i. 5. 520, and au- , ^?\^'^ announ^d on the bills as to act but 
thorities cited ; Harwood's Alumni Eton., pp. 35, | sj^ tmies. On 13 April 1709 he took part m 
1Q8 1 G. G. ^he famous benefit of Betterton, playing once 

I more Ben, acting on one occasion only. 

DOGGETT, THOMAS (rf. 1721), actor, In 1709-10 DoggettwithCibber and Wilks 
was born in Castle Street, Dublin. After an joined Swiney in the management of the Hay- 
unsuccessful appearjince at Dublin he joined I market. To Doffgett's objection it was due 
a travelling company, and found his wav to ' that Mrs.Oldfield was not also in the manage- 
London, playing among other places at Bar- ' ment. Doggett, who looked after the finances 



recorded appearance took place in 1691 at ' the * Rehearsal,' Dapper in the * Alchemist,* 
Ihiiry Lane, then the Theatre Koyal, as Nin- First Gravedigger in * Hamlet,' &c. At 
compoop in D'Urfey's * Love for Money, or ' Drury Lane, in the management of which he 
the Boarding School.' The following year was associated with Collier, and afterwards 
he - - -. - 

Hater 

two 

favour. In 1(593 he appeared as Fondle- CadwalladerinCliarlesShadwoirs * Tie ifu- 

wife in the M)ld Bachelor' of Congreve. mours of the Army,' 2i) .Inn. 1713. 

Other parts in forgotten plays of Bancroft, When, at the boginningof the season 1713- 

Southeme, Crowne, &c., followed. When in 1714, a new license was issued in which the 

1695 thetheatre in Little Lincoln's Inn Fields name of Barton Booth was bv order added to 





to have shaped with a view to Doggett. ; On this question Doggett dissociated himself 
Downes says of him : * On the stage he's very from his fellows, and cea.stKl to act. He in- 




Nikin, the Jew of Venice, &c.' (MoscitM An- I verdict, by which, according to Cibber, he ob- 




( Jf'orge Granville, lord Lansdowne, Sapless in j times at Drury Lane. Ho played l^n, by 
1 )ilke's * Lover's Luck,' and in 1697, at Dnirv command of George I, in * Love for Love,* 
I>ane, Mass Johnny, a schoolboy, in Cibbers j 26 March, and, again by royal command, Hob 
*Woman'sWit,'BullSeniorin*APlotandNo . in his own comedy, *'Tlie Country Wake,' 
Plot,' bv Dennis, and Learchus in Vanbrugh's ' 1 April. In the latter ])art of October 1721 , ac- 
* -iCsop.^ For the three following years he I cording to Genest, 21 Sept. according to lleed*8 
disappears from London. It seems probable i < MS. !?otitiaDramatica,' 22 Sept. according to 
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strong Hanoverian. On 1 Aug. 

Appeared a notice : * This being the day of his \ ^37, vii. 409, 471, 6th ser. 11. 269, x. 349, 437, 

majesty's happy accession to the throne, there ^** ^^^-J ^' ^• 

will be given bv Mr. Doggett an orange colour DOGHERTY. [See also Doch abty and 
livery with a badge representing liberty, to Douohabty.] 

be rowed for by six watermen that are out DOGHERTY, THOMAS (d, 1805), legal 
of their time within the year past. They writer, was an Irishman of humble origin, 
are to row from London Bridge to Chelsea, educated at a country school, who removed 
It will be continued annually on the same to England, and became clerk to Mr. Foster 
day for ever/ The custom is still maintained. Bower, an eminent pleader. After passing 
the management of the funds left bv Doggett upwards of sixteen ^ears in this capacity, 
being in the disposition of the Fishmongers' studying law industnously, and making from 
Company. Colley Gibber bears a handsome his master's manuscripts, and those of Sir 
tribute to Doggett's merits as an actor, Stat ing . Joseph Yates and Sir Thomas Davenport, 
that ' he was the most an original and the ' vast collections of precedents and notes, 
strictest observer of nature of all his contem- he, on Bower's advice, became a member of 
poraries. He borrowed from none of them, I Gray's Inn and special pleader about 1785. 
his manner was his own ; he was a pattern to ' For some years he held the office of clerk of 
others whose greatest merit was that they ' indictments on the Chester circuit. He wore 
had sometimes tolerablv imitated him. In himself out with hard work, and died at his 
dressing a character to the greatest exactness chambers in Clifford's Inn 29 Sept. 1805, 
he was remarkably skilful. . . . He could be i leaving a large familv ill provided for. He 
extremely ridiculous without stepping into ' wrote, in 1787, the* Crown Circuit Assistant,' 
the least impropriety to make him so' {Apo- ■ in 1790 and 1799 edited the sixth and seventh 
/(wy,ed.Bellchambers, 422-3). Cibber speaks ' editions of the * Crown Circuit Companion,' 
01 the great admiration of Congreve for Dog- and in 1800 brought out an edition of Hale's 



fett. In private affairs Doggett is said to * Pleas of the Crown.' 
ave been * a prudent, honest man* (p. 323), nAj^r Tj«t • a«nt miu 
and obstinate in standing upon his rights. 
A story is told of his resisting successfully 



[Law List; Gent. Mag. 1805.] J. A. H. 

DOGMAEL, also called Dogvael, Saint 
(6th cent.), was an early Welsh saint. Of 



an attempted act of oppression on the part of his life and date no authentic particulars are 
the lord cliamberlain. Tony Aston, in his j recorded, though the numerous churches de- 
* Supplement to Colley Cibber,* pp. 14, 15, tells dicated to and reputed to be founded by him 
of an attempt of Doggett to plav Phorbas ' are ample evidence of the fact of his exist- 
in *(Edipus, 'which was interrupteJ bv laugh- ence. He is said in the * Achau y Saint ' to 
ter, and closed his progress in tragedy. He I have been the son of Ithael, the son of Cere- 
calls him * a lively, spract man, of very good ' dig, the son of Cunedda, the famous legen- 



Doggett are found in the * Tatler' and the but the Benedictine priory at that place was 
* Spectator.' Doggett's one comedy, * The the foundation of Martin of Tours, the Nor- 



Country AVake,' 4to, 1690, is a clever piece, 
the authorship of which, on no good autho- 
rity, has been assigned to Cibber. It was re- 
duced by Cibber into a ballad farce, entitled 
* Flora, or Hob in the Well,' which was played 
80 late as 1823. 

According to George Daniel {Merrie Eng- 
land^ ii. 18), the only portrait known is a 



man conqueror of Cemmes, in the earlier 
half of the twelfth century. This does not pre- 
vent an early Celtic foundation from having 
been on the same spot. The other churches con- 
nect ed with Dogmael's name are St. DogweFs 
in Pebidiog, Monachloeddu, and Melinau,all, 
like the more famous foundation, in the mo- 
dem Pembrokeshire, wliich may therefore be 



small print representing him dancing the | regarded as the region of the saint's life and 
Cheshire Round, with the motto * Ne sutor | chief cultus. He is said to have been also 
ultra crepidam.' This print Daniel repro- the patron saint of Llanddogwel in Anglesey. 
duces. A memoir appears in Webb's * Com- His festival is on 14 June. 



pendium of Irish Biography,' Dublin, 1878, 
p. 153. A portrait of Doggett is in the read- 
ing-room of the Garrick Sub. It shows him 
with a fat face and small twinkling eye, but 



is of dubious authority. 132, ed. Caley, Ellis, and Bandinel.] T. F. T. 



[R. Rees's Welsh Saints, p. 211; Achau y 
Saint in W.J. Rees's Lives of Cambro-British 
SHints, p. 265 ; Acta Sanctorum (June), iii. 436 
(Paris, 1867); Dugdale's Monasticon, iv. 128- 
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DOHARTY. JOHN (1677-]75r)), ma- Cat. of Dublin Graduates; Smyth's Law Officm 

thematician. ^S<?o I^ougharty.] of Ireland.] B. BL B. 

DOHERTY, JOHN (178;5-18(>0), chief DOIG, DAVID (1719-1800^ phUolopt, 

justice of Ireland, l»ni in 17K5, son of John was l)orn at Monifieth, Forfarahire, in 1/19. 

Doherty of Dublin, was educated in Trinity His father, who was a small fanner, died 

College, where h«* graduated H.A. 180(5, and while he was an infant, and his mother 

LL.I). 1814. He was called to the Irish bar marriecl again. The stepfather, however, 

in 1808, joining the Leiuster circuit, and re- treated him kindly. From a defect of eve- 

ceivedhis silk gown in \X'2S. His progress sight he did not learn to read till his twelfth 

in the legal profession was not rapid, though year, but such was his quickness that in thiee 

he was generally ullowed to be a man of very years he was successful in a Latin competi- 

clear intellect, with great powers of wit and tion for a bursary at the university ot St. 

oratory. From 18i>4 to 1?<L>() he was reprt»- Andn»ws. Having finished the classical and 

sentative in parliammt for the iM^rough of phila^ophical course with distinction and 

New Ross, county Wexford ; and at the proceetftHl B.A., he commenced the studj of 

general election in tlie hitter year he was divinity, but scruples regarding the >\e6t- 

rt»tumed, by the influence of the Ormonde minster Confession of Faith prevented him 

family, for the city of Kilkenny, in opposi- from entering the ministry. Ho had taught, 

tion to Pierce Somerset Butler. He Ijecame I'rom 1749. the parochial schools of Monifieth, 

solicitor-general on 18 June 1827, during the his Inrthplace, and of Kennoway and Falk- 

administration of Canning, to whom he was land in iMfeshire, when his growing reputa- 

related on his mother's side, and was re- Hon gained for him the rectorship of the 

elwted for Kilkenny against the same ojh grnmniur school of Stirling, whicli office he 

ponent as before: in 1828 he was elected a cont inu«*d to fill with rare ability for upwards 

bencher of the King's Inns, Dublin; and on of forty years. In addition to Greek and 

2:3 Dec. 1830 he was nppointed lord chief liUtin 1 )oig had mastc 



i])point ed lord chief l^at in 1 )oig had mastered Hebrew and Arabic, 
irt of 
a seat in the privy 



justice of the court of common pleas, with and was generally well read in the history 
•ivv council, on the promotion and literature of the Fast. The universitv 



of Lord Plunket to the lord chancellorship of of Glasgow conferred on him the honorary 

Ireland. As a judge he was calm and pains- degree of LL.D., and on the same day he 

taking, but his knowledge of the law as a receivtnl from St. Andrews his diploma as 

science was not thought to ]>e very profound. M.A. He was also elected a fellow of the 

He was much more in his element in the Hoyal Society of Edinburgh, and a fellow of 

House of Commons, and there he had soon the Society of Anti(}uanes of Scotland. 

become a successful debater, taking a leading I )oig's first known appearance in print was 

part on all Irish questions, and gaining the sonii^ twenty juiges of annotation on the 

commendation of such men as Brougham, *rjaberlunzi«*-man,* inserted in an edition of 

AVilberforce, and Manners Sutton. He had a that and another old Scottish poem, *Christ*s 

commanding figure, a fine voice, elegant die- Kirk (»n the (irt^m,* which was published in 

tion, and great fluency. His encounters in 178l* by his friend and neighbour John Cal- 

the house with O'Connell were frequent, lander of Craigforth. After an inter\-al of 

He especially distinpui.sht»d himself against ten yeai-s he published * Two Letters on the 

CVConnell in the debate on * the Doneraile Savage State, addrossecl to the late Lord 

conspiracy,* 15 May 18:K). An overwhelm- Kaims,'4to, London, 1792, in which he seeks 

ing majority pronounced in his favour, and to rt^fute the judge's not very original views 

■ 1 * i.v 1 ., ,. , - , .. .1 •_•.__- i-.'^ P .\ human 

f the 
these 
Lord 

ret ire from the judicial bench, with the view Kainus, who was passingthe Christmas vaca- 

of resuming his position in the house, and tion at Blair Drummond, a few miles from 

subsequently a rumour verv widely pnivailed Stirling, and who was much struck with the 

of his own anxiety to tr^* hfs delwit ing powers learning, ability, and fairness of his anony- 

in the House of Lords. * Unsuccessful specu- mouscorresjxmdent. Having soon discovered 





[Gent. Mag. 1850, xxxiv. new ser. pt. ii. 668; and thougli neither of them could boast of 
luual Register, 1850, xcii. chron. 266 ; Todd's making a convert of his antagonist, a cordial 



Anuual 
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friendship took place trom that day, and a We8tmin8ter,which preferment he exchanged 
literary correspondence began, which suffered ; in 1479 with Dr. AV alter Oudeby for the pro- 
no interruption during their joint lives' , vostship of the collegiate church of Cott«r- 
(Tytler, Memoirs of Lord Kaimen, 2nd edit., ' stock, near Oundle. In July 14()7 Doket was 
ii. 185-93). Lord Kaimes survived until ' collated to the prebend of Ryton in Lichfield 
1782. Doig's next publication was entitled Cathedral, which he exchanged for the chan- 

* Extracts from a Poem on the Prospect from cellorship of the same church in 1470, an 
Stirling Castle. I. The Vision. II. Carmore office which he resigned 6 July 1476 (Lb 
and Orma, a love tale. III. The Garden. | Neve, ed. Hardy, i. 684, 622). Fuller calls 
rV. The King's Knot. V. Three Il^ns, | him * a friar,* but for this there appears to 
Morning, Noon, and Evening,' 4to, Stirling, ' be no foundation beyond the admission of 
1796. Besides his separate works Doig con- himself and his society into the confraternity 
tribut ed to vol. iii. of tne* Transact ions 'of the of the Franciscans or Grey Friars in 1479. 
Royal Society of Edinburgh a dissertation Tlie great work of Doket 's life waf* thefoun- 

* On the Ancient Hellenes.* A continuation dation of the college, which, by his prudent 
which he forwarded to the society was lost administration and his adroit policy in se- 
and never appeared. He also wrote in the curing the patronagti of the sovereigns of the 
third edition of the * Encyclopoedia Bri- two rival lines, develoT)ed from very small 
tannica' the articles on * Mythology ,' * Myste- beginnings into the well-endowed society of 
ries,' and * Philology.' They attracted great Queens' College, Cambridge. The foiinda- 
attention, and brought their author into cor- tion of King's College by Henrj^ VI in 1440 
respondence with some of the most eminent appears to have given the first impulse to 
scholars of that day, among whom were Dr. Doket's enterprise. In December 1446 he 
William Vincent, afteni'ards dean of West- obtained a royal charter for a college, to 
minster, and Jacob Bryant. consist of a president and four fellows. Eight 

Doig, who was mamed and left issue, died months later, Doket having in the mean- 
at Stirling on 16 March 1800, aged 81. A ■ while obtaineii a better site for his proi^sed 
mural tablet, with an inscrintion in com- buildings, this charter was cancelled at his 
memoration of his virtues ana learning, was own request, and a second issued by the king 
raised by his friend John Ilamsay of Debtor- 21 Aug. 1447, authorising the refoundation 
tyre. The town of Stirling also erected a ' of the college on the new site, under the 
marble monument to his memory, which name of * the College of St. Bernard of Cam- 
contains a Latin epitaph written by himself, bridge.' With a keen sense of the advan- 

Besides Latin and English poems Doig left tages of royal patronage, Doket secured the 
many treatises in manuscript. A list of the protection of the young queen Margart»t of 
more important is given in * Encyclopaedia Anjou for his infant college, which was a 
Britannica,' 8th edit. viii. 92. second time refounded by her, and, with an 

[Dr. David Irving in Encyclopaedia Britannica, ' emulation of her royal consort's noble bounty, 
8th edit., viii. 90-2, reprinted in the same author's received from her the designation of *the 
Lives of ScoUish Writers, ii. 313-24 ; The New Queen s College of St. Margart»t and St. Ber- 
Statistical Account of Scotland, vol. viii. (Stir- nard.' There is no direct evidence of Mar- 
ling) 422, ix. (Fife) 938, xi. (Forfar) 666; Tytlers garet having given any pecuniary aid to 
Memoirs of Lord Kaimes, 2nd edit. ii. 185-93; I)oket's design, but Henry VI granted 200/. 
Nimmo's Hist, of Stirlingshire, 3rd edit. ii. 63- to it as being the foundation of his *most 
65 ; Chambers's Biog. Diet, of Eminent Scots- jg^p ^nd best beloved wife,' and the names 
men(ed Thomson).!. 449-60; Anderson's Scot- ^f ^^^^ ^f 1^^,^ court appear on the roll of 
tish Nation, n. 89-40 ; Conoll/s Biog. Diet, of benefactors 
Eminent Men of Fife.] G. O. | rpj^^ foundation-stone was laid for the 

DOKET or DUCKET, ANDREW (d. queen by Sir John AVenlock, her chamber- 
1484),first president of Queens' College, Cam- lain, 15 April 1448, and the quadrangle was 
bridge,wa8,accordingtoDr.Caius and Arch- 1 approaching completion when the outbreak 



Before 1439 he was presented by Corpus transferring his allegiance to the house of 
Christi College to the vicarage of St. Botolph, 1 York, succeeded in persuading the new queen, 
Cambridge, ofwhich,on the restoration of the I Elizabeth Woodville [q. v.], to renlace the 
great tithes, he became rector 21 Oct. 1444. support he had lost by accenting the patro- 
He resigned the rectory in 1470. Subse- nage of the foundation of her imfortunate 
quently he was made one of the canons or pre- predecessor and former mistress. Doket was 
bendariesof the royal chapel of St. Stephen's, 'no stranger to the new queen, who must 
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have felt a woman's pride in carrying to a 
conclusion a scheme in which Margaret had 
exhibited so much interest, and which had 
naturally spread to the ladii^of her household. 
Elizabeth described herself as * vera funda- 
trix jure successionis/ and though there is no 
documentary evidence of her haying helped 
it with money, the prosperity of the college 
was due to her influence with her husband, 
and she gave it the first code of statutes in 
1475. As owing its existence to two qutjens- 
consort, the college was henceforth known as 
* Queens' College,' in the plural. Doket 's 
policy in st<.^ring his young foundation so 
successfully through the waves of contend- 
ing factions fully warrants Fuller*s character 
of him as * a good nud discreet man, who, 
with no sordid but prudential compliance, so 
poised himself in those dangerous times be- 
twixt the successive kings of I^ancaster and 
York that he procured the favour of both, 
and so prevailed with ( jueen Klizalx'th, wife 
to King Edward IV, that she perfected what 
her professed enemy had begun' (Hist, of 
Vniv. of Cambr. ed. 1840, p. 162). Doket 
al.-^o succeeded in ingratiating himself with 
the king*s brother, Richard, and obtained 
his patronage and liberal aid. As Duke of 
Glouccst^T, he founded four fellowships, and 
during his short t^snure of the throne largely 
increased the emoluments of the college by 
grants of lands belonging (in right of her 
mother) tohisQueen Anne, who had accepted 
the position of foundress and patroness of 
this (college. These estates were lost to the 
collcg(i on the accession of Henry VII. The 
endowments were also augmented by Doket 's 
offer to place the names of deceased persons 
on the bf 'de-roll of the college in return for 
a gift of money. Doket governed his college 
prudently and successfully for thirty-CMght 
years, having lived long enough to see his small 
foundation of four fellows grow into a flourish- 
ing society of seventeen, and his college richly 
endowed and prosperous under the patronage 
of three successive sovereigns. He died 4 Nov. 
1484. His age is not stated, but he was pro- 
bably about seventy- four. His will, dated 
2 Nov. of the same year, is printed by Mr. 
Seurle in his history of the college (p. 60^. 
He was buried by his desire in the choir of his 
rollege chapel, * where the lessons are read.' 
His gravestone with the matrix of his incised 
effigy existed in Cole's time (c. 1777), but 
it has now disappeared {Cole MSS. ii. 17, 
viii. 124). Ashe is styled *magister' to 
the last, he was probably not doctor either in 
divinity or in any other faculty. Mr. Mullin- 
ger writes of him : * We have evidence which 
would lead us to conclude that he was a 
hard student of the canon law, but nothing 



to indicate that he was in any way a pro- 
moter of the new learning, which already 
before his death was beginning to be heaid 
of at Cambridge ' ( Unic, <^ Cambr. i. 817). In 
spite of the great names which add dignity 
and ornament to the foundation of the couege, 
there can be no doubt that Doket must be re- 
garded as the true founder of Queens' College, 
and that t he words of Caius express the simple 
truth, that * his labour in building the college 
and procuring money was so gpreat that there 
are those who esteem the magnificent work to 
have been his alone' (Hist. Acad. Cant, 70), 
so that he is justly styled in the history of 
benefactors * primus prcsidens ac digntssimus 
fimdator h ujus collegii.* He made a catalogue 
of the library of his college, consisting of 
21)0 volumes, iu 1472, and also an inventory 
of the chapel furniture in the same year. 

[Soarle's Hist, of the Queens* College of St. 
Mftrgnrot and St. Bernard, pp. 2-104, issued by 
tlui CHmhridge Antiquiirian Society, 1867 ; Mal- 
lingefs Univ. of Cambr. vol. i.; Fuller's Ilistof 
Univ. of Cambr. pp. 161-3; Willis and Clark's 
Archit**ctural Hist, of Univ. of Cambr. i. Izii-v, 
ii. 1-11. iii. 438.] E. V. 

DOLBEN, DAVID (1581-1033), bishop 
of Bangor, bom in 1581 at Segrwyd, near 
Denbigh, was of a respectable family of some 
position, whose names constantly occur in 
the municipal and commercial records of that 
town. His father's name was Robert Wynn 
Dolben. In 1602 he was admitted into' St. 
John's College, Cambridge, where he still re- 
mained in l(iO(), when he wrote some verses 
on the death of a former fellow. Sir Edward 
Lewknor. In 1(509 he proceeded master of 
arte. On 1 8 Jan. 1 61 8 he was appointed vicjir 
of Ilacknf^y in Middle.sex, which benefice he 
held nntil'May 163:3. In 1621 he was made 
vicar of Llangemiew in his native county. 
In 1625 he became prebendary of Vaynol, or 
the golden prebend, in the cathedral of St. 
Asaph, a post he held until 16;^^, just before 
his death. In 1626 he was sworn capital 
burgess of Denbigh . In 1 627 he became doctor 
of divinity. Towards the end of 16^31 he was 
appointed' bishop of Bangor. He was elected 
on 18 Nov., and the temporalities restored on 
the same day. lie was consecrated on 4 March 
1631 2 by Archbishop Abbot at Lambeth, on 
which occasion he distributed four pounds 
to the archbishop's servants. A Mr. Austin 
preach(»d the sermon. Dolben was, however, 
m failing health. In June 1633 hunters after 
bi^^hoprics declared that he was * crazy and 
very sickly,' and intrigued for the succession 
to his post. In the autumn of the same year 
he was seized with a mortal sickness at the 
town house of his see in Shoe Lane, Holbom, 
where he died on 27 Nov. He was buried 
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in Hackney parish church, where his monu- 
ment, containing a half-length statue and a 
eulogistic description of him, still remains. 
On 11 Nov., just before his death, he left 
30/. to repair the * causeway or path that 



tired from the bench in 1720, and died in 
1722. He seems to have had scholarly tastes, 
as Dryden mentions in the postscript to his 
translation of the * yEneid ' that Dolben had 
made liim a * noble present of all the several 



runs from Hackney Church to Shoreditch, editions of Virgil, and all the commentaries 
for the benefit of the poorest sort of people, of these editions in Latin.' Dolben married 
that maintain their livelihood by the carriage Anne, eldest daughter of Tanfield Mulso of 
of burdens to the city of London.' The sur- ; Finedon, Nortliamptonshire, by whom he 



plus was to be devoted to the poor of the 
parish in which most of his active life was 
spent. He also left 20/. to buy Hebrew books 



had one son, John [q. v.], who succeeded to 
the title. 

[Welch's Alumni Westmonast; Inner Temple 
for St. John's College Library. His successor , Books : Wotton's Baronetage ; Smyth's Law Ot!i- 
as bishop, Edward Griffith, dean of Bangor, cer8ofrreland;Luttrell'«Kelrttion of State Afftirn, 
was recommended by Dolben himself for the iii. 643, v. 49; Pari. Hist. iv. 1347, v. 30, 37, 
post. Dr. Dolben, archbishop of York, be- 546, 962, 1 123-6, 1230. 1327, vi. 43, 290-4,448, 
longed to the same family, to which Arch- '^93, 923, 1252 ; Swift's Works, ed. Scott, iv. 
bishop Williams was also related. ! ^^'^-l J- ^- ^• 

[Bakers Hist, of St. John's Coll. Cambridge, , . DOLBEN, JOHX (1025-1686), arch- 
ed. Mayor, pp. 264, 339. 677 ; D. R. Thomas's bishop of York (1683-6), was the eldest sou 
Hist, of St. Asaph ; Cal. of State Papers. Dom. of Dr. William Dolben [q. v.], prebendary of 
1631-3 pp. 84, 283, 1633-4 pp. 110, 318; Wood s Lincoln and rector of Stanwick, Northamp- 
Athenffi Oxon., ed. Bliss, ii. 881 ; Browne Willis's tonshire, where he was born 20 March 1625. 
Survey of Bangor, pp. 111-12; Le Neve's Fasti ; His mother was niece to Lord-keei)er Wil- 
Eccles. Angl. ed. Hartiy, i. 85, 106 ; Robinson's liams, on whose nomination when twelve 
Hist, of Hackney, ii. 22, 108, 167, 364 ; J. Wil- years of age he was admitted king's scholar 
liams's Records of Denbigh and ita Lordship, ; ^t Westminster, and educated there under 
^- ^30.] T. F. T. ; D^ Bug^y |-q ^, j j^ ^^q^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^1^ ^^^ 

DOLBEN, Sir GILBERT (1658-1722), | of fifteen, he was elected student of Christ 
judx^e, eldest son of John Dolben [q. v.J, | Church, Oxford, and was * the second in order 



archbishop of York, bom in 1658, was edu- 
cated at Westminster School and at Oxford, 
taking, however, no degree, and was called 
to the bar of the Inner Temple in 1081. He 



of six succeeding generations of one family 
who passed through the same course of edu- 
cation, and did good service in their day to 
church and state.' Two years after his elec- 



sat for Kipon in the parliament of 1685, and : tion he composed a set of Latin iambics to 
for Peterborough in the Convention parlia- ' celebrate the return of Charles I from Scot- 
ment of 1688-9. In the debate on the state land in 1641, which were published in a work 
of the nation (January 1689) he argued with , entitled * Oxonia Eucharist ica.' AVhen two 
great learning, force, and reasonableness that I years later Oxford became the central posi- 
the conduct of the king in quitting the realm tion of the royal military operations, twenty 
amounted to an abdication. He represented of the hundred students of Christ Church be- 
Peterborough in almost every parliament be- came officers in the king's army (Wood, An- 
tween 1689 and 1707. He oppo.sed Sir J. ' na^, ed. Gutch, ii. 478). Of these Dolben 
Fenwick's attainder in 1696, on the ground , was one of the most ardent. He joined the 
that his conduct, though treasonable, was royal forces as a volunteer, accompanied the 
not heinous enough to justify parliamentary army on their northward march, and rose 
proceedings, but ought to be tried by a court | to the rank of ensign. At Marston Moor, 
of law. He was appointed to a puisnejudge- 2 July 1644, while carrying the colours, he 
ship in the court of common pleas in Ireland waswoundedintheshoulderbyamusketball. 
in 1701. In the debate on the Aylesbury This, however, did not prevent his taking an 
election case (Ashby v. White) in 1704, he active part in the defence of the city of York, 
supported the claim of the House of Com- . then beleaguered by Fairfax. During the 
mons to exclusive jurisdiction in all questions siege he received a severe shot-wound in the 
arising out of elections. He was created a thigh, the bone of which was broken, and he 
Yjaronet in 1704, and elected a bencher of his was confined to his bed for twelve months. As 
inn in 1706, and reader in 1708. In 1710 ^ a reward for his bravery he was promoted to 
and 1714 he was returned to parliament for ; the rank of captain and major. But in 1646, 
Yarmouth, Isle of Wight. Concerning his j the royal cause becoming hopeless, the army 
life in Ireland little is Known except that he j was disbanded, and Dolben returned to Christ 
waa on bad terms with the Earl of Wharton : Cliurch to pursue the studies which had been 
during that nobleman's yiceroyalty. He re- | thus rudely interrupted. Being now of M. A. 
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standing he took tliat degree 9 Dec. 164-7, by side of the great quadrangle undertaken br 
accumulation, without the usual preliminary | Dr. Fell. In commemoration of this moni- 
of the B.A. degree (AVooD, Fcuti, ii. 103). , ficenc« his arms as archbishop of York are 
On tlie parliamentary- visitation of the uui- . carved on the roof of the great gateway 
versity the following year, he replietl to the ' erected by Sir Christopher Wren. On 3 Oct. 
demand whether he would submit to the au- of the same vear he took his D.D. degree, in 




question; until it was | thesametimetotheli\'ingof Newington-cum- 
further ex])lainedhe could not make any direct Brit well, Oxfordshire, on the king^s presenta- 




dentshipf and his name was removed from the , ness, whicli he bees he will expedite, adding 
books ot the house. Of the next eiglit yt'arft of , that he * will send any money that may be 
Dolben's life we have no record. In 1056 he wante<l.' Such powerful advocacy was* not 
was orduine<i by Bishop King of Chichester, ' in vain. On the :29th of the following April 
and the next y^'ar he married Catlierine, he was installed prebendary of Cad£ngtoQ 
daughter of Kalph Sheldon, esq., of Stanton, Major in the cathearal of St. Paul's, his wife's 
Derbyshire, the niKje of Dr. Slieldon, afVer- uncle, Sheldon, being bishop of London, and 
wards archbishop of Canterbury. Mr. Sheldon the following year, 11 April 1662, became 
had a house in St. Aldates, Oxfonl, where i on his nomination archdeacon of London, 
Dolben found a home until after the Restora- , and shortly afterwards vicar of St. GiWs, 
tion. During this period DoUx'n shares with ' Cripplegate. The next year he rose to the 
Fell [q. v.l and AUestree |^q. v.] the honour of ! higher dignity of the deanery of Westmin- 
having privately mainta ned the service and ster, being installefl 5 Dec. 1662. It is re- 
adininistered the sacraments of the proscribed i corded to his cre<lit that on his appointment 
church of England in defiance of the penal ' as dean heat once gave up his parochial bene- 
laws. Tlw place of meeting wjis tlie house i iices, and in 1664 resigned his archdeaconry, 
of Dr. Thomas Willis [q. v. J, the celebrat^id , Ilis stall he held till he was advanced to the 
physician (whose sister Fell had married), episcopate in 1666. Canon Overton remarks : 
op|)osite to Merton College, to which, writes | * Perhaps the fact of Dolben having married 
\Vood, *most of the loyalists in Oxford, es- i Sheldon's niece was no hindrance to his pro- 
pecially scholars ejected in 1048, did daily | motion ; but he deserved it by his merits. 
resort* (Atherue O.ron. iii. 1050). This He was a man of great benevolence, gene- 
courageous act of loyalty to their church was rosity, and candour, noted as an excellent 
commemorated by the pencil of Sir Peter | preacher, describe<l by Hickes {Afemoint of 
Lely in two pictnrt^s, one hanging in the | Conifier, p. 189) as very conversable and 
deanery ut Christ C/hurcli, and a copy of the j popular, and sucli evt^ry way as gave him a 
other, which belongs to Dolben's descendants I mighty advantage of doing much good/ &c. 
at Finedon Hall, in the hall of the same col- 1 {Life in the Ewjluh Churchy p. ii3). ('om- 
lege. Tlie three divines are ])aintcd seated • bt»r himself speaks of him »is * a prelate of 
at a table, in their gowns and bands, with great presence, ready parts, graceful con versa- 
open prayer-books before them, Dolben oc- ^ tion, and wondrous generasity-(ilfe?woirj?,u.s. 



cupying the centre, with AUestree on the 
right hand and Fell on the left. These pri- 



p. 212). In October U)60, when the regicides 
were lying under sentence of death, Dolbt>n 



vat« services were continued until the lie- : was commissi<med, in conjunction with Dr. 
storation. Dolben's services insured honour- Barwick [q. v.], dean of St. Paul's, to visit 
able re(;ognition. But preferment was hardly ' them in the hope of persuading them to con- 
rapid enough to satisfy his expectations. As | demn their act. They began with the mili- 
earlyas April 1660 Dolben and AUestree peti- I tary divine, Hugh Peters, in the hope that 
tioned the crown for canonries at Christ he might use his influence with his crom- 
Church {^State Papertt^ Dom. p. 8()), to which , panions, by whom * his prophecies were re- 
they wtjre appointed within t-en days of one ' gardcd as oracles.* Their exhortations, how- 
another, AUestree on the 17th, Dolben on i ever, entirely failed (Banoick's Life, p. 295). 
27 July ; in the words of South's consecration i Dolben was elected prolocutor of the lower 
sermon, * returning poor and bare to a col- house of convocation, in succession to Dr. Bar- 
lege as bare, after a long persecution.' The . wick in 1064, and appointed clerk of the closet 
bareness of his college he did his best to re- ! in the same year, a position of great difli- 
trievc as soon as he had the means, contri- culty in so licentious a court, which he filled 
buting largely to the erection of the north with courage and dignity (iSto^ePa;>er«, Dom. 
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p. 617). Dolben's tenure of the deanery of 
Westminster was marked by the frank energy, 
sound good sense, transparent candour, geni- 
ality, and generosity which rendered him one 
of the most popular of the ecclesiastics of his 
day. On the very day of his installation he 
prevailed with a somewhat reluctant chapter 
to make the abbey an equal sharer with them- 
selves in all dividends, a plan which secured < 
the proper repair of the building, till the change 
of system in the present century. As dean he 
also resolutely maintained the independence 
of the abbey of all diocesan control. As a 
preacher he rivalled in popularity the most 
celebrated pulpit orators of his day. People 
crowded the abbey when it was known he was 
to preach, and Dryden has immortalised him 
in his * Absalom and Achitophel * ( vv. 868-9) 
as 

Him of the western dome, whose weighty sense 
Flows in fit words and heavenly eloquence. 

The few sermons which exist in print prove 
that this popularity was by no means un- 
deserved. They are * clear and plain, written 
in a pure and terse style, with something of 
the downright abruptness of the soldier in 
the subject, argued out admirably in a very 
racy and practical fashion ' (Overton, Life 
in the English Churchy pp. 243-4). He at 
first preached from a manuscript, but a hint 
from Charles II induced him to become an 
extempore preacher, and * therefore his preach- 
ing was well liked of (Wood, Life^ cxii). 
During his residence at Westminster as dean 
the great tire of London broke out (1666), 
and the dean, * who in the civil wars had often 
stood sentinel,* gathered the Westminster 
scholars in a company, and marched at their 
head to the scene of the conflag^tion, and 
kept them hard at work for manv hours 
fetching water from the back of St. Dun- 
stan*s Church, which by their exertions they 
succeeded in saving {^Autobiography of J. 
Taswellf Camd. Soc. p. 12). 

On the death of nishop Warner, Dolben 
was chosen to succeed him in the see of Ko- 
chester, to which he was consecrated at Lam- 
beth Chapel by his uncle, Archbishop Shel- 
don, 25 Nov. 1666, the sermon being preached 
by his old friend and fellow-student, Dr. Ro- 
bert South, from Tit. ii. 16 (Soxjth, Sermons^ 
i. 122 if). The income of the see being very 
small, he was allowed to hold the deanery of 
Westminster in commendam (Stat^ Papers, 
Dom. p. 267), thus inau^rating a system 
which continued till the time of Horsley, by 
which the income of a poor suburban bishopric 
was augmented, and a town residence provided 
for its occupant. He occupied the deanery for 
twenty years tillhis translation to York, being 



' held in great esteem by the inhabitants of 
Westminster,' and spoken of as ' a very good 
dean ' (Stanley, Memoirs of Westmifister Ab- 
bey, p. 46 1 ). Dolben at once began at his own 
cost to repair the episcopal palace at Brom- 
ley, which had suiiered severely during the 
Commonwealth, a work recorded by Evelyn, 
who more than once speaks in his * Diary ' 
with much esteem of his * worthy neigh- 
bour ' (Diary, 23 Aug. 1669, ii. 43; 19 Aug: 
1683, ib, p. 183; 15 April 1686, ib. p. 252). 
Dolben had been scarcely bishop a year when 
the fall of Clarendon involvea him in tem- 
porary disgrace at court. Pepys mentions 
in his * Diary,' 23 Dec. 1667, the suspension 
of the Bishop of llochester, who, together 
with Morley of Wincliester, * and other great 
prelates,' was forbidden the court, and de- 
prived of his place as clerk of the closet. He 
also records a visit paid to Dolben at this 
time at the deanery, 24 Feb. 1668, in com- 
pany with Dr. Cliristopher Oibbons, for the 
purpose of trying an orgun which he was 
thinking of purcmusing, when he found him, 
though * under disgrace at court,' living in 
considerable state Mike a great prelate.' * I 
saw his lady,' he continues, *oi whom the 
Terrae Filius at Oxford was once so merry, 
and two children, one a very pretty little boy 
like him (afterwards Sir Gilbert Dolben 
[q. v.]), so fat and black' (Pepys, Diary, ii. 
430, iii. 329, 333, ;i66, :i8o). That Dolben's 
disgrace with Charles was not lasting is proved 
by nis appointment as lord high almoner in 
1(575, ana when five years later the death of 
Archbishop Sterne of York vacated that see, he 
was selected as his successor. He was elected 
* in a very full chapter ' 28 July, and enthroned 
26 Aug. 1683, amidst the universal acclama- 
tion 01 the citizens. Burnet, who disliked 
him as having, as he believed, when engaged 
on the * History of the Reformation,' used 
his influence to hinder his researches in the 
Cottonian Library, under the apprehension 
that he would 'make an ill use of it ' (Oum 
Time, i. 396, fol. edit.), and who sneers at 
him as * a man of more spirit than discretion, 
an excellent preacher, but of a fine conver- 
sation, which laid him open to much censure 
in a vicious court ' — records that * he proved 
a much better archbishop than bishop' (ib. 
p. 590). Beyond the commendation of men 
such as Evelyn, we have little if any evi- 
dence of liis administration of the see of 
Rochester. His short archiepiscopate was 
one of much vigour. Thoresby tells us that 
' he was much honoured as a preaching bishop, 
visiting the churches of his diocese, and 
addressing the people in his plain, vigor- 
ous style^ (Diary, 1 May 1684). His first 
business was to reform his cathedral, which 
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he sought to make ' a »emiuar^ and nursery , and one daughter, Catherine^ who died n 
of christian virtue.* With this view he col- , infancy. He bequeathed his chapel plate t 
lated the admirable Dr. Comber, afterwards , the altar of York minster, and above thre 
dean of Durham [({. v.], to the precentorship, : thousand volumes of great value to it« h 
where he proved his earnest coadjutor m brary. His only published works are tJire 
his unwelcome but salutiiry reformations, sermons preached before Charles IE : (DUi 
Among these was the restoration of the Job xix. 19, preached at Whitehall on Goo 
we*)kly cele])ration of the holy communion, > Friday 1664; (2) on Ps. liv. 6, 7, also befor 
which had fallen into desuetude. Thecluinge the king on ^20 June 1665, on the thuda 
was strongly opposed by the canons, lie also, giving for the defeat of the Dutch off Hu 
* though with great temper and moderation/ wich, June 3; (3) on Ps. xviii. 1-31, oa 
according toThoresby, strongly urged the ol>- 14 Aug. 1660, on the defeat of De Ruytei 
servancoof saints' days in all the churches of -Jo July (see Fepyis Diaru of that date] 
his diocrese, defending the institution from the There are also two copies of Latin Terses n 



charge of Romish sujH^rstition. The best of printed by his dt^cendant, the Rev. Dolbei 
the clergy and laity of the diocese deemed ' Paul: (a) on the return of Charles I fion 
themselves * very happy ' in their archbishop, Scotland, 1641 : (A) on the death of the ftin 
so * very active in his station.' ( )u his journey cess of Orange in 1660. 
from London to York just before Piaster 16S6 His person was commanding, but over 
he slept at an inn in a room infectc<l with the i corpulent ; his complexion dark. His cous 
small-pox. On Good Friday he preached in tenance is described as open, his eye liveh 
the minster pulpit. On Easter luesday the and piercing, his presence majestic, his gene 
disease declared it^^elf, uccompanit'd wUli a ral aspect of extraordinary comeliness. Be 
lethargic seizure, and on the following Sunday sides the historical picture already mentione< 
he died at his palac** of Bishopthorpe, on the by Lely, and engraved by Loggan, Bromlej 
improvement of which he had spent a large ' mentions a portrait by Huvsman, engrave< 
sum, his end being due. according to his friend by Tompson. Portraits of bolben exist alsi 
l)r.Comber,*ratliertojfriefat the melancholy I in Christ Church Hall and in the deanery 
prospect of public affairs/ James II using his ! Westminster (engraved in 1822 by Robeil 
utmost endeavours to destroy the church of i Grove), at Bishopthorpe, and at Finedon 
Kngland, than to tht; small-pox (Comber, Me- ' Hull. 

wioiW, p. 211 ). He wni« buried on the north . [^xvelch's List of Queen's Scholars. Westmin 
side of th.» south aisle of \ ork minster, under ^^^^ . Wood's Athonw Oxon. vol iv. eol. 188, 868 
a marble moniiment bearing his effigy robed Gruinirer's BioR. Hist. iii. 24.5-7. ed. 1775 
and mitred, with a hmg epitaph recording , Tjmwell's Autobiography, p. 12 (Camd. Soc.) 
the cliiMf facts of his life, from the^ wen of Memoirs of Comber, pp. 186-9, 212 ; Beilford's 
his chaplain, the Rev. Leonard Welstead. Life of Warwick, p. 295; Buruet's Own Time 
Kvelvn speaks of the death of the archbishop, i. 396. o90, fol. ed ; Thoresljy's Diary, i. 172. ii 
*mv special lovinjr friend and excellent neiijh- 425, 436, 439, 440; Kvelyn's Diary, ii. 43, 163, 



bour,'Vs*an inexpressible loss to the whole 2^2; Pepys's Diary, ii. 430. iii. 329. 333.366 
to his province especially, being ' ^«''>; C-damy's Own Time, ii. 228; Hie - 




as a member of the legislature than as a pre- \ cian, the younger son of Archbishop Dolben 
late. * No one of the bench of bishops,* writes | [q. v.], was baptised in Christ Church Gathe- 
Sir VV. Trumbull, *I may say not all of ! oral, Oxford, on lJulyl6(>± lie matriculated 



them, had that interest and authority in the from Christ Ciiurch, Oxford, on 23 MarcL 
House of Lords which he had ... he was ' 1078, but his name does not appear in th»j 
not to be browbeaten or daunted by the ar- ! printed list of graduates. His parents inte>ndet] 
rogance or titles of any courtier or favourite. I him for the study of the law, and he was duh 
His presence of mind and readiness of elocii- j called to the bar at the Temple, but took tc 
tion, accompanied with gooil breedinjof and ; bad company, spent the greater part of th« 
inimitable wit, gave him a greater superiority ' fortune niherited on his father's death ii 
tlian anv other lord could pretend to from 1686, and withdr»^w with the remnant of his 



his dignity of office ' (^History of KocJiettterf 



means to the West Indies, where he sue- 



1772). By his wife, who survived him twenty ' ceeded in marrying a rich wife. Ilis uncle 
years, dying and being buried at Finedon, he ■ thejudge,soon afterwards sent for him l>ackt< 
had two sons, Gilbert [q. v.] and John [q. v.], i England, but the old temptations proved toe 
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fltronff for his character, and he once more 
abandoned himself to gaming. Through the 
influence of his adviser in ecclesiastical mat- 
ters, Bishop Trelawny, then, as was mali- 
ciously asserted, * in hopes of a translation,' 
Dolben was returned to parliament at a bye- 
election for the borough of Liskeard in Corn- 
wall on 21 Nov. 1707, and sat for that con- 
stituency until his death. lie now took to 
business energetically and often acted as 
chairman of committees. As the son of an 
archbishop and the great-nephew of another. 
Archbishop Sheldon, he was put by Godol- 
phin, for whom he was ' a great stickler,' in 
the front of the battle over Sacheverell's im- 
peachment. On 13 Dec. 1709 Dolben brought 
the doctor's sermons under notice of the House 
of Commons ; next day he was ordered to im- 
peach Sacheverell at the bar of the House of 
Lords, and on 16 Dec. acquainted the com- 
mons that he had executed their instructions. 
The accused petitioned to be allowed his li- 
berty on bail, a committee was appointed to 
search for precedents, and the report was 
made by Dolben (22 Dec. 1709). The articles 
of impeachment against Sacheverell, drawn 
up by a committee of the House of Commons, 
were reported to the house by Dolben on 
10 Jan. 1710, and two days later he carried 
up the articles * to the House of Ijords, ac- 
companied by a great number of members.' 
He was one of the managers of the impeach- 
ment, but his exertions overtaxed his bodily 
powers and he broke down in health. He 
retired to Epsom, and, * to the great ioy and 
exultation of Dr. Sacheverell's friends,' said 
a newspaper of the period, was carried off by 
fever on 29 May 1710, * at that very hour, 
eleven in the forenoon, when Dr. Sacheverell 
was order'd to attend his tryal.' By the 
heated adherents of this excited parson he 
was denounced in many publications, and 
Wilkms, in his 'Political Ballads' (ii. 84), 
quotes the following epitaph upon him : 

Under this marble lies the dust 

Of Dolben John, the chaste and just. 

Reader, read softly, 1 beseech ye, 

For if he wakes he'll straight impeach ye. 

Among the pamphlets relating to him are : 
1. ' A Letter written by Mr. J. Dolbin to Dr. 
Henry Sacheverell, and left by him with 
a friend at Epsom,' 1710, p. 10 ; composed 
as a letter of repentance. 2. * A true De- 
fence of Henry Sacheverell, D.D., in a Letter 

to Mr. D n [Dolben]. By S. M. N. O.,' 

1710. 3. * An Elegy on the lamented Death 
of John Dolben.' 4. * The Life and Adven- 
tiues of John Dolben/ 1710, pp. 16. His 
wife was Elisabeth, second daughter and co- 
heireas of Tanfield Mulso of Finedon, North- 

TOL. XT. 



amptonshire ; her elder sister, Anne, married 
his elder brother. Sir Gilbert Dolben, to whom 
John sold his moiety of the family estates. 
Dolben's two sons died abroad in his life- 
time (William, the elder, whose portrait was 
gainted by Kneller in 1709 and engraved by 
mith in 1710, dying in 1709, aged 20), and 
Maiy, one of his three daughters, died on 
24 June 1710, aged 8. He was buried in 
Finedon Church imder a large grey-marble 
tombstone; his widow sur\'ived until 4 March 
1736. Their two surviving daughters lived 
to maturity and were married in Westminster 
Abbev. 

[Chester's Westminster Abbey Registers, pp. 
40, 41, 77; Le Neve's Knights (Harl. See.;, 
pp. 314-15; Betham's Baronetage, iii. 135-6; 
Bridges's Northamptonshire, ii. 258-61 ; Noble's 
Continuation of Granger, ii. 210; Miidan's Sache- 
verell, pp. 52, 55; Luttrell's Relation of State 
Affairs, vi. 523-88; Hearne's Collections (Doble), 
ii. 327-41, 456; Boase and Courtney's Bibl. 
Comub. iii. 1158.] W. P. C. 

DOLBEN, Sir JOHN (1684-1766), di- 
vine, bom at the archiepiscopal palace of 
Bishopsthorpe,near York, on 12 Feb. 1683-4, 
was the only son of Sir Gilbert Dolben [q. v.], 
a jud^e of the common pleas in Ireland, by 
his wife Anne, eldest daughter and coheiress 
of Tanfield Mulso of Fineaon, Northampton- 
shire. John Dolben, archbishop of York [q. v.], 
was his grandfather. Admitted on the founda- 
tion of Westminster in 1700, he was nominated 
a canon's student of Christ Church, Oxford, 
in 1702, and was there a pupil of Dr. John 
Freind,proceeded B.A. on 22 Jan. 1704, M.A. 
on 8 July 1707, and accumulated the degrees 
in divinity on 6 July 1717. He was collated 
to the sixth stall at Durham on 2 April 1718, 
and to the eleventh ('golden^ stall in that 
cathedral on 17 July 1719 (^LBNEVB,/<!W/t,ed. 
Hardy, iii. 814, 319) ; in the last-named year 
he became rector of Burton Latimer and vicar 
of Finedon, Northamptonshire (Bridges, 
Northamptonshire, ed. malley, ii. 224, 260). 
On 22 Oct. 1722 he succeeded his father as 
second baronet, was elected visitor of Balliol 
College, Oxford, on 22 June 1728, in suc- 
cession to Dr. Henry Brydges, and was also 
subdean of the queen's cha]>el. To Dolben 
Anthony Alsop [q. v.] inscribed the poems 
numbered v, vi, x, xv, xviii, xx, xxi, xxiv, in 
the second book of his Latin odes (4to, Lon- 
don, 1762, pp. 40-4, 50-3, 64-0, 69-71, 72-6, 
79-80) ; two other odes occur at pp. 97 and 
139 of the manuscript additions in the copy 
in the British Museum. He also maintained 
a warm friendship with Atterbuir, and for 
some time after the bishop's banisnment ap- 
pears to have paid him an annuity (Atter- 
BUBT, Correspondence, ed, Nichols, 1789-98, 
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ii. 870, 402, iii. '2:i, v. 107, :IO.S). lie jIumI at wtst * to bo mlded to the lej^iicy of my co?* 

Fiiuilon oil 20 Nov. 1750, a;r»Hl 73, ami was William Middletoir (n^. in P.^C. C. 105, i 

buried tlnTi'. 1I<' m.irrij'd tho Hon. Kliza- John). By his wife, Klizabeth, daiig-hter 

beth Digbv, s«*coiid dan'rhtiT of William, lord Captain Iliif^di Williams of Co^^hwillun. Ct 

Di^'by, who died at Aix in Provence, 4 Nov. narvonshire, he left three sons: John *a. v 

17:W)! His portrait bv M. Dahl is in Christ afterwurtls archbishop of York; Wlllia; 




died at the a^re of I'i^rhtVH'ijrht on 20 March Thomas Wot ton in 1741, writes: ' I ha 

1814, represented Oxford TnivJTsity during; li^'iird mvfather often say y'his prandfath^ 

Si'ven parliaments from 17().Still IWHJ, when Dr. William Dolben, was nominnteil to t 

he retired. He always ^(ave his steady siij)- '. bishoprick of Gloster,but y* upon his fallii 

port to Wilberforoti's "measures for the'aboii- extreumlj' ill the instruments were suspend 

ti(m of the slave trade. His portrait by M. till he died' (Addif, M.S. 24Ii>0, f. 26o i 

Drown is at Christ Church {Cukstkh,' Ref/. Gloucester, however, was held by Dr. Go 

of WefffmiiiJffer Abht-y, pi>. 52, 18 /?.) frey Gi^odman from 1024 until 1040. It 

[Wi-lch's Alumni Wi'stm.m. (18.)2), pp. 17.), "^'^^ likely that Dolben was to have be 

21.5, 237, 238, 331 ; Wotton's IJjinmetajxf (K>"»- *>i'*^»^P ^^ Danpror, to which se«? his relati^ 

bcr and JohnM)n). iii. 10-11 ; Hfthjim's H.iron.'t- Dr. David Dolln'n [q. v.], was consecrated ' 

age, iii. 136-7; llistorioAl Register (Chr^molo- 4 March 16^)1-2. 

pical Diary), v. 4. vi. 32, vii. 30. xvi. 31 ; Wo^^l's [WVlch's Alumni Westmon. (18.52), pp. 71- 

Collojxos and H-dls (dutdO. Apinn-iix, p. 292; 11.5,160, 210, 387 ; WofKrsAthpna»<^xon.(BIi-i 

Evans's Cat. of Knffi-ave«lP«»rtr:tiKi. 101 ; A«Uit. iv. 808-9; Wotton's RmjncTaj!*- (Kiml)er a 

MSS. 24120, If. 202-61. 29001, If. 2.58. 2.59.1 JohnsoiO, iii. 8-9; Ik'iham's R-mim-tage. i 

rt. G. 132-3; ChestiT 8 Westminster Abbev Rei^i>te 

DOLBEN, WH.LI AM (^7. lfi.31), pre- p. 18i».l " (>; G. 

bendary of Lincoln, bishop drsijrnatc, came DOLBEN, SiK WILLIAM! (//. \m\ 

of a family Ion;,' seated at Se^^rwy^l in Di*n- jud<re,sec(md sim of the Ri>v. William Dolbt 

bipfhshire, but was born at Hav»'rfordw*'st, D.l). [(|. v.], rector of Stanwick. Northam 

Pembrokt'shir<*, thf» (mly son of John Dalbin tonshire,by Fdizabeth,dauj:hterof HujfliW 

or Dolbin of that town, by his wif«? Alic«', Hams of Co^jrhwillan, Carnarvonshire*, ai 

daiig-hter of Richard Myddrlton of Denbitdi, niece of Archbishop Williams jj. v." [\o 

andsistt-r of Sir Thomas Myd(l»'lt<m of Cliirk k«'eper U^2I-o), was admitted to the Inn 

Castl«», !)i'nbi;rhshir«*. and of tlu' famoiis Sir Temple in 1017-J^, and oall«*d to th»» bar 

Hii^Hi Myddi'lton. Hi* was «'<lucat<'d on th»» 105.'). He received the decree of M.A. at 

foundat ion of West minst rr, wln»nce he passed ford in 1 6lV5, on t he occasion of the incorpor 

to (Mirist (^hurch, Oxford, in 1(>()3. He was tion ad eundem of the Earl of Maiichestt 

author of Latin elef^nacs in ' Musa Hospitalis whose secretary lie was. In 1072 he w 

Keclesiie Christi Oxon. in adv»'ntum Jacobi elected a bencher of his inn, and in DCO r 

Kepis, AniKfi Ui'jrin;e, Honrici principis ad corder of Lcmdon, and knighted. Tie to< 

eandem Kcclcsiam,' Ito, Oxford, U)0."). He the de^rree of s«TJeant-at-law in 1077, ai 

wasinstituteil rector of Stanwick, Xorthamp- shortly afterwards was a])pointfd kin^*s s« 

tonshire, 8 Nov. 102.% and on the same day j«*ant. Archbishop Shehhui made liimstewa; 

to the rectorvof Benefield in tin* same count v of the see of Canterburv — a post which he r 

(Bkidges, Norfhampto7n*fiire^ ed. Whallm'', si<rned inliwB, when Koper North succeed 

ii. UJ."), 3iW). On .31 \\vr. 1020, beinjjj then him. On 4 April 1(^78 lie opened the case f 

D.D., ho became prebendary of Caistor in the the crown on tiie trialof the i^arl of Pembrol 

church of Lincoln ( Le Xevb, Fn^i^ ed. Hardy, by liia peers in West minster Hall for the mil 

ii. 128), a prefennent which he owed to the der of r^athaniel Cony. The earl. w*ho hi 

lord keep^T, Bishop Williams, whose niece quarrelled with Cony in a tavern and brutal 

he had married. I)oll)en died in Stiptember kicke<l him to death, was found puilty 

1031,and was buried at Stanwick on the 10th manslaughter. On 23 Oct. 1078 Dolben w 

of that month (parish register). He was so created a puisne judge of the king's bene 

beloved by his parishioners that during his Inthiscapacity he helped to try many persoi 

last illnessthcyploughed and sowed his glebe ' su.spectedofcomplicityinthesuppiiseaiwpi 




1631, he left 20/. to the town of Haverford- j Ga8Coigne( 1680), and Edward Fitzharrisai 
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Sir Miles Stapleton (1081). Luttrell (i?«/rt- of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, Br. Francis 

tion of State Aff'airs,ir266)wTitea,\\nd(iTdsLte Glissou, Samuel IJotley, shorthuud wTiter, 

April 1683: 'This vacation, just before the and others. They are mostly prefixed as 

term, Mr. Justice Dolben, one of his majesty's frontispieces to their works, and are to be 

justices of the kind's bench, had his quietus found separately in the collection of the print 

sent him; many think the occasion of his re- room at the ikitish Museum, 
moval is because he is taken to be a person [Rcdgmve's Diet, of Artists ; Strutf a Diet, of 

not well aflfected to the quo warranto against Engravers ; Bromley's Cat. of Kngraved British 

the charter of the city of London.' lie was Portraits ; Lowndes's Bibl. Man.] L. C. 

reinstated on 11 March 1688-9. lie appears 

to have been a zealous protestant, and in- DOLLOND, GEORGE (1774-1852), op- 
disposed to the toleration of the Romanists, tician, was bom in London on 2o Jan. 1774. 
Roger North describes him as 'a man of good In early life he bore his father's name of 
parts ... of a humour, retired, morose, Hu^gins, but changed it by royal patent to 
s,nd very insolent,* When a judge, North Dollond on entering into partnership with 
8ays he proved 'an arrant peevish old snarler,' his maternal uncle, Peter Dollond [q. v.], 
And * used to declare for the populace.' He who took charge of his education on his 
died of apoplexy on 25 Jan. 1694, and was father's premature death. Froin Mr. George 
buried in the Temple Church. John Dolben Lloyd's seminary at Kennington he was sent 
[q. v.], archbishop of York, was his brother, early in 1787 to leani the trade of mathe- 

[Inner Temple Books; Wotton's Baronetage. ^^^'^^^ instrument-making in Mr. Fairbone's 

iv. 95; North's Autobiography, ed. Dr. Jetsopp, manufactory, and m March 1/88 commenced 

iii. 112; Wood's Fasti Oxon. (Bliss), ii. 285; nis apprenticeship to his uncle. A severe 

Cobbett's State Trials,vi. 1322, vii. 964, viii. 326, illness m 1792 kept him long between life 

523 ; Luttrell's Relation of State Affairs, i. 609, and death ; but he recovered, served out his 

527, iii. 269 ; Foss's Lives of the Judges.] | time, and showecl such diligence and ability 

J. M. R. that he was placed in exclusive charge of the 

DOLBY, CHARLOTTE HELEN SAIN- 'nat^eniatical <lepartment of the establish- 

TON (d. 1885), musician. [See Sainton- "*?"* {" ''*• 5*"' » OhurcLyard He was ad- 

Dolby! mitted to partnership in>ovember 1805, and 

'■' after his uncle's retirement in 1819 con- 

DOLLE, WILLIAM (Jl, 1070-1680), ducted the business alone until his death at 

engraver, was employed bv the booksellers his residence in Camberwell on 13 May 1852, 

in engraving portraits and frontispieces. His at the age of seventy-eight. He was a tho- 

<jngraving8 are weaklv and stitHy executed, roughly skilled mechanician and optician, 

and show little merit or originality. The and the numerous instruments constructed 




which shows the author seated at his writing- and Travancore were ecjuipped by him j he 
table, while above are portraits in ovals of | mounted for Mr. Dawes in \&iO the five-foot 
his friend Nathaniel Parker of Gray's Inn, equatorial employed in his earlier observa- 
and of Nostradamus himself. In the first tions of double stars {Mejti. R. A, Soc, viii. 
edition (1670) of Izaak Walton's * Lives ' the 61 ) ; and built similar but larger instruments 
portraits of Sir Henry Wotton and Richard for Admiral Smyth, Lord Wrottesley, and 
Hooker are by DoUe, the former being a re- Mr. Bishop. 

duced copy oi an engraving by Lombart, and Dollond s * Account of a Micrometer made 
the latter of one by Faithome. In the *lle- I of liock Crystal' was laid before the lloyal 
liquiee Wottonianae' (1672) there are po> I Society on 25 Jan. 1821 {Phil. Trans, cxi. 
traitsofSir Henry Wotton, llobertDevereux, 101). This improvement upon the Abb6 
earl of Essex, and George Villiers, duke of , Rochon's double-refracting micrometer con- 
Buckingham, by Dolle, the last named a poor ! sis ted in employing for the eye lens a sphere 
reduction from Delff's engraving. A small ' of rock crystal, the rotation of which on an 
portrait of John Milton by Dolle, a reduced axis perpendicular to that of the telescope 




edition of 'Paradise Lost' (1674). Other : Dawes found such instruments, owing to the 



portraits engraved by Dolle are those of John 
Cosin, bishop of Durham, Robert Sanderson, 
biahop of Lincoln, Dr. Mark Frank, master 



exquisite definition given to them by Dol- 
lond, a useful adjunct to the wire micrometer 
in the measurement of close double stars 

2 
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(Mem, It A. »Soc. xxxv. 144 ; Gill, Enct/cL \ a Catalogue of the iMtromenta sold by Dolkwl 
Brit xvi. 202). Dollond also independently in 1829 is contained in Astr. Nach. riii. 42.] 
invented in 1819, and waa the first to con- A, M.C. 

struct, a micrometer similar to the ^ diop- DOLLOND, JOHN (1706-1761), opti- 
tric ' one described by liamsdeu in 1779, in 1 cian, was bom at Spitalfields on 10 June 
which the principle of the divided lens was ' 1706, ofHuguenot parents, who had fled firom 
adapted to the eye-piece. Dr. Pearson pro- Normandy to London on the revocation of 

r..p_... _..!_._ — : V..4. ^ijg g^ict of Nantes. The conjectuped originil 

spelling of their name as d'Hollande iznplia 

^ , ^, tnat they were of Dutch extraction. Dollond . 

ii. 184). I was brought up to the hereditaiy trade of | 

On 13 April 1821 Dollond communicated silk-weavmg, and his father's death, while he I 
to the Astronomical Society a * Description ^as still a child, compelled the sacrifice of 



of a Rejwating Instrument upon a new con- \ hig education to the necessities of his fiunilj. 
struction' {Mem, i?. A. Soc. i. 55), a kind of i But no impediments could debar him fm 
altazimuth in which the repeating principle self-improvement. His studies embraced 
was applied to both vertical and horizontal Latin, Greek, anatomy, theolo^, no lesstban 
circles ; and on 14 Nov. 1823, * A Short Ac- ' algebra and geometry ; and his recreation at 
count of a new Instrument for Measuring the age of fifteen consisted in solving pro- 
Vertical and Horizontal Angles * {ib, ii. 126), blems, drawing figures, constructing sundiak, 
otherwise called a * double altitude instru- j &c. An early marriage restricted his little 
ment,* with which altitudes could be taken ' leisure; yet he contrived, by curtailing sleep, 
by direct and reflected vision simultaneously, to attain proficiency in optics and astronomy, 
thus dispensing with level or plumb line, the subjects of his later and lasting devotion. 
His * Account of a Concave Achromatic] In 1752,his eldest son. Pet er Dollond [q.v.]. 
Glass Lens as adapted to the "Wired Mi(;ro- ^ having set up as an optician, he abandoned 
meter when applied to a Telescope, which gilk-weavingtojoinhim, and rapidly attained 
has the Power of increasing the Magnifying the practical skill for which his theoretical 
Power of the Telescope without increasing ' acouirements had laid the foundation. Hi« 

.r _ 1^- A. r*i... \f: *.^- W'^c-.w, > ,««o ^. ^x v-i» -.1 1 J ^ij - 




a skilful application of Barlow's concave < Berlin Memoirs ' for 1747 (p. 274) had en- 
lens to the micrometer, specially designed to deavoured to substitute for it a hypothetical 
meet Dawes's needs in double-star measure- principle permitting the colour-correction of 
ment, and highly approved by him. Dol- ' telescopes by the employment of combined 




tions in the Object-Glasses of RefractingTele- 
scopes* (xlviii. 289). Because Newton, c«i 
the strength of his celebrated * eighth experi- 



By its means, varying atmospheric pressure, ' him to send to Euler, and communicate, with 
temperature, force and direction of \\'ind, his reply, to the Royal Society. It appeared 
rainfall, evaporation, and electrical pheno- | in the * Philosophical Transactions * with the 
mena registered themselves simultaneously title * A Ijctter concerning a Mistake in M. 
during periods limited only by the length of ', Euler's Theorem for correcting the Aberra- 
paper on the roller. 

Dollond took an active part in the founda- 
tion of the Astronomical Society in 1820, 

and attended diligently at the council meet- ment ' (described in his * Opticks,' 8rd edit 
ings until near the close of his life. He was p. 112), had despaired of correctinfir colour- 
elected a member of the Royal Society on aberration by a multiplicity of refractions, 
23 Dec. 1819, and was one of the original Dollond declared it to be * somewhat strange 
fellows of the Royal Geographical Society, that anybody nowadays should attempt to 
He observed the partial solar eclipse of 1 do that which so long ago has been demon- 
7 Sept. 1820 at Greenwich (Mem, H. A, Soc, strated impossible.* A geometrical investi- 
i. 138). In his business relations he set an gation by Klingenstiema, a Swedish mathe- 
example of probity and punctuality ; he was matician, nevertheless showed the inconsis- 
highly esteemed in private life, and enjoyed tency with known optical phenomena of New- 
the friendship of the leading scientific men tWslaw of dispersion, the truth of which was 
of his time. assumed by Dollond . Unon hearing of this in 

[Monthly Notices, xiii. 110; Jonm.'Geog. Soc 1755 he, however, decided to repeat the fiinda- 
1 853, p. Ixziii ; R. Soc Cat of Scientific Papers ; mental experiment upon which the contested 
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principle had been made to rest. The results 
and the process by which they were arrived at 
-were set forth in his memorable ' Account of 
«ome Experiments concerning the different 
Refrangibility of Light/ read before the Royal 
Society on 8 June 1758 {ib. 1. 733). Adjust- 
ing prisms of water and glass so as to produce 
«qual and contrary refractions, lie found that 
the rays issued, parallel to their original di- 
rection, yet strongly coloured. The comple- 
mentary experiment of producing, by similar 
means, refraction without colour was per- 
formed with equal success early in 1757. 
Object-glasses, however, constructed on this 
plan proved defective, owing to their short 
radii of curvature and consmuent excessive 
spherical aberration, and DoUond proceeded 
to look out for corresponding properties in 
various kinds of glass. Towards the end of 
the same year, accordingly, he began to grind 
wedges of flint and crown, and apply them 
together so as to produce opposite refractions. 
His success went far beyond his anticipations. 
The difference in the dispersive power of the 
wedges thus combined was so great tliat an 
object viewed through tliem remained per- 
fectly colourless when the refraction by the 
flint was to that by the crown in the propor- 
tion of two to tliree. 

Thus was established the completely novel 
principle of the dependence of dispersion upon 
the nuality of the refracting substance. The 
problem of the colour-correct ion of t<»lescopes 
was thereby (speaking broadly) solved, but an 
increase of the spherical defect was a penalty 
which, at first sight, appeared formiduble. 
This too, however, Dollond divined a means 
of removing by equalising opposite errors, * and 
thus at last,* he concluded, * I obtaintMi a per- 
fect theory for making obiect-glasses, to the 
apertures of which I could scarcely conceive 
any limits' (p. 742). Very narrow limits were, 
indeed, set to aperture by the backward state 
of the glass-maKinflf art ; while the practical 
difficulty of working curved surfaces with 
the requisite precision was very great. Yet, 
* after numerous trials,' and by * resolute per- 
severance,' it was overcome, and refractors of 
the new kind, three feet in length, proved the 
equals of those of forty-five feet constructed 
by the older methods. The earliest * achro- 
matics ' (a name bestowed bv Dr. Bevis) had 
•double object-glasses, but I)ollond quickly 
perceived the advantage of dividing tlie bi- 
convex crown lens into two of lower curva- 
ture, between which a biconcave flint lens 
was inserted. These triple objectives were, 
however, at first employed only with a con- 
cave eye-piece, and were rendered generally 
available oy Peter Dollond in 1766. 

The invention of the achromatic telescope 



was rewarded with the Copley medal in 1758, 
though Dollond wus not then a member of 
the Koval Societv. After his death it was 
found to have been anticipated. An action 
for infringement of patent brought by Peter 
Dollond in 1766 against one Champness of 
Comhill was defended on the ground that 
Chester More Hall [q. v.] had, thirty-three 
years previously, made perfectly similar in- 
struments. Tlie fact was proved ; but Lord 
Mansfield held that 'as Ilall had confined 
the discovery to his closet, and the public were 
not acquainted with it, Dollond was to be 
considered as the inventor.' The plaintifiT 
obtained 250/. damages, and the decision has 
ever since been regarded as a leading case on 
the subject (H. Blackstone, ii. 469 ; Gent. 
Mag, 1766, p. 10i>, 1790, p. 890; Kanyard, 
Monthly Notices, xlvi. 460). 

Before working out his grand discovery, 
Dollond bestowed much attention on the 
eye-pieces of telescopes, and by a combination 
01 five or six separate lenses succeeded in 
widening the field, while giving greater dis- 
tinctness to the image. The particulars were 
embodied in a * Lett<jr to Mr. James Short, 
F.RS., concerning an Improvement of Re- 
fracting Telescopes,' read before the Royal 
Society on 1 March 1758 {Phil. Trans, xlviii. 
103). To the same body he imparted, on 
10 May 1753, * A Description of a Contriv- 
ance for Measuring small Angles,' and on 
25 April 1754 * An Explanation of an In- 
strument for Measuring small Angles ' {ih, 
pp. 178, 551). This was in efl^ect the modem 
heliometer. For I^ouguer's twin object- 
glasses Dollond substituted a single one di- 
vided into two equal segments, moveable 
along their line of section, and the whole 
revolving round its optical axis. Their mu- 
tual displacement was measnr«,'d by a vernier 
fastened to the brasswork holding one of the 
halves, so as to slide along a scale attached 
to the other. By this means he proposed to 
measure the spheroidal compression of the 
planets, the elongations of Jupiter's satellites, 
and the lunar diameter. Thre<; types of 
* divided object-glass micrometer ' were indi- 
cated by him, of which only the first has 
held its ground. To the third, adapted to 
reflectors, htj ffave his own preference, and 
it was immediately carried into execution 
by Short, but has never proved really useful 
(Gill, Encycl. Brit. xvi. 250). 

Towards the close of his life, Dollond occu- 
pied himself with computing almanacs for 
various parts of the world, one of which, for 
the meridian of lUrbadoes, anno 1761, was 

E^ossessed by his grandson, George Dollond 
q. v.] Early in 1761 he was elected a member 
ot the Royal Society, and appointed optician 
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to thfliiiivr.ljntlii>«'niMyiii<'iiti>ftht'.«e honour:* Dollond worthily continued his fat t 
was ol* brit'f dnnifion. Wiiile cn^ni^nMl, on ' preut work of developing the rapabilii 
.*K) Nov. 17(J1, in an inirnsf and ]>rolon^t'd of the refracting telescope. Yet he w:i« 
ptiidyof C'lainiiit's tnatisr i>n the motions of, mathematician, and obtnined hii« ivsulrs 
the m<»on, hf wji** struck with apoplexy, and assiduous trials and the cunning of hi*i 
ditnl in a tew hours, a^^«'(l 0,5. Hf. lelt two sons and hand. .John Bernoulli, yvhn viMted li 
and thni? dau^'hters, onr of whom married and ins|H'cted his workshops in 17()t), hul 
his Cflt'hrated ajjprfntic-i*, .les-e Uam'^dcn. on rt»e«ird his astonishment at the scai 
Th»* only authcntii- account of his lite was tlu'Oi-etical knowledjre pn.sse8sed hy 90 ^ 




I Imy 

of his face were marked with deep tiiouirht ment uuulv. by Mr. Peter l.>i>]loiid in his ni 

and retlecti<»n; but in his intercojirst? with Telescopes: in a Letterto James Short .F.ll.: 

his family and friends he was cheerful and read In'tori' the Koyal Society on 7 Feb. 17 

nllectionaie; and his lanii-uap* and Sentiments (Phil. 7Vr?//x. Iv. 64). The prreat Hdvant<i 

are distinctly rememberi'd as always makinpf of this combination (consistiiif; of two cc 

a stroujjf impression i»n the minds (»f tliose vex crown lenses with one doublt^K*onca 

with wlu)m he conversed. His memory was of tlint ) was that it preatly re*luced t 

extrai)r<iinanly retentive. and amidst theva- spherical error, and hence ndinitted of i 

riety of his reading he could recollect and creased a pert ur»»s, Dollond a cconl in fflvc<i 

quote the nio.-t impurtant pa.'^sapes of every st r net ed two telescopes on this ]»rincipl»^,o 

book which he had at any time pfrus.'d.* five, the other (purchas«'<l for the l!ovaI 

[KellvV Life ot' .Ic.ln.' Dolloiul. privatolv f^'i'vntory Hjinv andahalf feet infcK^al'len-i 

printed.* sul.-!;uiiiallv npn^dM.vd in IMiil. Mul'. '»'»^" *'* '^J niches aperture and of excelle 

xviii. 47 (ISOn, aiid in J'hil. Trans. ALrid- P'Tfonnance ; and was hmd«'re«l from a fi 

X. 341 (lIuttMii), I80U; \h\i\\is I^i Franco l'r.»- ther advance in the .same dirwtion only 1 

tc-sstante (ind eil.i. V. \'.\^ \ (nilU-rv of Port niits. the dijhculty of procurinjf suitable pifr 

iii. 12, witti en-iniviajx hy Possilwhiie fruni a off^lass. The improvement was universsul 

lK)rtrnii of Dollniid in iho KDV.d ()l»sorv«tf»ry ; recoLHUsed and accepted. 
Gent. Ma^^ 1820. p. «)0 ; Iliittons Phil. and Mat'h. » A hotter describincT some Additions ai 

DiiM. ; (Jrain's lliM. ..f i'hvs. Astronomy, y. o.M ; Alterations made to Hadley's* (^mdrant, 

Bailly's Hi>t. de lA-tr. Mndorne. liu 110; Mon- render it mon.» serviceable at Sea,' iiddn'S* 




of an A])paratus a]»])lied to tht» I'>niat«»ri 

DOLLOND, PKTKK (ir:K)-l.^L>()), (.pti- Instrument for correcting: the KiTors arisii 

cian, eldest sonof.loloi Dolhmd q. v. \ was ' from the JJefraction in Altitude' was iu 

boni in Lon(l»)n in 17.'K). lie was l)rini^'-ht up ])arled to the same body by ^laskelvne r 

to his father's trade of silk-weavintr, which for -I .M:irch 1770 (//;. Ixix. 'S-Vl). l\y the a]»pl 

somey».'arsth(!y carried on tojjether at Spital- cation in front of the object -f» lass, and tl 

fields. Hut Pet«T had hi«:hera«<j)iratinns. He retrulated movements of a concave and a c-n 

had learnt much on optical subjects from in- vex lens, a di>placoment of the iina^^'. 

tercourse with hi> father. an<l conceived the was shown, could be produced ecjuul an 

])roject of settinp^ up laisiness as an optician contrary to that by atmo-spheric refracti(»n. 

under his ;ruidance. In l7o() he accf)rdin^'ly In 1 7M> Dolloud ])ubli<hed * Some Aecoui 

took a shoj) lor tin' ])urj)ose near the Strand, of the Uiscovery made by the late Mr. .loh 

whence he removed, two or three years later, Ihdlond, K.IJ.S.. which led to the ^mn 

to the W(dl-known premise's in St. Taiil's lni]>rovement of llefractinjr Tele.st»oi)es, i 

Churcliyar«l. rnex])ected fame, patronap'. order to correct some Misre])n«sentation>. i 

and success re warded the venture. From 17.VJ Foreiirn Publications, of that DiscovtTv.* X 

to 17H1 he enjoyed his lather's act iveco-<ipera- thout^h read before the Koyal Soci(;tv/it wai 

tion ; he admit ted his brother, John Dollond, by the decision of the council, excluded froi 

to j)artnersliip in 17<»(>; and replaced him, the * Philoso])hical Transactions,' and wa 

after his death on (> Nov. 1804, with his accordingly cin'ulated in a sepai-att* form b 

nephew, George Dollond ,'<j. v.] lie himself the author. It contained a tem]H'nite an 

retired from business in 18P.). i lucid narrative of the stejw by which th 
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elder Dollond had attained the invention of Downside, near Bath. On leaving Downside 
the achromatic lens, and explained the falla- ■ he studied architecture for a while at Preeton 
cious result of Newton's well-known experi- in Lancashire, under the guidance of Joseph 
xnent on the subject by his (highly probable) Aloysius Hansom, the inventor of the two- 
uae of Venetian glass, the dispersive power wheeled cabs of London. He was invited by 
of which was approximately equal to that of the Bookers to join their establishment at 
water. | 61 New Bond Street. In 1840 he entered into 

DoUond^s workshops were very extensive; partnership with his cousin, Thomas Booker, 
they turned out reflectors of the Gregorian ' and the title of the firm became Booker & 
form, besides refractors, and nearly all kinds Dolman. Not long afterwards the property 
of optical and astronomical instruments in passed entirely into Dolman*s possession. On 
British use. A heliometer, or * object-glass 12 Jan. 1841 he married Frances, daughter 
micrometer,* constructed by him is preserved of James and Apollonia Coverdale of In- 
at the lioyal Observatory, Cape of Good gatestone Hall in Essex, by whom he had 
Hope, but has not been used since 1868. an only son, the Very Rev. Charles Vincent 
With a similar instrument bv the same artist ; Dolman of Hereford, canon of Newport. In 
Bessel measured in 1812 tlie distance be- 1838 Charles Dolman started a new series of 
tween the components of 61 Cypii; and its i the * Catholic Mac'azine,* which came to a 
high qualities suggested the ac(}uisition from close in 1844. In March 1845 he established 
Fraunhofer of the famous Konigsberg helio- * Dolman^s Magazine,' which was continued 
meter (Gill, 2i/i(yc/. ^nV. xvi. 252). Among until the close of 1849. His energies were 
Dollond's minor improvements may be men- afterwards directed to the publication of 
tioned an * eirometer * (1811), a* goniometer,' works of a costly character, many of them 
a 'patent binnacle compass, illuminated by richly illustrated, and several still highly 
prismatic reflection' (1812), and an * im- valued as specimens of typography. Con- 
proved achromatic telescope, made with brass sj)icuous among these were llock's * Church 
sliding tul>es' (1800). He observed the ofour Fathers,' Kenelm Digby's* Broad Stone 
transitof Venus on 3 June 1769 from Green- of Honour,' and Barker's * Three Days of 
wich, and was for upwards of thirty years a Wenslevdale.' In 1850 Dolman completed 
member of the American Philosophical So- the publication of the fifth edition, in 10 vols, 
ciety. He brought (1766-8) several success- 8vo, of I-.ingard'8 * History of England,' con- 
ful actions against opticians for infringement taining the annalist's last corrections. The 
of his father's patent (RAyxARD, Monthly ex])ensive character of the works issued from 
Notices, xlvi. 460). the press by Dolman involved him at last in 

In 1817 Dollond took a residence on Rich- embarrassment. In 1858 he had exhausted 
mond Hill, which he occupied for three all his capital, and tried to form his business 
years. A few days after his removal to into a limited liability coinpany, called the 
Kennington, on2 July 1820,hedied, aged90. Catholic Bookselling and Tublishing Com- 
widely regretted by the friends whom his pany. Dolman withdrew to Paris, where, with 
social qualities had attracted and by the in- the help of friends, he set up a small busi- 
digent whom his liberality had relieved. He ness at No. 64 Rue du Faubourg St. Honors, 
left two daughters, one the widow of Dr. His health, always delicate, gave way, and 
John Kelly [q. v.], the other married to the he died there on 31 Dec. 1863, his widow 
Rev. Mr. Waddington, rector of Tuxford, dying in her sixty-sixth year, on 2 March 
Nottinghamshire. 1885, at Erith. 

[Gent. 3Iag. xc. pt. ii. 90; Bernoulli's Let- [Personal recollections of the writer and me- 
tres Astronomiquea, p. 65; Button's Phil, and moranda by Charles Dolman's only son, the Very 
Math. Dictionary, i. 311 ; Madler's Gesch. der r^^. Canon Dolman of Horeford ; see also Gil- 
Himraolskundo. i. 452, 469; Bailly's Hist, de low's Bibl. Diet, of the English Catholic8,ii. 87- 
I'Astr. Moderne, iii. 119; Schafliautl, Sirius, 90 1885 1 C K 
xvi. 133.] A. M. C. ' ■' 

DOLMAN, CHARLES (1807-1863), ca.^.^l^^^^^^.^^A^ ^= ^^' **^«^ 

tholic publisher, bom at Monmouth 20 Sept. " /• L -J 

1807, was the only son of Charles Dolman, DOMETT, ALFRED (1811-1887), colo- 

surgeonof that town, by his wife Mary Fran- nial statesman and poet, son of Nathaniel 

ces, daughter of Thomas Booker, a catholic Domett, was born at Camberwell Grove, 

publisher in London. Charles's father died Surrey, 20 May 1811. From 1829 to 1833 

in the year of his birth. His widowed mo- he was at St. John's College, Cambridge, but 

ther in 1818 married as her second husband left without a degree. In 1833 he published 

Mr. Thomas Buckley. Dolman was educated a volume of poems, and contributed verses 

at the Benedictine college of St. Gregory's, to * Blackwood's Magazine ' in 1837, 1838, 
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and 1839. One of the latter, * A Christmas wards Lord Hood), and others, was in 1777 
Hymn/ deservedly attracted general atten- promoted to be lieutenant, and shortly after- 
tion. In 1839 Domett issued a second vo- wards appointed to the Robust with Captain 
lume, a pot»m on Venice. Meanwhile he was Alexanaer Hood, in which ship he was pre- 
living a life of ease, for the most part in Lon- sent in the action off Ushant on 27 July 1 / « 8. 
don, but at times diversified by tours in Europe He was still in the Robust when, under Cap- 
and America. His most intimate friend was , tain Cosby, she led Arbuthnot's line in the 
Mr. Robert Browning, the poet. In 1841 he ' action ofTCape Henry on 16 March 1781 ; was 
was called to the bar at the ^fiddle Temple, and afterwards removed into the Invincible, in 
shartKl chambers with Josepli Amolcl, after- ; which he was present in the action of the 
wards chief justice of Bombay. In May 1842 Chesapeake on 5 Sept. 1781 ; was then taken 
he purchased land of the Now Zealand Com- , by Sir Samuel Hood as his signal officer on 
pany and emigrated to the colony. Mr. board the Barfleur, and ser\*ea in that capa- 
Browning mourned his sudden departure in city in the operations at St. Kitts in Januan* 
the poem entitled * Waring,' first published in 1782 andintne act ion off Dominica on 12Apnl 
* Bells and Pomegranates ' (1842). In New 1782. A few days afterwards. Hood, havmg 
Zealand Domett filled in succession nearly been detached from the fleet, captured four 
all the chief administrative offices. He w^as of the enemy's ships in the Mona passage, to 
colonial secretary for New Muuster (1848), thecommandofoneof which, the Ceres sloop, 
secretary for the whole colony (1851 ), com- Domett was promoted by Sir George Rodney, 
missioner of crown lands and resident mag-is- and stint to England with despatches. On 
trateatllawke'sBay (1853-6), M.P. forTSel- , 9 Sept. he was advanced to post rank and 
son (1855), prime minister (1862-i^), secre- appointed as flag captain to Rear-admiral 
tary for crown lands, legislative councillor, Sir Alexander Hood on board the Queen of 
ana commissioner of old land claims (1864), ' 98 guns, one of the fleet which under Lord 
registrar-general of land (1865), and adminis- i Howe relieved Gibraltar and repelled the 
trat or of confiscated lands (1870). He mar- attack of the enemy off Cape bpartel on 
ried an English lady, and returned to England 20 Oct. 

in 1871. Settling in London, he renewed his During the peace he was actively employed 
acquaintance with Mr. Browning, who had on the coast of Scotland, in the \\'est Indies, 
testified to his continued afl*ection for his old and Newfoundland. In the Spanish arma- 



friend during his absence in his * Guardian 



ment of 1 790 he was again Sir Alexander 



Angel' (1865). In 1872 Domett issued a Hood's flag captain on board the London; 
volume of verse entitled * Ranolf and Amo- ■ nfterwardsne commanded the Pegasus frigate 
lia, a South Sea Day Dream,' descriptive of 1 on the coast of Newfoundland, and the Rom- 
New Zealand scenery and Maori customs, in ney in the Mediterranean, as flag captain to 
which he incidentally eulogised Mr. Brown- 1 Rear-admiral Goodall. When the war with 
ing's genius. A second edition appeared in France broke out in 179.3 he was rt?appointed 
1883. His latest publication was 'Flotsam | flag captain to Sir Alexander Hood in the 
and Jetsam, Rhymes Old and New' (1877), Royal George, in which office he remained 



dedicated to Mr. Browning. He was nomi- 
nated a C.M.G. in 1880. Domett died on 
2 Nov. 1887. 



during seven years and a half, till Hood, 
created Viscount Brid])ort after the battle 
of 1 June 1794, struck his flag in 1800 [see 



Besides the literary work mentioned above, | Hood, Alexander, Viscount Bridportj, a 
Domett was the author of the following I period including not only the battle of IJune, 
official publications: * Narrative of the Wai- j but also that off' I/Orient on 23 June 1795, 
roan Massacre,' 1843: * Petition to the House when Lord Bridport was commander-in-chief, 
of Comm<ms for the recall of Governor Fitz- andtlie mutiny at Spit head in April 1797. In 



rov,' 1845 ; * Ordinances of New Zealand Clas- 
sified,' 1850. 



November 1800 Domett was moved into the 

Belle Isle, from which early in 1801 he was 

[Men of the Time, 12th edit. ; W. Gishome's appointed captain of the fleet ordered for ser- 



New Zealand Rulers and Statesmen (1886), 134 , vice m the Baltic, under Sir Hyde Parker, 
et seq. (with portrait); Dr. Furnivall's Hrown- ' and, after Parker's return home, under Lord 
ing Bibliography.] S. L. L. ' Nelson. On coming back from the Baltic 

I he resumed the command of the Belle Isle, 
DOMETT, Sir WILLIAM (1754-1828), but was shortly afterwards appointed captain 
admiral, entered the navy in 1769 under the ' of the fleet off Brest, under Admiral Corn- 
patronage of Captain Alexander Hood (after- ! wallis, in which capacity he served till the 
wardsLordBridport),and after serving under | peace of Amiens, and again, on the resump- 
Lord Ducie, Captain Elphinstonc (afterwards i tion of hostilities, till 23 April 1804, when 
Lord Keith), Captain Samuel Hood (after- j he was promoted to be rear-admiral. Towards 
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the end of the year he was appointed on the 
commission for reyising the civil affairs of 
the navy [see Briggs, Sib Johk Thomas], 
and in the spring of 1808 to a seat at the 
board of admirauy, which he retained till 
the summer of 1813, when he was appointed 
commander-in-chief at Plymouth. He was 
advanced to be vice-admiral on 25 Oct. 1809, 
and admiral on 12 Aug. 1819. In January 
1815 he was nominated a K.C.B., and G.C.B. 
on 16 May 1820. He died in 1828. His 
nephew. Lieutenant Domett, was lost in the 
Vigilant schooner, accidentally blown up in 
the West Indies, in February 1804 : * apro- 
xnising young officer,* wrote Commodore Hood 
in reporting the event, * who was succeeding 
fast to the skill of his gallant uncle, the cap- 
tain of the Channel fleet.* 

[Marshall's Royal Naval Biography, i. 243.] 

J. j\.. Jj. 

DOMINICUS A ROSARIO. [See D^y, 
Dani£l or Dominic, 1595-1662.] 

DOMINIS, MARCO AKTONIO db 
(1566-1624), divine, was bom in 1566 in the 
island of Arbe, on the Dalmatian coast. He 
was educated, as he tells us, by the Jesuits, 
and was at first a most ardent disciple of 
their system. But as he advanced in theo- 
logy he began to have doubts, arising from 
the rigid way in which prohibited books were 
kept, even from priests and bishops. The 
fathers of the order were proud of his mathe- 
matical and physical attainments, and ob- 
tained for him the post of professor of mathe- 
matics at Padua, and of logic and rhetoric at 
Brescia. Upon his ordination De Dominis 
became a popular preacher. After a time he 
was promoted to the bishopric of Segni, in 
the state of Venice, much to the annoyance 
of the Jesuits, who wished to keep hira in 
their order. He records in his account of 
this part of his life his utter disgust at the 
character of the theology then prevailing, the 
ignorance of scripture, and the abuses which 
were rife among the clergy. Being advanced 
to the archbishopric of Spalatro, De Dominis 
was necessarily involved in the great quarrel 
between the republic of Venice and tne see 
of Rome in the early part of the seventeenth 
century. There was thus much ill-will be- 
tween him and the pope, and all the more 
because the pope had imposed on him a yearly 
pension of nve hundred crowns, to be paid 
out of the revenues of the see of Spalatro to 
the Bishop of Segni. Angered at this, and 
(according to his own account) horrified at 
the abuses prevalent in the Romish church, 
the archbishop began to entertain the notion 
of quitting his position. He had at this time 
composed a part of his great work, ' De Re- 



publica Ecclesiastica,' which dealt severely 
with Rome, and he was anxious to get facilities 
for publishing it. At Venice the archbishop 
had the opportunity of taking counsel with 
the able Englishmen then resident there — Sir 
Henry Wotton [q. vj and his chaplain, Wil- 
liam Bedell [q. v. J lie ascertained from them 
that he would be well received in England, 
and he determined to migrate thither. In 
the tract which he published to explain his 
conduct (Cormlium Profectionis, London, 
1616) he says : * This my departure, my exit 
or flight from Babylon — I desire to be clear 
of all suspicion of schism. I fly from errors 
and abuses ; I fly that I may not be par- 
taker of their sins, and their punishment. 
But I will never separate myself from the 
charity which I owe to the holy catholic 
church, and to all who are in communion 
with her.* Before quitting Venice the arch- 
bishop had obtained, surreptitiously, a copy 
of the manuscript of Father Paul's * Histoiy 
of the Council of Trent,* which he afterwards 
published in London without the author's 
permission. He repaired first of all to Chur 
m Switzerland, and then to Heidelberg. At 
this place he published the most violent of 
all his attacks upon Rome in a little book 
called * Scogli del Christianonaufragio,' which 
was afterwards republished in England. He 
arrived in this country in 1610, and was very 
well received by James I, who handed him 
over to theArchbishop of Canterbury (Abbot) 
to be entertained at Lambeth until some pro- 
vision could be made for him. Soon after his 
arrival in England De Dominis preached a ser- 
mon in Italian (afterwards printed) in which 
he inveighed with great violence against the 
abuses of the Roman church. Being regarded 
as a convert to Anglicanism the king conferred 
upon him (1617 ) the deanery of Windsor and 
the mastership of the Savoy. He presented 
himself to the living of West Ilsley, Berkshire, 
havingmade a shift to read the articles in Eng- 
lish (Goodman, Court of King James). The 
writers of that period (Fuller, Wilson, Hacket, 
Goodman, Crakanthorpe) are full of details as 
to the archbishop. He was corpulent, irascible, 
pretentious, ana exceedingly avaricious. His 
principal employment in his preferment seems 
to have been to endeavour to find flaws in 
the leases, that the tenants might be again 
subjected to a fine. His whole life, indeed, 
seems to have been one of dishonesty. But 
that he was a very able and an extremely 
learned man there can be no question. In 
1617 was published in London the first part 
of his great work * De Republica Ecclesiaa- 
tica.' The printing of the remainder was 
afterwards carried on at Frankfort. The 
whole work occupies three folio volumes. It 
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coTitains an elal)nrnt«> arpiiiuMit apiinst tW written n^inst Ivome, he wusordert.Hl to quit 

nionarrliv in tlu' cluirrh claiini'd hv ll«um*, tlir count n" within t went v dii vs. It was well 

an(]inravonr(it'tli('ri^htM)t*natii)na1('hurch>.'S. known tluit he liad lH>en hoarding up a lar;?' 

In 1()1U De l)()niinispul)lisli«Ml Kather Paul's sum of money, and the king had det<»rmint\l 

famous Mlistoiy «if the ('i)jincil of Trent/ to seize upon this. But the c nifty prelate haJ 

He is accused of haviui: omi-^idiTahly ahered hidn-fd Ins trunks with an ainba^s^Jor whi 

the autlmr's Wi»rd>, and lie a<lded sidt* notes, was just about t^i leave the kingdom, and thrv 

wliieli form tli«' >harj»«*st ]»art of tin? statt»- eould not Ix* touched. He liimself wenT Ti 

ments against Konn-, and pn-fixed a title not Brussels, where he was to wait for thep«>p^'* 

in tln'ori^riual. For t lie>e n*a»4ons Katln*r Paul formal permission to go ti> Uome. S<*»n 

never altogether aeknowledj^n-d the w(»rk. I)e aftenvards his trunks, which were being con- 

Dominis lived in Kngland inconstant dread of veved awav among the amluissadors gCHvi*. 

tlu* in<^uisition,and when the ne^^otintions as wereactua\lyseize<lat Oravesend. Uiwnthi? 

totlu' Spanish marria;:e hrgan.and Sjmniards the archl^ishop wrote piteously to the kin^. 

were in hiirh fa\our,he wa'* verv un«'asv. Just and the trunks were restored to him. Thi-v 

at this ])eriod al>o( l<)L*<MPaul \' died, and was contained IJMK)/. or 1,7CK)/., which he haJ 

succ«M>ded hy (irep>rv XV,who wasa ridativt; scraped to;ri-ther in 1'lngland (G<H»PMASt, 

an<l fidlovv-countrvman of ])«• Dominis. The Wlule waiting at Brussels De Dominis wrut"? 

archhishoji wji- ])rob;i])ly ])y this t inn- tired aTH)tlier very remarkable tract. It is Ccdl^l 

of Kn;rland,and foun<l theclimat«Minhealthy. * C'on>iliuin lu-ditus,' and is a complete ]vi- 

Ht? accordingly applied seeretly to some of linodia of his former tract, * (\msilium Pn»- 

the amba.ssadors, re(j nesting them to let it he fecti(mis.* He now declares that he had d*^- 

known at Kome that if he wiTe invited l)v tin* lilM-ratelv lied in ever\' statement which li* 

* * • 

pope he would not object to n'turn to the had made al»out Home; that in the Jo^iar 

bosom of tlu' church. Nep)tiat ions were com- church tliere was nothing but truth and ex- 

mence<l,car«'tullykej)t .-ecri't fronjKin;;Jam»'s, celh'nce, whereas the Anglican (so called 

and a promi.se f»f])ar(h)!i ami a hauflsome .salary church was a schismatical and degradetl bodv 

was niadi' to him if In- wouM r»'turn an«l re- This tract afterwards irave occasion to tli* 

cant. He was warned again and again by his comjiosition of (»ne of the most powt»rf\d e«»v.- 

friends not to tru.st himself within ivach of troversial treatises i»f Knglish divinity, Cra- 

tin' imjuisitinn, ))ut he had coniidence in his kanthorpo's ^Defensio Keclesioe Anglicanfc*. 

own dexterity. Ha^inp made »ip his min<l I)««I)ominis,thinkinLr that he had made arapli 

tf) <|uit I'lTiLilaml, h«' at lenu^ih wrote t(^ Ki»g amends to Home by this unmeasared laudatior 

Janii's (Hl.Ian. \^\'2'2) tellinL*" him of tin* in- and ^rovellintr abu>e <»fhims«'lf, went onwanl? 

vilati-»n ln' had reifi\«-d t'r«»ni Pojje (ir»'L'^orv, tn Konie. lit* wa^* sor>n destined to find th:i* 

' wh«» rlid M'«'lv nothiuir tln-rein Imt (iixi's i{ome never foririvi's. He was quicklv en- 

^lory, jind to use my p.mr h-d]) to worlv th»' tra]i])ed into di't'i-ndin:: s«une of the ]iositiiMi' 

imvai'il pt'ace anil tninniiillity of your ma- which hchad taken uj) in hisanti-Uoman ireii- 

jesty's Kiniidom,' and di*<iriiiyf Ira veto de]»art. tises. and th»'reu]>nn was seized by the in«pii- 

1'he lvin|j- was naturally very much angered silion and put in (dos«'c«»ntinenHMit. HewU' 

that one who had ]»ror.'>si'd >Ufh violent an- now an old man and hi-i health was .shattered, 

taujonism to l{omi'>hould thus without reason and he soon succumbed ( KIJ4). In a curioii? 

return thither. H<'sent the ]»i>hops of London tract ^Mviiigan account i>f his tn»atment.hei' 

and Durham and the d»*an of \V inehe^'Jti'r to .saiil to have Ijenn alb »wed the last !*acrament* 

(jUi'StiiMi the archbishop and to fiiul out his but to have dii'<l im]»enitent. It is also Siii«l 

real views and intentions. De Dominis skil- that annuig hi.^ j>apers was t\)und an unor 

fully parried their inquiries, di'claring still his thoilov treatise on the doctrine of the Trinity 

regard lor the «-hurch of ICn^land, but ex- Afterhis ileath a conclaveof cardinals sat tr 

prrs>injr his belief that both ehurches were cnnsider his cas«'. He was judged to havt 

rit:iit in fundamt-ntals, and that there miffht been a heretic, and was handed over to thr 

be a union betw«'i«n thi'Ui. He was treading s»'Cjilar arm; whereu])on his body and hi; 

v»'ry <litliculi ^n'ound. for if In* now S])oke Ixxdis were publicly burn»'d. Besides hist hoo- 

against Home th»'re was manifest danger, and logical and cfuitroversial works which linvi 

if lie an«:i'rerl the MuLdish kin^r there was the Iwen mentioni'd.Di* Dominis wrote a treatise 

dangT of the Star-chamber for the otfeiu-e of ^HeUadii-^Visuset Lucis in VitrisPfrs]Krctivij 

havin<r correspond<'d with th»' i>o])e. When et lride'( Venn"i',l(;ilV His intelb'ctualam 

it was at length ascertaine<l that he was n^ literary powers were very cnnsiderable. Hi? 

Rolut(dy bent to h.-ave Kmrhnnl. De Dominis Latin style is somewhat involved. As to hi; 

was summoned before the ecclesiastical com- honesty, all his contem])orarie.«*, l>oth Anpli 

missi<»nersat Lamlieth. And first having bet*n can and Roman, seem to l>e agreed that lu 

made formally to acknowledge all that he had liad none. 
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[Marcus Antonius de Dominis suie Profectionis cest^r for manuscripts; from the latter he 
consilium exponit, London, 1616; Bishop Neile's filched an original grant of King Edgar 
M. Ant.de Dominis. archbishop of Spahiiro: his dated 904, * whence the kings of England 



after his death. Lond. 1624; Middleton's Game writes Aubrey » and it « a«jegiDie a^ out 
of Chesse. 1624. where De Dominis is ridiculed lately Y»tten (I^man character) lie of- 
nnder the title of the Fat Bi.hop ; Goo^lman's f^^^l '^ ^^ \^^ ^^^^f? ^""^ ^^O lib , but his ma- 
Court of King James I, ed. Brewer, 2 vols. Lond. J est y would not give so much, preferring 
1839; Fuller's Church Hist, of Britain, Loud. I to offer Taylor 100/., which he refused, for 
1666 ; Perry's Hist, of the Church of England. ' * one thin 4to [also stolen] of the Philoso- 
vol. i. Lond. 1863.] G. G. P. pher*8 Stone, in the hieroglyphicks, with 

some few Latin verses underneath ; the most 
DOMVILLE, fl/iflw TAYT.0B, SILAS [ curiously limned that ever 1 sawe.* * Sinc« 
(1624-1678), antiquary, the son of Silvanus : his death,' continues Aubrev, * I told one of 
Taylor, a committee-man for Herefordshire the prebends [of Worcester^, and they cared 
and * a grand Oliverian,* was bom at Ilarlev, ' not for such things. I beleeve it hath w^rapt 
near Much Wenlock, Shropshire, on 10 July herrings by this time.' Taylor left his col- 
1624. Although Wood calls him Domville i lections for a history of Herefordshire at 
or D omville, it does not appear that Taylor I Brampton-Bryan, the seat of Sir Edward 
ever used the aliM himself. After some Harley in that county, lie intended at one 
schooling at Shrewsbury and Westminster he ; time to publish them in * Britannia,' then in 
entered New Inn Ilall, Oxford, in the be- course of compilation by John Ogilby, but 
ginning of 1641 . He soon quitted his studies, he found that that astute folio-maker had his 
however, to join the parliamentary army, in own notions of what constituted original au- 
which he bore a captain's commission under thorship. * Ilee beeing unwilling,' wTites 
Colonel (afterwards major-general) Edward; Taylor to Aubrey, * to grant me the same 
Massey. When quiet was restored he be- j favour as Mr. Camden did to Mr. Lambard 
came, by his father's influence, a sequestrator in the county of Kent; but desired mee to 



in Herefordshire;; but though he enriched 
himself considerably in this otKce, and had a 



epitomize my collections into 9 or 10 sheets 
of paper for Herefordshire, & he would put 



moiety of the bishop's palace at Hereford it into what stile of English he thought fit : 

" soe I should have the tflitted milke for my 
entertainment & he goe away w*** y* creame 
& all under his owno name too' (JCf/erton 
J/iS'. 2231, f. 259). What remains of the manu- 
script is preserved, scattered and mutilated, 
among the Harleian collection. At f. 192 



settled on him, ho used his power so discreetly 
that he gained the esteem of even the kings 

Sarty. At the Restoration he * was faine to 
isgorge all he had gott,' and w^ould have 
been ruined had not his patron. Sir Edward 
Harley, on being appointed governor of Dun- 
kirk in June KHK), taken Taylor with him in ' of Harl. MS. 6766 is part of the general 
the capacity of commissary for ammunition, history of the county, occupying tw€»nty-one 
He returned to London in 1664, to remain leaves, which, however, abru]>tly breaks off 
idle for nearly two years; but his mild be- | at the beginning of Stei)hen's reign. At f. 189 
haviour while exercising the ungracious office there is a sketch for an engraved title-page. 

Harl. MS. 404(J, ff. 1-31, contains Taylor's 



of parliamentary' sequestrator was not for- 
gotten, and by the friendly exertions of Sir 
Paul Neile and others, ' whom he had before 
obliged,' he obtained the keepership of naval 
stores at Harwich, a place worth, according 
to Aubrey, about 100/. a year. In this office 
he continued until his death, which took 
place on 4 Nov. 1678. He was buried in the 
chancel of Harwich Church. 

Although theperquisites of his office were 



notes on the city and county. * Collections 
out of Domesday Book relating to the County 
of Hereford,' commenced on 1 Sept. 1669, 
occupy fourteen leaves of Harl. MS. 6866; 
prefixed are seven leaves containing an index 
of places and two Saxon records with an in- 
terlinear English version. It is pos.'^ible that 
ft*. 67-66 of Harl. MS. 7366 (* Collections 
on the Antiquities of Ilereforu in various 



probably large, Taylor died much in debt, so : hands ') are also hj Taylor. His collections 
that his valuable collections and manuscripts relating to Harwich fell into the hands of 

ia portion of which, however, he had been Dr. Samuel Dale [q. v.], by whom they were 
breed to pawn in his lifetime) were seized , published under the titleof* The History and 
bjhis creditors and sold for next to nothing. ' Antiquities of Harwich and Dovercourt, . . . 
During the Commonwealth he had ransacked first collected by Silas Taylor alias Domville 
the cathedral libraries of Hereford and Wor- j . . . and now much enlarged ... in all its 
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partSf with notes and observations relatinff 
to Natural History ... by Samuel Dale/ 
4to, London, 1730. A second edition, or rather 



about 8 at niffht/ giying on the authority c 
Captain Blackman of tne Little Victory i 
glowing account of a great victory over th 




a second title-page, bears dat*^ 1732. The j Dutch, threw London into a state of thi 

A fen 
nation hu 

, ^ 9 ptesenrec 

Ecclesittsticum,' and by Cox for * Magna Bri- , in Addit. MS. 32094, f. 135. 
tunnia.' The only work Taylor himself pub- A family named Taileur, alias Danvill, wu 
lished was * The History of C? avel-Kind, wit h resident at Windsor in the middle of the seven- 
the etymology thereof . . . With some ob- | teenth century, to which Wood might hav« 
servat ions upon many . . . occurrences of supposed Silas Taylor to have belonged (pedh 
British and English History. To which is gree in Marshall's Genealogist, vi. 97-^.) 
added a short history of William the Con- | 

anon 
\S (the 
Tayl( 
the Bodleian 
librarian). 

both the _ ^ ^ ^^ _^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ 

an earlier period than that fixed by his pre- wiVh' Ca'irtain John Tayforr mivy^commissioDei 





tions in marginal notes on a copy of the 
other's book, which, with a corrected copy DON, DAVID (1800-1841), botanist, wti 
of his own, is preserved in the library of bom at I)oo Hillock, Forfarshire, 21 Dec.l 800 
Canterbury Cathedral (Goicn, British fopo- and not, as sometimes stated, in 1779. He wai 
graphy, i. 450). From his father Taylor in- the second son of George Don, who was foi 
herited a fine taste for music, and was inti- some time curator of the Royal Botanic Gar- 
mate with the Playfords, the elder Purcell, den, Edinburgh, but who retired to a nur- 
and Matthew Lock. * He hath composed sery-garden at Doo Hillock, the family oon 




a very fine chamber orjmn in those unmasi- burgh, and in 18 19 came to London -with an 
iifi\\ Aixyi'.A^ {Xvmiv.x J lAveii of Eminent Men, introduction from his father's friend, Dr, 
vol. ii. pt. ii. pp. 555-7, of Letters written by Patrick Neill, secretary to the Wernerian 
Eminent Persons, 8vo, London, 1813). Two Society, to llobort Brown ( 1773-1858) 'q. v.' 
of his compositions wm^ pulilished in John Don was next employed in the Apothecaries 
Playford's * Court Ayrt^s/ obi. 4to, Ijondon, Company's garden at Chelsea, but was soon 
1 055, Xoa. 1 99-201 and Nos. 216-18. Pepys, appointed keewr of the library and herbarium 
who befriended liim, speaks of Taylor as ' a of A. B. Lambert, and in 1821 accompanied 
good understanding man,' *a good schoUer,* Dr. Ncill to Paris, where he made the acquaint- 
and'agreat antiquary,' one* that understands ance of Humboldt and Cuvier. In 1822 he 
musique very well and composes mighty succeeded Brown as librarian to the Li nneau 
bravely.' He afterwanls ])ron()unces an an- Society, which post he retained until his death 
thorn performed in the Chapel Royal to be and in 1823 he became an associate, and subse- 
^ a dull, old-fashioned thing, of six and seven quently u fellow, of the society. In 18.*J6 he 
parts, that nolxidy could underst-and ; and was a])pointed professor of botany at King's 
the Duke of York, when he came out, told College, London. He died, ofter eight months 
me that he was a better storekeeper than ' illness, at the l^innean Society's house in 
anthem-makor, and that was bad enough too' Soho Square on 8 Dec. 1841, and was buried 
(Diary, ed. Bright, iii. 143-4, 322, v. 816). . at Kensal Green on the 15th. He is accre- 
From the same authority we learn that Tay- dited with fifty-two papers in the Royal So- 
lor left a manuscript plav with Pepys for his ciety's Catalogue, the first consisting of * De- 
opinion. *It is called^'fheSerenaxlc, or Dis- scriptions of several Xew or Rare Native 




'5-6). Taylor's express 
Coventry, dated * Harwich, 5 June 1666, 1 graphs of genera were contributed to the 



a TraDSaclious ' and to ihe ' Edin- 
Tgb FhiluEOpIiical Journal,' and for some 
e he acted us an editor of ' Tlie Annals 
and Mftgaiine of Natursl Iliatoir.' His chief 
independent work was the ' PraaromuE FlorEB 
NepnIen)ii«,'I^ndon,1835, ISmo, but the se- 
cond series of Sweet'a ' Biitieb Flower Gar- 
den,' from about 1880, was entirely conducted 
bj him. 

IRoynl Society's CBtalognc, ii. 312; Phjlolo- 
gi8t(18l2). p,l 33, with bibliogmpliy; Annuls of 
Katimtl Hiulory, riii. (1842), '697, with biUio- 
gruphy, and 478; Florist's Journal. 1842, Xo. 
iiiv.] G. S. R 

DON, Sir GEORGE (1754-1832), gene- 
ra], younger son of Sir Alexander Don, hart., 
the third baronet of Newton, BerwickEliiro, 
was bom in 1754. He entered the army as 
an ensign in the Gist regiment on 2(1 Dec. 
1770, and was promoted lieutenant on 3 June 
1774, after be had joined his regiment in 
Minorca- His soldierly qualities soon at- 
tracted the notice of General Johnelone, 
the KOfemor and commander-in-chief in 
that island, who took him on his pemonal 
Btaff aa aide-de-camp, and he was transferred 
to the staff of General Jameti Kf urray, John- 
Stone's successor, in the same capacity in 
1778. General Murray also made him hie 
mQitaiT secret nr)', and he filled the important 
post or chief of the staff during Murmy'a 

Ellanl defence of the castle of St. Philip in 
inorca in 1781-2. Hia ser^icea were so 
oonapicuous that Murray warmtv recom- 
mended him to headquarters, and he was 
rewarded with a hrevot majority on 25 Not. 
1783, and given a substantive majority in 
the B9th regiment on 21 April 1784. Ho 
joined his new re^ment, of which he pur- 
chased the lieutenant-colonelcy on 9 April 
1789, at Gibraltar, and remained in tliat 
fortress until 1792, in which year he was 
Bummoned to England to take up a staff 
Mpointment. Ho accompanied the Duke of 
YotIi'b army to the Netherlands in 1793, aa 
depaty adjutant-general to Sir James Murray, 
and as senior officer in that department acted 
U adjutant-^neral in 1794, during Ihe ab- 
sence of Major-general J. H. Craig, and for 
bis services was made an aide-de-camp to 
the king, and promoted colonel on 26 Feb. 
1796. After tlie departure of the army for 
England, Don remained in Germany as mili- 
tary commiasioncr with the Prussian array, 
until his promotion to the rank of major- 
general on 1 Jan. 1798, when he waa recalled 
Hid appointed to command the troojis in the 
lalfl of Wight. In September 1799 he was 
sununoned to join the unfortunate expedition 
to the Helder under the Duke of York, in 



which he commanded the tird dirision, under 
thcimmediatecunininndofSirDavidDundas, 
andhe was the general otflcer selected to bear 
the flag of truce and open the negotiations 
which ended in the convention of Alkmaer. 
Contrary to all the laws and customa of war, 
he was not released on the conclusion of this 
convention, but waa kept a prisoner in Prance 
until June 1800. On his return he reioined 
the staff at the Horse Guards as (leputj 
adjutant-general, and in 1W4 was appointed 
second in command of the forces of Scotland. 
When war with France again broke out he 
was summoned to London to organise and 
conunand a force, consisting chiefly of the 
king's Hanoverian subjects, which was after- 
wards known as the King's German Legion, 
and with this rorpe and otuer troops, amount- 
ing in all to fourteen thousand men, he sailed 
for Germany in 1805. He waa afterwards 
superseded by Lord Cathcart C1755-1843) 
[q. v.], and on the return of this army ia 
1806, Don, who had been promoted Ueu- 
teDant>^eneral on 1 Jan. 1803, and colonel 
of the 96th regiment on 20 Oct. 1805, was 
appointed lieutenant-governor of Jersey. He 






r 1814. vrith 
short alisence during the Walcheren 
eipeoitioo in 1809. He not only won the 
affection and reqiect of the inhabitants of 
Jersey, but was as successful in securing their 
loyalty as was Sir John Doyle (1760-1834) 
[q. v.] in Guernsey, and he kept the island in 
a good state of defence. Soon after his last 
promotionhewas appointed, on 25 Aug. 1814, 
to he lieutenant-governor of Gibraltar, in the 
place of Lieutenant-general Colin Campbell. 
As the nominal governor of Gibraltar, the 
Diiko of Kent, was an absentee, Don was 
practically theffovemorof that fortress until 
the duke's death, and as Lord Chatham, his 
successor, was generally on leave, be con- 
tinoed to be the chief officer there until his 
death on 1 Jan. 1882. He was appointed 
colonel of the 36i.b regiment on 4 April 1818, 
and transferred to the colonelcy oi the Srd 
regiment, the Buffs, on 21 Dec. 1829; he 
was made a G.C.B. in 1820, a G.C.H. in 1823 
(in recognition of bis long service as equerry 
to the Duke of Cambridge, whose household 
he had joined on its formation), and a 
G.CM.G. in 1825; he was fiirtber made 

Kvemor of Scarborough Castle in April 1831. 
ra, whose service in the army exceeded 
sixty-one yeare, was buried in the garrison 
church of Gibraltar witbfull military honours 
on4 Jan. 1832, and a monument is erected to 
him there. 



I 
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DON, GEOIUIE (ITOS-I^mG), Ix^tiinist, ' (Xixoy and Rich kunsoy, J^linton Tourm 
bom ut l)oo Hillock, Forfarsliin*, in 17y8, mefif^ 184«S, p. ♦'»). He entered the armva 
was the eldest mm of Ge<^rpe l)o!i, for some n cornet in the otli dragoon guards 8 Jun 
time cimitor ot* the Uoval Hotauic Garden, 1842, was an extra aide-de-camp to the Ion; 
Edinlmryh, and brotlier ot* Professor David lieutenant of Ireland, 1844, lieutenant inth 




vember 1821 he was despatched to Hrazil, father, had to be Aold, find pnxhicedSo,OUO/ 

the West Indies, and Sierra Leone as a col- which went to his creditors. He was thei 

lector to the Uoyal Horticultural Society. com|)elled to turn to account the experiem? 

He sailt'd in the Iphi^reniii under (^aptam which he ha^l acquired as an amateur actor,ani 

Sabine, and his newtliscnveries were described after a short st^irring enga^^ment in the nortl 

in the 'Transactions' of the society bv Mr. of Knp^land, he went to America, whew b 

Josei)h Sa))iue. In 1822 he was made an made hisfirst public apwaranco as John Dud 

associate, an<l in 1831 a fellow of the Linnt an in the * Jacobite* at the Broadway ThealM 

Society. He published an * Account of se- New York, on 27 Oct. I80O. N. P. Willi? 

veral new species . . . from Sierra licone* wlio shortly afterwards saw him in the elm 

in the * Edinburgh Philosophical Journal* racterofSirCliarlesColdstreamin thecome.l; 

for 1821, * A MoMo^^raph of tiie genus AUiinn' of < I'^sed Up,' gives a very favourable opinioi 

in the WenuTian Society's * Memoirs' for of his acting in the character of a gtintlemai 

182(J to 1831, and * A ll«?view of the penus (Wirj.is, Jfuny-Graph/ff second edit., 1^51 




was revised by Don, and the second edition and on his return to England found tbatafte 

of the work, issuinl in KSoo, was edited by 1 all his afiairs had been wound up he wa 

Mrs. Loudon with his assistance. 1 1 is chief still in debt about 7,(XX)/. To endeavour t( 

work was ' A General System of Gardening pay oH* this sum he continued the professioi 

and Hotany, foundi'd upon Miller's "Gar- of a comedian. He commenced in P-Klinburgl 

dener's dictionary,"' 4 vols. 4to, 1 832 to 18.38, and Glasgow, and after a provincial toui 

which i-i still most useful as a work of refer- came to the Havmarket Theatre, London 

once. He also furnishedtheLinnsean arrange- where in 18.")7 he acted in a piece calle< 

ment to Loudon's * Hortus Hritannicus' in * Whitebait at Greenwich.' 

ls.3'.>. Don (lied at Hedfonl Place, Ivensing- In 18()1 he went to Australia. At tlii; 

ton, on 2o Feb. l8o(). ' period he had takiMi to playing female charac 

ment. M;i-.; Cuttigo Gardiner, xvi. (1 806 \ ^<?" 'n burles(iues, and he appearcvd at th. 

152.] <^. S. IJ. ' lioyalTheatre, Melbourne, m *\alent me am 

( )rson ' and in a t ravest ie of I he '(. '< >lkH»n Bawn 

DON, SiK WILTJAM HENMiY (182.')- called ' Eily O'Connor.' In February- 18t): 

18(i2), actor, was born on 4 May ls2o. His he vi>ited Hobart Town, Tasmania, with t 

father, Sir Alexander Don, sixtli baronet of com])any of his own. where he fell ill. Ot 

Xewtoudon, Berwickshire, Mhe model of a lo March 1802. he played Queen Elizabetl 

cavalier in all courteous and elegant accom- in the burles([ue of * Kenilworth,' and foui 

plishmeiits,' was an intimate friend of Sir days later he died from aneurism of tlu 

Walter Scott, and one of the most constant aorta at Webb's Hotel, Hobart Towii. H« 

attendants at his social dinner parties. He possessed a fine sense of humour, a quick per 

sat for Koxburghshire 181 1-18, 1H18-20, and ception of theludicn)Ussideof life and charac 




His mother, (jrace, eldest daughter of John dau^diterofM.Le))run of Hamburg; secondly 

Stein of Edinburgh, married as her second 17 Oct. 1857, at Marylebone, Emily Eliza 

husbandSir James Max weinVallace, knight, eldest daupht^r of John Saunders of th< 

of Anderby Hall, near Northallerton. Wil- Adelphi Theatre, London. Miss Saunder 

liam Henry Don, the only son, when less than had been well known as a lively actress ii 

ft year old, succeeded his father as seventh | comedy and farce at the Adelphi, Hay market 

baronet, and received his education at Eton Surrey, and other theatres, for some year 



between 1838 and 1841. On 28-30 Aug. 1839 
he took part in the Eglinton tournament in 
the character of a page to Lady Montgomerie 



before her marriage to I)<m. Returning t< 
England after her husband's death, she re 
Bumed her professional career, but with n< 
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-very profitable result, though she had been 
very popular in the Australian colonies and 
in New Zealand. In 1867 she went to the 
United States, where she made her appear- 
ance on 18 Feb. at the New York Theatre 
in Peggy Green and the burlesque of * Kenil- 
worth, andon the close of the season returned 
to her native country. She was for a short 
period lessee of the I'heatre Royal, Notting- 
ham, and assisted at the opening of the Gaiety 
Theatre, Edinburgh (-Era, 26 Sept. 1875, p. 
11). Latterly she was in reduced circum- 
stances and was obliged to appear as a vocal- 
ist in music halls. She dieci at Edinburgh 
20 Sept. 1875. 

[Gent. Mag. June 1862, p. 780 ; Ireland's New 
York Stage, ii. 674 ; Era, 18 May 1862, pp. 6, 1 1 ; 
Foster's Sar> netage, 1883, p. 186.] G. C. B. 

DONALD rV, Breac (the Speckled or 
Freckled) {d. 643), a Celtic king of Scottish 
Dalriada, the fifty-third according to the 
fictitious list followed by Buchanan, but, ac- 
cording to the rectified chronology of Father 
Innes and Mr. Skene, the tenth or eleventh 
king counting from Fergus Mor Mac Eare, 
the real founder of the Dalriad monarchy, 
was son of Eochadh Bindhe (the Yellow), 
who was son of Aidan, son of Gabhran, the 
king ordained by St. Columba. 

On the death of Kenneth Kerr, an elder son 
of Eochadh Bindhe, in 629 he was succeeded 
by his brother, Donald Breac (though some 
of the lists of kings interpolate a king, Fear- 
chan, and Buchanan two kings, Eugenius IV 
and Fearchan II, between the two brothers). 
In 634 (?) Donald was defeated at Calathros 
( Callendar .^) by the Angles of Bemicia, whose 
rule then extended to the Firth and whose 
kings were attempting to push their boun- 
daries further north. In 637 he took part in 
the battle, called by Adamnan Rath (Mag 
llath a Moira in Ireland ), having taken the 
side of Congall Claen, king of the Cruthnigh 
(Pict^) of Dalriada, aeainst Donald, son of 
Aed of the Hy Nial, Icing of Ireland, con- 
trary to the convention of Drumceat, by which 
the Scottish Dalriads were to support the 
king of Ireland in his expeditions. In 638 
another battle was fought against the Angles 
at Glenmairison (Glenmuiriston), near the 
Pentlands, in which the men of Donald Breac 
were again defeated and Etin (Edinburgh P 
or CaersdenP near Boness) was besieged. 
Four years later (642) Donala Breac was him- 
self slain in a battle in Strathcaron in West 
Lothian, by Owen (Hoan), king of the Strath- 
dyde Britons. Adamnan (Life of Columba 111, 
ch. 5) attributes this defeat to Donald having 
ti^en ]fart in the Irish war against his kin the 
Soots in favour of the Picts, and, seeing in 



the defeat the fulfilment of a prophecy of 
Columba, adds * from that day to this (690- 
700) they (i.e. the Scottish Dalriads) have 
been trodden down by strangers,* meaning 
probably the Strathclyde Britons. Such is 
the account of this king by Skene {Celtic 
Scotland^ i. 247-50), wliich substantially 
agrees with Pinkerton (Enquiry into th^ His- 
tory of Scotland prior to Malcolm Illy ii. 
1 18-20), and Beeves (Notes to Adnmnan^s Life 
of Columba), but it is to a large extent conjec- 
tural. In these writers the older authorities 
will be found. 

It seems reasonably certain, however, that 
this king was contemporary with Edwin 
(617-33) and Oswald of Northumbria (633- 
642), in whose reign Aidan, a monk of lona, 
became bishop of hindisfarne, having been 
called thither by Oswald, who had spent his 
youth in exile at lona during the reign of 
Edwin. Donald Breac must have been a 
powerful monarch to have pushed the arms of 
Dalriada so far east as the Lothians and en- 
gaged also in Irish wars in the middle of the 
seventh century. 

[Chronicles of the Pict3 and Scots ; Skene's 
Celtic Scotland, vol. i. ; Reeves's Adamnan; see 
note on Origines Dalriadicae.] M. M. 

DONALD V, Macalpin (d, 804), was 
kingof Alban, the united kingdom of the Scots 
and Picts, whose centre was Scone, near Perth. 
His brother, Kenneth Macalpin, united the 
Scottish Dalriad monarchy of Argyll and the 
Isles, whose chief fort, was Dunstaffnage, near 
Oban, or Dunadd on the Crinan moors, with 
the Pictish monarch v of northern and central 

I *' 

I Scotland, and Scone became the chief fort of 
, this kingdom in the middle of the ninth cen- 
tury (844). Kenneth is called in Scottish 
chronicles a Scot, but in the Irish annals 
king of the Picts, as are also several of his 
successors. Alpin is supposed to have been 
a Pictish king who married a Scottish prin- 
cess, and his maternal descent may account 
(as the old Pictish law deemed descent by 
the mother the test of legitimacy) for his 
; successors tracing their lineage from the Scots 
; and not from the Picts. The Picts are said 
to have been * almost extirpated by Kenneth,' 
but the succession may have been more peace- 
ful than the expression would indicate. Cer- 
tain it is that the Pictish dialect did not 
radically differ from the Scottish. Still its 
supersession by the latter and the almost com- 
plete disappearance of Pictish names in sub- 
sequent Scottish history has not been satis- 
factorily accounted for. 

Kenneth, a warlike monarch, had invaded 
Saxony, i.e. the Lothians, six times, burnt 
Dunbar, and seized Melrose. He removed 
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8omeofColiimha*8iv1ic.sto])uuk(4df and dying ! and a little later Gtoim. the old that of Den- 
at Forteviot was buried at lona. Donald, also ' mark. 

a son of Alpin, and culled in the * Annals of j The leas fertile Scotland had a short period 
Ulster' king of the I'icts, succeeded, and of comparative quiet. Donald is said by 
reigrned four years, or, according to another j Fordun to have made peace with Kon&l^ 
account, three years and three months. This and Sitric, his kinsman, the successors of 
was too short a ])erio(l for many events, and Gut horm, Danish chiefs not clearly identified 
although his reign has been amjilified by For- (Scotichronicoriy iv. 20). 
dun, Boece, and Bucliiinan, the only fact Sigurd, brother of Ronald, earl of Moire, 
handed down by the older annalists and cer- the second earl of Orkney, indeed invaded 
tainlv authentic is that along with his people northern Scotland and took possession of 
the (iaels he established the rights and laws Caithness, Sutherland, lioss, and Morav, ac- 
of Aedh, the son of Echdach, at Forteviot. cording to one acxK)unt, as far as Ekkiallsakki 
'In hujus temjmre jura ac leges Edi filii (BurghheAd,betweentheFindhomandSpev), 
Echdach feccrunt Gvedeli cum rege suo in where he defeated Melbrigda Tonn (tie 
Fothur-tha-baichte, i.e. Forteviot ' (Skene, Toothy, but died from a wound of the tooth 
Chronicle of PicU atifUScots^ p. 8). These were of hisdefeated foe*s head slungover his saddle, 
the laws of Aedh, a Diilriad king of the eighth according to the Norse Saga. But this north- 
century, the exact contents of which are un- eastern part of Scotland had probably never 




Serhaps also the right to exact certain dues later attack, led by Sitric, son of Imh&ir, 

'om the Picts called Cain and Cuairt (Uo- came further south, defeated the Scots, and 

BERTSON, Scot/and under her Enrhj Kings, i. (Skene, i. 338) slew Donald at Dun-fother 

41). Donald died in 8<J4 at his palace of (Dunottar) in Kincardine. But the lister 

Kinn Belachoir {Pictish CTironide) or Rath annals, as well as the earliest Scottish his- 

InverAmon,or,according to another account, torians, ignore this invasion, and record the 

was killed at Scone, near which the other death of Donald about 900, according to For- 

places named are, and was succeeded by Con- dun, at Forres, not in battle but from infir- 

stantino I, son of his brother Kenneth, ac- mity, brought on by his labour in reducing- 

cording to the rule of tanistry. the highland robbtjr tribes, though Fordun 

[Skene's Celtic ScotLind. i. 32*2 ; Tract on Co- adds a doubt^whether he may not have been 

ronation Stone, p. 3o.] A^. M. poisoned, lie was succeeded bv Constan- 

tine, the son oi Aedh the predecessor of 
DONALD VI (>/. IKX)), sou of Constan- Gregory, 
tine I U{. v.], kiii^'- of Critic Scotland, sue- [Wyntoun and Fordun; Wars of the Gaedhill 
ceeded Kocbu and Grig ( Gregory), who had and (iaol ; Annals of Ulster ; and for modt-m ac- 
reigu<'d jointly, the latter, perhai)s, being the counts soo Skene's Celtic Scotland, i. SS.*). and 
representative of the northern Celts or Picts Kol)ert,son's Scotland under her Early Kinps. i. 
and the former a son of Kun of the British 50.] JE. M. 
race, but bv his mother a grandson of Ken- 
neth Macalpiii. His reign, when the kings of DONALD, ADAM (1703-1780), called 
Scone are first call<*d kings of Alban and no | *the prophet of Bethelnie,^ was bom at the 
hmger of the Picts by the Irish annalists, was hamlet of that name, twenty miles north of 
during the period of t he grr-at Danish Vikings, Aberdeen, in 170.*5. Notwithstanding his 
who now began to settle in instead of rava^- extraordinar\' stature and build, which caused 
ing the coasts. GuthormAthelstan about this the country folk to regard him as a change- 
period, defeated by Alfred, became a christian ling * supernatural in mind as well as in 
and settled in the eastern district called the body,' he was unable from some infirmity to 
Danele""e. Ilalfdene, who commanded the labour with his hands, while his parents, 
northcni half of the formerly united Danish struggling peasants, could ill afford to mam- 
host, attacked and settled in Northumbria. tain him. Donald had therefore to solve the 
The Celts in Ireland succeeded in repelling perplexity of how to live. * Observing,' say* 
the Danish invaders till t)U>, when Sitric, by , his biographer, * with what a superstitious 
their defeat at llathfarnham, laid the foun- veneration the ignorant people around him 
dation of the Danish kingdom of Dublin, contemplated that uncouth figure he inhe- 



Another band of northern Vikings, led by 
Ilrolf (Rollo), sought the more distant shores 
of Normandy. Meanwhile Harold Harfagr 



w^as consolidating the kingdom of Norway, uncommon reser^^edness of manner, pretended 



rited from nature, he shrewdly availed him- 
self of this propensity for obtaining a sub- 
sistence through life. He therefore affected an 
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to be extremely studious, spoke little, and 
what he said was uttered in half sentences, 
with awkward gesticulations and an uncouth 
tone of voice, to excit« consternation and 
elude detection.' Though scarcely able to 
read, he carefuUv picked up books in all Ian- 
g'uages. Gerarde s folio ' Herbal ' might be 
said to be his constant companion, and was 
ftlways displayed along with other books of 
a like portly appearance whenever he received 
his visitors. He made, too, a practice of 
haunting the ruined church of Bethelnie, 
* where it was not doubted but he held fre- 
quent converse with departe<l spirits, who 
informed him of many things that no mor- 
tal knowledge could reach. Thus it hap- 
pened that whenever articles of dress or fur- 
niture were missed, he was consulted as a 
matter of course, and his answers were so 
general and cautiously worded that they 
oould be shown aft«r the event to have been 
wonderfully prophetic. Donald also acted 
as a physician. He was chiefly resorted to 
in cases of lingering disorders supposed to 
owe their origin to witchcraft, or some other 
supernatural agency. In such cases he in- 
variably prescribed the application of certain 
unguents of his own concoction to various 
parts of the body, accompanied by particular 
ceremonies, * which he described with all the 
minuteness he could, employing the most 
learned terms he could piclc up to denote 
the most common things. His fame spread 
to the distance of thirty miles around him 
in every direction, so that for a great many 
years of his life there was never a Sunday that 
nis house was not crowded with visitors of 
various sorts, who came to consult him either 
as a necromancer or physician. His fees were 
very moderate, never exceeding a shilling. 
By such means he managed to pick up a 
comfortable living, and when pretty far ad- 
vanced in life he prevailed on one of the good- 
looking damsels of the neighbourhood to 
jnarry him from a firm belief in his powers 
of prophecy. After his marriage he found it 
dimcult to maintain an appearance of infalli- 
bility. * From motives of prudence, indeed, 
his wife took care to keep the secret ; but his 
daughter contrived often to cheat him, and 
afterwards among her companions laughed 
at his credulity.' Donald died in 1780. A 
whole-length portrait of him was afterwards 
engraved. To relieve the tedium of sitting 
he composed the following lines, which he 
desired might be put at the bottom of the 
picture : — 

Time doth all things devour, 
And time dorh all thingH waste. 
And we waste time. 
And so are we at last. 
VOL. XV. 



[The Life and Chamcterof Dr. Adam Donald, 
Prophet of Bethel me, 12iiio, Peterhead (1816?). 
a penny chaplxwk of 12 pages, with rude W(xhI- 
cut portrait; Evans's Cat. of Portraits, ii. 12o.] 

G. G. 

DONALDSON, JAMES (Jl, 1713), mis- 
cellaneous writer, a native of Scotland, was 
a gentleman in straitened circumstances who 
sought to obtain patronage by the publica- 
tion of various pieces in prose and verse. 
His first work, entitled * Ilusbandry Ana- 
tomized, or an Enquiry into the present man- 
ner of Tilling and Manuring the Ground in 
Scotland. iS:c.,' '2 parts, llimo, Edinburgh, 
1097-8, has been found useful by Scotch 
vsrriters on agriculture ( Donaldson, ylyri<*M/- 
tural Iii()4jraphy, 1854, p. 40). In the epistle 
dedicatory to Patrick, earl of Marchmont, 
lord chancellor of Scotland, and the lords of 
the privy council, Donaldson gives what he 
calls * an abridged history ' of his life. 

* I was bred in the country,' he writes, 
* till I was upwards of twenty years of age : 
and my father keeping servants and cattle 
for lab()uring a part of these lands, which 
heritably belonged to him : I had occasion 
to acquire as much knowledge in husband 
affairs as was practised in that place of the 
country. Some few years before the revo- 
lution, I applyed my self to the study of 
traffick and merchandizing : but as soon as 
it pleased God to call his majestie ... to 
relieve these kingdoms ... I judged it my 
honour and duty to concur with such a 
laudible and glorious undertaking . . . espe- 
cially in lea vying a company of men for nis 
majestie's service, and served in the Earl of 
Angus his regiment, till the second day of 
February, 1690: when that regiment was 
reduced from twenty to thirteen companies. 
I was disbanded, but through the scarcity of 
money in the exchequer, and great need of 
keeping an army on foot ; hitherto I have 
received no reimbursement of money I de- 
pursed on that occasion, nor what I can claim 
of arriers.* His business had gone to ruin in 
liis absence, but lui struggled on, seeking to 
recover his posit ion, for about four years. 1 lis 
creditors then forced him to go abroad, but 
he returned * empty-handed.* 

His next ])erfopmance, a poetical tract en- 
titled * A Picktooth for Swearers, or a Look- 
ing-glass for Atlieists and Prophane Persons, 
•S:c.,' 4to, Edinburgh, 1098, is chiefly an enu- 
meration of the punishments declared in 
Scripture against the despisers of the divine 
law, and the arraignment of the wicked for 
their sins. This wretched attempt at versifi- 
cation, dedicated to the lord provost, bailies, 
and town council of Edinburgh, is fully 
analysed in Corser's * Collectanea ' (Chetham 
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Soc.), pt. V. pp. '216- 1J». A tliinl oflfort lias culture of the County of HanfT,' 4to, EJii 

for title *Th»^ lJnd(»ul)tf*(l Art of Thriving, burgli, 1794. 2, * General View of the. \ci 

wlien'in in .shr»wi>d ( I ) Thiit a million £ Mvt- cultuiv of the Carw* of ( J owrie in the Coun 

linp . . . may !)*» raisi'd for propapitinjr tin* of P»*rth,with Observations on the Mean> 

tnul»' of the nation, &(•., without prejudice itsImproveraent,'4to, London, 1794. '\,'G 

ti) the liepes . . . (2) How the Indian and nenil View of the Agriculture of the County 




to Jjimes, duke of (^uivn^berry, lord high ' and Forres/ 4to, London, 1794. 5. •Gtni?! 
c«)mniissioner to the ])arlianient of Scotland View of the Agricultun» of the County 
a!i<l to the jiarliament g»*nerallv, Donahlson Northampton ... to which is adde«i i 
again mentions his poverty and hope of re- Appendix, containing a ("omparison betwi?^ 
wanl for his * project of making notes to pass the English and Scotch Systeuas of Hi) 
for currant-money/ which occu])ies the lirst bandrj- as practised in the Counties of Xort 
]>art of the lKV>kI At the <'iid comes a pa- ampton and Perth,' 4to, Edinburgh, ITS 
tln'tic intimation that his * Husbandly ' was {\. • Gt-mTal View of the .Vgriculturo of t: 
n(»t rec»'ived * with that ai)probntion which County of Kincardine, or the Meams,* 4i 
he humbly conceives it desi-rvetli.' Donald- Lond(m, 1795. 

son's other writings are: 1. * Certain and' j^,^, of Advocit.V Librnrv. Ediuburch. 
infallible measur.«s laid down whereby thi» q^(j. prefaces to Works; DoiialdKins A^Ti.-i 
whole begging-poor of the kingdom may l)e tunil Biogmphy, p. 69.] G. 0. 

alimented at much less charge than they are 

at present; and bagging entirely supprest,' ' DONALDSON, JAMKS (1751-18» 
4to, Edinburgh, 1701. '2. * Money encreas'd the founder of Donaldson's Hospital. E<li 
and credit rais'd ; a projK^sal for multiplying burgh, was the son of .Vlexander l.>onald*': 
the tale of money, by coining a certain (jiian- an Kdinbnrgh bookseller, who is frequent 
tity of lye-money out of a third part of the mentioned in Bosweirs'CorresiKuidencewi 
plate of the kingdom, whereupon a national the Honourable Andrew Erskine/ and w 
bank maybe erected to the great encreas»» of incurred the wrath of Dr. Johnson by opt- 
money and credit * (anon.), 4to, Edinb. 1705. ing n shop in London where he soldpirat 
3. * Considerations in relation to trade con- editions of popular works (IUwwell, L 
siden-d, and a short vi«'w of our present trade of John^oji, ch. xvi.) James Donaldson w 
and taxes, compared with what t!ies«' tax«'s honi in Edinburgh on 10 Dec. 1751, andt 
may amount to after the riiion, &c., rf- yrars later is said by Mr. Erskine to ha 
vi«'Wt'd ' (anon.), 4to (n. p.), 170^». 4. * A very much wanted correetion. ' The r'ld* 
Li'tter from Mr. K^ason to tlu' high and son, when I wa** then* |"at Donaldson's slm] 
mighty Prince th«» Mob* ((-(mceniing the never tailed to play at taw all tlu* time, a] 
rnion),4to (n.p.), 17(Mi. 5. * APanegyrick my (pwue used freijuently to be pulled aboii 
upon the mysterious Art of Malting and (\jvt\cv '\k. m BoJurflfs CorreMji>o»dence tri 
Hrewing* (in verse), 4 to, Edinburgh, 171:?. Ernkine). llissomewhat uneventful life w 
<>. *A Pan«'gyrick upon the most ancient, passed almost entirely in Edinburgh and t! 
eurious, honourable, and profitable Art of neighbourhood. From his father he inherit^ 
Weaving* (in verse), 4to, Edinburgh, MVl. about 100,000/., ami this sum he more tin 
7. 'A Panegyrick up(m the most honour- doubl<.»dbyjudicious investments in thefunc 
al)le, ancit*nt,'and excellent Art of AVriglit- His town house wa> in Princes Street, Ed i 
Craft * (in verse), 4to, I'xlinburgh, 171*5. burgh, on the site now occupied bv the Nt 

[Prt-fac-s to Works; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; Cat. of Club, and to his country seat, IJrought 
Printed Books in Libmr\' of Kacultv of Advo- Hall, alK)ut half a mile from Rellevue C« 
oati'^s, ii. 638-9.] " 0. (r. cent, was attached a finf garden, which aft 

his death was converted into Zoological G* 
DONALDSON, JAMES {f. 17iU), dens. He was proprietor and editor of t 
writ^*r on agriculture, resided at Dundee, 'Edinburgh Advertiser,* a tory hi- week 
when* he practised as a land surveyor. He newspaper founded al)out 1764, and nowe 
was also agent for the Earl of Pa nmuro. His tinct ; but it is uncertain when he first Y 
chief work is * Modern Agriculture: or the came C(mnected with the pai)er. Theearlif 
Present State of Husbandry in Great Britain,' number in the British Museum isdated 13 Mi 
4 vols. 8vo, Edinburgh, 1795-< J. He also drew | 1^78/5, and is described as * print i»d by and! 
up for the board of agriculture the following 
county surveys : 1 . * General View of the Aarri- 



James Donaldson, and sold at his printin 
house in the Castle Hill,* and he was at th 
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time a partner in his father's Edinburgh busi- 
ness. He died on 16 Dec. 1830. Donald- 
son was very benevolent, and perhaps rather 
eccentric. Once a week he caused money 
to be distributed to a large number of beg- 
gars, and on another night of the week the 
* waits' or street musicians used to play 
in the lobby of his house ; he invariably 
dressed in the costume of the eighteenth 
century. 

Donaldson left the bulk of his fortune, 
about 220,000/., for the maintenance and 
education of three hundred poor children, 
much to the annovance of some of his rela- 
tives, who attempted to set aside the will on 
the plea of madness. The building known 
as tne Donaldson Hospital is in the Eliza- 
bethan style, and was designed by Mr. W. H. 
Playfair. In 1848 the governors decided that 
one side of the hospital,consisting of ninety-six 
beds, should be fitted up for the reception of 
deaf and dumb children, and it was opened 
in 1851 . The ultimate fate of the charity is 
uncertain ; but it has been proposed by the 
Scottish educationalendowments commission 
that both the funds and the hospital should 
be devoted to the secondary education of 
women. 

[Information from Mr. Donaldson's nephows, 
Mr. James Gillespie, M.D., and Mr. William 
Wood ; Documents relating to Donaldson's Hos- 
pital, Edinburgh, 1851.] L. C. S. 

DONALDSON, JOHN (</. 1866), pro- 
fessor of music at Edinburgh, was called to 
the Scottish bar in 1820. In 1845 he was 
elected to the Reid professorship of music. 
Donaldson found the chair inadequately paid, 
and the funds originally intended for its sup- 
port diverted to other purposes. He received 
only 300/. a year, and could obtain no money 
for the necessary outlay for making the pro- 
fessorship practically useful. In 1850 the 
matter was brought before the court of ses- 
sion, which decided in Donaldson*s favour. His 
salary was raised to 420/., with allowances 
for an assistant, yearly musical performances, 
and class expenses. A music room was built 
containing a fine organ, and Donaldson ga- 
thered together a remarkable collection of 
instrumenta, illustrating the history of music 
and acoustics. His lectures were, however, 
unsuccessful, for he was not a practical mu- 
sician, but devoted himself cuiefly to the 
investigation of more obscure questions of 
acoustics, to which less attention was then 
paid than now. Latterly his health became 
very bad, and he died at his house, March- 
field, near Edinburgh, 12 Aug. 1865. 

[Scotch newspapers for August 1866.1 

W.B. S. 



DONALDSON, JOHN WILLIAM, D.D. 
(1811-1861), philologist, bom in London on 
7 June 1811, was the second son of Stuart 
Donaldson, Australian merchant, and brother 
of Sir Stuart Donaldson [q. v.] His grand- 
father had been town clerk of Haddington, 
and his mother, Janet McColl, was daughter 
of the provost of that town. He was educated 
privately, and about the age of fourteen was 
articled to his uncle, a solicitor. In 1830, 
while still in his uncle's office, he went up for 
an examination at University College, Lon- 
don, and gained the first prize in Greek. His 
ability attracted the attention of the examiner, 
George Long, by whose advice he was sent 
to Trinity College, Cambridge, where he ma- 
triculated in 1 83 1 . He soon gained a scholar- 
ship, and in 1834 was second in the classical 
tripos (Dr. Kennedy being first) and senior 
optime. He was elected fellow and tutor 
of Trinity, and up to his marriage in 1840 
devoted himself to lecturing, teaching, and 
making himself master of the results of Ger- 
man philology. The fruits of his studies ap- 
peared in 1839, when lie published his ' New 
Cratylus, or Contributions towards a more 
accurate knowledge of the Greek Language,' 
* the only complete treatise on inflected lan- 
guage then in existence either in England or 
on the continent.' * This work,' said his bio- 
grapher in the * Athenaeum,' * marks an era in 
English scholarship, and was the first at- 
tempt to present in a systematic form to the 
English student the philological literature of 
the continent, or to point out the great im- 
portance of comparative philology in explor- 
ing the grammatical forms of the Greek 
language.' * It is,' says the * Encycloptedia 
Britannica,' * mainly founded on the compara- 
tive grammar of Bopp, but a large part of it 
is original, and it is out just to observe that 
the great German's grammar was not com- 
pleted till ten vears after the first edition of 
the " Cratylus.'' ' In 1844 appeared * Varro- 
nianus,' defined by the author in the preface 
to the third edition as * an attempt to discuss 
the comparative philology of the Latin lan- 
guage on the broad basis of general ethno- 
graphy.' It involved him in a violent con- 
troversy with Professor T. H. Key, who 
accused him of plagiarism. ' It is enough to 
state,' says the * Encyclopfledia Britannica,* 
'that though the obligations of Donaldson to 
Key ought in the first instance to have been 
more explicitly acknowledged, yet the stric- 
tures of the latter were needlessly sweeping 
and aggressive.' 

In I&iO Donaldson married Letitia, daugh- 
ter of Sir John Mortlock, banker at Gam- 
bridge, and having thus lost his fellowship 
took pupils for a time at Winfirith in Dor- 

p2 
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set shin'. In 1841 ho \va> ai»]K)iiit«Ml lu*ud- , a tutor. It wa.** expect e<l that a univer? 

master of Kiii^ Edward's School. liurv St. professorship would have been conferred uj 

Kdniuuds, an ap{Kuiitnient unfortiiiiat»> for him had he lived, and he was elected on»' 

the institution and for hinis«df. lie was d«'- the classical examiners of the tuiiversitv 

ficient in jud^^ment and administrative i)owt.*r, L<mdon. He availed himself of his com 

and the school (U?clined undt-r him, not with- rative leisure to prepire new and improi 

Htandinir his otforts to ohtain n'putation by cditionsof his *New('ratyliis,'' Varrouiani 

th«' ])u)jlicalioii of Latin and (tret-k pmni- *Ja,shar/ and *(rreok (Grammar;' he n 

mars, which met with little acce]»tance btv wn>te a valuable dis^juis^it ion on EnjrlUb e 

vond the sphert'of his personal influtMict? and nog'raphy in the Cambridge; Kssays, and 1 

involved him in controversy. Tln«y were artich* * Philolo^- ' in the eighth edition 

probably too scientiiic f<»r sclio(»l use, and his the * Kncyclopfedia Hritannica : ' and i Is" 

conviction of the defects of standard jjram- comj)leted, in the most admirable mane 

mars had bern »»X])ress»»<l with indiscrci't can- K. (). Miiller's untinished * liistorv ofi'Jn 

dour. He also ♦•ditcd Pindar's * Kpinician i Literature.' He be^nui to labour upi^t 

Odes' and the * Antigone 'of Soplioi4e>. The (iretr^k dictionary, which Avas to have b» 

best sidt; of his activity at Hury St. Kdmunds the great work of his life. Unfortunate 

was the whoh'^ome intellectual intliience he he worked far too hard, l)oth as author a 

exerted on the town, when* he greatly im- teacher. When advised to take six monr 

proved tlie Athenjeum and raised the level of rest he replied tluit this would cost him l.o<J 

intellectual culture in general. In 1 85.') he re- The neglect of the advice co.st him nn 

signed the liead-ma<tership, partly, it is j)0S- dearly still. On comingto toi^ni in Janiu 

rtible, on account of the clamour excited by l^Hl \w found himself unable to conduct: 

the recent ]>ublication of * Jashar : Fragmenta university examination. Alarming sympto 

Archet\'])a CamiinumHebraicorum: collegit, su]»ervened, and on 10 Feb. he died at 1 

ordinavit, restituit J. (i. Donaldscm,' which mnther's house, killed by overwork, 
appeared at the end of lHo4. In this re- Donaldson was a most brilliant man. "l 

markable work he en<leavoured to show that is," saiil Peacock. * not merely an acvo 

fragment":? of a book of .Tnshar are to be plished scholar,he has genius, taste, and jiu 

found throughout the Old Testanu»nt Scri])- ment. He can feel poetrs', relish wit a 

tures up to the time of Solomon, thai the humour, ]>enetnite poetry, appreciate e 

book was compiled in the reign of that nn)- i ^juence, and develo])e the intimate relati 

narch, and that its remains constitute * the which the political, moral, and social c«»ni 

religious marrow of the scriptures.' Pmfessor tion of ev«»rv age and country bears tt> its i 

Aldis Wright praised the ingenuity of the spective and (listin<^tive literature.' Thi> ». 

theory: Thomas L(jve Peacock declari'd that comium on Donaldson's taste and judni]*' 

it was of it self a suflicient i)roof of Donald- ret'ers to their exhibition in ]»ureiv lit era 

son's genius; but it seems to haxebt-en L'^en»»- fiebls. The latter too often forM>nk him 

rally fflt that it rests far tni) absolutely his <])f?culaii'»n>. and the former in hi* ci 

on hazardous .-sprculation. Publicat io!i in a troversies. lie theorised far too )>nldlv fr« 

learned language did not ]>rotect Donaldson insutHcient data, and put forward a? cr 

from attacks manifestly ins]>ir«Mn)y the or////?// taintifs view> which shouhl onlv have \n^ 

f/ffiolnt/irt/w : but this could not be said of a<lvanced as suirgestions. In biblical cri 

the unfavourable judgment of l"]wald, un- cisni more e>j)ei*ially he can only be regaril 

seemly as was the arrogance wit li whieh it as a brilliant amateur. Hehad.iieverthelo: 

wn>i expr«'.s.<ed. Donaldson rejdii-d to lOwald tln> ^ift of illuminating a subject; n<itliii 

and his English critics in a strain of great is trite or dull in his hands, an<l his stvU:* 

asperity, and in iJ^oT fully ex]»laintMl his full of character. As a man he was gn-at 

t.lieologi<^al position in his M'hri.stian Ortho- beloved by hir* friends, who included Tlii: 

doxy r«*conciled with the conclusions of ^lo- wall. I le])Wort h Th(»mpson. and others amoi 

dern Piblical Learninir.' The sco|K' of this the most eminent of his day. The most ii 

treatise is ])«'rha])s lx>st indicated by the title portant p'Tsonal notices of him occur in t 

of one of its subsections, * (.'onservat ism im- diary ol (.Vabb Jvubinson, who s}M*aks e 

i)lie> a timely concessi(m of the untenable, thusiastically nf the charm of his conver- 

iut the autiior's notions of the untenalde tion and rh** liberality ai' his way of thin 

ditfered widely from those of nine-tenths of ing, * such brilliancy and d<*pth combine 

th«j religious world, and his transcendental * It is really,' he characteristicallv remarl 

orthodoxy was not easily distinguishable from * a great advantage to have such a man 

scepticism. After resigning his head-master- show to one's friends.' 
flhi]) h(^ took up his residence at Cambridge, , In addition to the works already enum 

where he obtained the highest reputation as , rated Donaldson was part author of *T1 
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Theatre of the Greeks,' the first three editions This duty being very distasteful to him, he 

of which were published under the name of got himself transferred to the district staff, 

the original writer, Buckham, but which was and was employed as head clerk in the Glas- 

BO completely remodelled by Donaldson as gow district staff office for some years, during 

to have borne his name in all later editions, which time he published his * UecoUections of 

and to be invariably spoken of as his. It is the Eventful Life of a Soldier ' and * Story of 

a useful work, and went through eight edi- the War in the Peninsula.' While in London 

t ions between 1827 and 1875. Donaldson he had found time to study anatomy and sur- 




of 'The Three Treacherous Dealers' (1854), in medical practice at Oban in Argyloshire, 
anallegoryonconfirmation, of two ballads of where he remained until 181*9. failing of 
no great merit, of several controversial pam- ' success, he left his wife and children inGlas- 
phlets, and of some minor grammatical works. ' gow, and, in the hope of imnwrnng his medi- 
He contributed extensively to the * Penny cal prospects, proceeded to London and after- 
Cycloptedia/ and was the writer of the review wards to Paris, where he died of pulmonary 
of * Bunsen's Egypt ' in the * Quarterly Re- disease in October 18*'iO, at the age of thirty- 
view' for July 1846, and of several essays in six. Donaldson is stated to have been a 
* Eraser's Magazine.' frequent contributor of anonymous papers to 

[Gent. Mag. 3rd ser. vol. x. ; Athen»um. the press. His three works above named, 

16 Feb. 1861 ; Bury Post, 19 Feb. 1861 ; Encyclo- ^hich give a vivid picture of soldier life m 

wedia Britanniciu ninth edition ; T. L. Peacock the Peninsula and m Ireland m his day, were 

in Fraser 8 Magazine, vol.lix.; Crabb Robinson's republished m 1856 under the collective title 

Diary, vol. ii. ; private information.] R. G. of * UecoUections of the Eventful Life of a 

Soldier ' (London and Glasgow, 8vo), for the 

DONALDSON, JOSEPH (1794-1830), benefit ofhiswidowand a surviving daughter, 

author of * Recollections of the Eventful Life then in distressed circumstances in Glasgow. 

of a Soldier,' was bom in 1794 in Glasgow, ^Preface to Donaldson's Recollections, 1865.] 

where his father was in the employ of a mer- H. M. C. 
cantile house. With some school companions ' 

he ran away to sea and made a vovage to the DONALDSON, Sir STUART ALEX- 
West Indies, which disenchanted him of a ANl )ER(1812-lH<0, Australian statenman, 
aea-life, and he returned home and was again third son of Stuart and Hetty Donaldson, was 
put to school by his father. Early in 18C6 he bom on 10 Dec. 1812. John William 1 )onald- 
againran away, and without communicating son, D.l). [q. v.], was his brother. He was 
with his friends enlisted in the old 94tli educated privatelv, and in 1832 was sent by 
(Scotch brigade). Joining his regiment, he his father to the Slexicau silver mines to ac- 
accompanied it to Jersey, and afterwards to quire some business training. AVhile in Mexico 
Spain, where it took part in the desperate he was present at the battle of Guanaxuato. 
defence of Fort Matagorda during the siege Having returned to England in I8;i4, he 
of Cadiz, and afterwards was with Picton's went to Australia in the same year, joined 
division in the principal battles and sieges in his father's partner, Mr. AVilliam Jonjs, at 
the Peninsula from 1811 to 1814. After the Sydney, and soon afVenvards was made a 
peace in 181 4 the Scotch bri^de was stationed partner in the firm of Donaldson, Jones, & 
m Ireland, where it was disbanded in 1818. Lambert. Inl8.'JHDonaldsonwasai)pointeda 
In the meantime Donaldson married a young magistrate of New South Wales, lie realised 
Irish girl, alluded to in some of his writings a rapid fortune in wool and sperm oil, and 
under the name of Mary MacCarthy, who became the owner of a large sheep-run. He 
jsubsequently bore him ten children. Early became keenly engaged in colonial politics, 
in 1815 he was discharged as sergeant, at the and on one occasion fought a duel with Mr. 
a^ of twenty-one, at the expiration of his Mitchell, a political opponent. In 1848 he 
limited-service engagement. Returning to was appointed a memoer of the council of 
Olasgow with his wife, he made a little New South Wales, and sat in the council and 
money by the publication of his * Scenes and assemblv until 1859. After a visit to Eng- 
Sketchesin Ireland.* His hopes of obtaining land, wlien he married Amelia, daughter of 
employment in civil life having utterly failed, Frederick Cooper of Carleton Hall, Cumber- 
Donaldson went to London with his family, land, he went back to Australia in July 
enlisted in the Elast India Company's service, 1 854, and became vice-president of t he coun- 
and was employed as a recruiting-sergeant, cil. Returned to the legislative assembly 
at first in London and afterwards in Glasgow. ! in 1856 for Sydney Hamlets, Donaldson 
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waa called to form, in ai-conlunce with tl'.e , Athens. He also proceeded to study tl 

New Constitution Act of New Soutli Wales, ' Temple of .^^ina, and from thence to tl 

the first ministry responsible to tlit> colonial ; Morea, pitblishiDg his researches at B&si^s 

parliament. The mmistry was formed to- in * Stuart's Athens.' II is design of a t«D 

wards the end of April, Donaldson taking pie of victory, with all the edifices neces^a^ 

the ollices of first minister and colonial seen.*- for the celebration of the ancient games « 

tary. Sinuiltan»*ously witli liis taking' otlice, Greece, met with the approval of Canov 

he retired from his business firm, wishing to then president of the Academy of St. Lul 

have his hands entirelv untied. His re-elec- at Rome, of which body Donaldson wi 

tion on taking office was keenly contested, elected a member in 18l*2. His first woi 

but Donaldson was returned by his former was the church of the Holy Trinity, Sout 

const itui^ncy. In t he assembly a vig^)rou^ oj)- Kensington. Among other structures shoul 

posit ion was soon organised, under t he leader- be mentioned the towii residence of Mr. H. ' 

sUip of Mr. (aft'Twards Sir Charles) C'owper, Hope in Piccadilly, now the Junior Athi 

professedly on liK'ral lin^s. and, after a brief nfeum C'lub; mansion for Mr. H. HippisU 

existence, the Dtmaldson ministry came to an at Lamboum, Berkshire; University Hal 

endonil Aug.,*inconseouenceoftliesupport Gordon Square; library and laboratory j 

accorded to them in tlie legislative assembly University College; All Saints Church, Go 

being feebleand uncertain" (spt-ech of Domild- donStreet : ScotcliChurch,\Voolwich,besid 

son on ili\ Aug. in tlie * Sydney Morning numerous mansions and schools in varioi 

Ilerald'of the i*7th). (hi o <)ct. of the same parts of the country. Iletookaprominentpa 

year he joined the "\Vatson-I*arkor ministry as in the competition for the Prince Consorl 

finance minister, and retired from office with Memorial. In conjunction with E. A. Grui 

his colleagues in the following year. In 18o7 ing, Donaldson designed and carried outtl 

he was ap])ointed commissiont-r of railways, German Hospital at Dalston, and his la 

and two years later he returned home and work was the reconstruction, in 1880, of tl 

settled in London. He was kniglited on Scottish Corporatitm Hall in Crane Com 

23 Aug. 18<K). During the remainder of lii> . Fleet Street. He devoted considerable tin 

life Donaldson was activelv em])loyed as di- ' to the sanitary questions of his day. li 

rector of the General Credit and other ccan- ^ became a member of a metropolitan con 

panics, and altemj)ted to enter parliament mission of sewers, and was actively coi 

for Dartmouth and Barnstaple, but without cemed in the founding of the Institute < 

success. He died on 11 Jan. 1 807, at Carle- i Architects, of which he received the gol 

ton Hall. Cumberland. medal in l-^ol, and was elected president i 

[Iiif«)rnijai..utVom his ne].lu'w,Mr.AV. Donald- ^^^'^' l^^ liktnvise obtained a Frt^nch mwli 

soil Eawiins; Sydney :MoruiijgHi.Talil tor ISoG.] ^^* ^"»' "^st class in LS^o; the Belgian onl^ 

L. ('. S. of Leopold in 187l^; was a member of tl 
' Institut de France ; and from 1 84 1 to 1>*; 
DONALDSON, THOMAS LKVFRTON was emeritus professor of architectun* i 
(ITOo-lHH.*)), arcliitt^ft and author, born University Colh'ge, London : during tlu 
19 Oct. iri^o, at No. S Bloonisbury S(juare, period he delivered each session a series < 
was the elde.-t son of James Donaldsf)n, archi- lectures, dealing exclusively with the varioi 
tect and district surveyor of repute. He phases of classic and gothic art. In 18^j 
received a classical education at King Ed- Dcmaldson published a book entitled * A Co 
ward ^'I's Orammar School at St. Albans, lection of the mo'^t approved Examples < 
In 1800-10 he proceeded to the Cape of Doorways from Ancient and Modern Buik 
Good Ho])e, to the office of Mr. Robert Stuart, ings in Greece and Italy.' This work wi 
a merchant there. An expedition being then translated into French and republished i 
in course of fitting out to attack the French that tongue within four years of it.-* first a] 
in the Mauritius, the* youth joined as a volun- pearance. He died at his residence, '2\ Uppt 
teer, but the French capitulated soon after- Bedford Place, BloonL-^bury, after an attar 
wards, and he then retunied to England to of bronchitis, 1 Aug. 188."), and was burio 
study archit»*cturt! in his father's office, at- at Brompton cemetery. Donaldson exh 
tending at the same time the schools at the , bited at the Iloyal Academy twenty-seve 
Iloval Academy, and received in 1817 the works between l8U) and 1^^54, his first coi 
silver medal. Two years later Donaldson , tributionbeingXo. 8(»-*5 of thecatah)gue, "Ii 
travelled throughout Italv. measuring and terior View of a Sculpture Gallerj', formin 
drawing the principal buihlings. After visit- ' part of a design for a National Museum 
ing Greece, he went to Teos and Ephesus, A ])ortrait of Donaldson apj)eared in tli 
whence he, with the view of fi.ving the sites I * Builder * of HV July 1860, page 58t>. Ft 
of several edifices of those cities, returned to , many years he held the lucrative appoiu 
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ment of district surveyor for South Ken- , to his duties as principal, he lectured on such 
sington, under the metropolitan board of , varied subjects as moral and natural philo- 
works, a post rendered vacant by his death, sophy and Greek. In this seminary he was 
Among tne most important works written ! associated with two of his learned country- 
by Donaldson are : 1. * Pompeii, illustrated men ; one of whom, John Smith, taught phi- 
with Picturesque Views euCTaved by W. B. losophy, while the other, the celebrated An- 
Cooke,'2vols. London, fol. 1827. 2. *Hand-^ drew Melville, filled one of the chairs of 
book of Specifications, or Practical Guide to \ divinity (M*Ckie, Life of Melville^ ii. 420). 
the Architect/ &c., 2 vols. London, 8vo, 1859. i It was here that Donaldson compiled another 
8. * Architecture Numismatica, or Architec- useful work for students, a systematic ar- 
tural Medals of Classic Antiquity,' &c., 100 , rangement in Greek and Latin of passages 
lithographs, plates, and woodcuts, 8vo, Lon- selected from Diogenes Laertius, entitled 
don, 1869. 4. * Memoir of the late Charles , * Synopsis Locorum Communium, in qua Phi- 
Fowler,' &c., London, 4to, 1867. To these losophise Ortus, Progressus, etc., ex Diogene 
must be added numerous articles printed by j Laertiodigeruntur,'8vo,Frenkfort,1612. As 
the * Architectural Publication Society.' , he states in the preface, the plan of the book, 

[Builder, 8 Aug. 1886, p. 179; Building News, which extends to nearly seven hundred pages, 
7 Aug. 1885, p. 204; Royal Academy Cata- i had been suggested to him by Denys Gode- 
logues.] L. F. j froi, his teaclier at Heidelberg. Another edi- 

tion was issued with the title of * Electa 

DONALDSON, WALTER (Jl. 1620), Laertiana: in q^uibus e Vitis Philosophorum 
philosophical writer, a native of Aberdeen, Diogenis Laertii totius Philosophioe Ortus, 
was bom about 1575. His father, Alexander | Progressus, variaeque de singulis Sentential, 
Donaldson, is described as an esquire; his ' in locos communes methodice digeruntur/ 
mother was Elizabeth, the daughter of David ' 8vo, Fraukfort-on-Maine, 1625. The fol- 
Lamb of Dunkenny. In his youth, as he ; lowing year, 1613, he published 'Lacr^-mie 
himself tells us in the preface to his * Synop- ; tumulo nunquam satis laudati herois Henrici- 
sis (Flconomica,' he formed part of the retinue | Friderici Stuarti, Wallioe Priiicipis, a Gualt. 
of David Cunningham, bishop of Aberdeen, : Donaldsono ubertim affusie,' l^mo, Sedan. 
and Sir Peter Young, gpraud almoner of Scot- 1613, an oration recited in the college hall 
land, when they were sent as ambassadors by , by a young student named Thomas Dehayons 
James VI to the court of Denmark, and to on 8 Feb. 1613. 

80me of the princes of Germany. This was | After a stay of sixteen years at Sedan, 
probably in 1594, when the embassy was des- Donaldson was invited to open a protest- 
patched to announce the birth of the king s , ant seminary at Charenton, near Paris, but 
eldest son Henry, whose premature death , the attempt awakened the jealousy of the 
Donaldson afterwards commemorated. He , Roman catholic section of the conmiunity 
returned to Scotland, but after a short stay , and ended in a lawsuit. During its pro- 
repaired again to the continent to study in gress Donaldson found occupation in writing 
the university of Heidelberg, where the elder , his * Synopsis Qi^conomica,' 8vo, Paris, 1620, 
Gt)defroi was giving his famous lectures on which he dedicated to Charles, prince of 
civil law. It was here that he probably took Wales. It was reprinted at Rostock in 1624, 
the degree of LL.D. While residing at this and again at Frankfort in 1025. Bayle {Die- 
university he read a synopsis of ethics to some ^tow/iair<», 8vo, Paris, 1820, v. 559-61) con- 
private pupils, one of whom, Werner Becker sidered it a book well worth reading. When 
of Riga, published it without his knowledge ' or where Donaldson died is now unknown, 
under the title of * Synopsis Moralis Philo- In the attested pedigree preser\'ed in the li- 
sophise, III. libris,' 8vo, ex officina Palthe- | brary of the College of Advocates he is de- 
niorum [Frankfort], 1604. Elsewhere Donald- j scribed as haviup lived * apud Ruppellam in 
son mentions that the book, thus surrepti- Gallia;' but it is far more likely that after 
tiously published, had passed through several { his disappointment at Charenton ne resumed 
editions in Great Britain as well as in Ger- his post at Sedan, and there passed the re- 
many. He also complains that the learned i mainder of his life. By his wife, Elizabeth, 
Keckerman had not scrupled to copy from daughter of John Goffan, Goffin, or Iloflfan, 



its pages, and he adduces an amusing instance 
of the plagiarism (preface to Synopsis (Eco- 
nomica, edit. 1620). It is not clear, however, 
to which of Keckerman's works he alludes. 
From Germany Donaldson removed to France 
upon being appointed principal of the Pro- 



testant College of Sedan. Here, in addition Library). 



of Mostancells (?), near Sedan, he left several 
children, one of whom, Alexander, became 
a physician. A letter from his widow to 
Sir John Scott, who had interested himself 
in behalf of the family, is dat«d at Sedan 
on 15 April 1630 (manuscript in Advocates* 
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[Dr. D. Irvi 11 (;*ii article in KiicyclopediA Bri- episcopate must therefore lie between 826a 
tannica, 8th edit. viii. 101, reprinted with tome 8/6. His epitaph, said to be his own coi 
slight addition in the same authors Liven of i poait ion, states the duration of his episcow 




in 829. 

He is described as incessantly occupi 
DONATUS, Saixt (Jl. 82t>-87t)), bishop either in prayer or in study, or labouring i 
of Fiesole, was an Irishman of noble birth. ' the welfare of his church. Truetothebabi 
In consecpience of the outniffes of * bands of ' of the Irish clergy of that age, he was al 
violent men,' probably the Danes, he made i a dili^nt teacher, affording gratuitous i 
up his mind to go abroad as a pilgrim. Ar- I structlon to his pupils, and ' putting in 
rivetl on the continent he wandered al)out metrical form the wise word:* of the sagv 
visiting the basilica of thea]Kwtle8and other Inhiswork he associated with him his broth 



.sacred places. At this time the church of 
Fii'Mulae, now Fiesole, had bt?en attacked and 
plundered by the Normans, and was without 
a bishop. The people had assembled in the 
church, praying that a bishop might be st>nt 
to them, when the steps of Donatus were di- 
vinely guided to Fiesole. As he entered the 
church the bells pealed and th»' lamps burst 



Andrew and his sister Brigid. 8he was ii 
troness of a church near Fiesole, and h 
festival fell on the same day as that of fa 
famous namesake, St. Brijarid of Kildare. i 
the preface to the * Life of St. Brigid of E 
sole, published by the Bollandist^, a poe 
of Donatus is given. It describes in eloquei 

^^ and rather exaggerated language tlie weali 

forth into light miraculously. The people in- ; of his native land and its happiness and glor 
quire<l who the St ranger was, for though small | Colgan was of opinion that lie was a bishc 
of statun* his aspect l)e9poke higli intellectual j before leaving Ireland, but the matter seen 
gifts. They heanl that his name was Donatus, | involved in some doubt. His day is 2'2 Od 
and then perceiving that their pravers were I which is also the day of another Donatu 
answertKl, insiste<l that he shoulcf be their ' likewise a bishop in Italy, with whom 1 
bisliop. I has been sometimes confounded. The latt< 

The church of Fiesole had suffered much however, who was brother of St. Cathaldi 
in its property and prerogatives from the I of Tarentum, was bishop of I^cce, and hi 
emi)erors, and the Normans had destroyed been gravely assigned to the yt^ar 1731 
its charters. Donatus applied for Pe<ln*ss to [Ughelli's Italia Sncm, eti. Coletti, iii. 2i: 
the emperor, Louis, son of Lothair, who in | BollandiMts' Acta Sjinct. 22 Oct. ix. 648. &c 
>^»W granted his nniuest. A confirmation of j Lmigan's ¥a:c\. Hist. iii. 280; Stimrt's Hist.' 
this gnint was obtained subsequently by Dt>- Armagh, p. 605.] T. 0. 

uatus from Charles the Hald at Vlacentia, ' -nn-snpfiAT Tr.wT /.i.. '»2v r-^, ...,«.,^ 

with tile condition annexed that anv one wlio \,.^..,.„ w/wt i »•--.- 
• i* • 1 •. 1 11 4.\ 1 * 1 *.! • * I AKTHLK, lt)UO-H)/.). J 

inlringed it should pay the church thirty ! ' -" 

l>ounds of gold. I DONELLAN, NEliEMIAS (d. 1609 ? 

These statements are made in the life of archbishop of Tuani, whose name is writt* 
Donatus, «?dited by the Bollandists, from * the in Irish Fearganinm (VDoiiihnallain, wi 
^Teat Manu^crint of the Chronicles of the , bom in the coiintv of Galway, and is saidl 
Church of Fiesole ;* but other sources must have been a son of Melaghlin O' Donellan,!] 
be consulted for his date. His election to the ' his wife Sislvi daughter of ^Villiam O'Kel] 
episcopate of Fiesole must have been subse- ' of (/alia, ife was sent to the university < 
quent to 82(5, for in that year a Roman council Caml>ridge, and became a sizar of King 
was held under Eugenius II, at which Gru- Colleg*'. A grace of 15 Feb. 157H-9re<juirt 
srdph US, bishop of Fiesole, was present. But ' that the name of every scholar should I 
in 844, when Louis, son of Lothair, was con- i entennl in a catalogue within six days of h 
secrated by Sergius II as king of the Ijom- coming to the university, lie was entered i 
bards, Anastasius, the Roman librarian, n.»- that catalogue as A'M<»77iiViA7>flr?//W on 13Jai 
cords that Donatus was present as bishop 1 679-80, and short lyaftervi-ard.** matriculate 
of Fies(de. He was again present at the in the same name. SubsiHiuently \iv m 
council of Ravenna, held by Fope Nicholas CTated to Catharine Hall, wli»»n' he tooktl 
in 801 or 862, and if, as statea above, he degn'e of B.A. in 1581-1*. On his return 1 
held communication with Charles the Bald, his native countn* he acted for some timei 
875-7, he must have been alive in 875 or 876. coadjutor to William Mullaly , or Laly , arc! 

In the council of Florence. 877, Zenobius bishop of Tuam, and afterwards, on the n 
wasbishop of Fiesole. The period of Don at us's ' commendation of Thomas, earl of Ormond 
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lie was appointed the successor of that pre- 
late, by letters patent dated 17 Aug. 1695. 
Two days later he received restitution of the 
temporalities. In the writ of privy seal di- 
recting his appointment, it was alleged that 
he was very fit to communicate with the 
people in their mother tongue, and a very 
meet instrument to retain and instruct them 
in duty and religion ; and that he had also 
taken pains in translating and putting to the 
press tlie Communion Book and New Tes- 
tament in the Irish language, which her 
majesty greatly approved of. It is asserted 
by Teige O'Dugan, who drew up a pedig^ree 
of the l)onellan family, that he was never in 
holy orders, but protably the pfenealogist 
may have been led to make this startling 
n.<sertion simply by an unwillingness to ac- 
knowledj^ the orders of the reformed church. 
In addition to his see the archbishop held 
by dispensation the rectory of Kilmore in 
the county of Kilkenny, and the vicarages of 
Castle-doagh in the diocese of Ossorj-, and 
of Donard in the diocese of Dublin. He 
voluntarily resigned his see in 1009, and 
dying shortly afterwanls at Tuam, was buried 
in the cathedral there. 

By his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Nicolas 
0*Donnell, he had issue John ; James, who 
was knighted, and became lord chief justice 
of the common pleas in Ireland ; Edmund, 
of Killucan in the county of Westmeath ; 
Teigue, of Bally heagiie in the county of Kil- 
dare ; and Murtough, who received holy 
orders in the Uoman catholic church. 

Donellan was a master of the Irish lan- 
guage, and continued the version of the 
New Testament which had been commenced 
by John Kearney and Nicholas Walsh, bi- 
shop of Ossory, and which was completed 
by William ODonnell or Daniell, who was 
afterwards raised to the archiepiscopal see of 
Tuam. It was published in 1(302 at Dublin, 
under the title of * Tiomna Nuadh ar dtig- 
heama agus ar slanaightheora losa Criosd, 
ar na tarruing gu firinneach as Gr6igis gu 
gnoidhnilg. lie Iluilliam O Domhnuill.' It 
was brought out at the expense of the pro- 
vince of Connaught and of Sir William Usher, 
the clerk of the council in Ireland. Great 
expectations were formed of this undertaking, 
ana it was confidently believed that it would 
be the means of destroying the Roman church 
in Ireland. It is a noteworthy fact tliat of 
the four scholars engaged in translating the 
New Testament into the Irish vernacular, 
three — Kearney, Walsh, and Donellan — re- 
ceived their education in the university of 
Cambridge. 

[Cooper's Athense Cantab, iii. 15; Cotton*s 
Fasti, iv. 12, v. 271 ; Oilbert's Dublin, i. 386; 



Irish and English prefaces to tho Irish New 
Testament (1602) : Mason's Life of Bedell, 284 ; 
Murdins State Papers, 306 : O'Donovan's Tribes 
and Customs of Hy-Many, 171 ; Ware's Bishops 
(Harris), 615; Ware's Writers (Harris), 97.1 

T. C. 

DONKIN, HUYAN (1708-18r>5), civil 
engineer and inventor, was bom at Sandoe, 
Northumberland, 22 March 1 708. His taste 
for science and mechanics soon showed itself, 
and as a child he made thermometers and 
ingenious contrivances connected with ma- 
chinery, lie was encouraged by his father, 
who was agent for theEmngton estates and 
an intimate acquaintance of John Smeaton. 
On leaving home the son was t^ncaged for a 
year or two as land agent to the Duke of Dorset 
at Knole Park, Kent. Dy tlie recommenda- 
tion of Smeaton, he next apprenticwl himself 
to Mr. Hall of Dartford, and was soon able to 
take an active part in Mr. Hall's works, so that 
in 1801-2 he was entrusted with the construc- 
tion of a mo<h'l of the first machine for mak- 
ing paper. The idea of this machine origin- 
ated with Louis Kolx'rt, and formed the 
subject of a ]mtent bv Jolm Gamble, 20 April 
1801, No. 2487, whicfi was assigned to Messrs. 
Bloxam and Fourdrinier. Tliis model did 
not, however, produce pa])er tit for sale, but 
Donkin in 1802, under an agreement with 
Bloxam and Fourdrinier, made a machine 
which in 1804 he erected at Frogmore in 
Kent. A second machine was made by him 
and put up at Two Waters, Hertfordshire, in 
1805, which although not perfect was a com- 
mercial success. By 1810 eighteen of these 
complex machines liad been supplied to vari- 
ous mills, and the ori&rinal difficulties having 
now been overcome they rapidly supersedea 
the method of making paper by hand. Al- 
though the original idea was not Donkin's, 
the credit of its entire practical dt?velopment 
is due to him. In 1851 he constructed his 
191st machine. The merit of his work was 
recognised by the award of the council medal 
at theGreat Exhibition of 1851 {Official Cata- 
loffite of Great Rvhihition, 1851, i. 218, 282, 
8i4, and Bejwrts of Juries, 1852, pp. 389, 
420, 483, 938). He was one of the eariiest 
to introduce improvements in printing ma- 
chinery. ( )n 23 Nov. 1813 he, in conjunction 
with kichard Mackenzie Bacon, secured a 
patent. No. 3757, for his polvgonal machine, 
and one was enn^ted for the Cambridge Uni- 
versity. He then also invented and first 
used the composition printing roller, by which 
some of the greatest difficulties hitherto ex- 
perienced in printing by machines were over- 
come. With the iK)lyffonal machine from 
eight hundred to a thousand impressions 
were produced per hour, but it never came 
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into t*xtrii?iv€* usf, u> llu' coii>truction was DONKIN, SiR liUFANE SIIJ 

L»X]>t'nsivf. lit- wu> iniicli m^u^'etl wiili fc?ir (177i3-lt^41), guneral, colonel lltli foot, : 

\Villiuni ('ongrt'Xt* in lf^i*0 in contrivinjj u vuyor-genfral of the ordnance, bclon^red i 

nit'tliixl of printing Mamp> in t>vo eolnurs rt '^]MH:t able Northumbrian family, tsaid tc 

with roni]K>un(l plali's for tho ]>ri'Vt'ntion of of Scottish descent, and originally nat 

forgery, and with th»* aiil of John \N ilks, who Duncan. His fat her. General l^tobert I)ou] 

wa8 then liis partner, he pnHliic-od the beaut i- who died in March ISlil, at the agi' fif uiD» 

ful niachin»'!> used a! the exci:-e and ^tanip four,hadl>eenabrother-<>llicerof \Vulfeon 

otlices and by the Ka>t India Conijtany at staifof General Fowke in IHandcrs, and af 

Calcutta. In 181l' h*- devi>ed thf method wartU served on the c«tafl' of General Kui! 

of preservinj>:nieat and \i'yetable> inair-tijrht in Martinique, of Lord Gninard when o. 

ca.ses, wh^^n hee&talili^heila con.oideruble ma- mander-in-chiet' in Ireland, and of Gent 

nufactory for this purp« j>e in IJfrmondM-y. In Ciage in America. 1 le ii* ^tated to have be* 

lonjf sea*voyap.'8 meal prepared in thi> way personal friend of David Hume, the hist ori 

iM'came a necessary part of the ship's stores, and to have written, at the £«uggt.«stion of 

lie was an early member of the Society of latter, an account of the famous siege of 1^ 

Arts, of which he was one of the vice-pre>i- Isle, at which he was present. He wasaut 

dents and chairnuin (»f the committee of of 'Military Kecolh»i*tions and liemarl 

mechanics. He reeiMved two gold methds (New York, 1777). He married in 1 77:i M.'i 

fnmi tlie society, one \nv \n> invention of an daughter of the Kev. Emanuel Collins iq.' 

instrument to measuiv the \elociry of rota- an<l by her had a son and two daugUtt 

tion of machinery, thfothi-r for his counting ICufane Shaw Donkin, the eldest cliild, ^ 

engine. Among numerous ingenious con- born in 1773, and on:? 1 March 1778 np(K»inl 

trivances broufiht out by him must be m«*n- to an ensigncy in the 44thfLK)t at New Yd 

tioned his dividing and screw-cutting engine, in wliich his father then held the rank 

During tlie hi.sl lorty years of his liie he was major. He Ixicame lieutenant in 177i*. '. 

mucli engaged as a civil engineer.and was one was educated at Westminster School ui: 

of th«' tn'iginators (in 1^1^) and a vict>presi- the age of fourteen, and appears ufter^'ai 

dent of the Instil uti»>n of Civil Kngiurers, to have been a verviKTM-veriug student, 

from wliich he retired in IM^. ( )n liS.Ian. l.^-JS on«» time when on leave from his r*>giment 

he wa> elected a fellow nf the Hoy al Society, jirobably after its return from Canada 

andn'peatedly served nn the council. He was 17?^(J — he studied classics and mathemut 

also a member of the Ktival Astronomical in France for a year, and when on detai 

Societv, and was held in >u»*li esteem bv that nient in the Isle of Man, read Gn-ek fo 

body that tliey i»laee«l him in the chair on vear and a half with a Cambridge gnidufl 

theoccasitiu of recei\iiigtheircharterin ls»l. lie obtained lii> company .'il May 17ii.*l. 1 

He had moreover a >niall observatorv in liis lirst active servit*e was witli the flank co 

garden, where he spent niiu*h of his lei>ure i>anies()f the 44th foot in the West Indies, 

tinie,antl it was to hi> i.)wn tran>it-in^trument the capture of Martinique, Guadalc>U|H', a 

that he fir>t applietl hi> novel and beautiful St. Lucia, and thesubM-tjUent loss of Gnat 

level, lit* »Ued at (J The rara^n)n, New Kt?nt h)U]U' in 17i>4, tlie rest of the regiment bei 

lload, London, J7 Feb. lSo.j. His wife Mary nn'anwhile in Flanders. After his reti 

diedL^7 Auu^ I'^o"^, Ji^»*d ."^7. His son, John home Donkin was bri^nide-major, and 

Donkin, b«U"n at Darltord, Kent,L'()May lM)L*, several months aide-dt»-camp to General Mi 

wasapartner with hi> fat her and.IohnWilks, ^rav«», commanding at Newcastle-on-Tv 

and tot)k part in many of their inventions. He l)ecame major 1 Sept. 170.'». He sen 

He became a nieniber of the Institution of under Sir Kalph AlM'rcr«)Uiby at St. Lucia 

Civil Kn^ineers lSi»l, and was alx) a fellow 17iHI, where the -14th loM. twenty otlicersu 

of the (leolo^ical Society (Mi*i. of Vrur. of over eijjrht hundred men, chiefly from fev 

Inntit. t>f Ciril Eiufint'crs, INV), xiv. loO). Donkin was removed to Martiniciue in a sti 

Hedied at lioseacre, nearMai<l>tone,-OApril (d" insensibility, and afterwards invalic 

1^54. home (hiuirerously ill. He was pmmoted 

„. ,. ,. ,, , ^, • . ,o-.. lieutenant-eolonid 1^4 Mav 17ys and was < 

r.SG-O; iWer M:.^.tz;ne. (KtebcV 18h3. L>4:U t«d,,xl in conimand ot a pnms.onal light b 
LM4: W. Walkers I>i.tiiij:i,i.sl.o(l Men of JS.ienoe nlion composed ot the light o,mpanies 11 

( lfi«-J e«l.). 7.'>-7. with p.>rtr,.it No. 40 ; copi.s (,f t'xit, 2.,nl tuMliers, and 4yth loot, with I 

rt'ports aiui letters on Doiik.n. IhilLand Gamble's '^xt'cdition to Ostend, where ho gnnitlv t 

pre8tTvetii»r.>vi8ions.lHl7;Mans.-irsC.:hronol.iirv tingnished himsell, but wa.s wounded a 

of Paper and Papcnnakiiijr (1H70). «y, 01, 7JJ. made ])risoner. TransferrtMl to the 1 1th fe 

82, \'1\ ; \Vo<Klcr<»fi s AlpliaUtioal Index of In- he went in command of that regiment tol 

ventions (lb.)4), pp. l(i7-S.J G. C li. West Indies in 17i.>9, but returned iu 18 
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He went out a fourth time to the same station 
in 1801 y and sened there till 1804. In 1 805 
he was appointed to the permanent stall' of 
the quartermaster-general s department, and 
served as an assistant quartermaster-general 
in Kent, under Generals Sir John Moore and 
Francis Dundas, and also with the Copenhagen 
expedition of 1807. In 1808 he brought out 
a reprint of the French text of Count L'Espi- 
nasse's 'Essai surTArtillerie' (Paris, 1800). 
It was printed by' Rouse, Kirby, & Law- 
rence of Canterbury, and was translated into 
English forty years afterwards by Major P. J. 
Begbie, Madras artillery. In 1809 Donkin 
was appointed assistant quartermaster-eene- 
ral with the army in Portugal, and as a colonel 
on the st^ff commanded a brigade in the ope- 
rations on the Douro and at the battle of 
Talavera, but soon returned home (see GuE- 
WOOD; Well, Desp. iii. 262, 298, 373 ; compare 
with ParL Hist., drd ser. xvii. 55), and was 
appointed quartermaster-general in Sicily in 
succession to Colonel H. E. Bunbury [see 
BuNBUBr,SiK IIenky EdwardJ. IIe8er\ed 
in that capacity in Sicily, and in the opera- 
tions on the east coast of Spain in 1810-13, 
and at the moment was blamed as the cause 
of Sir John Murray's disaster at Tarragona 
in the latter year, but the evidence on Slur- 
ray's court-martial showed that the latter 
had ignored his quartermaster-general alto- 
gether, and disregarded his views (see Napi£R, 
Mist, Penins, War, book xx. cap. 1 ). Donkin, 
who had become major-general in 1811, was 
next appointed to a command in the Essex 
district, and in July 1815 to one at Madras, 
whence he was afterwards transferred to the 
Bengal presidency. Before leaving England 
he married, 1 May 1815, Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Dr. Markham, dean of York, and 
ffranddaughter of Archbishop Markham (see 
iLives of the MarkhamSj pnvatelv printed, 
1854, p. 51). Donkin commandecl tlie 2nd 
field division of the g^nd army under the 
Marauis of Hastings in the operations against 
the Mahrattas in 1817-18, and by skilful 
movements cut oif the line of retreat of the 
enemy towards the north (see Lond, Suppl, 
Gaz. 25 Aug., 26 Sept. 1818; also Gent. Mag, 
Ixxxix. i. 73-8, 262-3). Donkin's letters to 
Colonel Nicol and the Marquis of Hastings at 
this time form Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 23/ 59. 
He was made K.C.B. 14 Oct. 1818. While 
emploved as above he had the misfortune to 
lose his wife, who died at Meenit, at the age 
of twenty-eight, on 21 Aug. 1818, leaving 
him with an infant son. Much shattered in 
health, bodily and mentally, Donkin was in- 
valided to the Cape. AVhile there in 1820 
he was requested to assume the government 
of the colony during the absence of Lord 



Charles Somerset. He administered it in 
1820-1, his name being meanwhile retained 
on the Bengal establishment. This was the 
period of the settlement of theeast*»m frontier, 
and the now thriving town on the shore of 
Alffoa Bay was named by Donkin Port Elizu- 
betb, after his late wife. He seems to have 
been popular, but was not supported by Earl 
Bathurst, the colonial minister. In a letter 
addressed to that nobleman, and entitled * A 
Letter on the Cape of Good Hope, and certain 
events which occurred there under Lord 
Charles Somerset' (London, 1827), Donkin 

Eublished 'an account of the measures adopted 
y me generally in my administration oi the 
colony of the Cape of Good Hope, but par- 
ticularly as to my measures for establishing 
five thousand set tiers in that colony, and tliost> 
pursued by Lord Charles Somerset for the 
total subversion of all I had done under your 
lordship*s instructions.' A printed volume of 
'Proclamations and other Othcial 1 >ocuments 
issued by Sir Kufane Donkin when Acting 
Governor of the Cape of Good Hope ' is in 
the Brit. Mus. Library. Donkin, who had 
become a lieutenant-general in 1821, was 
made G.C.H. some time after his return from 
the Cape, * in recognition of his services at 
various times in connection with the (ierman 
Legion.* He was made colonel of the 80th 
foot in 1825. 

The rest of Donkin's life was principally 
devoted to literary and j)arliamentary pur- 
suits. He was made F.Il.S., was one 01 the 
original fellows of the Uoyal Geographical 
Society, and a fellow of other learned so- 
cieties. He was a contributor to various 
periodicals, among others to the * Literary 
Gazette' (see Lit, Gaz, 1841, p. 301); but 
the statement ( Gent, Maij. new ser. xvi. 318) 
that he wrote in the * Quarterly Review' ap- 
pears to be incorrect, as it is stated on tne 
best authority that he never wrote a line 
there. Donkin published *A Dissertation 
on the Course and probable Termination of 
the Niger' (London, 1829, 8vo), dedicated 
to the Duke of "Wellington, in which he ar- 
g'ued, chiefly from ancient writers, that the 
Niger was a river or * Nile' bearing north- 
wards, and probably losing itself in quick- 
sands on the Mediterranean shore (in the 
Gulf of Sidra, according to the subsequent 

* Letter to the Publisher ). Tliis view was re- 
futed in the 'Quarterly Review,' Ixxxi. (1829), 
in an article by Sir John Barrow [q. v.], who 
testified, from personal knowledge, that Don- 
kin was * an excellent scholar, of a clear, 
logical, and comprehensivt* mind, vigorous in 
argument, and forcible in language,' and that 

* consequently whatever proceeds from his i)en 
will always be entitled to respect and most 
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clo8e attention' {Quart. Her. Ixxxi. 226). showed marked talent for lang-uageSyinatl 
Donkin, dissatisfied nnd apparently not know- maticA, and music. He was educated at 
ing who was the writer ot the review, rejoined Peter's School, York, and in 18^ entered 
with * A Letter to the Publisher* (lx)ndon, | Edmund Hall, Oxfol^i. In 18S4 Donkin n 
1829). Some of his writinffs appear never a classical scholarship at University Golle 
to have be«'n published. ^Mention is made ' in 18*^ he obtained a double first cIas» 
(. J GRDAX, Por/ratV^, vol. iii.) of a dissertation 'classics and mathematics, and a year la 
]H.tnned by Donkin when at Svracuse on the i he carried off the mathematical and Johns 
two siep^*s of that place bv Kicias and Mar- mathematical scholarships. He proceed 
cellus, an related by Thucydides and Livv, in ' B.A. 25 May 1836, and M.A. 18.S9. He i» 
which he maintained that certain difficulties ' elected as a fellow of University C%d1ege,a 
in the narrative could onlv l>e elucidated bv he continued for about six vearsatSt.Edmu 



a militarv man reading them on the spot and Hull in the capacitv of mathematical lectur 
in the original tongues. This seems not to During this period he A>Tc>te an able * Elss 




Antiqi 

companion, a))ounding in interesting anec- ties.' 

dote. On o .May 1H32 Donkin married his se- In 1842 Donkin was elected Savilian pi 
cond wife, liadyAnna^Iaria Elliot, daughter fessor of astronomy at Oxford, in successii 
of tlie first Earl of Minto, who survived him | to IVofessor Johnson, a post which he he 
and (lied without issue in 1 855. Donkin was for the remainder of his life. Soon afterwar 
returned to parliament for I>er\vick in 1832 ■ he was elected a fellow of the Royal Societ 
and 1835, in the whig interest,each time after ^ and also of the ftoval Astronomical Societ 
a sharp contest. He was made surveyor-gene- In 1844 he marrieJ the third daughter of tl 
ral of the ordnance in 18^35. At tlie general ' Uev. John Hawtrey of Guernsey. Betwe 
election of 1837 he was defeat eil at Berwick, ' 1850 and 18(10 Donkin contributed sevei 
but aftenvards came in for Sandwich. He i inn)ort ant papers to the* Philosophical Trai 
was transferred to the colonelcy of his old ' actions,' including one on * The Equation 
regiment, the 11th foot, the same year, and Laplace's Functions,* and another* On a Cla 
became general 28 June 1838. I of Differential Equations, including tho 

Donkin, whose health had for some time which occur in Ih-namical Problems.' '. 
given serious concern to his friends, com-' 1861 he read an important paper to the Kov 
mitted suicide by hanging at Southampt<m ' Astronomical Society on • The Secular Aci 
1 ^lay 1 84 1 . 11 is body was buried in a vault leration of the Moon's Mean Motion * ( print 
in Old St. Pancrns churchyard, London, to- j in Monthly Notices, R. A. Soc., 1861). Do 
j^«'tli»*r with an urn containing the heart of ' kin was also a contributor to the * Philos 
his first wite. The shameful desecration of ' pliieal Magazine,' his last pa])er in which, 
the place formed the subject of correspon- | * Note on Certain Statements in Elementa 
deuce in the * Times,* 1874. The churchyard ; Works conc»»rniug theSpecific Heat of Gase 
is now a recreation-ground, and the Donkin appeared in 1864. 
tomb has been repaired. ' Donkin's awjuaintance with practical ai 

[The Wst hiogniphical notice of Donkui is in ' theoretical music was verv thorough. H 
J.Td<m*s Xutional Portraits, vol. iii., and is ac- I ^'ork on * Acoustics, intended to be his op 
companicMlbynu engraved port rait after Mather. ; matjmnn, was commenced m 1867, and ti 
An account of his fnther and frtmily will Iw found fragment of it which he com]»lete<l was pu 
in Gent. Mag. xcii. i. 273- L Some of Donkin's I lished, after his death, in 1870. It is devot 
letters are in Brir. Mns. Add. MS8. Of the^e j to an inquiry into the vibrations of strin 
the earliest, 2173G, f. 127. is a schoolboy note, ' and rods, and gives evidence on everj- poi 
dated Kxeter, 178o, addressed to General Hal- | of the combined musical and mathematic 
<limand in the name of Mrs, Hope, wife of the | talents of the author. 

colonel .)f the 44th fwt. whicli had not yet re- Donkin's constitution was alwavs dolical 
turneil home from Canada MS. 23769 contmns and failing health compelled him to live mu 
Donkm 8 letters to Colonel Nicol and the Marquis | ^^^^^^j ^^^^^j ^,^^ j^^/^.j. ^,^ j^j^ y^^ j 

of H^LStmps, above noted Therest Hrocommun,- | ^j^^^, j^^ Xov. 1869. There is a complete li 
cations to and from Sir Hudson Lowe, an*! are of I - , . . ^ . , . Vi . ^ 

no «iH!Cml interest.] H. M. C. | "V" ''"'.^o'''- "'^^r"!,'" "T^"",'.'? *J'f ^ 

' talogueot ^^clentlnc Papers published by t 



DONKIN, WH^LIAM FISHBURN 
( 181 4-1869), nstronomer, was bom at Bishop 
Burton, Yorkshire, on 1') Feb. I8l4. He early 



Roval Societ V. 

[Monthly Notices, Royal AstroD. Society, xj 
84.] W. J. H. 
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DONLEVY, ANDllEW, D.D. (1694?- of the mathematioul questions given during 

1761 ?), an Irish ecclesiastic, bom about the time mentioned. Until 1768 he was a 

1694, received his early education in or near * teacher of the mathematics and natural 

Ballymote, Sligo. In 1710 he went to Paris, philosophy on tlie Newtonian principles * in 

and studied in the Irish college there, of his native town. In 1768 he was elected 

which he ultimately became prefect. He librarian of the Bristol Library, and, *in 

took the degree of licentiate oi laws in the keeping with his taste for the binomial theo- 

university of Paris. Walter Harris states | rem and the book of Euclid, he conceived the 

that he was titular dean of llaphoe, and idea of converting the establisliment into a 

seeks an occasion to introduce his name . mathematical ucudemy ; but the corporation 

* out of gratitude,' as he says, * for many ' did not join in his enthusiasm, and students 

favours I received from him, particularly were not invitinl.' As his olHciul duties were 

in his transmitting to me from time to light, he started a mathematical academy at 

time several useful collections out of the Bristol on his own account, in the park, near St. 

King*s and — - - — - ^ 

levy was liv: 
is unknowi 

Teagasg Criosduidhe do r6ir ceasda agus frea- for that academy. In addit ion to his school he 

ffartha, air na tharruing go bunudhasach as gave a course of fourteen lect ures in experi- 

br^ithir h Soilleir 1)^, agus as toibreacaibli mental philosophy to subscribersat (me truinea 

fiorglana oile' ( * The Catechism, or Christian each. These lectures he continued to deliver 

Doctrine, by way of question and answer, when he left Bristol for Kingston, near 

drawn chiefly from the express Word of God Taunton ; but then he only delivered them 

and other pure sources'), Paris, with appro- in the Christmas or midsummer vacation, 

bation and the king s license, 1742. 8vo. This He would travel thirty miles for twent jr sul>- 

scarce work is in Irish and English. To it scribers, or tifty miles for thirty substTil)ers. 

is appended (pp. 487-98) an Abridgment of It is not known when he left Bristol. He 

Christian Doctrine in Irish verse, compiled was there on SO Nov. 1778, and jKissibly on 

more than a century l>efore by Bonaventure 8 Dec. following, when the salary of tlie 

O'Heoghusa, or O'Hussey. The book also librarian was raised to ten guineas a year, 

contains a treatise by l)onle^'^' on * Tlie Ele- However, in 177') he was settled at Kingston, 

ments of the Irish Language.* It treats of near Taunton. Towards the end of his life 

orthography only, but is the best dissertation he was appointed master of mechanics to the 

which had appeared on the subject up to that king, on tne death of Dr. Shepherd. He died 

time. A second edition of tne Catechism in June 1798. l>onn mentions in his ^ Mathe- 

appeared at Dublin in 1822, 8v(). It was re- matical Tal)les,' 1789, that he has added a 

vised by the Rev. John McEncroe, and cor- final e to his name ; but on the title>page the 

rected for the press by Edward O'Reilly, name is spelt Donn. 

author of the * Irish IHctionary.* To it are Donn published in I7(Vr) a map of Devon- 
appended a poem in Irish on the SuflVrings shire, from an actual survey taken by himself, 
or Christ, written by DonchaniorU'Dalaigh, for which he received a premium of 100/. 
abbotofBoylt' in the fourteenth century, and from the Swiety of Arts in December; a 
a compendium of Irish grammar by McEn- map of the country- eleven miles round Bris- 
croe. A third edition of the Catechism was tol, from an actual survev, 1770: a pocket 
published at Dublin in 1848, 12mo, for the map of the city of Bristol circa 1775; map 
Koyal College of St. Patrick, Maynooth. of the western coast of England, containing 

[O'Reilly'H Irish Writers, p. 220 ; O'Donovan's Hampshire, Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, Somer- 

Irish Gramiimr, introd. p. Ivii ; Cat. of Printed ' »?etshire, Devonshire, and Cornwall ; charts of 
Books in Brit. Mus. ; Webbs Compendium of the \\ estem Ocean; and many mathematical 

Irish Biog.] T. C. instruments, a list of which will be found in 

, the * ^lathematical Tables,* 1 789. His works 

DONN or DONNE, BENJAMIN (1729- are: 1. * A New Introdnctitm to the Mathe- 

1798), mathematician, was born in 1729 at matics; being Essays on Vulgar and Decimal 

Bideford, Devonshire, where his father and Arithmetic,'1758,2ndedit.,called*Mathema- 

brot her Abraham (1718-1746) kept a school, tical Essays,oraNewIntroduction,*&c. 17(14. 

From 1749 to 1756 he contributed to the *(Ten- 2. *The (reometrician, containing Essays on 

tleman's Diar>/ then edited by J. Badderand i PlaneGeometryandTrigonometry,* 1759; 2nd 

T. Peat, but ceased to contribute after 1756, edit. 1775: another, called 2nd edit., 1778. 
when Peat 1)ecame sole editor. His contri- .*5. * The Accountant, containing Essays on 

butions were accounts of eclipses observed at Bookkeeping by Single and Double Ffntry,' 

Bidefordy and answers to nearly the whole 1759 ; 2nd edit. 1775. 4. * Essay on the Doc- 
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trine and AppUcfttirm of Circulftting- orlnfi- and ns \Vliit«rift'? vicar-jreneral he sat w 

nitel)«'oimiils,' 17-*)0; lind edit. 1775. .'>. •The five bishop** on special coinniis<>ions at ' 

SohoolmnsterV Uepositorv, or l^iipiVs Exer- provincial syn'»d and at convocation. Abi 

else.' Intended as n supplement to the * Ma- this time he was made a master in chance 

thematieal E«say;*/ 1704. 0. * Epitome of and was one of nine civilians who drew 



thematieal E«say;*, L(U. 0. * Epitome of and was one ot nine en 

Natural and Experimental Philosophy/ 1771. an arjfument in support 

7. *Tlu* YnunLT Sliopkoj'per's, Steward's, and ecclei*iastioalcourt.s. Inl 

Factnrs Cnmpanion,' I7tW: i>nd edit. 1773. commissioner, together 



of oaths ejc vifu^itt 
1 602 he was appnini 

- — , , . ... -_ ._^_ -' with Lord Lnre a 

S. •The Mritish Mariner's Assistant, contain- Sir John Herbert, to confer at Rremen wi 




di>rflr, IRfiri. IM. i, ; TaylorV Kurlirst Kn-' Lilira- "NVinchester, with powers of summary jur 
rics in Knglaml. 1880; dent. Mair. Ixviii. pt. ii. diction, and he als<^i attended tlin conferen 
r»3'2,lxxiv. pt. ii. 990 ; Gentlt^raan's Diarj' : T)»mn's hold at Hampton Court in reference to ei-ol 
v^'^li**! <4. J. (t. siastiral <*ourts. In the same year, when tl 

universities wer« empowered to send repr 

was one of tl 

and he was t 

ler reword f 



T%i-wxTxr T \ AfT-w' /I — J iwiov 1 * * , universities wer« empowered t 

was a p.iv.1 of }\ .llinin A.tm, ( 1 , 31 -1 , %\) ^^^^ ^^^ ,.,^,^.,'..,j ^,. , >^f^^j 
., V tlu.k.ng._pr<"Je"«r..t Kew About ^.,,,^,^,, ;„ jg, j_ -^^ ^ ^^^^^ 



this list the sixth edition was issued bv the ^^ -- 'i • i i\ ^ , 

° ., • iwjii 1 4.1 4.1-4 ♦! " 1 commission on which Donne sat was ti 

comiulor m ISU, and the thirteenth under „„„ ,;„^ i • i.m^* ^. i * ■ J- 

' ,., '• iQ,- IT J- 1 .ii appointed in Ibl 6 to conduct an examinati. 

.NiiccesMvc ♦Hitors in 184.). Ho died at ( am- * \i r*i i? i i»o. *"'"'»«^-^ 

, . i ,, , ioi.> 1 1 I- 1 I- on the marna^.'of the EarlofSomi»rs€»t. J 

bndire on 14 .lune 1^^3, leavin'M»ehind liim a ^ ^f \ "i ij * i \ 

,^ ^ , ^' r 1 . 1 *• 1 1 dean of arches he would api)ear to have Inn 

the r»*T>u atu)iu)t a Zfalousand succes.<lul cul- „ , • i *i -,. *' ^- ^r 

; 1 1 ., . I ^, , . , a recnjrms.'d authoritv on quostions of ma 

tivalor, hut he IS host known as havin«f named • ,_ i t 4.1 it ' i • xfci-o .w^ ^1 

\\,\ • y / ,» X' .1 \ ^ • 14. nafr»* law. In the llarleian MSS. (:il\ f. h 

r7^V^>"/w/^''r/f;//ff/^, a ^orth American nlant ^i' • . tv- -.♦ i cs- iv /» 

•' , ' ,.• 1 • *i • .. TT therHis a • DiscourstMvritten bv Sir 1). Hue 

now naturalisiMi in tliH country. He was a .^ .1 ^ „.i 1 ...^..*:.„ «r /i n- 1 

,. n i'.i T- w • . r • *i 1 * ^'* *'^^ whcle prosecution ol thenullitvb 

lellow ot the Linnean Soeirlv (iuriufr the last ... „ .1 |, 1 i- i- 1 i* •^.* 1 

^i. i.,. • ^ twe«-n the Karl tn Essex and his witt- tl 

t«-.,voar. ..fins 1.1... L«.lyVr«nf."s Howard.' Th.. same col Wtic 

[rn.,.l.r..l^v ( hrr.n.cl.- 1^ Jul... IS .. ; L.nn.^i. ^.j^;^,) p„„t„ins „ • Discourse written ).v tl 

.Society Annual Lisisot l-..l!o«>, 18I.>^.m.n8|t.] k^^, „,■ ]),,von.hir..in dofettpe of bis mai^iat 

with the Lady liich,' in the margin of whic 

^DONNE or DUNN, Sru HANTEL is a note in Harh'v's handwritin^r sayin?, • 

(d. 1()17). civilian. d»'sc«'nded from John have some rt'a.«ion to suspect this discoiir 

IV i' T>...i 1 ■-.. ...^, ..^....^*..^^ -»* i\^. »..«^ ,v..*,...v.i iv.. I'k^ i\^ .. ♦ v\^ «-i- 1 _ 



i r,\ . . I it A I .Jill, J'AI— . • '•■fy ■»• ^.i*. «■■•««».-• »•..- •■••^....... ....rr.t^. J ^x..a-.|^^|. ■•Jtl'A »l*l.-%. VI 11 V>1 

liiirh»'r d»'irn'* was ctmfern'd on him, when a manuscript supposed to be in his writinj 
hehf'CJime princi]>al of New Inn. He entered He bad married (me of Aubrey's six daii^l 
the Colle^ri' of Advocates 'I'l .Tan. loH^, and ters, and had succ»'eded him in the headshi 
in l.V.l^ was ap])«»int<'<l dean of arches and ofXewTnn. He died 15 Sept. 1017. H: 
mnster f)f re.(iuests. In thefollowinc^yearhe bust is in the library at All Souls, 
sat with Sir Julius (^esar and otl.ers on two ^^^r^^^y^ y,^^^- ^^J,^ ^^ ^^.^^ j 216 ; Note 
commissions which were apiiomted to iiuiuire ^^^ Queries. 'hv\ ser. vii. 242 ; Rymer'e Feeder, 
into the jrnevances of Danish and t rench ^^^ 3^3 ^jo, 429. 4G.5, 546. 600, 781 ; Burroiw 
fishermen and merchants respectively. He ■ Wortliies of All Souls; Strypc's Life of Whil 
was alsf> a member of the commission formed pft. i. 398, 496, ij. 32, 444, 496 ; Le Xeve's Fast 
in 1601 with the object of framinjr measures ' Eccl. Angl. vol. iii. ; Coote's Civilians, p. 53.] 
for the suppression of piracy by English sailors, \ A. V. 
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DONNE or DUNNE, G^VBRIEL (d. 
1558), a Cistercian monk, belonged to the 
family of that name seated at Ralph Donue 



i. 274), which office he continued to fill until 
Ridley became bishop in April 1550. In 
making such an appomtment Cranmer was 



in Devonshire. He was admitted a member ! probably acting to his own advantage, for he 
of St. Bernard's College, Oxford, a house for ; had all along &en kept well informed of the 
student monks of his order, and proceeded [ part Donne had taken inthebetravalof Tyn- 
M.A. He afterwards entered the Cistercian ' aale (see letter of Thomas Tebolde to the 
house ofStratfordLangthome, Essex. A suit, I archbishop, dated 31 July 1535, in 'Letters 
followed by an appeal to Rome, between the ' and Papers of the Reign of Henry VIII,* CdL 
abbot and convent and William Shragger, '• State Papers, viii. 1151). Donne died on 
the vicar of West Ham, arose, and on 7 Feb. j 5 Dec. 1558 and was buried on the 9th of 
1517 a * composition real ' between the abbot ! that month in St. PauVs, near the high altar 
and the vicar was executed, * the provident ' (mon. inscr. in Duodale, St. PauTs Cathe- 
and religious man Gabriel Donne * acting as dral, ed. Ellis, p. 46 ; Strypb, Annals j 8vo 
proctor for the brethren. On 26 Oct. 1521 edit., vol. i. pt. i. p. 45). His will, dated 
ne presented himself before his university as 5 Feb. 1557-8, with a codicil dated 5 Dec. 
a supplicant for the degree of B.D., but was 1558, was proved on 14 Dec. 1558 (reg. in 
apparently not admitted (Het;. of the Univ. \ P. C. C. 59, ^lellerche, and 16, Welles). It 
of Oxford, Oxf. Hist. Soc. i. 121). He was ' there appears that he owned the rich ad- 
u student, pretended or real, at Louvain in • vowson of Grantham Church, Lincolnshire. 
1535, went thence to Antwerp in the dis- ! He gave * to the late Bumnrd Colledge in 
guise of a servant to Henry Philips, and there Oxforde soche nomber of mv bookes as myne 
planne<l with the latter the treacherous arrt»st executors shall thinke god.* * The residue 
of William Tyndale, which took place at that of my goodds and chat tells (yf any shalbe) 
city on 23 or 24 May in the same year. He I require myne executors to bestowe at theire 
assisted in preparing the case against Tyn- , discretions to the advauncemente of poore 
dale. On his return to England he obtained maidens maringe^, releef of soolleres and 
by the influence of Cromwell, then secretary of students, specially to soche as myne execu- 



state, the richly endowed abbacy of the house 
f)f his order at Buckfastleigh in his native 
Devonshire, at that time in the patronage of 



tors shall thinke met est as shalbe towarde 
lerninge disposetl to be preestes and minis- 
ters of Christ is Churche.* One of his execu- 



Vesey, bishop of Exeter, a bitter persecutor tors was Henry Harvey, LL.D., precentor 
of the reformers. He appeare<l as abbot of j of St. PauFs ( 1554), and afterwards master 
that house in the convocation of June 1536, of Trinity Hall, Cambridge (1559). At his 
and subscribed the articles then agreed upon, instance 120/. was received under this be- 
Within two years of his election he alienated quest by Trinity Hall, * which was applied 
much of the monastic property, and on 25 Feb. to the foundation of a scholarship, and the 
]538-9,despite the solemn oaths he had taken, I establishment of an annual commemoration 
he, with nine others of his religious, surren- | of the deceased, with a refection on the feast 
<lered his abbev into the hands 01 Henry VIII. I of St. Nicholas the bishop.* Donne has on 
On the followmg 26 April he was rewarded this account been wrongly described as a 
withthe large pension of 120/., equal to 1,800/. member of Trinity Hall, 
of our money, which he enjoyed till his death, j [Cooper's AthensB Cantab, i. 186-7, and autho- 
The site of the abbey was granted bv the ' rities cited ; Wnlters Biog. IntnKl. to Tyndale's 
king to Sir Thomas Dennys, knight, of Hoi- Doctrinal Treatises (Parker Soc), p. Ixix; FoxeV 
combe Bumell in the same county, who had Life of Tyndale preftxo<l to Day's edition of his 
married Donne's sister Elizabeth (Oliver, I Works ; Transtictions of Devonshire Association, 
MonastUam DuecenA Eroniensis, p. 372). viii. 863-5 ; wills of Sir John and Liul? Eliza^ 
Donne became prebendary of Mapesbury in ^^^ Dennys, registered respectively in P. C. C. 



St. Paul's Cathedral on 16 March 1640-1 
(Lb Neve, Fasti, ed. Hardy, ii. 408), and 
was institut-ed to the sinecure rectory of Step- 



20 and 26, Loftes.] » G. G. 

DONNE, JOHN (1573-1031), poet and 
divine, dean of St. PauPs, bom in London 
iiey, Middlesex, 25 Oct. 1544 (Nbwcourt, . in the parish of St. Olave, Bread Street, in 
Jtepertoriunif i. 739). On the deprivation of I 1573, was the son of John Donne, citizen and 
Bonner, bishop of London, in September 1549, ironmonger of London, by Elizabeth, daugh- 
Donne, then one of the canons residentiary of i ter of John Hey wood the epi^mmatist. The 
St. Paul's, was appoint^ bv Archbishop Cran- ' family was of Welsh extraction, and used the 
pier to be his omcial and keeper of the spiri- same arms and crest as Sir Edward Dwnn 



tualities, to exercise all manner of episcopal 
jurisdiction in the city and diocese of Lonaon 
(Stbtfb, Memorials of Cranmer^ 8vo edit., 



or Dwynn, knight, whose father. Sir John 
Dwynn, was executed at Banbury after the 
battle of Edgecott Fieldin July 1469. Donne's 
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fatliiT wa> a jirnspi'njiis nierchaiit and srrved made bv their exertions, and a great effect 

the ()t!ii-e of warden of his coinpanv in l^^rt, followiHl from Campion*.s execution, am 

bnt hi' died when ]»is oarf»T \va> no more other stringent measures that were enfoi 

than he^'inninjj, in January lor.")-!*, U-avin^^ t o check the pru^rress of the Uomeivanl m^ 

beliind him a widow and six cliildren, four m»'nt, it was made compulsory for all j 

daujjhters and two sons, the ♦dd»'r sdu heintf dt*nts admittinl at Oxford to take the o 

thf subject of this arlich'. On hi> mother's of supremacy, which was the crucial te* 

side h«t was d^si^'uded from Jud^^e liastall, loyalty ti> the crown and to the refon 

who dif'dinexili?torcimscience' >ake in loiio; church lA' England. This oath wash-, 

the judge had marrii'd a sister of .Sir Thomas ever, not enforced on any one under « 

M«)re, who was liarbarously miir(h.*r»'d }>y teen (//;. p. (>). antl by enterinjr before t 

Henry VIII f<>r refusiujif to a»t.'nt tn tlie a^^e an undergraduate ttscaped tlie bun 

royal supremacy in matters spiritual. iKmne which was impostnl upon the conscienct 

had two uncles, his mnther's l)rethr«»n, Jasper all others. Hart Hall wa.s at this tiini 

and Klins Hey wood, who bravely suilered ver\' popular ctdlege: on the same day w 

for their convietions, and also ilied abroad the Donnes Kichard Kaker, the chr»)nic] 

as Jesuit fathers, the one (Klias) at J^onvain entered there, he being then a ladof sixtc 

in loTS, the other (Ja-per), after enduring and as sharer of his chamber he hud for si) 

much misery in the Clink and other ]»risnns, time the reno\^nied Sir Henry Wotton, 

was banisheil tin* realm, and died at Na]»les tween whom and Donne there tliu* bejB 

in loOS. All these were men of mark and that friendshipwiiich lasted through lift?. ? 

cons])icuous ability, and all had their strong months later another famous person ent**! 

religious convictions in entire sym])athy with at Hart Hall, Henry Fitzsimon "q. v.\ wb 

the doctrine and the ritual of the church Wood calls* the most nuiowuedjesuit of 

of Home. When Donne's lather died the time,' a testimony to his ability wliich 

cleavage between the An«:lican antl the Ko- certainly exaggerate<l. It is not a littles 

man party in the state and in the church ^ nificant that no one of these live collt 

had bejrun to ])e rec'ognisedamon^r all clashes: friends, as they may l)e called, a])pears 

the constuentious l»t>nianist> were com])elle(l have ])nK*eeded to n degree in the ordiui 

to choose their side, pojie and queen being way, and that they all left Oxford to tm^ 

equally r«.*solv<'il on forcing them to make on the continent before the four years of t 

their choice. Donne'> mother wa^ not the usual undergraduate course came to an ei 

wonum to he>itate; she had lieen bi>rn and Izaak Waltun tells us that * about tlie foi 

bn-cl in an atniusphereol ultr.nnotilan*- -ienii- tecnthyearof hisage* Donne* was translut 

ment. In ln-r hon^fliold there >lioiilil be mi friun ( )xford to Cambridge.' Theri»isnoe 

uncertainty ; ]in)te>t ant i'^ni ami all that ii ini- «li'nce whatever of this, and much to dis]ir<i 

]»ljed w.'i^ liateful toln'r: ln-r chiblreii shoiilil it. It is mort* probable that he spent aoi 

be brnii^rht up in the dM cn-eij, and in th.it yeiirs at tins time in foreign travtd. and 

alon»'. Uf young Donne'> early trainiuii' wi- acquired a command of French, Italian, ai 

know nr.)tliintr more than this, thni lie was S]»anisli. .\ Nsuming that he stayed ul (>xfn 

brouiiht up by tut'U-s whoe learning and for at least three years, it is pndiable tli 

piety he rever«-d. and wlio>e intlu'Micc left his travels exteudcMl over the three yeji 

upon him 'certain iuipr«*»ion- «)f the Unman ending in l-V.H: for ahmX the close of tl 

reli^rinn ' which remained >trong ujion him year h«* a]ipi»ars to have occupied chambti 

throuaii voiuh and manli(^o.l. On I'.'i Oct. with his brother Henrv in Thavies In 

loSI he was admitted with his yniniger wliich was then a kind of prejui rat orv scli«i 

brother, Henry, at Hart Hall.Oxford. John, for those who were educating for tlie b's 

the elder. >\ as in his twell'th year. Henry, ]>r(^fes<ii)n. He was admitted at Lineoli 

the voini'^iT, in hi> eleventh. AlthtniLrh it ■ Inn on <» Mav loi^I^, and for sewe tic 

was not usual for children nf this agt? to be occupied the same chambers with Christ 

entered at llu^ university, yet it was not so i pher IJrooke q. v.], and at once became i 

uncommon as has .Nometiin»s been assumi^l; intinuite with the remarkable band of pot- 

thre»' vears before this v«'rv date n«) b'ssthan and wits who were the intellectual leach' 

eighteen boys of elnviMi were matriculated, ' of their timet sec ( '<JKVATi:,Zr'/^';\/;viw7Wj 

and twenty-two were in thi-ir fourteenth 4tt), lt3l(>). When Donne ]»asN(Hl into Li 

vear iCF-:VKK,7iV'///V/rro/'//f/' f'nir.ofO.rftirt/f coin's Inn he left his brother Henry behii 

ii.4'Jl ). Th»'re was a reason for this. When , him at Thavies Inn, and just a year after t] 

(^im]»ion and l*arM.)ns came over with their < sej>aration of the two a tmgical event ha 

associates in I. "SI, as the accredited emis- pened which cannot but have produced 

saries of th«' Society of Jesus for proselytis- | profouml im]»ressif)n upon the elder brotht 

ing in England, and a great stir had l)een • The seminaiy priests and Jesuit fathers 
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and about London had of late been showing 

Ct activity, and their zeal and devotion 
resulted in a very remarkable success in 
the way of gaining converts to the Roman 
creed and ritual. The government was much 
provoked, and a relentless persecution was 
organised against theproselytisers. One of 
these men, William Harrington, a seminary 
priest, a man of birth, culture, and piety, 
was betrayed by some associate and tracked, 
hunted down, and arrested in the chambers 
of young Henry Donne in May 1593. To 
harbour a seminary priest was then a capital 
offence. Harrington was hurried off to his 
trial, and ended his career at Tyburn. Young 
Donne, too, was taken to the Clink, and there, ' 
catching gaol fever, died after a few weeks* in- 
carceration {Stontfhurst College MSS.j Angl. 
A. I. No. 77 ; this document, together with 
confirmatory evidence, has been printed in 
one of the catholic publications). Well might 
Donne, six years aft^r this event, say, as he 
does in the * Pseudo-Martyr,* * No family 
(which is not of far larger extent and greater 
branches) hath endured and suffered more in 
their persons and fortunes for obeying the 
t-eachers of Iloman doctrine.* 

Walton tells us that Donne about this time 
was much distressed in mind by the questions ! 
that were then being discussed so warmly ! 
between the Iloman and Anglican divines, ' 
and that he gave himself up to study the 
subject with great care and labour. The 
fate of his only brother might well account 
for the direction wliich his studies took; bu 
when Robert, earl of Essex, set out on th 
Cadiz voyage in June 1696, and an extraordi 
nary gathermg of young volunteers joined th( 
celebrated expedition, Donne was one of those 
who took part in it. Among his associates^ 
and not improbably on board the same ship] 
were the son and stepson of Sir Thomad 
Egerton^ who had been appointed'ireeper of 
the ffreat seal three weeks before the fleet 
weigned anchor. On its return in August 
1696 the lord keeper appointed Donne his 
secretary. Donne had already won for him- 
self a great reputation as a young man of 
brilliant genius and many accomplishments, 
and was accounted one of the most popular 
poets of the time. In the contemporary 
literature of the later years of Queen Eliza- 
beth's reign, and the first half of that of 
James I, his name is constantly occurring. 
He seems to have had an extraordinary 
power of attaching others to himself; there 
IS a vein of peculiar tendernass which runs 
through the expressions in which his friends 
speak of him, as if he had exercised over their 
affection for him an unusual and indefinable 
witchery. During the time he was secretary 

TOL. XT. 



to the lord keeper he necessarily lived much 
in public, and became familiarly known to 
all the chief statesmen at the queen*s court. 
It was at this time that he wrote most of his 
poetry, perhaps all his satires, the larger 
number of his elegies and epistles, and many 
of the fugitive pieces whicn are to be found 
in his collected poetical works ; but he printed 
nothing. His verses were widely circulated 
in manuscript, and copies of them are fre- 
quently to be met with jn improbable places. 
Frequently, too, poems which were certainly 
not from his hand were attributed to him, 
as if his name would secure attention to in- 
ferior productions. In the autumn of 1699 
Sir Thomas Egerton the younger, eldest son 
of the lord keeper, died. It had been through 
his intercession that Donne had been made 
secretary to the lord keeper, and when his 
funeral was celebrated with some pomp at 
Doddleston, Cheshire (27 Sept. 1599), Donne 
occupied a prominent position in the proces- 
sion, and was the bearer of the dead man*s 
sword before the corpse {Hart. MS. 2129, 
f. 44). The lord keeper had married as his 
second wife Elizabeth, a sister of Sir George 
More of Losely, Surrey, and widow of Sir 
John Wolley of Pyrford in the same county. 
By her first husband this lady had a son, 
Francis ; by the lord keeper she had no issue. 
Iler ladyship appears to have looked to her 
brother's children for companionship, and to 
have kept one of her nieces, Anne, in close 
attimdance upon her own person. It was 
inevitable that the young lady and the hand- 
some secretary should be thrown much to- 
gether, and when Lady Egerton died, in Ja- 
nuary 1599-1600, and the super\'ision of the 
domestic arrangements in the lord keeper's 
house was perhaps less vigilant than it had 
been, the intimacy between the two de-\ 
veloped into a passionate attachment which \ 
neither had the resolution to resist, and it 
ended by the pair being secretly married about 
Christmas 1600, Donne being then twenty- 
seven, and his bride sixteen years of age. 
The secret could not long be kept, and 
when it came out Sir George More was vio- 
lently indignant. He procured the commit- 
tal to prison of his son-in-law and the two 
Brookes, who were present at the marriage. 
Donne was soon set at liberty, but his career 
was spoilt. Nothing less would satisfy Sir 
Georjje More than that the lord keeper should 
dismiss his secretary from his honourable and 
lucrative office, and Donne found himself a 
disgraced and needy man with a scanty for- 
tune and no ostensible means of livelinood. 
After a while a reconciliation took place be- 
tween him and his wife's family, but Sir 
Thomas Egerton declined to reinstate him 
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in his oifiLV, and how tht> young* couple lived of the ultramontane divines and an intio 

durin^;^ the next f«<w years it is dithcult now knowledge of the cont-ents of treatises t 

to explain. ()n«j fri»»nd came sjHMidily to his very rarely looked into bv Englishmen. It 

rescue, Mr. Francis Wolley^who oU'ered him lonjf bi.'enforgnotten, as das its more elabo 

an asylum at his house at Pyrford, near successor, Morton's* Catholic Appeal/ bu 

Guildford. Here he seems to have cont inued one who should be at the pains to compan 

to livt' till the summer of 1(K)4, about which and the long list of authorities cited and que 

time he was prevailed uptm to make another in its crowded paf^, with Donne*s * Paei] 

attempt to obtain employment at court. lie Martyr^ and ^Biathanatos ' could have mi 

removed from Pyrford accr)rdinj^ly, and ap- doubt that Morton and Donne must 

pears to have found his next plac^.» of refuge years have worked in close relations ^ 




Ntixt year he removed to Mitcham, where s«ve- time necessary, to acknowledge in pri 
ral of his warmr.«it friends re.sid«'d: ami that Morton, however, was not ungrateful V) 
small hoiLse which tradition di'clared he had coadjutor and friend, and ^^hen in Jime h 
occupied thcR' was still standing, and used to James I be.<towed upon him the deanerr 
ho pointed out as * Dunne's house.' less than Gloucester, he took tlie earliest opportuii 
fiftv years ago (1K88). He continued to reside of pn».ssing upon Donne the advisability 
at Nlitcliam for at least live years, and lu;re takingholy orders, and then and there ofli'i 
foiir more childrHn wf»re bom. During this to resign in his favour the valuable Yiyiufi 
ptriod he was in constant attenrlance upon Long Marston in Yorkshire, the iucnme 
the chief j)ersonai;es who frequented the court wiiich he said was equal to that of kisdeane 
of James I, and found in many of them warm But Donne could not get over bis consci< 
fritjuds, who were not slow in rendering him tious scruples to enter the ministry of i 
substantial help when his necessities were church ; he firmly declined the generous o1 
pressing upon him. His most irenerous pa- and went on for five or .six years long 
j tron and friend was Lucy, countess of Bed- . hoping and hoping in vain. 
j^' ford [sec Il x B i»y <p T» y, Lucy], at whose I Men's minds were at this time all astirui 

|\. ^' house at Twickenham J>onnewasa frequent the question how to deal with the Engl 

visitor, meeting there a brilliant circle of Eomanists and how to meet the challez 
wits and courtiers such as have rarely as-, which had been thrown down by Bellarm: 
semblod at any jrreat salon in England. Mean- and other writei*s who, as advocates for 1 
whil»> D<mn(' had obtained some footing in papal view of thf* situation, insisted than 
the court, tliough apparently receiving no oath of allegianct? to the king of Kngla 
ollice of emolument. He had attracted the 1 could not be taken with a safe conscience 
notic*' of the king and wa«i kept in o«'('asif)nal any one in communion with the church 
attt'udance upon his majesty. TIih young llome. The king thn.»w himself into the C( 
man's musical void', ri*adines«»(^fspt'ech, and , trov»*rsy. and while Bishop Andre wesengnjc 
extraitrdinarv memory made him acceptable IVllarmine at close quarters in his *Torti 
at the royal table, wh^re he ap]K*ars to have . Torti,' .Tames T met the great canonist fr 
iK^en called upon sometimes to n.-ad aloud and a dill'erent standpoint and pn.iduced his * A] 
sometimes to give his opinitm on «jue.-iti(ms logie for the (^ath of Allegiance ' simul 
that arose for discussion. The kint? became | neously with Andrewes's gn»at work. Be 
convinced that here was a man whose gifts books were published in 1609. Neither pi 
were such as were eminently suited for the d need the etlect desired. The recusants sti 
calling of a divine, and in answer to such ap- b'omly refused to read them, refused to ta 
plications as were made to him to bestow some the oath, accepted the consequences, and, € 
civil appointment upon the young courtier couraged by tlie praises of their party, louc 
only made one re]»ly, that Mr. Donne should i proclaimed themselves martyTs. One day 



receive church preferment or none at all. As 
thought James I so thought one of his most 
favoured chaplains, Thomas Morton [q. v.], 
afterwards bishop of Durliam. As early as 
1(>06 Dr. Morton had entered the lists as a 
controversialist against Father Parsons in liis 
' Apologia Christiana," a work which much 
irritated his opponents and provoked more 
than one reply. The book exhibited a very 
unusual famibaritj with the recent theology 



the king's table Donne threw out a new st 
gestion, * There are real martyrs and shi 
ones : these men are shams.* James I ix 
moment saw the point : it was a new line 
take with the recusants. Donne was ordei 
to work out the new idea and to put it 
the form of a book. They say it took h 
no more than six weeks to write. The ' Pseuc 
Martyr/ as he named it, was published 
4to, I6I0. It is to be presumea that he o 
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tained some substantial remuneration for his and make a magnificent display, but when 
labour, but the prospect of securing any state ho reached Frankfort with his cortege and 
employment was further off than ever. found that he could be received only as a 

6onne*s muse was very active about this private gentleman by the courtiers, he re- 
time. The epis tl es i n verse addresst^d to the , turned hastily to England after an absence 
Countess of Bod?or3, the Countess of Hunt- ' of about nine months, during which the party 
ingdon, the Countess of Salisbury, and the j had passed most of their time in France and 
twodaughtersof Robert, lord Rich, must all I Belgium. It was while they were in Paris 
be referred to this period (1608-10), as must \ that Donne saw the celebrated vision of his 
the funCTaljelggjes upon Lady Markham, | wife with a dead infant in her arms. Mrs. 
Lady BeJforcVs sTster, who died in May 1609, '■. Donne certainly appears to have had a mis- 
and upon Mistress Bulstrode, who diei at carriage during her husband's absence. She 
Twickenham in Lady Bedford's liouse two had removed with her children to Sir Ro- 
months later. So too the beautiful poem bert's huge mansion, Drury House in the 
called * ThgLitany was written and sent to Strand, when her husband left England, and 
his friend, Sir Henry Goodcro, while the here the whole family continued to reside, 
^Pseudo-Martyr' was still only in manuscript apparently till the death of Sir Robert in 
(Z««crj?, p. 33). The * Divine Poems' and 1616. The baptism of three of Donne's chil- 
* Holy Sonnets' had been written earlier; dren and the burial of his wife are to be found 
they were sent to Ladv Magdalen Herbert in in the register of the parish of St. Clement 
1607. Donne was evidently getting sadder Danes, in which parish Drur>- House was 
and more earnest as he grew older. | situated. 

On 10 Oct. 1610 the university of Oxford [ On his return to England in August 1612 
by decree of convocation bestowed upon him Donne found Carr, then Viscount Rochester 
the degree of M.A. : * Causa est ' — ran the [see Carr, Robert, Earl of Somerset], 
grace — * quod huic academije maxime oma- the foremost personage in England after the 
mento sit ut ejusmodi viri optime de repu- sovereign. Lord Salisbury had died in May, 
blica et ecclesia meriti gradibus ucademicis and Rochester had acquired unbounded in- 
insigniantur.' Some time after this Sir Ro- fluence over the king. Donne approached 
bert. Drury of Hawsted, SuiFolk, one of the him through his friend Lord Hay, placed 
richest men in England, lost his only child, a himself under his protection, and announced 
daughter, in her sixteenth year. The parents his intention of taking holy orders as he had 
were in great grief and appear to have applied been importuned to do ( TohieMattheip's i«^- 
to Donne to write the poor girHs epitaph. He tersy p. 320). In November of this year 
not only did so (Cullum, Hut, and Antiq. of Prince Henry died ; he was buried on 7 Dec., 
Jfrow«^<»rf, 1813, p. 52), but he wrote an elegy and Donne was among those who wrote a 
upon her which he entitled* An Anatomy of funeral elegy upon his death. Three weeks 
the World, wherein, by occasion of the iiu- after the funeral Frederick, the count Pala- 
timely Death of Mistris Elizabeth Drury, the tine, and the Princess Elizabeth were * affi- 
Frailty and the Decay of this wliole World is anced and contracted ' in Whitehall, and on 
represented.' The poem was printed in 1 6 1 1 . 13 Feb. following they were married. Chi this 
Only two copies oi the original edition are occasion Donne wTote the * Epithalamium,' 
known to exist. It was reprinted next vear which is to be found among hispoems. These 
with the addition of a second part, whicli he were mere exercises thrown on for the occa- 
calls * The Second Anniversarie, or the Pro- sion, and probably written for the rewards 
gress of the Soule.' A careful collation of the which they were pretty sure to receive ; but 
two editions has been made by Mr. Grosart in Izaak Walton must be giving us the substan- 
his collected edition of Donne's poems. This tial truth when he assures us that during 
was the first time Donne had printed any the three years preceding his ordination 
verse, and he did so with some reluctance | Donne gave himself up almost exclusively to 
(JLetterHy p. 75), but the publication served | the study of theology ; indeed, his own let- 
nis turn veiy well, for it procured him the ; ters show that it was so. In one of them he 
friendship of a man who was eager to show | tells his correspondent that he ' busied him- 
his gratitude for the service rendered. In ; self in a search into the eastern languages,' 
November 1611 Sir Robert and Lady Drury : in another he mentions a collection of 'Cases 
reeolved to travel on the continent, and they ; of Conscience ' which he had drawn up, and 



took Donne with them. Sir Robert appears 
to have gone abroad on a kind of compli- 
mentary mission to be present at the crown- 
ing of the Emperor M!atthias at Frankfort. 
He was prepared to spend his money freely 



at this time too he wrote his * Essays in Di- 
vinity,' which so curiously reveal to us the 
worlung of an inquiring spirit feeling after 
truth not according to the conventional me- 
thods of the age. It was again at this time 

a 2 
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that he iiiu>t huve (rDiuposed wimt he ciillr* to his friend, Sir Henry Ooodere, on '2\ I 
his * Paradox/ tlir I^inthanatos, a work wliich 1<)14, he telLs him that he was about to p: 
is quite unique. Init he discusst^swith won- 'forthwith 'a collection of his poemp. * 
derful subtlety and leaminj; the question for niueh public view, but at mine own o 
whet her uTider any conceivable circumstances a few copies,' and he add? a request t 
suicide mij^lit be excusable. Tlie earliest Goodere would send him an old book, 
mention oi' this hook occurs in a hotter of i which it seems he had \*Titten his * VaL-t 
1^5 Feb. 1014, which has never been printed, tion to the AVorld,' a poem which he mv 
and thf imprt^ssion eonvt^yed is that the book to include in the collection. Unhappilvi 
had been compose 'd not vrrv lonp lx>fore. a single copy of this small issue of Ihm 
Six years later, wlu'n he was about to start jM^enishas come to light. It was onlva f 
for (lermany, h»' sent a copy of it in manu- weeks after this that he "was ordaino^I hyl 
script to Lord Herbert of (HierbuTy, which is John King, bishop of London, who bad b? 
now in tli»' liodleian. and a second to Kerr, Lf)rd KUesmere's chaplain at the time wl 
earl of Ancruni. Both copips wt-re written IX^nne was his secretary. There ia rea-" 
by his own han<l, and in ilu* letter which he to believe that his ordination took plao 
wrote to Lord Ancrum be speaks of the book Sunday, Hi) Jan. 1615, the feast of th»'Ci 
as* written many years since . . . by Jack version of St. Paul (see Letfertt, p. 2S. 
Donne, and not by Dr. Donne '(/>*/^^'rx,p. :?1). James I almost immediatelv made him 1 
That up to thti last he could not quit»» aban- chaplain, and commanded him to preach 1 
don all hope of t'scaping from the inevitable fore the court. AValton tells us that hisfi; 
appears from a lettt»r in Tobie Matthew's col- sennon was preached at Paddingt<»n, ther 
lection ( p. -^l 1 ), in which lie pot it ions the Karl suburb of Lrmdon, in the little ruinous chu: 
of Somerset to procure him a diplomatic a])- which was r»»built a1x)ut sixtv year< aft< 
pointment to the Dutch states, lie only met wards. On 7 March following, Jame^ 
with another rebufl'. MeMUwhile his obliga- with Prince (^harles and a splendid retini 
tions to Somerset, which were very great — paid a visit to Cambridge, and signitied 1 
for in speaking of himsf "If in the h'ttrT hist re- desire to have the degree of D.J"), con fen 
ferred tolu» says, *KversinceI had tht'liappi- upon his newly apjK)inted chaplain. T 
ness to be in your lordshij/s sight 1 have lived Cambridge men for some reason were v^ 
upon your bread' — had compromised him as averse to this, and the degree was granr 
a dependent upon that wortnli'ss nobleman, him with a bad grace, no recfjrd of it Ix-l 
and when the cas»' of the divorce of th«' enteri'd upon the register of the universi^ 
Count »'ss of l-'iSscx from her husband came on, Tt is said that no ff.'wer than fourteen count 
Donne took an active part as an advocate for ; livings wjti' ofTert'd to Donne in th»- sini 
the nullity of thr first marriage "^see Anuor, year after his ordination, but, as acct-ptaii 
Geokm:, 1o<)L* 10.*).^], and actually wrot»* a of them would have involveil his Iravi 
tractat*' in sup])ort of \\\< view, which still L(mdon, he deelined them all. In Janu:i 
exists in manuscript (///.n7. Jf'W C%;/??;i. >^th 1(»M), however, he accepted the rectory 
Rep.p.i?-A). It hasnf^verbrf»u])rintedand,it Keyston in Huntingdonshire, and in July 
is to be ho])e<l, never will b»'. Somerset was the same year the much more valuable n 
married to the divorced Countess of I'^ssex tory of Sevenoaks. Keysttm he appears 
on 2() Dec. 1(>1'5. lien .Tonson addressed the have resigned, but Sevenoaks he retain 
earl in some fulsome v»)rses; Dacon induced till his death, and in his will he left :?0/. 
Thomas Campion to write a masque (m the the poor of the parish. Three mouths lat 
occasion, and himself bore the expense of we find him elected by the lx»nchers of Li 
bringing it out: and D(mne wrote the *Kpi- I coin's Inn to be divinity reader to the ? 
thalamiiim,' which is to be found among his ciety, his predecessor being a certain I 
poems. The hideous exposure which followed ' Tbomas Holloway, vicar of St. I^awren 
some months later has made this business \ Jewrj' (Nkavcourt, Hep, i. 380; Melmot 
appear very dreadful to us, but they who are Importanre of a Iteligitms Life, ed. C. 
inclined to Idame D(mne and others for being ' Cooper, 1840, p. !?19). The reader was i 
in any way concerned in it will do well to ^ quired to preach twice every Sunday in tei 
remember Mr. Spedding's caution (/i/irv)//'^ , time, besides doing so on other specified t"»cc 
Letters and I jfi, iv. 39i*): *Itdoi^snot follow sions. The post, however, was an lionov 
they would have done the same if they had ' able one, and afforded scope for the preache 
known what wc know.' | powers. He was immediately nniognised 

It was just a year after the marriage of one of the most eloquent and able preacht: 
Somerset, when cverj' other avenue wasclosed of the day. The sermons which he deliver 
to his advancement, that Donne at length ' at Lincoln's Inn are among the most inger 
began his new career as a divine. Writmg I ous and thoughtfiil of any which have coi 
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down to UB, admirably adapted to his audi- 
ence, and they will always rank as among 
the noblest examples of pulpit oratory which 
the seventeenth century has bequeathed to 
posterity. The tide in Donne's fortunes had 
turned, but just as his prospects began to 
brighten he suffered a grievous sorrow in the 
death of his wife. She died in childbed on 
15 Aug. 1617. She was little more than 
thirty-two years old ; in her sixteen years of 
xnamed liie she had borne her husband 
twelve children, of whom seven survived 
her. She was buried in the church of St. 
Clement Danes, where a monument was 
erected to her memory, which at the re- 
building of the church perished with many 
another, though the inscription drawn up by 
the bereaved husband has survived in his 
own handwriting to our time (Kempe, Losely 
^MS8. p. 324). Donne appears to have thrown 
himself with entire devotion into his work 
as a preacher during the year that followed 
his wife's death, and his health, never strong, 
suffered from his assiduous studies. In the ! 
spring of 1019 Lord Doncaster was sent on I 
his abortive mission to Germany (Gabdineei, 
Spanish Marriage^ i. 277 seq.), and Donne 
went with him as his chaplain. Ilis ' Sermon 
of Valediction at my going into Germany,' 
preached at Lincoln's Inn, 18 April 1019, is 
one of his noblest and most eloquent efforts. 
At Heidelberg he preached before the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, who appears to have regarded 
him with especial favour and admiration. ' 
On his way back from Germany, Doncaster's 
instructions led him to pass through IIol- 
land, and while at the Hague Donne preached , 
19 Dec. 161 9, and the States-General presented 
him with the gold medal, which had been 
struck six months before in commemoration 
of the Synod of Dort. This medal he be- ' 
queathed to Dr. Henry King, one of his 
executors, subsequently bishop of Chichester. 
On 2 April 1620 we find nim once more 
preaching at Whitehall. 

Donne had now been more than five years 
in orders, and though his other friends had 
been bountiful to him and had put him above 
the anxieties of poverty, the km^ had as yet 
done very little in the way of redeeming 
the promises he had made. It was shortly 
after his return from Germany that he ex- 
perienced another disappointment. Williams, 
the lord keeper, had vacated the deanery of 
Salisbury on being promoted to that of West- 
minster. Donne made sure of succeeding to 
the former preferment {Hist, MSS. Comm. 
2nd Hep. 69), but unluckily one of the king's 
chaplains, Dr. John Bowie [q. v.], had esta- 
blished a strong claim upon the vacancy. A 
certain Frenchman had been found concealed 



behind a door where the king was about to 
pass ; Dr. Bowie saw him and recognised him 
for a dangerous fellow. He was arrested and 
a long knife found upon him ; the king had 
been saved from imminent peril. The chap- 
lain could not be allowed to go unrewarded. 
So the deanery of Salisbury fell to Dr. Bowie, 
and Donne had to wait some while longer. 
His time came at last. In August 1621, 
Cotton, bishop of Exeter, died, and Dr. Valen- 
tine Gary, dean of St. Paul's, was appointed 
to succeed him. Donne received the vacant 
deanery, and was installed on 27 Nov. It 
was a splendid piece of preferment, with a 
residence fit for a bishop, covering a large 
space of ground, and furnished with two 
spacious courtyards, a ffate-house, porter's 
lodge, and a chapel, which last the new dean 
lost no time in putting into complete repair. 
He continued to hold his preachership at 
Lincoln's Inn, to which office a furnishea re- 
sidence had been assigned by the benchers, till 
February 1022, and when he sent in his re- 
si^ation he presented a copy of the Latin 
Bible in six volumes folio to the library. The 
books are still preserved, with a Latin in- 
scription in Donne's handwriting on the fly- 
leaf, in which he mentions, among other mat- 
ters, that he had himself laid the foundation 
of the new chapel in 1617. During this year, 
1022, Donne's first printed sermon appeared. 
It was delivered at Paul's Cross on 15 Sept. 
to an enormous congregation, in obedience 
to the king's commands, who had just issued 
his * Directions to Preachers,' and had made 
choice of the dean of St. Paul's to explain 
his reasons for issuing the injunctions (Gar- 
diner, Spanish Marriage, ii. 133). The ser- 
mon was at once printed ; copies of the 
original edition are rarely met with. Two 
mouths lat^jr Donne preached his glorious 
sermon before the Virginian Company. The 
company had not succeeded in its trading 
ventures as well as the shareholders had ex- 
pected it would. Such men as Lord South- 
ampton, Sir Edward Sandys, and Nicholas 
Ferrar were animated by a loftier ambition 
than the mere lust of gain, and there were 
troublous times coming {lAfe of Nicholas 
Ferrar, ed. by Professor J. E. B. Mayor, 
1855, p. 202 et seq. ; Bancroft, Hist, of the 
U, S, ch. iv. and v. ; Gardiner, u. s. i. 211). 
Donne's sermon struck a note in full sym- 
pathy with the larger views and nobler aims 
of the minority. His sermon may be truly de- < 
scribed as the first missionarv sermon pnntedl 
in the English language. The original edi-l 
tion was at once absorbed. The same is 
true of every other sermon printed during 
Donne*8 lifetime; in their original shape they 
are extremely scarce. The truth is that as 
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a pn.'tiC'licr iit this tliMc Donne .'<tn<»d almost qualified stipendiary' curate. Tlie few a€ 

alone. An<lrew«*>'s j»n.'uc'liinj: days were over tliat remained to the gfr**at dean of .St. I'a 

(he <lied in Sept»'mb»T hL'iJ), Hull never were un e vent f ul ; the p»is.«a^e of rim hi* marl 

carrird with him the convietion of Ixiinj^ only by the attention "wliich an occasional i 

much more than a eonsummate gladiator, mon or it8 publication aroiir^efl. llepreacl 

and Avasrari'lv heard in London: (d'the rest tht* first sermon which Charles I heard ai 

there Avas hardly one who was not either his accession (3 April l(>:}r>), and wb.s cal! 

p<.»nderously leanuMl like Sanderson, or a uj.on to print it. The same r))>ligati<>n v 

mei-e ]»eriorm(?r like the rank and file of rh»- laid u]»on him the next year, anil at least tw 

toricians who came uj) to London lo air their afterwards. The most notal.de of tlie^eserni" 

eloquenc»' at IViul's ('ro>s. The result Avai* avms the one preached at tlie funeral ol' I ji 

that I)onni''s popularity was ahvays on the Danvers on 1 July ini?7 at Chvlsoa. T! 

increase, he rose tt» every ocea-ion. and sur- sermon Izaak AValton tells us he heard. La 

prisi^l his friends, as Walton \v\U us, by the Ihinvers was George IIerb«*rt's mother, a: 

pn)wth t>f his j^enius and earnestness even to it was to her, just twenty vears l»<»for»-. :L 

the end. 1 hmno had. sent his* Divine l\Kins.' as hus U- 

"When convocation met in 1 re'.*?, Dunne was stated alnive. Durinj; these last years of 1 

chosen ]»r<docut(»r ( I'l' I, fj:ii, C'/r. y/zV*/. hk. X. life Donne surrendered himi^elt more tb; 

vii. 15), ami in Nov^^mher of the .S'lme year once to the in-spiratitmof hib mu!?<\ Ilewp. 

he fell ill with what seems to have bet»n tv- a hvmn, which was set to mn>icand 'tmui: 

phoid fever. He was in considerable danger, the choir of St. Paul's. He coin])osed ver? 

and hardly expt-cted to recover. During all on the death ot'thc Mun^uis of Ilaniiltuii 

his illness his miiul wa> incessantlv at work : a March Hiifo, and nrobtiblv manv of his di-v 

feveri>h restle>sne.v< kept him still with the tional ]»(H'ms belong to this i>eriod. Oncta: 

pen in his hand from day to day, and almost (»nce only he seemed in danger of hjsiii-: t 

from hour to hour. \b' kejK a kind f>t' journal favour of his sovereign. In :i sermon pn-ach 

of his words ami jjrayei-s. and hopes ancKeani- at AVhitehall on 1 April Di-^t< he made Ur.- 

ings during his sickness, and on his recovery some expn'ssituis whicli were misconstru«: 

he published the re>ull in a little b<Hdv, whicli and the king's .suspicions were fur a momi 

was vt-ry widely n»ad at the time, and went aroused. When a copy of the si-TUiou is 

through several editi<»ns during the next few sent in and Donne's simple explanation "w 

years. It wa>entitl«(l* hevotions uponl'juer- heard, the cloud parsed, and next mi^nth 

gent Occasifuis, and se\eral Stt']is in my Sick- was ])reaching before Charb-s oneo more. 

ne>s:* it was ])rlntc(l in li'mo. and drdicated DiJJJ he tell ill again, but he would not iii 

t(^ Prince Charles. ('o])ies nf the original im- uj* j>reaching so long as he could mount t 

pression are rarities. On ."> I>ec. of this year, pul])it, tliongh the exertion wa.> more th 

when lie mii>t .>till have been sulU'ring from his exhausted cousititution could safely !:■»■; 

the (tiffcts ot" his illui'SN, his daniibter Con- In the autnmn of li>.*^0 he went d«>Avn to t 

.stanc(^ uiarri«-d I'Mward Alleyn {\. v.', the bouse of bis daughter (NtUstanee (who li 

founder of I >ulwicb ('(illetie. She was left a reerntly married her second husband, ^ 

widow three years later, and then returne<l to Samuel llarvi'V.an aldi-rman of London, a 

her father and became bis houseket']»er for who lived at Aldbrough IJatcIi, near Rarkini 

some time b)ng»'r. When tlu^ parliament met AVith him he a])pears tobave takt'U his ag 

inVebruarylOiM, Donne wa^a^ain chosen ])ro- mother, who had ^p(.'nt all her lortune, a: 

locutorofconvr»cati<in, and during the s]>ring now was wholly dependent upi>n her >• 

two more pieces of ])ref«Tment I'ell to liim. the On l.'i Pec. 1600 la* made hi.-^ will, Avritin-2 

rectory <»f Dlunham in Dedfordsbire, which with his <»wn hand. The rumour spread tli 

had be»'n ]»romised him stjveral years l)efon* he was dejid, and Donne toidv some pains 

by the Karl of Kent, and the vicarage of St. contradict it. The truth was that hisniotli 

I>unstan's-in-th4»-W».'st, which was bestowed dit-d in .January H».*il, and was buried 

upon him by the Karl of Dorset. Donne was Parking on the LH)th of the month, as t 

most diligent in performing the duties of this parish register testifies, lie h;ul Wen a 

last cure to the en«l of his life, though his ])ointed to preach at Whitehall on the fi 

deanerv could have been no sinecure, and lowing Ash Wednesdav, which that vearf 

though we have his assurance that he never upm L^*5 Feb. To the surj>rise of somehe pi 

derived any income from the benefice (/r/»^/^rj«, sented himself, but in sii emaciated a c«i 

p. 317). His country living he held //my/;//- dition that the king said he was preachi: 

mendavi. In those days few were of!(?nded his oAvn funeral sennon. ILj had chos(»n 1 

by a divine of eminence being a pluralist, and text from the H^tli Pstdm: ' Tnlo Go«l i 

no one objtKited to such a preaclier as Donne Lord belong the issues of death." There ii 

serving Ids rural parishes by the help of a duly tone of almoht awful solemnity througho 
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the discourse, but no sign of failing powers. 
^Donne gave it the title of * Death's Duel ; ' it 
"was not printed till some time after his death, 
and then it appeared in the usual quarto form, 
-with an extremely brilliant engraving by 
Martin of the portrait, which he caused to be 
painted of himself, decked in his shroud as 
he lay waiting for the last summons. The 
anonymous editor of the sermon, probably his 
executor, Bishop Henry King, tells us : ' It 
hath been observ^ed of this reverend man that 
his faculty of preachingcontinually increased, 
and that as he exceeded others at first so at 
last he exceeded himself.' This sermon is, like 
the first impressions of the others, very rarely 
to be found. Donne lingered on, dying slowly, 
for some five weeks after he had preached his 
last sermon, and fell asleep at lust on 31 March 
1681. He was buried in St. Pauls ; he wished 
that his funeral might be private, but it could 
not be. lie was too dearly and too widely 
loved and honoured to allow of his being 
laid in his grave without some of the pomp 
of sorrow. The afTecting te.stimonies of love 
and regret which his friends oftere<l when 
he was gone, and all the touching incidents 
which Walton, has recorded, must be read in 
that life which stands, and is likely to remain 
for ever, the masterpiece of English bio- 
graphy. The monument whicli tlie generosity 
of a friend caused to be raised to him, and 
which represents him, as he had been painted, 
in his shroud, is almost the onlv monument 
that escaped the fury of the great fire of Lon- 
don, and has survived to our day. It may be 
seen in the crypt of St. Paul's, and has been 
reverently set up again after having been al- 
lowed to remain for two centuries neglected 
and in fragments. 

Donne's funeral certificate, now in the 
Heralds' College, sets forth that * he had 
issue twelve children. Six died without 
issue, and six now living — two sons and four 
daughters. John Donne, eldest son, of the 
age of about twenty-six years ; George Donne, 
second son, aged 25 (he Avas baptised at 
Camberwell 9 May 1605J, captain and ser- 
geant-major in the expedition at the isle of 
Kh6, and chief commander of all the forces 
in the isle of St. Christopher; Constance, 
eldest daughter, married to Samuel Har\'ey 
of Abrey Hat<jh in the county of Essex ; 
Bridget, second daughter, Margaret, third, 
and Elizabeth, youngest daughter, all three 
unmarried.' Concerning John Donne the 
younger see infra (*. n.); George Donne mar- 
ried, and had a daughter, baptised at Cam- 
berwell 22 March 1687-8 ; Bridget married 
Thomas Gkudiner of Burstowe, son of Sir 
Thomas Ghirdiner, knight, of Peckham; Mar- 
garet married Sir William Bowles of Cam- 



' benvell, and was buried in the church porch 
at Chislehurst 3 Oct. 1679. Of Elizabeth 

nothing has been discovered. 

I 

As no attempt has yet been made to glye 
' anything like a bibliographical account of 
Donne's works, the following may prove use- 
ful to collectors. 1. The first work published 
1 bv Donne was * Pseudo-Martyr, wherein out of 
Cfertain Propositions and Gradations this con- 
clusion is evicted. That those which are of the 
liomane Religion in this Kingdome may and 
; ought to take the Oath of Allegeance,* Lon- 
i don, printed by W. Stansby for Walter Burre, 
I 1610, 4to, pp. 392, with an ' Epistle Dedica- 
: torie to James I,' 4 pp. An 'Advertisement 
to the Reader,' 3 pp. A table of corrections 




I as originally planned was to nave consisted 
of fourteen chapters, each dealing with a dis- 
tinct proposition. Only twelve of these are 
' handled ; t he last two were left as if for future 
consideration. The book ends with chapter 
I xii. Each chapter is divided into paragraphs. 
i 2. * Conclave Ignatii : sive eius in nuperis 
Infemi comitiis Inthronizatio ; Vbi varia 
de Jesuitarum Indole, de novo inferno cre- 
ando, de Ecclesia Lunatica instituenda, per 
Satyram congesta aunt. Accassit & Apo- 
logia pro Jesuit is. Omnia Duobus Angelis 
Adversariis qui Consistorio Papali, & Col- 
legio Sorbonie proesident dedicata,' 12mo. 
No printer's name or date. Tlie little book 
was printed but a short time after the pub- 
lication of the * Pseudo-Martyr,' as appears 
from the address * Typograplius Lectori ; ' it 
must be assigniHl to the date 1610 or 1011. 
It was reprinted, with the errata corrected, 
but with one or two slight mistakes left, with 
some other tracts under the title * Papismus 
R^ife potestatis Eversor,' by Robert Grove, 
S.T.B., in 1682. Only two copies of the 
original Latin edition are known to exist ; 
one of these is in the possession of the Rev. 
T. R. O'ttlahertie. Concurrently with the 
appearance of the I^tin original was pub- 
lished * I^atius his Conclave ; or his In- 
thronization in a late Election in Hell. . . ,* 
12mo, 1611, printed by N. (). It was re- 
issued with a new title in 162(^, * printed by 
M. F.,' and reprinted by John Marriott in 
1 634. It does not profess to be a translation. 
Jolin Donne the younger reprinted it in 1658, 
pretending that it was a recently discovered 
work of his father's, and lately translated by 
Jasper Maine. This was a gratuitous false- 
hood. He had himself procured the suppres- 
sion of the 1634 edition as far back as 1637 
{CaL State Papers, Dom. 1637-8). 3. 'An 
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Anatomy of tho World. Wlierein by occasion five were collected next year iuto a yoIui 
of the uiitiinoly death of Mistris Elizabeth entitled ' Five Sermons upon Special Oct 
Driiry,tlK'r'niiItv and the Decay of this whole sions.' In this collection there are slij 
world is reiirescnted, Ijoiidon, jirinted for corrections indicating that one sermon 
Samiud Machaii, and arc to be Holde at his least had been kept in type. It is a curi^ 
shop in Paules Churchyard, at the iSigne of fact that three of these sermons (9, 10, 1 
thelJiilhead, An. Doin.lOI l/18rao, 16 leaves, have never been reprinted, either in t 
This was roj^rinti»d ii«»xt your with the same folios or in Alford s edition of IV)niii 
title, and with it was issued 4. * The Second * Works.' l:i. * A Sermon of Commemoratif 
Anniversarie of the Progri'ss of the Soule. of the Lady Divers. . . . Together wii 
Wherein, by Occasion of the Religious Death other Commemorations of her by her soni 
of Mistris Liizuheth Drury, the incommodi- G. Herbert.. . . . Printed by f. H. for i 
ties of the Soule in tliis life and her exulta- Stephens and C. Meredith, London, 16-] 
tion in the next are Contemplated/ London, li^mo. There is a copy in the British Muscur 
printed (as before) HH 2. ."). Another edit ion It is exanjdingly rare. 13. M)eatirs Duel 
of the two Poems was published in \&2\. or, A Consolation to the Soule, aguin^it tl 
* IMnted by A. Mathewes for Tho. Deive, , dying Life, and living Deatli of the Rod; 
and are to be sold at his j^hoji in Saint Dun- Deliven'd in a Sermon, at White-IIall, befoi 
stans Churchyard in Fleet est reete, 1(321.' theKings Maiestie, inthel)eginiiingofLeD 
6. Another* PriiUtHlbv W. Stanebv for Tho. , WM). Bv that late Learned and Keverer 
Dewe. . . . 1(3:^5.' 7. * A Sermon upon t he , Divine, John Donne, Dr. in Divinity, an 
XV. verse of the xx. chapter of the Hooke of Deane nf S. Paul's, London. Being his 1* 
Judges. . . . Pn»achod at Paul's Cross the , Sermon, and called by his Ma iestieshoushol 
15th of September 102L*,'4to, printed by W^. , The Doctor's Owne Funeral Sermon. Londo: 
Stansby, as before. Prefixed to this s«.»rmon . Printed by B. Alsop and T. Fawcet, f« 
is an epistle* To the Right Honorable George, Beniamin Fisher, and are to be sold at tl 
Marquesse of Buckingham, &c.' 8. *ASer- Signe of the Talbot in Aldersgato Strw 
mon up<)n the viii. verse of the i. cha])ter of j MDCXXXiii,' 4to, pp. 3:J, with ' An Elegie < 
the Acts of the Apostles, preached to the . Doctor Donne, and An Epitaph on Doct* 
Honourable (/ompany of the Virginian Plan- Donne.' l^th are anonymous. 14. *S 
tation, 1.*} Novemb. UVJ'J,^ A. Mat. for T. Sermons upon Several Occasions, Preachi 
Jones, London, 162^3, 4to. Prefixed is an before the King, and elsi»\vhere. By th 
epistle* To tho Honourable Com])anie of the j late learned and reverend Divine Jol 
Virginian Plantation.' Tiiere is a * Prayer Donne. . . . Printed by the printers to tl 
at the (;nd of tiie Sermtni.' This sermon L'niversitie of Cambridge. . . .' 4to, lt>3 
was rei.ssued with a new title-])age in 16ii4. I These are includtMl in the first folio. Th< 

9. 'Kncji'uia. The Feast of Dedication. Cele- ', ap]H'ar to have betm sold si'panitely, as th« 
brated At LiiicoliK^sInue, in a Sermon there all have .separate titles. 15. * LXXX. Se 
upon As('en>i(m Day, lt>2*5. Attlui Dedica- , mcms.' (^>mmonly descril>ed as * the fir 
tion of a new Chapnt?ll there, Consecrated by folio,' publi.shed by his son with an elabora 
theUight IJeverendFatherin (.iod,tlie Bishop frontispiece containing a portrait of Doni 
of London. . . ,' 4t(), 1()L*J3. There is an in an ecclesiastical habit, ivtat. 42, and t 
epistle * To the Masters of the Bench, and the * Fpistle Dedicatorie ti^ Charles I, by Jol 
rest of the nont)unible Societieof Lincolnes Donne the younger,' together with Iza* 
Inne,' and a * Prayer before tht» Sermon.' Walton's life of Donne, then published f 

10. *The First Sermon Pr«.?ached to King the first time. The license to print is datt 



Charles, At Saint James, .'3 April l()ii5. By 
John Donne, Deane of Saint Paul's, London. 
Printed by A. M. for Thomas Jones, . . . 
1025,' Uo! 11. 'A Sermon, Preached to the 
King'sM«'- At Whitehall, 24 Feb. l(J2r>r-6]. 



29 Nov. 1630, the title is dated 164 
1 0. * Fifty Sermons, Preached by that learn* 
and revtirtjnd Divine John Donne, Dr. in D 
vinity, Jjate Deane of the Cathedrall Chun 
of S. Paul's, London. The Second Volum 



By John Donne, Deane of Saint Paul's, Lon- ... Folio, 1(J49.' There is a dedication 
don. And now by his Maiestes command ' Basil, earl of Denbigh, and an epistle toWhi 
Published. London, Printed for Thomas | lock, Keeble, and I Anle, commissioners of 1 1 
Jones, dwelling at the Blacke Raven in the ! gn.uit seal, in which the younger Don 



Strand, 102'),' 4t.o, Avith an epistle* To His 
Sacred Maiestie.' The first four of these 
sermons were collected into a volume and 
issued under the title * Foure Sermons upon 
Speciall Occasions. . . . By John Donne, 
Doane of St. Paul's, London,' in 1625. All 



ackm)wledfres that he hadlatelvreceivtnl *ti 
reward that many vears since was propos( 
for the publi^hing tliese sermcms.' 17. *Si 
and-t wenty Sermons never before publishe* 
London, 1060, folio. Issued by liis son 
before. The volume is printed with extr 
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ordinary carelessness. There are not twenty- Deane of St. Paul's. Published by John 



six sermons ; for the third and seventeenth 
are identical, as are the fifth and sixteenth. 



Donne, Dr. of the Civill Law/ 4to, London, 
1651. Reissued with a difierent title-pafre 



There is a preface * To the Reader ' by the in 1654. 26. * A Collection of Letters maae 
younger Donne, who tells us the edition was by Sir Tobie Matthews [sic], Kt. . . .' 12mo, 
limited to five hundred copies. : 1660. There are between forty and fifby 

Under Miscellaneous prorA:« may be classed letters in this collection written by Donne or 



the following : 18. * Devotions upon Emer- 
^nt Occasions, and several steps in my 
sickness. . . .* 12mo, London, 1624, printed 
by A. M. for Thomas Jones. The edition 
was bought up at once, and a second — a 



addressed to him. The collection was issued 
by John Donne the younger. The most com- 

Elete collection of Donne*8 poems is that 
rought out by Mr. Grosart in 2 vols, post 8vo, 
1872, in the < Fuller's Worthies Library.' A 



reprint and not a mere reissue — appeared ' small collection of his poems, till then un- 
the same year. It has been frequently re- i printed, was issued to the Philobiblon So- 
published. 19. * Poems, by J. D., with j ciety in 1858 by Sir John Simeon. * The 
Eleffies on the Author's Death. Printed by Works of John Donne, D.D., Dean of St. 
M. F. for J. Marriot. . . .' 4to, 1633. At Paul's. . . .' vols. 8vo, edited by Henry 
the end of this volume are eight letters to Alford,M.A., afterwards dean of Canterbury, 
Sir Henry Ooodere, and one to the Countess is not worthy of Donne or his editor. A folio 
of Bedford, in prose. Copies of this quarto are , volume containing several of Donne's manu- 



aometimes found with the superb portrait of 
Donne, nainted a short time before his ordina- 
tion, ana engraved by Lombard ; the original. 



script sermons, belonging to the late J. Payne 
Collier, was in 1843 m the custody of Arch- 
deacon Hannah. This may have been the 



or a copy ot the picture, is now in the Dyce ] same volume known to be in the possession 
and Foster library at South Kensington. ; of the Rev. W. W^oolston of Adderbury, 



20, 'Poems, by J. D. . . . To which is added 
divers Copies xmder his own hand never be- 
fore in print. London, printed for John 



Oxfordshire, 1815. 

A quarto volume of Donne's sermons, &c., 
apparently intended for the press, and written 



Marriot. . . .' 12mo, 1649. Copies may some- by his own hand, is in the possession of the 

times be found with his portrait taken in writer of this article. It contains eighteen 

1591, engraved by Marshall. This edition sermons which have never been printed, and 

was issued by his son, with a dedication eight which appear in his collected works. 

to Lord Craven, and was reprinted 1650, Two oftheunpnnted ones are rather treatises 

1654, 1669, and lastly in 1719. 21. ' Juve- than sermons, and are of excessive length, 

nilia, or certain Paradoxes and Problems, We can thus account for at least 180 ser- 

written by Dr. Donne. The second Edition, mons, written and delivered in sixteen years, 

corrected. London, printed by E. P. for Considering their extraordinary elaboration, 

Henry Seyle. . . .' 4to, 1633. 22. * Fasci- and the fact that they form but a portion of 

cuius Poematum & Epigrammatum Mis- their writer's works, it may be doubted 

cellaneorum. Translated into English by whether any other English aivine has left 

Jasp. Mayne, D.D. . . .' London, 8vo, 1652. behind him a more remarkable monument of 

(This collection is almost wholly spurious.) his mere industry, not to speak of the intrin- 

28. * BIAeANATOS. A Declaration of that sic value of the works themselves. 

Paradoxe or Thesis, That Self-homicide is not [Walten's Life of Donne (Walton lived in the 

AO naturally Sin, that it may never be other- parish of St. Dunstan and was on intimate terms 

wise. . . .' The license to print this work with Donne). By far the best edition is that 

is dated 20 Sept. 1644. It was published in published with very careful and lejimed notes by 

4to the same year, and issued with a different H. K. Causton in 1855. Biographical Notice of 

titleinl648, ^' '^ • ^. . .. ^ r.- ^ rr ... ._ . .. .. , _. 

the late Dr. 
Several Disc 

tations and PrayeraT Before'he'enteredTnto IJonne's LetVers, published and unpublished Of 

Holy Orders. Now made publick by his son ^^1,1*"^^ *^*'?'' ^'^ \l^'^" ^"™^^^ di8t>er8ed m 

J. D., Dr. of the Civil Law,' London, 16mo, public and private archives. Several printed 

-.rjei rm-- i-T t. J i. ^L ■* in the Loselv MSS., edited bv A. J. Kompe, 8vo, 

1661 This was repubhshed by the writer ^gg^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^;^ others still unprinted at 

of this article in 1855 (London, John Tup- j^^^^ jj^H (jj^g^ j^gg c^mm. 7th Rep. p. 659 

ling), with a life of the author and some et seq.) The Rev. T. R. O'fflahertie has a large 

notes. Copies of the original edition are very collection of copies from Donne's unprinted let- 

ficarce ; the same may be almost said of the ters ; some of them, of great interest, belonged to 

reprint. 25. * Letters to Several Persons of Mr. J. H. Anderton. There is one letter printed 

Honour. Written by John Donne, sometime in Miss Warner's Epistolary Curiosities (1818) 
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which in si^rned John Dunn; W<ji>.l's Athenje ' I'lK)!! readinfr the petition of Dr. John TV»iu 
Oxon..c«l. Bliss; Ni.hoUV ProtrLr^stsofJanies I; cliuplain to tlie Karl of Denbigh, who i/; i 

parli 

to t 
wheth 




8'2. Wult<,n sillmlrs to Ddiuic '^ nniarkahltj per- ^^^ appears to have resided for the last twen 

sonal beauty an<l jrraoc c)f manner. In confinna- | years of his life, and was biirie<I on 3 Fe 

tiiwi tit thi.s see lla«'kot m Lifo. of Williams, p. 6U. at the west end of St. Paul's Church, Give 

Till" will of I>r. Donm; ami that of his fathtr are Garilen. 

preserved at Soni« rs<:t HMUi*e.] A. J. Some months before Ilia death he is.<u*^ 

' very pross volume in small Svo, entitle 

DONNE, .lOllN, the y()nn}X»T (HUU- ' Dunnes Satyr; containing a short nmp 

D)J»i*),niis('.-llnn»M)iis writer, son of Dr. John Mundano Vanity, a cabinet of Merry I'o 

Donne, dt-aii of St. Paul's |'q. v. ^ born about eeits, certain pleasant propositions andq'U 

May hJOl, was edurated at Wi-stininstiT tion.s,witlithtMrmen^-8<>lutinnsand answe.T 

School, wln-nct' he was ••hrtcd a student at Twoorthrt»e times during" the lastfonvvea 

Christ Church, Oxford, in UV2'2. lie a] h ' c»Ttain of his manuscript n.'mains have f>m 

pears to have takm the dej^^rci'S of IJ.A. and their way into the market ; they were at m 

M.A. in tin* usual course, but was notorious timeinthe])osses.sionof tlurlatrS. AV.Sin^ 

for his dissipated ha!>its (Toh'ip Matthews They are full of the most shocking iml 

jA'ttn-fi, p. o7 1 ). At the time of his father's ceneies. Wood sums up his character thu 

death he was in lOn^dand, and he managed * He had all the advantages imaginable tt- 

to get ])osse>sinn of all the books antl papers dered to him to tread in the steps of I 

which had been be(|ueathed to Dr. John virtuous father, but his nature being vile, ! 

King, and to retain them in his own hamls prov(?d no better all his lifetime than i 

during his life. On ol Oct. l(J8:3, while atheistical buiVoon, a banterer, and a \^t^ 

riding with a friend in St. Aldate's in Ox- > of overfn?e thoughts.' It has bt.*en asLSuro^ 

ford, a little boy of eight years old startled and may be true, that he was tlie John l>on 

one of tin? horses, whereupon Donne struck who married Mar^- Staples at Camber^^'t 

the child on his head four or fivr times with :?7 March h)L*7. The remnants of hisfathc 

his ridinu--whip. The poor litth' fellow Ian- books and ])aper.s w*»ro given by him to Izii; 

gui-lied till '2'2 Nov. and then dir<l. Laud Walton theyounger, and some of them are 

was vi«'«.-(.'lianci'llor .Mt the time, and l)«»nne be found in Salisbury Cathedral library. 

was put u])on his trial for manslaughter, but , ^11- ^^ 1^ • • -«« t 1. im. , 

•,i 1 II 1 IV I' 1 1 *'. i\ ■ 1 >Vo«wl8 l-asli, I. 0O3 ; Ljiud s >\ t»rks. Anff 

ac(iuiited. Il*- leir r.uiiland after this, and ri .1 t 1 ,m, \\ j «^. -:ni;.i 

1 / 1 ,• If. 11 1 , I- 1 • •* Cain, liihrarv. v. i)l> ; the records concerin 

bet.Kdc hnns,. t to Vadua.at which university , ^^,^ ,^.5^^! ^^^^. ^,, ,,^^ ^^J„ .^ ^j^^. Archives of t 

he to,dv the deunve ot do,-tor ol law.<, and on r.^iversitv of O.xford ; Wahon's Life of Doni 
his r.-turn was incr.rporated at Oxiord with ^ bv Zom-h'; in N,.wvourfs Repertoriuni. ii. M 
thr same degree, .30 ,Iune 1(5:^ Abnit this ],;*, name app.ars as John Duko ; Niculas's L 
time he was atlinitted to holy orders ; it is of IzjiakAVakon. I.y Piokering: prcfacostoDonn 
not known by whom, (hi lO.luly he was fatherH works; collections of thft Rev. T. 

5)re^fntcd to the ^'ctor^' of High Itoding in O'fllalicrtie.] A. J. 

I'^ssi'X ; on lM» May H).",l.» to the reetorv of 1 

r rtbrd in Xorthami.tonshire; and cm 10 .tune ' DONNE, NVILLLVM BODIL\M ( IjsO 
of the same year to tberectorv of Fulheck in 1 ISS-J), examiner of plays, was born '2*d Ju 
Ijincolnshire. He resided at none of tln'm. ' iJ^O?. His grandfather was an eminent si 
He was chaplain to Da^il, rarl of Denbigh, 1 geon at Norwich. The poet John Donne [q.i 
to whom he dedicated the second volume of was his direct ancestor. The mother of t 
his fatlu-r's sermons. During the rebellion | poet Oowper, whose maiden name was Doni 
he wa?* an object <»f susi)i(?iou tr) the parlia- ', was great-aunt t<» both his i)arents; and 1 
mentary party, and writing in UU4 he tells own great-aunt. Mi's. Anne Hodham, was t 
us, ' Since the? beginning of the war my study poet's cousin. William Bodham Donne w 
was often si-arclied, and all mv bot)ks and 1 educated at the gi'ammar s<»hool of IJurv 5 
almost my brains l)y their continual alarms I Edmunds, where he formed lasting frien 



sequestered for the use of the committee.' A 
few years later the folloAving entry api)ear8 
m the * Lords' Journals : ' * Wed. 14 June 1648. 



ships with his schoolfellows James S|)e 
ding, Edward Fitzgerald (translator of * Om 
Kliayyam '), and John Mitchell Kemble, tl 
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Anglo-Saxon scholar. His friendBhip in after Donne wa^ a liberal iniwlities. lie strongly 

life with the Kemble family helped to turn supported the rejieal of th(» com laws, and 

his attention to the drama. He went to spoke on behalf of Kossuth ; but he was too 

C&ius College, Cambridge, but conscientious much of a scholar to be a i>arty man. l)onne*8 

scruples against taking the tests then im- eldest son, Charles Edward Donne, vicar of 

posed prevented him from graduating. After Faversham, Kent, married first, Mildred, 

leaving Cambridge he retired to Mattishall, daughterof J. M. Kemble; secondly, Augusta, 

near East Dereham, Norfolk, Mrs. Anne Bod- \ daughter of W. Rigden of Faversham. His 

ham's estate. Here (15 Nov. 1830) he married other children were William Mowbray and 

Catharine Hewitt, whose mother was a sister Fre<lerick Church (a major in the army, now 

of Cow])er*s cousin and friend, John Johnson, deceased), and three daughters. 

5l!f'1f«l.l-^!l''!l'^"^^^^^ , [Information_fromtheRev.C.K.Donne;Satur. 

KembU's Re^ 
Greville's Diary, 

Kemble was editor. In 1846 he moved to il Oct. 1865.] 
Bury St. Edmunds for the education of his 

sons. Here he became intimate with John DONNEGAN, JAMES (Jl. 1841), lexi- 
William Donaldson [q. v.], then heail-master cographer, was a doctor of medicine of a 
of the school. Other friends were William foreign university, who practised in London 
Taylor of Norwich, H. Crabb Robinson, Ber- from about 1820 to 1835. In 1841, being 
nard Barton, Iamb's friend Manning, and ^^^en m bad health, he was staying at Hind- 
George Borrow. ley Hall, near Wigan, Lancashire, as the 
In 18.52 Donne declined the editorship of the guest of Sir Robert- Holt Leigh, a classical 

* Edinburgh Review ' on the ground that his scholar, to whom ho expresses his obliga- 
habitsof life wen^ too retired to keep him in ^ions. As an author he is well known 
the current of public opinion. In the same ^y ^}^ \^^'^' Greek and English Lexicon, 
year he accepte 
London Librar\' 
post to become 

chamberlain's office, in succession to his friend as * an important acquisition' (Preface to 
J. M. Kemble, who died in that year. lie had, Greek Gradus). On each subsequent edition 
previously acted as Kemble'sdeput v. Heheld (1881, 1837, 1842) the author bestowed 
this office till his death, 20 June 1882. ' much time and labour. An American edi- 

Donne's writings are chiefly in the priodi- ; tion, * revised and enlarged by R. B. Patton,' 
cals of the day. Jiesides those already men- ' ^as published at Boston in iK'iC ; another, 
tioned he was a fr»»quent contributor to the 'arranged from the lust London edition by 

* Saturday Review.' He wrote some articles J- M. Cairns,' appeared at Philadelphia in 
in Bentley's * Quarterly Review ' (1809-60), l^^- 

edited by the present Marquis of Salisbury. [Prefaces to Lexicon.] G. G. 

He was a gooi clawical Bcliolar, and a man dONOUGHMOBE, Eabm of. fSee 
of fine taste and delicate humour. I<amili- tTxtv TliT..inw<u.v 1 
anty with the earlier drama gave a peculiar ■• 

colourinjT to his style, as to Charles Lamb's. , DGNGVAN, EDWARD (1798-1837), 
He publishetl in 1852 * Old Roads and New naturalist and author, fellow of the Linnean 
Roads,' a book in which his wide knowledge ; Society, seems in early life to have been pos- 
of classical literature and of modem history sessedof a considerable fortune, and to have 
is turned to good account. His * Essays upon | made collections of objects in natural history, 
the Drama,' collected from various periodicals, ' At Dm Dmry*s death many of the insects 
were published in 1858, and reached a second which he had* collected fell into Donovan's 
edition in 1863. In 1867 he edited the 'Let- I hands. He travelled through Monmouthshire 
ters of George III to Lord North,' a book of and South Wales in the summers of 1800 and 
great historical interest. He contributed to ; the succeedingyears, publishing an account of 
Dr. Smith's classical dictionaries; he edited j his travels in 1805, illustrated with coloured 
selections from several classical writers for ! engTa\'ings from his own sketches. The first 



Weale's series; and contributed the* Euri- 
pides ' and ' Tacitus ' to Mr. Lucas Collins's 
'Classics for English Readers.' An edition 
of 'Tacitus' had been expected fnim him, 
but was never completed. He had also con- 
templated a sketch of B3rxantine history. 



excursion took him many hundred miles in 
various directions. Tlius he surveyed the 
country from Bristol to Pembroke, and his 
observations during the time are among the 
most useful of his works. He formed a col- 
lection of natural history specimens at the 
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cost of many thousands of pounds, and under ' 
the title of the Jy)ndon Museum and Insti- 
tute of Natural History admitted the public 
freely in 1807 and for many years after- 
wards. In 183.3 he published a piteous me- 
morial respecting his losses at tiie hands of 
the booksellers. He states that he began to 
publish in 1783, and during those fifty years 
a complete set of his publications would cost 
nearly 100/. From affluence he was nearly 
reduced to ruin, as the publishers retained 
nearly the whole of Iiis literary property in 
their hands. The booksellers, he adds, by 
withholding accounts for six years could by 
the statute of limitations utterly ruin him. 
The property in question was bet ween 60,000/. 
and / 0,000/., and he begs for contributions to 
enable him to take his case into the courts 
of chancery. He died in Kennington Road, 
London, on 1 Feb. 1837. 

Donovan was a laborious worker and writer. 
Swainson says his entomological figures are 
most valuable, * the text is verbose and not 
above mediocrity.' The same critic is severe 
on his plates, * the colouring of which is gaudy 
and the drawings generally unnatural.' This 
is correct with regard to Donovan's repre- 
sentations of birds and quadrupeds ; his fishes 
are, many of them, excellently drawn, and 
their colouring will compare favourably with 
similar plates in any modern books. His 
works consist of: 1. The articles on * Natural 
History 'in Rees's * OyclopaBdia.' 2. * Essay on 
the Minute Parts of Plants,' appended to 
Smith's 'Botany of New Holland,' 1793. 
3. * Instructions for Collecting and Preserv- 
ing Objects of Natural History,' 8vo, 1805 — 
a very practical treatise. 4. ' General Illus- 
trations of Entomology,' 3 vols., dedicated to 
Sir J. Banks, and his best work. The illus- 
trations are excellent. Vol. i. contains the 
insects of Asia, 1805 ; vol. ii. the insects of 
India and of the islands in the Indian seas ; 
vol. iii. the insects of New Holland and the 
islands of the Indian, Southern, and Pacific 
oceans. West wood edited the ' Insects of 
China and India,' and brought them up to 
date in 1842. 5. * Descriptive Excursions 
through South Wales,' 2 vols. 1805. 6. * Na- 
tural History of Britisli Birds,' 10 vols, and 
plates, 8vo, 1799 ; of * British Fishes,' 5 vols, 
and plates, 8vo, 1802 ; of * British Insects,' 
10 vols, and plates, 8vo, 1802 ; of * British 
Shells,' 5 vols, with plates, 8vo, 1804 : and 
of * British Quadrupeds,' 3 vols, and plates, 
8vo, 1820. 7. * The Nests and Eggs of British 
Birds,* 8vo. 8. Several papers in the three 
vols, of the * Naturalists' Repository * (which 
he also edited), 1821 seq. 9. * The Memorial 
of Mr. E. Donovan respecting his Publica- 
tions,' 4to, 7 pp. 1833. 



[DoDoran*8 own works; Biographia Zoologii 
Agassis and Strickland, Ray See 1850, iL 251 
Annual Register, 1837 ; Swainson 8 Disoonnec 
the Study of Natural History, p. 70, aad h 
Taxidermy and Biography, p. 169 (Lardoez 
Cabinet Cyclop.)] M. G. W. 

DOODY, SAMUEL (1656-1706), botai 
ist , the eldest of the second family of his fathe; 
John Doody, an apothecary in Staffordshin 
who afterwards removed to London, whei 
he had a shop in the Strand, -was bom i 
Staffordshire 28 May 1656. He was brou^fa 
up to his father's business, to which he sue 
ceeded about 1696. He had given some at 
tention to botany before 1687, the date of 
commonplace book {Shane MS. 3361), but hi 
help is nrst acknowledged by Ray in 168 
in the second volume of the * Historia Plan 
tarum.' He was intimate with the botanist 
of his time, Ray, already mentioned, Plukc 
nett, Petiver, and Sloane, and had speciall; 
devoted himself to cryptogams, at that tim 
very little studied, and b^ame an authorit 
upon them. He undertook the care of th 
Apothecaries' Garden at Chelsea in 1693, t 
the salary of 100/., which he seems to hsT 
continued until his death. Two years late 
he was elected fellow of the Royal Society 
The results of his herborisations round Loi 
don are recorded in his copy of Ray's * Syi 
opsis,' 2nd edit., now in the British Mi 
seum, which were used by Dillenius in pn 
paring the third edition. He suffered muc 
from gout, and appears to have been rath* 
notorious for a failing which, although m 
specified, seems to have been intemperanc 
He died, after some weeks* illness, the lai 
week in N(>vember 1706, and was buried t 
Hampstead 3 Dec, his funeral sermon bein 

f reached by his old friend, Adam Budd 
q. v.] His sole contribution as an authc 
seems to be a paper in the * Phil. Tram 
(1097), xix. 390, on a case of dropsy in tl 
breast. 

[Pulteney's Sketches, ii. 107-9; Triraen ar 
Dyer's Flora of Middlesex, 376-8 ; Sloane MS 
2972, 3361, 4043 ; Sherard MSS. (Rc^y Soc. 
Nichols's Lit. lUustr. i. 341-2, where the ind< 
has a misprint of * music* for mitsciJ] B. D. J. 

DOOLITTLE, THOMAS (1632 P-1707 
nonconformist tutor, third son of Anthoi 
Doolittle, a glover, was bom at Kiddermi: 
ster in 1632 or the latter half of 1631. Whi 
at the grammar school of his native town 1 
heard Kichard Baxter [q. v.] preach as le 
turer (appointed 5 April 1641) the sermoi 
afterwards published as * The Saint's Eve 
lasting Rest ' (1653). These discourses pr 
duced his conversion. Placed with a count] 
attorney he scrupled at copying writings ( 
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Sunday, and went home determined not to 
follow the law. Baxter encouraged him to 
enter the ministry. He was admitted as a 
sizar at Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, on 7 Jxme 
1649, being then ' 17 annos natus.' He could 
not, therefore, have been bom in 1630, as 
stated in his * Memoirs.* The source of the 
error is that another Thomas, son of William 
and Jane Doolittle, was baptised at Kidder- 
minster on 20 Oct. 1630. His tutor was Wil- 
liam Moses, afterwards ejected from the mas- 
tership of Pembroke. Doolittle graduated 
M.A. at Cambridge. Leaving the university 
for London he became popular as a preacher, 
and in preference to other candidates was 
chosen ^653) as their pastor by the parish- 
ioners 01 St. Alphage, London Wall. The 
living is describea as sequestered in Ilastrick's 
list as quoted by Palmer, but James Halsey, 
D.D., tne deprived rector, had been dead 
twelve or thirteen years. Doolittle received 
presbyterian ordination. During the nine 
years of his incumbency he fully sustained 
his popularity. On the passing of the Uni- 
formity Act (1662) he 'upon the whole 
thought it his duty to be a nonconformist.' 
He was poor ; the aay after his farewell ser- 
mon a parishioner made him a welcome pre- 
sent of 20/. A residence had been built for 
Doolittle, but it appears to have been private 
property ; it ueitner went to his successor, 
Matthew Fowler, D.D., nor did Doolittle con- 
tinue to enjoy it. He removed to Moorfields 
and opened a boarding-school, which suc- 
ceeded so well that he took a larger house in 
BunhUl Fields, where he was assisted by 
Thomas Vincent, ejected from St. Mary Mag- 
dalene, Milk Street. 

In the plague year (1665) Doolittle and his 
pupils removed to Woodford Bridge, near 
Chigwell, close to Epping Forest, Vincent 
remaining behind. Returning to London in 
1666, Doolittle was one of the nonconformist 
ministers who, in defiance of the law, erected 
preaching-places when churches were lying 
in ruins after the great fire. His first meet- 
ing-house (probably a wooden structure) was 
in Bunhill Fields, and here he was undis- 
turbed. But when he transferred his con- 
Etion to a laree and substantial building 
first of the kind in London, if not in 
md) which he had erected in Mugwell 
(now Monkwell) Street, the authorities set 
the law in motion against him. The lord 
mayor amicably endeavoured to persuade him 
to desist from nreaching ; he declined. On 
the following Saturday about midnight his 
door was broken open by a force sent to ar- 
rest him. He escaped over a wall, and in- 
tended to preach next day. From this he was 
dissuaded by biafriendsy one of whom (Thomas 



Sare, ejected from Rudford, Gloucestershire) 
took his place in the pulpit. The sermon was 
interrupted by the appearance of a body of 
troops. As the preacher stood his ground 
* the officer bad his men fire.' * Shoot, if you 
please,* was the reply. There was consider- 
able uproar, but no arrests were made. The 
meeting-house, however, was taken possession 
of in the name of the king, and for some time 
was utilised as a lord mayor's chapel. On the in- 
dulgence of 15 March 1672 Doolittle took out 
a license for his meeting-house. The original 
document, dated 2 April, hangs in Dr. Wil- 
liams's library. The meeting-house is described 
as * a certaine roome adjoining to y* dwelling- 
house of Thomas Doelitle in Mugwell Street.^ 
Doolittle owned the premises, but he now 
resided in Islington, where his school had 
developed into an academy for 'university 
learning.' When Charles II (8 March 1673) 
broke the seal of his declaration of indulgence, 
thus invalidating the licenses granted under 
it, Doolittle conducted his academy with great 
caution at Wimbledon. His biographers re- 
present this removal as a consequence of the 
passing (it mav have been an instance of the 
enforcing) of the Five Miles Act (1665). At 
Wimbledon he had a narrow escape from ar- 
rest. He returned to Islington before 1680, 
but in 1683 was again dislodged. He re- 
moved to Battersea (where his goods were 
seized), and thence to Clapham. These mi- 
grations destroyed his academy, but not be- 
fore he had contributed to the education of 
some men of mark. Matthew Henry [q. v.], 
Samuel Bury [q. v.], Thomas Emlyn [q. v.], 
and Edmund Calamy, D.D. [q. v. J, were 
among his pupils. Two of his students, John 
Kerr, M.D., and Thomas Howe, achieved dis- 
tinction as nonconformist tutors. The aca- 
demy was at an end in 1687, when Doolittle 
lived at St. John's Court, Clerkenwell, and 
had Calamy a second time under his care for 
some mont)is as a boarder. Until the death 
of his wife he still continued to receive stu- 
dents for the ministry, but apparently not 
more than one at a time. His last pupil was 
Nathaniel Humphreys. 

The Toleration Act of 1689 left Doolittle 
free to resume his services at Mugwell Street, 
preaching twice every Sunday and lecturing 
on Wednesdays. Vincent, his assistant, had 
died in 1678 ; later he had as assistants his 
pupU, John Mottershead (removed to Ratcliff 
Cross), his son, Samuel Doolittle (removed 
to Reading), and Daniel Wilcox, who suc- 
ceeded him. Emlyn's son and biographer 
says of Doolittle that he was ' a very worthy 
and diligent divine, yet was not eminent for 
compass of knowledge or depth of thought/ 
This estimate is borne out oy his * Bo^ of 
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Divinity,* u painstaking and prolix expan- tract from Pemliruke College Records per 

Mon ol* the assi'mbly's shortrr catechism, Kev.C. E.Searle, I ).I>„ and from parish regis 

mon* remarkable for it's con!«cientiou8ues8 and KiJiicrminster, per Mr. R. Grove.] A. i: 
unction than for its intelh?('tual ffrasp. Ilis 

private covenant of i).Tsonalrelijrion(lSN(iv. DOPPING, ANTHONY, D.D. (h) 

lOiKJ) Dfcupies six closely printed folio pa^es. I(i97), bishop 8ucc«»»dively of ]vilda^.' 1 

He had lonfj i^ulffn'd from stone and other Meath,was bom in Dublin on 28 March It 

infirmities, but his last illness was ven' brief, educated in the school of St. Patrick's Cat 

He pn ached and catechised Avith great vij^our dral, admitted into the university of Dal 

on Sunday, IH May, took to liis bed in the on r> Mav D3o6, and elected a fellow of 1 

latter part of the week, lav for two days un- nitv College in WVJ (R.A. \t930, M.A. It 

ccmscious, and died cm 1>4 May 1707. He B.I). 16tf9, D.D. 167l>). In UW59 he was 

was the last survivor of the London ejected |>ointcd vicar of St. Andrew's, Dublin, 

clergy. Six iM)rtraits of Doolittle have been the favour of the Duke of (Jrmonde, to wb 

engraved ; (me n*pri'8ents him in his oAvn he was chaplain, he was promoted t^^ the 

hair ' jetatis sue oi* ;' another, older and in a of Kildare, by letters patent dated 16 J 

bushy wig, has U-ss expression. This latter 167^-9, and on '2 Feb. he received episco 

was engraved by James Caldwall [(j. v." for c<msecration in Christ Church, Dublin. W 

the lir<.t edition ni' Palmer ( 177o), from a his bisho]»ric he held the preceptory of Tul 

painting in the possession of S. Sheaf or and some rectories in the diocese of Mei 

Slieafe, Doolit tie's grandson; in the second in c*)mmcn(iam. lie was translate<l to 

edition a worthless substitute is given. Doo- see of Meath by letters patent dated 11 F 

little married in Km.'}, shortly after his ordi- ltWl-2. These letters patent contained 

nation; his wife died in KIHii. Of his family unusual clause, that he should be admiti 

of three sons and six daugliters all, except a into the privy council, and accordingly 

daughter, were ilejul in 1 723. 5 April HWi? he was sworn a privy council! 

Doolittle's tw«-nty publications are car»»- and so continued till the death of Charles 

fully enumerated at the close of the * Me- andthedissolution of the council by James 

moirs' ( 17-.3), probably by Jeremiah Smith, soon after his accession in February Di*^ 
They k-^in with (1) * Sermon on Assurance As early as January 168.V6 he at tad 

in the Morning Kxercise at Cripjdegate,' * pjpery* from the pulpit with such energy 

1()()1, 4to, and consist of w.?rmons and devo- to cause Kin^ James to remark upon 1 

ti(mal treatises, of which (2) *A Treatist* circumstance in a letter to Ijord Clarendi 

concerning the LordV Su]>ix*r,' H>05, lL*mo When Mar>h, archbishop of Dublin, had 

(portrait by It. While), ;nu( (.'5) * A Call to withdraw for his pers«mal security to Fi 

Di'laying Sinners," H»s:j, li>mo, went through land, Dopjang was chosen a<lminislraliir 

manv (Miiiions. His latest work publishetl in the spiritualities of that diocesn by the t' 

his lifrtime was (4) * Tli»' Saint's Convoy to, <']iapters of Christ Church and St. Parricl 

and Mansions in Heaven,' KiO^.Svo. Po^thu- Throughout the troubles of this period he v 




special excellency and deliglit ;' the list of great freedom in the House of Lords agaii 
subscrilxTs iiu'ludes several ch»rgymen of the the proceedings of James H, in co-ojx»niti 
e.xtablished church). with the parliament assembled at Dubl: 

[Funcnil SeriiKni by Daniel Williams, D.D., ' Accompanied by Digby, bishop of Limeric 
1707; Calainy's Account, 1713. pp. 52,331 ; Con- 1 and all the clergy in Ihiblin and its vicinil 
tiiiuation, 1727, pp. 7'), 506; Hist, of my own ' he attended the triumphal pn)cession of W 
Lif<-.2i)a edit. 1830.i. 105, 138, ii. 78(t^rroneons) ; 1 lium III to St. Patrick's Cathedral, whore t 
Walker's Suffcrinsrs, 1714, pt. ii. p. 171 ; Tong's king publicly returned thanks for his succt 

prot< 
1^ eaii! 

testanTjnsscniei^ .«ag. li^u t..o^^ delivered an excellent congratulato 

Nonconf. Memonal, 2nd cnht. 1802, 1. 86 ; Tonl- ^^^^^^^ ^^^ ^.^ suggei^tion a general fast w 




1 885! pp. 7, 12, &c. ; information from records 
of Presbyterian Board, bj W. D. Jeremy; ex- 



— — / 

prayor was printed for use on these occasioi 
In I)ecember 1690 ho was again sworn of tj 
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5rivy council. He died in Dublin on 26 April imparted to his son. When very young the 
697, and was buried in St. Andrew's Church, boy was sent to Matheson's Academy in Mar- 
His works are : 1. ' Preface to the Irish , garet Street, Cavendish Square. There in 
New Testament,' published in 1681 at the , 1819 the Duke of Kent presented to him a 
charge of the Hon. Robert Boyle. 2. * A ' silver medal (still preserved) having on its 
Speech in Parliament on 4 June 1689, against ; obverse * For being the first in French, geo- 
tne Eepeal of the Acts of Settlement and ' graphy, and elocution,' and on its reverse, 
Explanation.' Printed in Archbishop Kin^s * To John Doran, aged twelve years.' Before 
* State of the Protestants of Ireland,' edit, he was seventeen he had lost both father and 
London, 1692, p. 401. 3. 'A Form of Re- j mother. His intimate knowledge of French 
conciliation of lapsed Protestants, and of the ' secured for him in the early part of 1823 an 
Admission of Romanists to our Communion,' appointment as tutor to the eldest son of the 
Dublin, 1690. Reprinted in some editions of i first Lord Glenlyon. He travelled on the 
the Book of Common Prayer. 4. * A Speech ! continent for five years with his pupil, George 
when the Clergy waited on King William III r Murray, afterwards Duke of Atnoil. Before 
on 7 July 1690, Dublin, 1090, fol. ; reprinted j leaving England Doran had begun writing 
in the * Somers Tracts.' 5. ' Sermon on the on the London * Literary Chronicle ' (ab- 
Day of Thanksgiving for the reduction of Ire- sorbed in the * Athenaeum ' in 1828), to which 
land, preached 26 Nov. 1691.' Manuscript in I during his sojourn abroad he became a regu- 
Lambeth Library, 929, No. 61. 6. * Modus ! lar contributor ; a collection of his Parisian 
tenendi Parliamenta et Consilia in Hibemia. sketches and Paris letters, 8electe<l from ita 
Published out of an antient record,' Dublin, columns, appeared eventually in 1828 under 
1692, 1772, 12mo. This, with a preface of the title of * Sketches and Reminiscences.' 



his own in vindication of the antiquity and 
authority of the document, he published from 
an old record then in his possession, and for- 



At the age of seventeen he had written a 
melodrama, which, under the title of * Jus- 
tice, or the Venetian Jew,' was on 8 April 



merly preserved in the treasury of the city of 1824 produced at the Surrey Theatre. From 
Wateiford. 7. ' Sermon preached at Chnst's ' 1828 to 1837 he w 



preached at Chnst s j 1828 to 1837 he was tutor to Lord Rivers, and 
Church, Dublin, November 18, 1693, at the ' to the sons of Lord Harewood and of Lord 
funeral of Francis [Marsh], archbishop of Portman. Doran began in 1830 to supply 
Dublin,' Dublin, 1694, 4to. 8. * The Case of the * Bath Journal ' with lyrical translations 

from the French, German, Latin, and Italian, 
two of his favourite authors being Bdranger 
and Catullus. On 3 July 1834 he married 



the Dissenters of Ireland, considered in re- 
ference to the Sacramental Test,' Dublin, 1 095, 
folio (anon.) 9. 'Tractatus de Visitationi- 
bus Episcopalibus,' Dublin, 1696, 12mo. His 
son Anthony, bom in 1695, became bishop of 



at Reading Emma, the daughter of Captain 
Gilbert, R.N., and settled down for a time 



Ossory, and died in January 1743. in Hay-a-Park Cottage, at Knaresborough. 



[Ware's Bishops (Harris), 160, 394 ; Ware's 
Writers (Harris), 267 ; Cotton's Fasti, i. p. vii. 



In 1835 he published the * History, of Read- 
ing.' After giving up his last tutorship. 



li. 233*, 284, iii. 1 19*** ; Mant's Hist, of the Doran travelled on the continent for two or 

Church of Ireland, i. 685, 701, 702, 732, ii. pref. three years, and took his doctor's degree in 

pp. vii, viii, 89, 90 ; Shirley's Cat. of the Library the faculty of philosophv at the university 

at Lough Fea, 92 ; KiUen's Eccl. Hist, of Ire- of Marburg in Prussia. "^ Returning to Eng- 




200 ; Taylor's Univ. of Dublin, 376 ; Luttroll's , , • c 4,v. trt\ u - j a^. i. n *.* i 

BeUtion of State AflWrs, i. 687. ii. U2.] T. C. t°"V'P °Vr^*, ^ '^ ""Ik ^v*t .^if i ali 

■■ receiving 100/. a year, with which till 1852 

DORAN, JOHN (1807-1878), miscella- he appeared to be perfectly well satisfied. 

neous writer, was bom in London on 11 March In 1852 he published the memoir of Marie 

1807. Both his parents were Irish. His Th^r^se Charlotte, duchesse d'Angouleme, 

father, John Doran, was a native of Drog- under the title of * Filia Dolorosa.' The 

heda, county Louth. On the sujppression of first 115 pages had been written by Mrs. 

the rebellion of 1798 he found it expedient Romer, who died, leaving the fragment. In 

to pass from Ireland into England. He set 1852 he also edited a new edition of Charles 

up nis abode in London, where he soon en- Anthon's text of the 'Avd^aa-is of Xenophon. 

gaged in commerce as a contractor. A In 1853 he prefixed a life of Young to a 

cutter in which he was visiting the fleet reissue of the 'Night Thoughts,' rewritten 

was taken by the French. He was detained in 1854 for Young's complete works. Soon 

in France for three years, and acquired a afterwards he became a regular contributor 

perfect knowledge of the language, which he to the ' Athenseum.' He became dosely 
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connected with Hepworth Dixon, the editor, 
and during Dixon s absences acted aa his 
substitute. At the same ])erio<l Doran be- 
gan a series of popular works. In 1854 he 
published * Table Traits and Something on 
Them/ and * Habits and Men/ both exhibit- 
ing his command of a great store of miscel- 
laneous anecdotes. In 185.") he published in 
2 vols. * The Queens of the House of Hano- 
ver/ In 1856 app<'anHl * Knights and their 
Days.* In 1857 Doran publisluMi, in 2 vols. 
12mo, his historical compilation entitled 

* Monarchs n*tired from Business.* In 1858 
he published his * History of Court Fools,' 
Svo, and edited the * Bentley Ballads,* which 
have since passed through several editions. 
In 1859 he produced *New Pictures and Old 
Panels/ 8 vo, prefixed to which was his portrait 
engraved by Joseph J^rown from a photograph. 
Nearlv at the same time he published fcr the 
first time from the original manuscripts, in 
2 vols., *The Last Journals of Horace Wal- 
pole.' In 18<>0 apiM*ared his * Book of the 
Princes of AVales, and in 1861 his * Memoir 
of Queen Adelaide/ 12mo. In 1860 Doran 
published his most elaborate work, * Their 
Majesties' Servants,' an historical account of 
the English stage, of which a new edition was 
issued in 1887, revised bv Mr. R. W. I^we. 

* Saints and Sinnt^rs, or in the Church and 
about it,* appeared in 1 H6H. In the same year 
he edited Henry Tuckerman*s *The Collector/ 
being a series of essavs on books, newspapers, 
pictures, inns, autliors, doctors, holidays, 
actors, and preacluTs. In August 18<'»0, upon 
the death of Sir ( 'liarles Went worth Dilke, the 
first ])ar( met, Donin for about a year succeeded 
Hepworth I >ixon as editor of t In* * At henaMim.' 
Immediately aft«T the raising of the siege of 
Paris he brought out *A Souvenir of the War 
of 1870-1.' On the retirement of Mr. Wil- 
liam John Thorns, Doran was appointed to the 
editorship of * Notes and Queries.' In 1873 
he publislied * A Lady of the Last Century,' 
8vo, the well-known Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu. 
Three years later he published, in 2 vols. 
8vo, ' Mann and Manners at the Court of 
Florence, 1740-86,' founded upon the letters 
of Sir Horace Mann to Horace W^alpole. 
Another work from his hand, also in 2 vols. 
Svo, appeared in 1877, entitled * London in 
the Jacobite Times.* An amusing volume was 
produced by him in 1878, called * ^Memories 
of our Great Towns, with Anecdotic Glean- 
ings concerning their Worthies and their 
Oddities/ 8vo. His twenty-fourth publica- 
tion was produced as a serial contribution 
to * Temple IW/ and published posthu- 
mous! v in 1885 as ' In and about Druir Lane/ 
a kincl of appendix to * Their Majesties* Ser- 
vants/ Doran died at Netting Hill on 



25 Jan. 1878, affed 70, and was buried < 
29 Jan. at Kensal Green. Besides his wido^ 
Doran left behind him an only son, Albi 
Doran, F.RC.S., and an only daught< 
Florence, married to Andreas Holtz oflV 
ford Abbey, near Ealing. 

[Information from Mr. Alban Dor«n. S 
also Times 28 Jan. 1878; Illustrated Lmd^ 
News, 9 Feb. 1878. with portrait ; John Con 
Jeaffreson's paper in Temple Bar, April 187 
lii. 460-94 ; Annual Register for 1878, pp. 27( 
271.] C.K. 

DORCHESTER, Duchbbs of (</. 1717 
[See Sedlet.] 

DORCHESTER, Viscorirr. [SeeCiRiJ 
TON, Sir Dudley, 1573-1682.] 

DORCHESTER, Lord. [See Cajileto: 
Guy, 1724-1808.] 

DORCHESTER, Marqfts of. & 
Pierrepoxt, Henry, 1606-1680.] 

DORIGNY, Sir NICHOLAS (ia« 
1740), painter and engraver, bom at Paris i 
KVSS, was the second son of Michel Dorign; 
a well-known painter and engraver, a men 
ber of the Academy at Paris and profew 
there ; his mother was the daughter of tl 
celebrated painter, Simon Vouot. He lo 
hia father in l(My),and was brought up tot I 
law, which he studied till he was about thirl 
yours of age. He then found that, being ii 
cliiicd to deafness, he was unfitted for tl 
lepil ])rofessi()n, and detennined to devo' 
hinist'lf to ]minting. His elder brother. Lou 
Dorigny, had l)een for some years settled i 
Italy as a successful painter, and after a yeai 
close a]»plioation to the study of drawin 
Nicholas Dorigiiy nroc»H?ded to Italy, andf 
some years studied paintinj^ under his br 
ther's guidance. On the advice of a frier 
he tried etching, and soon g^ave up paint ir 
entirely, llavinpf practised this art for son 
years, lie chanced to study the works of G* 
rard Audran and others, which eonvinw 
him that he was pursuing a mistaken cours 
so that he began to engrave in close imitatio 
of Audran, and soon acquired a great reputi 
tion. He resided at this time in Rom 
After completing several important worl 
he became dissatisfied with his performance 
and was further discouraged by the hostilit 
of Carlo Maratta, the painter then in vogu^ 
who set up another engraver, Robert va 
Audenaerde, in opposition to him. Dorign 
then determined to return to painting, an 
was with difficulty persuaded to oontini 
engraving ; however, after some lessons froi 
a purely mechanical engraver, his succei 
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became assured, and he produced his best and ' of the ^ History of Salmacis and Hermaphro- 
most important works. Among his earlier dite/ which were much admired. On 21 Feb. 
"works were engravin^fs of Bernini's statues 1723 he sold his collection of drawings, and 
in St. Peter's and elsewhere, and the plates . on 9 April 1724 left England for Paris, 
descriptive of the funeral of Queen Christina : There he was, on 28 Sept. 1726, elected a 
of Sweden. He engraved many of the prin- member of the Academy, and again resumed 
cipal paintings in the churches at Ilome, in- his original profession of painting. He ex- 
cluding the paintings by Giro Ferri in the i hibited paintings at the Salon exhibitions 
cupola of the church of Stu. Agnese in Piazza ' from 1739 to 1743, and died in Paris on 
Navona, *St. Peter walking on the Sea,' after 1 Dec. 174IJ, aged 88. He had been com- 
Lanfranco,the ' Martyrdom of Sta.Petronilla,' missioned in England to superintend a series 
after Guercino, the * Trinity,' after Guido, the of designs (published in 1741 in London by 
'Martyrdom of St. Sebastian,' after Domeni- ' E. MacSwiney), in memory of the famous 
chino, and many after Maratta, Cignani, Ci- Englishmen of the time, which were made 
goli, Lamberti, and others. His engravings by Carle Vanloo and Boucher. Dorigny is 
after Raphael are well known, and include stated to have engraved two of the plates 
the history of * Cupid and Psyche' in the himself, after Vanloo, in 1736 and 1737, but 
Famesina Palace ("tne plates for which were these do not appear in a coj)y of the work in 
destroyed in 1824 by order of Lt»o XII), the the library of the British Museum, 
series of ; The Planets ' from the ceiling of [Re<lgraW8 Diet, of Artiste ; WHliH)le8 Anec- 
the Chigi chapel in Sta. Maria del Pojiolo, dotes of Painting, od. Dallaway and Wornum ; 
the statue of the prophet Jonah in the same, Vertue MSS. (Brit. Miis. Add'it. MSS. 23068- 
and the * Transfiguration.' The last named 23076); Strutt's Diet, of Engravers; Gilpin's 
(which was retouched by Sir Bobert Strange) Yjssay on Prints; Nagler's Kiinstler^Lexikon ; 
was executed in 1705, and with the * Depo- Bellier de la Chavignerie's Dictionnnire des Ar- 
sition from the Cross,* after Daniele da Vol- tistes Francjuis; Dussieux'sLcs Artistos Fran^ais 
terra, executed in 1710, show the highest ■ i I'Etranger.] L. C. 
point in his art to which Dorignv attained. 

The success of these works caused Dorigny ' DORIN, JOSEPH ALEXANDER 

to be invited to engrave Raphael's tapestries (1802-1872), Indian oflScial, bom at Edmon- 

in the Vatican. Btrmg told, however, that ton, 16 Sept. 1802, was the son of a London 

seven of the original cartoons were in Eng- merchant of French descent. lie was edu- 

land, and that Queen Anne was anxious that cated at Henley, and obtained a nomination 

they should be engraved, he was easily per- to the Bengal branch of the East India Com- 

sua'ded to come to England. He arrived in pany's service, of which his elder brother, 

this country in 1711, and was given apart- William, was already a member. He left; 

ments in Hampton Court until he had com- Ilaileybury with a high reputation as first 

pleted his work, which was to be published prizeman of his year, and on his arrival in 
at five guineas a set, and was advertised by , India in 1821 was made assistant to the ac- 

Addison in the * Spectator ' (No. 226). Being countant-general, and continued during the 
over fifty years of age, and feeling his eye- ; whole of his Indian career attached to the 

sight failing him, Dorigny was obliged to financial branch of the ser^'ice. In 1829, 

send over to Paris for two assistants, Charles being then secretary to the Bank of Bengal, 

Dupuis and Claude Dubose [q. vj The work his suspicions were excited by peculiarities 

extended over several years, and Dorigny was in certain government promissory notes, on 

continually troubled by expense, though many which the official signature of the secretary 

noblemen lent him money, and by disagree- to government was so perfectly imitated that 

ments with his assistants, who eventually the authorities, upon the notes being referred 

left him. In April 1719 he was at last able to them as a precaution, pronounced them 

to pre.sent two complete sets to the king, genuine. Dorin passed them, but adopted 

George I, who paid him liberallv, and at the similar precautions in other instances; and 

suggestion of the Duke of Devonshire, in when at length the notes proved to be for- 

June 1720, conferred on him the honour of geries to the amount of seven lacs of rupees 

knighthood. The engravings, executed as the bank claimed to be indemnified, but 

they were in Dorigny's old age, and with the without success. Many believed that the 

help of assistants, hardly do justice to his signatures were genuine, and had been sur- 

powers, and have been greatly overrated, reptitiously obtained bypreseuting the papers 

Dorigny was a member of the' academy in amid a mass of other documents requiring to 
Queen Street, and painted some portraits in i be signed. Dorin was subsequently deputy 

England ; besides the cartoons, he also com- accountant-general, and on his return from 

pleted in England two plates, aft«r Albani, furlough in 1842 was entrusted by Lord EUen- 

TOL, XV. » 
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borough with the n?()rjfiinit»ation of Indian circumstances were still unpropitious. 
finance. He became the first tinancinl secre- he spent the rest of his life in retirttm 
tary un(hT the new arrangements, January dying at St. Lawrence, Isle of Wight, ^21 
ISi*}. Lord pjllenborough sjjtmks of his san- : 1872. As member of council Dorin was n- 
guine views, which, hoAvever, were b<.>rne out ; | for lil)eral hospitality. Another pcculia 
and Colonel Durand eulogises him as the only can scarcely have conduced to his gen 
man excejit Tliomastni who was up to the etliciency; his service having- been er 
mark in the preparations for the Sikh war. sively in the financial branch, he had m 
In 180; J Dorin oecame a meml^T of Lord been employed out of Calcutta, and * had 
Dalhousie's council, and signalised his en- credit ot never having been beyond siil 
trance upon ollice by effecting the long- ' miles from Calcutta, and then only on a i 
desired reduction in the rate of interest on to the governor-general at his count rysea 
the Indian debt. I'nfortunately in 18o5 , Barrackpore.' He did, however, visit Ch 
various adverse circumstunoes, among which Tlie character given of him in Kaye's*! 
the government's want of foresight must be . tory of the Sepoy Kevolt ' is obviously 
enumerated, rendered it necessary to contract I just ; a financial secretary often years' sta 
a new loan at the old rate, numinallv for mg does not become a member of'the supw 
public works, but in nmlity to replenish the , government by mere chance ; and the 
exhausted treasury. 'Hi is occasioned a severe cusation of undue subserviency to Lord I 
fall in Indian securities, and brought much housie is refuted by his minutes. He 
obloquy upon the administration. l)orin was | undoubtedly a warm supporter of Dalhoui 
then, in the absence of Lord Dalhousie, pre- policy in general, and was highly esteei 
sident of council, and nominal head of the , by tliat excellent judge of men. Mr. Mt 
government, whose most intiuential mem- an unfriendly witness, allows that Dorin 
ber, however, was Mr. (now Sir) John Peter , * versed in statistics and skilful in the us 
Grant. As president he had to take tlie lead figures,' and his official papers, if some\v 
in advising on the (Jude question, and the blunt and negligent in style, generally 
course he advocated, that of simple annexa- hibit strong common sense. 
tion,though different from that recommended , [sir John Knye's Hist, of the S^poy Rei 
bv Dalhousie, was approved by the directors. ■ vol. i. ; Ilolmess Hist, of the Indian Mm: 
ite continued an active member of govern- | Mead's Sopoy Kevolt; Biiokland's Sketohe 
ment under Lord Canning, and shares the Social Life in India; (Cooke's Rise, Progress, 
blame attaching to it for failing at first to Prcs«?nt Condition of Banking in India.] 
recognise the true character of the Indian | ^- ^ 

mutiny. He arrived at a sound conclusion, DORISLAUS, ISAAC (1505-1040), 
however, soouj^r than the rest, and on 11 May i plomatist, born at Alkmaiir in Northern I 
recorded his opinion that the most vigorous land in loOo, was the second son n( h 
measures must be taken, and ollenders I Doreshier, a minister of the Dutch ref«)n 
)unished with the utmost severity of military church at Ilensbroek (lO:??), but afterwi 
aw. His colh'Mgues dissented, but the ink , at Knkhuizen (162S), where he died in \( 
of their dissents was hardly dry ere the news IL* was educated at lA>yden, at which 1 
from Meenit fully just itied Dorin. He shared versity he took the degree of LL.D., and 
in the general unpopularity of Lf^rd Canning's I some years taught a schf)ol. (^oming to F 
administration at the time, was assailed in the land at the invitati<m, it would seem, of 
notorious 'IJed Pamphlet,' and defended with 1 Henry Mildmav, he passed some time at 
spirit by Mr. C/liarh.'S Allen. As senior mem- hitter's seat at \Vanstead, ICssex, and app 
ber of council it devolved upon him to second j to have astonished the natives by his unc 
Lord Canning's act for 'gagging' the Indian ventional mode of life. He soon resolves 
press, and to introduce an equally unpopular make Kngland his home, becoming, i 
ArmsBill. He officiated agamas'prosident in | Fuller, * very much anglicised in langii 
council during Lord Canning's absence in tlie and behaviour ' ( IliJ^f. of Unir. of Cambri 
upper provinces until the expiry of his own , (;d. Nichols, L*i*0 .*J0). In or alK)ut MVli 
term of office in May I808. Lord Ellen- , married * an Knglish woman about Maldoi 
borough had meanwhile pro])osed him as a Kssex.' During the same year another fric 
member of the council of India, but had lost j Fulke Grevillf, L»^rd Brooke, foundtnl a 
his own seat in the cabinet through his ill- U^ry lecture at Cambridge, with a stipent 
advised despatch to Lord Canning on the i 1(.K)/. per annum, and after soliciting G 
question of the Oude talukdars, ami Dorin's \ A'ossius to accept the chair, inferred il 
name did not appear in the list fram<»d by Dorislaus ( C^/. o/'Jf«.9-S^., University Libn 
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his successor, Lord Stanley. At a subse- 
quent date Dorin was again proposed, but 
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of Tacitus for his subject, Dorislaus was 
allowed to commence his course without in- 
terruption. In his second lecture he took 
occasion of Tacitus's mention of the changes 
in the Roman form of government * to vindi- 
cate the Netherlanders for retaining their 
liberties against the violences of Spain/ Dr. 
Matthew Wren, the master of Peterhouse, 
deemed it his duty to complain to the vice- 
•chancellor (Thomas Baynbrigge), and Doris- 
laus was in consequence silenced (December 
1627). Thereupon he * desired to come and 
clear himself before the heads, and carried 
himself so ingenuously that he gave satisfac- 
tion to all.' He seems, however, to have 
acted less ingenuously towards Lord Brooke, 
who, while promising to continue his stipend, 
intimated that Dorislaus might find it con- 
venient to return to Holland (letter of Dr. 
Samuel Ward, master of Sidney College, to 
Archbishop Ussher, dated 16 May 1628, in 
Pabb's Life of Ussher^ p. 393, with which 
cf. letter of Dr. M. Wren to Bishop Laud, 
dated 16 Dec. 1627, in Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1627-8, p. 470). Declining to take 
the hint, Dorislaus retired for a while to 
Maldon. In 1629 he was admitted a com- 
moner of the College of Advocates, and to 
full membership in 1645. In an interesting 
letter to Grotius dated June 1630 (^Addit. 
MS. 29960, f. 10) he speaks of his intimacy 
with Philip, lord Wharton, Wotton, and 
Selden. At length, through the kind offices 
of Sir Kenelm Digby, he made his peace at 
court in the summer of 1632, and was per- 
mitted access to state records for some histo- 
rical work {Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1(531-3, 
pp. 394, 397). * In one of the expeditions 
against the Scots* — probably the bishops' 
war of 1640 — Dorislaus was appointed, ac- 
cording to Wood, judge advocate, an office 
for which his great knowledge of civil law 
eminently qualified him. Two years later, 
when the war between Charles and the parlia- 
ment began, he filled the same post in tlie 
■army commanded by Essex. By an ordinance 
of April 1648 he was made oneof the judges of 
the court of admiralty. The same year he had 
been sent on a diplomatic errand to the States- 
General of Holland * concerning the revolted 
ships.' He afterwards assisted in preparing and 
managing the charge of high treason against 
Charles I, and thus incurred the deadly hatred 
of the royalists. In April 1649 it was re- 
solved b^ the council of state to despatch 
him again as special envoy to the States- 
Oeneral, in order to prepare with Walter 
Strickland, the resident, a scheme for ' a firm 
peace and reciprocal alliance between the 
two republics * {ib. 1649-60, pp. 99, 104-5, 
iic,) Although rumours of a plot against 



his life had reached him, he chose to dis- 
regard them, and cheerfully set out on his 
journey. Arrived at the Hague * in good 
equipage ' on the noon of Sunday, 10 Say, 
he took up his quarters at the Witte Zwaan 
(White Swan) Inn, and there persisted in 
remaining, despite the entreaties of Strick- 
land that he should reside with him. The 
presence of the Commonwealth's envoy in the 
city where the exiled Charles II was stav- 
ing excited intense indignation among the 
royalist refugees. An attempt at assassination 
made on the Monday evenmg failed, but at 
ten o'clock the following night (12 May) some 
twelve men in masks made tneir appearance at 
the inn, and while half their number kept the 
door, the rest blew out the lights in the passage 
and burst into the public room, where the 
envoy, in company with eleven other guests, 
was having supper. Dorislaus, after vainly 
attempting to nnd a private door, returned to 
his chair and resolutely faced his assailants. 
Two of the conspirators forthwith commenced 
a murderous attack on a Dutch gentleman 
named Grijp van Valkensteyn, taking him 
to be the English envoy. Finding out their 
mistake, however, they set upon Dorislaus, 
and felled him with blow after olow, exclaim- 
ing as they did the deed, * Thus dies one of the 
king's judges' (Strickland's letter to the coun- 
cil of state detailing the murder, printed in 
Cart, Memorials of the Great Civil War, ii. 
131-3, maybe compared with the deposition 
of three of the envoy's servants who were 
actually present, in Peck, Desiderata Curiosa, 
ii. 422). They then quietly dispersed, regret- 
ting that they had not found Strickland as 
well as Dorislaus. He had, in fact, left the 
inn an hour before. The leader of the party 
was Colonel Walter Wliitford, a Scotchman, 
son of Walter Whitford, D.D., of Monkland, 
Lanarkshire. After the Restoration lie re- 
ceived a pension for what Wood, and indeed 
Evelyn, accounted a ' generous action.' In 
their exasperation the parliament could do no 
better than send forth a declaration threaten- 
ing to retaliate the murder upon those of the 
cavaliers then in their hands (A Declaration 
of the Parliame?it of England of their Just Be- 
sentment of the horrid Murther perpetrated on 
the Body of 1. Dorislaus, &c.,s. sh. K)1. London, 
1649). The States-General forwarded through 
the resident a formal expression of regret, but 
no eflbrt ever seems to have been made to 
bring the assassins to justice, although they 
came to be well known. The body of Doris- 
laus was brought to England, and after lying 
in state at Worcester House in the Strand 
was buried with much pomp in Westminster 
Abbey on 14 June 1649, the sum of 260/. 
having been voted to defray the expenses of 
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Xho daujrht.'rs parhamont ].res.'iitf(l .)(X)/. Elrnchus (e«l. 1676),p. 138 ; TlurtonsDiarv. 

npioco, whih* a infusion of L>(K)/. a ytmr was 489 „. . Whit, .Locke's Memorials, p. 387; Ge 

ROttb'd on till- son Isaac? ( Cnmmon^t'Jovnmh, Mng. xclx. ii. 324 w.; Cat. of MSS., t.'nivi"^ 

vi. :>CH)). IsAAr DrmisLAis the younpT t'li- Lil>rar>-. Caml>ri.ipe, v. 413, 414.] <i. G. 

t»»rt»d MtTchant Tavlors' School on iJS March 

KW-O ( KoiUNsox; liHfiHter, i. 144). In Do- DORMAN, THOMAS, D.D. {d. lor? 

cemhor l()4i) he obtained a n-pstrar's] dace for catholic divine, bom at Berkhamjistead.H^ 

the prol)at«* of wills, havin^^ the isle of Kly fordshire, first stndied in the fK»e sfhr 

and county of Canibridjre assijrned him as his tlien* under Richard Roeve, a noted pi 

district. InFehruary HmI hi'accom])aniedthe testant schoolmaster, the cost of his edu( 

En^rlish ambassadors to Holland to demand tion heinjr defrayed by his undo, Thun 

justice upon hisfnl lii-r's murderers, llisknow- Dormanof Aprniondosham, Huckin^^hnmshi 

lpdg^ofFr»'nch,S]iaiiish. and Dutch made him In l')47, at the request of Thomas Iliiniir 

especially usrfn! toTliurloe, by whom lu? was who had a ^""n^at regard for him. ho was i 

fn'quentiy rmploy*'*! as a translator and de- moved to AVinchester school {Afl/Iif. M 

cipherer of intercepted intellijrrnce ( 77i7/r/o/» :?21.S<>, f. ItjA). He was elected a mnh 

Staff* /Vy;>/'/v».i.;5();?,4SO, iii. l>:{1 ). In January ti<mer fellow of XewCollepe, ( )xford, hut 

KJ0.S he received the a]»pointment of solicitor the reipm of Edward VI he left that hi>iJ 

to the court of admiralty, wit ha salary of :?')(.)/. on account of rtdigion, and consequent 

a year; in Marcii UitlO he api>ears as om' of never became a complete fellow. After I 

the managers of tin* ])ost olhce, a place he accession of (^ucen Mary he was elected 

was allowed to retain after the revolution \o'ii a fellow of All Souls' ("ollepe, a: 

(CaL State PaprrJ*, Doni. 1(>4J> ()7, ]>assim). studied with indefatigable industry. He to 

In 1081 he was elected a fellow of the Rrmil the degn»e of B.C.L. 9 July looS (AVo». 

Society. He died in comfortable c-rcum- />/.«// O./'o//. ed. Bliss, i. l") 4), but ]>e!ni: r; 

stances in Se]»trml>er his.s, jnul was buried ]M)sed to the religious changes introduced 

by his wife \n St. I Bartholomew's Church, the early ])art of (^ueen Klizaln'tli's rei^n, 

near the Rrtyal I'lxchniiire. leaving issue Isaac, went to Antw»»q).wliere he met his i»ld friei 

.lami'S. and Anne (will n'lr. in 1*. C. ('. \'M, Tlionuis Harding, then in exile, by wlu 

Ext on ; Prohntf Art Honk, V. ('. C. Itlt^s, i)ersnasion he proce«'ded to Louvain and r 

f. 151). sumed his studies. He graduated H.D. 

I)ori>laus i< known as an author bv a brief the univ<Tsitv (^i Douav in June \T^VC^ \l 

historical essay of thirty-.-M'Vc'n ])ages, * l*rce- oovfii* nf the I'lmilinh CnthfAint, \, :>7:*). 

linm Xuportanum.'lto. London, 1<54(), after- 15()i). on the invitatif^i of AVilliam Alh= 

wards re])rinted at page \1W of Sir Francis founder of the English college at Douay, 

Vere*s * (\)mmentaries.' 4to, London, l(>r)7. settled there * and fi>r a while assisted bo 

His portrait was entrravod by AV. Richard- with his ])urse and learning towards th 

son, after an original drawing in tlie posses- establishment.' After>vartls he had a co 

sion of the St. Aubyn family r)f St. Michael's siderable benefice, with a pastoral charj; 

Mount, Cornwall : another engraving, by C. bestowed u])on him in the city of Tourna 

Pa.sj»e, re])resents him standing, with em- where he died in 1572, or, as some say, 

blems of Time and Truth. There is also a 1577. 

portrait by R. Vinkeles. A curious Dutch His works are: 1. *A proufe of certeyi 

print of his assassination was published in articles in Religion denied by Mr. Jew»^ 

quarto. Antwerp), 1 5r4, 4to, dedicated to Dr. Thorn 

[Chester's Ro^n.ter of Westininstor Abbey "«ir;i"«fr. At the end of these articles a 

(Ibirl.Soc), pp. 1 13, .Vil ; I'.acocks Army Lists twelve ' Reasons why the author i>er8i?ver 

of the Rounillmids and Cavaliers, 2nd cd. p. 21. Jf} '"« ^'^^ catholic religion.' Alexand 

wher«> A. J. Van Der Aa's HiogniphiHch Woorden- Nowell, dean of St. Faul's, published 'A R 

boek der Nederlandon, iv. 277-8, and J. L. GoU- proufe ' of this book, l^ndon, 30 May IW 

pritKi's Kronyck, iv. 4^4, are cited ; Notes and 4to, and another edition 13 July 156 

Queries, 4th ser. iii. 287, 367, 491, 686, iv. 40, , Nowell says in his preface that Dorman hi 
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never devoted himself to the study of theo- horse-grenadier guards in 17*)7, and governor 
logy until he went beyond the seas, and that of Hull in 1740. He died nt Oendon, Buck- 
he excerpted his book against Jewel from a • inghamshire,24l)ec. 1741. He was a member 
manuscript which Dr. Kichard Smith, just i of the Kit-Cat Club, collected a fine library 
before his death, entrusted to his care. 2. ' A (XiciiOLS, Lit, Anecd. ii. (558), and appears to 
Disproufe of Mr. Alex. NowelFs Reproufe,* have been an acquaintance of Swift ( Works, 
Antwerp, 3 Dec. 1565, 4to. In this he con- xvii. 888). His christian name is wrongly 
fidently and in direct words charges his ad- , given by many writers, and Granger in ' Biog. 
versary with eighty-two lies. Nowell pub- Hist. Eng.* (e<l. 1806, App. vol. iii.) seems 
lished a ' Confutation * of this book. 8. 'A disposed to confuse him witli Colonel Charles 
Request to Mr. Jewel that he keep his pro- • Dormer, who fell at the head of Lord Essex's 
mise ma^le by solemn Protestation m his late | dragoons (now the 4th hussars) at the battle 
Sermon at Paul's Cross, 15 June 1567,' Lon- ' of Almanza in 1707. He was unmarried, and 
don, 1567, 8vo ; Louvain, 1567, 12mo. bequeathed the C'heasley estate to his cousin 

[Wood'B Athene Oxen. (Bliss), i. 434,718; Sir (^lement Cotten«ll,knt (after^vards Cot- 
wU'8 Annals (Cfutch), ii. 146 ; Pits, Do Anglia terell-Dormer), master ol the ceremonies to 
Scriptorilms, p. 914 ; Dodd 8 Church Hist. ii. 88 ; ^^^ge 11. 

Tanner's Bibl. Brit. p. 231; Ames's Typogr. [Lipscomb's Hist. Buckinghamshire, i. 119 
Antiq. (Herbert), pp. 938, 967 : Douay Diaries, (pedigree); Hamilton's Hist. CJrenadier Guards, 
4, 272 ; (rough's Gen. Index to Parker Soc. Pub- vol. iii.; CannoiiH Hist. Ri^-s. 4th and 14th Light 
lications; Gillow's Bibl. Diet. ; Cat. of Printed Dragoons (succession of colonels) ; Cal. Treas. 
Books in Brit. Mus. ; Churton's Life of Nowell, . Papers. 1704-9, under • Jjinies Dormer ; ' War 
pp. 106, 116-25, 131, 305.] T. C. OflSce (Homo Office) Mil. Mntry Ikwks in Public 

Reconl OflSce, London.] H. M. C. 

DORMER, JAMES (1679-1741), lieu- DORMER, JANE, Duchess of Feria 

tenant^general, coltuiel Ist troop of horse- (1638-1612), the second daughter of Sir Wil- 

S-enadier guards, son of llol)ert Dormer of liam Dormer, by his lirst wife, Mary, eldest 

orton, Buckinghamshire, who died 1693, by daughter of Sir William Sidney, was born 

hissecond wife, Anne, daughter of Sir Charles at Heythrop, Oxfordshire, (J Jan. 16ii8. On 

Cotterell [q. v.], master of the ceremonies to : the death of her mother in 1642 she was 

Charles I, Cnaries II, and James II, and am bas- placed under the care of her grandmother, 

sador at Brussels in 1663, was born 16 March Jane, lady Dormer, daughter of John New- 

1679. lie was appointed lieutenant and cap- ; digate, and remained with her till she was 

tain 1st foot guards 13 June 1700, in which taken into the household of Princess Mary, 

rank he was wounded at Blenheim, where a In her early years she was the playfellow of 

brother-olKcer of the same name and regiment, Edward VI, whose tutor, Janets maternal 

Lieutenant-colonel Philip Dormer, was killed grandfather, would const^intly send for her 

{Treas. Papers, xciii. 79). In command of a to read, play, dance, and sing with his pupil, 

newly raised corps of Irish foot he went to Between Jane and Mary there sprang up a 

Spain, and distinguished himself at Saragossa strong friendshij), which continued unim- 

in 1709, and was taken prisoner with General paired until the latter's death. They were 

Stanhope at Brihuega m Castile in Decern- mseparable companions, and often shared the 

ber 1710. He appears to have been awarded same bedchamber ; during the two months 

200/. for his losses by pillage at Brihuega and of Mary's last illness Jane Dormer was ever 

at Bilbao on his way home on parole (ib. at her bedside, and it was into her hands 

exxxvii. 8). On the death of Lord Mohun in that the dying qm^en committed her jewels 

the notorious duel with the Duke of Ilamil- to be handed over to Elizabeth. vVhen 

ton in 17 12, Dormer, who had been exchanged, Philip II came to England to marry Mary, 

was appointed colonel of Mohun*s regiment, he was accompanied by Don Gomez Suarez 

which was disbanded the year after. In 1715 de Figueroa ot Cordova, count of Eeria, be- 
he was commissioned to raise a regiment of , tween whom and the queen's favourite maid 

dragoons in the south of England, which is of honour arose the attachment which led 

now the 1 4th hussars. He commanded a to their ultimate union. Jane's remarkable 

brigade during the Jacobite rising in Lan- beauty and the sweetness of her disposition 

cashire, and was engaged with tlie rebels at caused her hand to be sought in marriage by 

Preston. He was transferred to the colonelcy several English noblemen, among whom were 

of the 6th foot in 1720 ; was envoy extra- ' Edward Courtenay, earl of Devonshire, the 

ordinary at Lisbon about 1727-8, where he Duke of Norfolk, and the Earl of Notting- 

bad a dispute with Mr. Thomas Burnett, the ham, but by Mary's advice they were one and 

British consul (^Eg. MS. 921) ; was appointed all rejected in favour of the Spaniard. The 
a lieutenant-general and colonel 1st troop of queen took the greatest interest in the match, 
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and ill hiT wish tln'marriup* was put oil' till l«»y, errand prior of Eiig^land. The ^um 

Philip slumld r»'tuni Iroiii FlnndtTs, tn) tliut titty thousand ducats M'as borrowed bv tl 

the ceremony inijjht 1m» iiivrsti'd with all tht» Count of Feria for the expense of the ji**!] 

importance ]»os>il)lr. Rut before Philip was ney, which was conducted in regal <tu1 

ready torrtuni, Mary dird, and Jan«' Dormer Kaster wjis s])ent in Paris "with the Duke 

wiMit Imek to her jrniii<lmotli»ir, now lodping Guise, and thence the count and his wi 

in tin* Savoy. The Count of F«»ria, whowa.** proceeded to Amlxuse, where Francis ITfci 

in Kuj^land at the timo, having luM-n sent by 3lar\' of Scotland wen* residing'. Betwt* 

Philip when h«^ heard of t he (jueen's sickness, the latter and the Counters of Feria a etroi 

stronjrly urjred an immediate union, and ac- attachment was formed, which, thou-rhtht 

cordinglv the marriape t<")k ]>laceon 29 r>ec. never saw one another agfain, htft^'d ti 

"['hiS. I'he reason lor this liaMe was tlu^ Mary's death. Tliey correspraidedlreijUentl 

count's anticipation that the catholic supre- Mary signing" herself 'your j>erfect fri^^n 

macy was now at an end, and that conse- old acquaintance, iS: dear cousin.' In \'u 

quently his stay in England would not be long. Mary endeavoured to T>ersuade the coiuito 

11 is fears were justified, and on learning that to leave Spain for Flanders, to be near 

Elizabeth's conmat ion ciTemony would not England. 1 he count, at the instigation of b 

be in strict accordaiuN* with catholic usage, he wife, had ]>reviously sent the queen of Sc«) 

refused, not withstandingthequeen's personal land when in distress twenty thousand di 

entreaty, to b»? jiresent on the occasum, and cats. From Amboise the Ferias proceetk 

at Philqi's command ])n']»ared to leave the by easy stages to Spain, arriving in Au::u 

country. After arranging for his wife to at Toledo, where they were publicly receiv» 

follow him, he set out for Flanders in May by the king and queen, and a few davslat 

1559. At iiis wile's sugjifstion he obtaintnl at Zafra in Estremadura, the count'sprinc 

leave of tin? (jueeii, in face of much o]»posi- ])al estate. Here they settled down to d 

tion, to take with him tiie meml)ers of cer- niestic life, varied onlv bv visits to oth 

tain religious orders, including the Carthu- estates and by residence at court. ThevC'*" 

i>ian monks of Sheen, the nuns of St. Bridget Mantly corresponded with members of tl 

of Sinn, and the Dominican nuns of Dart- catlndic party in England on matters co: 

ford. The Countess of Feria remained at necti*d with the prosecution of their c^>-r 

Durham House till the end of ,Iulv, when liijionists, but thev did not oi>»»nlv break wi' 

Don Jmnx de Ayala arrived to escort her to Elizabeth. A letter, dated August 156 

Flanders. After a farewell interview with froTii the queen to the Duchess of Feria (li 

Eliza])rth, Avho is varinu>ly stated by catho- husband's rank had been raised in thi> pr 

lie and j)rot«'stant writers res])ectivi?ly to ceding year), rebukes the* latter fur Ik'Ji 

have rudely sli^litrd }i»^r and to havr r«*ct'ived for^vtt'ul of Iht <luty, in not writing. J 

h r with marked alVect ion, >he started on her 1571 the Duke of Fi*ria was apjMilnted g 

wav to the continent, acconinanied b>' her venior of the Low Count rit.-s, but imme>:{ 

paternal <irandinother. Alvara tie (Quadra, ately afterwards he dieil suddenly. He wi 

bisho]t of Acjuila, anil six attendant gentle- one of IMiili])*s cfjuncil of state, and was ca 

womi'U. among whom were included J^ady tain of the Spanish guard. Like his wi 

Margart't Harrington, a sist«>r of SirAVilliam he was an earnest supporter of Ciit hoi icisi 

IMck'Ting, Mrs. Pa>ton, and Mrs. (Man'utia, takingani'special interest inthe.Tesuit mov 

thi' fav(»urite waiting-Avoman of (Ju«.'en Alary. nieMit ( Di: IVvckkk. liih/. flt-s J'^nniin^ de 

The journey was a trium]>hal ])rogres>. At C'>?^/y'^^////?V </^' t/r>'///?, iii. 154, ed. 1871 ). 1 

Calais. (Iravelinos, Druges, Ghent, and Ant- seems to have entertained a strong ]K'rson 

werp the 1 nglisli part\ were oilicially re- dislike t(^ Elizabeth, and when she refu>ed 

ceived by the ^t)veniors of the towns, and in allow ,Tane, lady Dormer, his wife's jj:ran 

ea(.*h case the military wer«? ord«'red out t<^ mother, to return to I'lngland to collect li 

salute them, h'nally at the end of August rents, he vainly urgerl Pius lA'toexcomm 

the Countess of I'eria rested at Mechlin, at nicate the (jueen, tlu)Ugh his wife strong 

the invitation of Philip's sister, the Duchess o]»])osed his action. The duchess hail tl 

of Parma, and tlurre on 1*8 Se]»t. she gave stronger charact(T of the two, and her hu 

birth to a son, who was christened Jjorenzo. band, in his will, left her sole guardian 

She stayed at Mechlin till March in the fol- their son and manager of his estates. J 

b)win^ year (15<M)), when her grandmother the time of his death he was in debt to tl 

left her to settle at Eou vain, where she re- extent t>f threr hunilred thousand ducats, tl 

niained till the end of Iut life (July 1571 ). wlude of which she had cleared ott' before h 

The countess started with her husband to .«on came of age and entered into p<»ssessi« 
their home in Spain. Among their atten- , of his estates. As a widow she continued 

dants on this occasion was Sir William Shel- further the papal cause with unexampled zei 
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More than once spies were despatched from looked forward to death with remarkable 
England to S{)ain to gain some insight into her i equanimity, wearing a death's head fastened 
supposed intrigues with the catholic church, to her beaids and causing a coffin to be made 
At least four popes — Gregory XIII, Sixtus V, and kept in the house. For the twelve months 
Clement VIII, and Paul \ — personally corre- preceding her death, which took place on 
sponded with her. All catnolics who came ; 13 Jan. 1612, at Madrid, she was bedridden 
to Spain from England received a welcome ' and gave her whole mind to religious works 
at her house, and were provided according and exercises. ITiere were with her to her end 
to their needs with food, clothes, or money. I two members of the Society of Jesus, four 
She used all her influence at court to procure . Franciscan friars, one Dominican, and her 
the release of such fugitives as were impri- ' private chaplain. The bodv was conveyed to 
soned on their arrival ; on one occasion she Zafra and interred there with prolonged cere- 
obtained freedom for thirty-eight English- '. monies in the monastery of St. Clara. The 
men imprisoned at Seville, and among others duchess is thus described by her servant, 
who owed their release to her intercession : Henry Clifford : * She was somewhat higher 
was Sir Richard Hawkins. In all matters than ordinary ; of a comely person, a lively 
the piety of the Duchess of Feria took a prac- aspect, a gracious countenance, very clear- 
tical form. She took the habit of the third ' skinned, quick in senses ; for she had her 
order of St. Francis, and wore it and the i sight and hearing to her last hour. Until she 
scapulary as long as she lived. Every week, I broke her arm she was perfect in all her 
and sometimes ottener, she supplied a supper parts ; her person venerable and with majesty ; 
to a monastery of tliis same order, of which all showed a nobility and did win a reverent 
both she and her husband, while he lived, respect from all. I have not seen of her age 
were generous patrons. They founded and ' a more fair, comely, and respectful personage, 
built the monastery of Our Lady de Monte- which was perfected with modest comport- 
Virgine, near Villalva, and repaired at con- ment, deep judgment, graceful humility, and 
siderable expense the houses of St. Ono- true piety.* 

phrio de la Lapa and Our Lady del Rosario rj^^ jj^^^ Clifford who wrote the words just 
(Dominican). On the death of her grand- ^^^^^ ^^ the author of a biography of the 
mother, Jane, lady Dormer, which took place Duchess of Feria, preserved in the possession of 
in 1671, at Louvain, the duchess caused a the Dormer family at Grove Park, and first pub- 
marble tomb to be built over her remains in lished in 1887 under the editorship of the Rev. 
the chapel of the Carthusians of that place, Joseph Stevenson, S.J. Clifford did not enter 
and devised a sum of a hundred florins to be the service of the duchess till 1603, but he soon 
paid annually to the order. Evidence is not won her fullest confidence, and there is some in- 
entirely wanting that the ambition of the ternal evidence that the biography was projected 
duchess was not only ecclesiastical but per- «nder her direction. The manuscript as it stands 
sonal. In a confession made in loO'J to the "^ ]mtten in 1643, but it was probably pre- 
lord keeper. Puckering, George Dinglev, an V^l^ 1°"^ hejore and ,t remains the principal 
imprisoned catholic, stated that a report authority for the facts in the hfe of its subject. 
t~'^. , , ixi ^i.u Tk 1 rT> !L. It 18 lacking in arrangement and sense of pro- 

haviiiflrspreadabroadthat the Duke of Parma j^ .^h^ ^^^^^^ «^ ^^^^^.^ ^^ ^^^^ ^ 

would be removed from his position as go- ^^^^^ narrative, and it is too thickly coloured by 
vemor of Flanders, the Duchess of *eria ^^^ religious sympathies of the writer. But, 
made suit of the king that she might be ap- , outside of some chronological inaccunicies, there 
pointed in his place. She then took measures jg no reason for doubting the general correctness 
to have her son appointed general of the of the facts relatetl. Also: Cal. State Papers 
army then preparing, and her wishes were (Foreign, 1558-74, passim, andDom.,1547-lC13, 



about to be carried into effect when the king 
was informed that the scheme was an Eng- 
lish papist plot, and put an end to the ar- 
rangements, ordering the duchess to keep 



passim); Fuller's Worthies, ed. 1662, p. 126; 
CoUins's Peenige, ed. Brj'dgcs, vii. 69.] A. V. 

DORMER, JOHN (1636-1700), Jesuit, 



her house. The only support to this impro- whose real name was Huddleston, was a son 
bable story is a letter written more than ■ of Sir Robert Huddleston, knight. Accord- 
thirty years previously by Sir John Legh to j ing to his own statement he was bom in the 
Elizabeth, informing her that the then (Jount village of Cleovin [Clavering P], Essex, on 
of Feria was very anxious his wife should ! 27 Dec. 1636, and brought up in London till 
have the regency of the Low Countries, his twelfth year, when he was sent to the 
The remaining years of her life were unevent- | college of St. Omer. Afterwards he entered 



fill, and were passed in Spain. In 1609 she 
broke her arm by a singular accident, and 
never again fully recovered her health. She 



the English college, Rome, on 6 Sept. 1665. 
He left that institution to join the novitiate 
at Bonn in 1656, and in 1673 he became a 
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prol'i'^M^l tutluT oltlie ►SwiKy otMesus. llti iV^roy^ ed. Brydges, vii. G9;. HU graiw 

was gtMicrally kiKnvn by the nume of Doruior, fatlier, Sir Robert Dormer, was niiseil to t! 

but lie ocoasiVmally assumed the flr//£W of Shir- peerage on 30 June 161.1, by the title 

ley. In l(»781ie was wn'injr on the Lincoln- iJaron Dormer of Wynff, Biickingham?Lii 

sliinr mission at Blyborougli. James II had which dignity he is i*aia tn have piirchaw 

a ^reat n'«rard f«jr liini, and appointed him for the sum of 10,000/. ( Court and That* > 

one of the royal preachers at the court of Jamejtl/\.S6i); Letft^rjfo/Geoiye^LffrdCare, 

St. James. ( )u t he outbreak of the ri'volution p. 13). Sir William Dormer died in Octob 

in l(tS« hi" escapj'd to the continent, was lOK), and Lonl Dormer on A Nov. 161 

chosen ri>ctor of tli»' collejre of Lie^f, and (Collins, vii. 70). Robert Dormer. th» 

held that office till L>3 April ir)l)l. Dr. Oliver about 8i.x(iA.)or nine years old (DoYLt,Oj 

8tat4?s that he died at Liejjeon '27 Jim. W.)^.)~ rial Bnronnyv), was left a ward to the kin 

17<)0J)Ut the cataloiTUiiof de(rased members who assigneil the lucrative wardship to h 

of the swtiety records hi-* death as occurring favourite, Ph ilip I lerbtTt, earl of Montgonn.] 

in I^ndcm on l(>-2*> Jan. 1()1)9-17(K>. ( Court and TimfA of Janw* /, i. 445). Ui 

He is the author of' Tsury Kxjdain'd : or hut married, on '17 Feb. 16:^o, Anne Soph 

conscience quieted in the case of Putting out Herbert, daughter to his guardian (Doru 

Mony at inten^st. By Philo])enes.' London, He ai)]>ears to have. Wen brought up a^ 

lH9o-t5.Hvo; reprinted in * The Pam]>hleteer' catholic, for a contemix^rary uewslett* 

(London, 181><), xi. 1<5.'>-L>11. Dr. John Kirk states that Dr. Prideaux, vice-chancellor < 

of Lichfield had in his possession in lr>LM) a Oxford, devoted three days to catechising tl 

manuscript Latin translation ()f * Tsuiy E.v- voung couple, and describes the mother of tl 

plain'd,' made bv Dr. Ilawarden in 17(il. . oridegroom as' an absolute recusant, and h 

[Oliver's Josuit Coll.ctionH, 82 ; Cat. LiN. Im- ^^f^}^"" ^^^ t^> R^;!^' ^^ ' ^ ?■'??.'' ^-'''/■*"'J 

prU. in IJiM. I^li. (Ihl3), i. 734 ; Foley's Kc- f ^'^'9 '^^^''^^^ ^^^^- l^^^'V^ "* '^^^^ ^" ^• 

cords, V. 580. vi. 31)0. vii. 378; DelWkor.Bii.l. "''t .>f catholics who fell in the cause- 

dfs f^ATivjiinH do la Conipagnie do Jesiis (1869), Charles I the name i)f Uird Carnarvon 

i. 1032 ; Dod.l's Church llis»t. iii. 494 ; Catholic inserted, so that he api)ears to have returns 

]Misccllaiiv, vi. 254.] T. C. to his early belief ( Catholit/u^. Apolo(/i/, e< 

1674, ]). 574). ( hi '2 Aug. \&2S Dormer wj 

DORMER,J()lL\(1734?-17tX»),otricerin raised to the title of Vi>count Ascot an 

the Austrian army, was. accc>rding to Ihirke's Earl of Carnarvon (Doyle). He filled tl 

Peerage, second son of the st.'venth Daron othces of chief avenor and ma^iter of tl 

l>orm«'r: was horn IS Feb. 17o0 : married in hawks (ih.) Tn the first Scotch war 1 

Tlungary.(Mi l'l' .May 17-V), Klizaheth, dauLdi- served in the re^nmeiit c«>mman<led by h 

ter ot' (leneral Coiiiil IJutler of the kingdom father-in-law (Ca/. Sffife Pfiprnt, Dom. lll> 

of lluiigarv : and died at (Jraui^l Nov. 179"). 16:^), p. oS:^): in the second war he cou 

Tn rejdy to in<|uiries at the Imperial lloyal mamled a regiment. On 2 Jiuir 10 H hew; 

War Ministry, Vienna, it is stated that the a])pointed li>rd-liiMiteTiant of Dut-kiuLdian 

only officer of the name on the rolls between shire (Doyle). In ]i'}\2 he jcuned tlie kin 

1750 and 1 7lH) is om* John or John Chevalier at York, and wa-^ one of the ]>t.>ers who Mpnt 

Dormer, born in London in 17.*Uor 17oS,who the det-laratitm of 1. 'J June, agreeing to ?itaii 

in 170(1 was a Koman catholic, unmarried, by the kinjj, and the further d<H.'laration < 

and serving in the Kleinhold cuirassier regi- 15 June, disavowing the king's alleged ii 

ment, in which he had nlrea<ly served a year ' tention to make war on the ]»arliament (Ilr? 

and a half. He became second rittmeister HANDS, 7:,'rflfc^ (oZ/^r^A;//, K'll.S, pp. 341), ;V)<) 

(second captain) in the regiment in \7&2j and He apjM-ars a« promising tt> maintain twent 

first rittmeister in 17(k>. The Kh-inhold regi- horse for the king's sen-ice {22 June, Vv.i 

ment was disbanded in 170><. and Dormer was cock, Army TJstM^y, S), and is mentioned i 

transf»'rred to Count Serbelloni's cuirassier a letter of August iHli* as haviuj; raisi^l 

repfimeiit (now 4th dragoons). lie married regiment of five hundred horsi> (//m/. MS: 

in 177() a certain lady, Klizabeth (surname Comm. 5th Itep. llU ). In con.se<juence ( 

unrecorded), after making a de]>osit of six this acjtivity he was one of the persons sj>ec 

thousand tlorins; was pensioned olKasa major fled in the instruct iruis of the parliament t 

1 May 1782, and died 17 Nov. l7i)G. ■ Essex to be excluded from ]»ardon (Hus 

[Authorities cited above.] II. M. ('. "ANDs, p. (>:ii>). At Kdgehill Carnarvo 

served on the left wing under Wihnot, an 

DORMER, llODERT, Earl of C.vuxak- Ins regiment formed the reserve in that «liv 

TON (d. I ()4.'J), royalist, was the son of Sir sion ( IItlstrodk, Mnfioirn, p. 81). I'ndt 

William Dormer, knt., and Alice, daughter the command of Prince liupert he took pai 

of Sir Ilichard Mrdyneux of Sefton (Collins, in the capture of Cirencester (2 Feb. 11)4^ 
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and is specially mentioned for his mercy in 

taking prisoners during the storm (BibUotheca 

GhucestrensiSf pp. 170, 181). In May 1643 

he was despatched into the west under the 

command of the Manjuis of Hertford, in I her is printed in * Choice Drollery,* 1666 

whose army he held the post of lieutenant- | (Ebsworth*s reprint, p. 65). Her portrait 



1648 of small-pox (Dugdale, Diary , p. 61). 
Anecdotes of ner are to be found m the 
' Straiford Papers ' (ii. 47), and the * Sydney 
Papers * (ii. 621), and a poem addressed to 



feneral of the horse {Aferctirius AulicuSy 
9 May 1643). Carnarvon opened the cam- 



was No. 81 in the exhibition of Vandyck's 
works at the Grosvenor Gallery in 1887. 



paign 'by a vigorous attack on Waller's rear- Others are referred to in the catalogue of 
l^uard at Chewton Mendip (10 June); but that exhibition (p. 74). Her eldest son, 
pursuing his advantage too far, his ignorance Charles Dormer, whose portrait was No. 74 
of the country led him into great danger. \ in the same collection, died in 1709, and 
Clarendon, in commenting on this skirmish, with him the earldom of Carnarvon, in the 
notes that Carnarvon * always charged home' family of Dormer, became extinct. 
{Itebelliony vii. 101-2V He*^took part- also in [Collins's Peerage (Brydges). vol. vii. ; Doyle's 
the battle of Lansdown (6 July, i*. 106), Official Baronage ; Olarendou's Hist, of the Rebel- 
and when Hertford's foot were shut up in lion; authorities quot^ in text.] C. H. F. 
Devizes made his way, with Hertford himself . 

and the remains of the cavalry, to Oxford \ DORMER, Sir ROBERT (1649-1726), 
(£6.116). At the battle of Roundwav Down .judge, second son of John Dormer of Lee 
he served as a volunteer in Lord Jjyron's ' Grange and Purston, Buckinghamshire, by 
regiment ; and his counsel to Lord Wilmot, ; Katherine, daughter of Thomas "Woodward 
to direct the chief attack against Ilaselrig's , of Ripple, Worcestershire, was bom in 1649, 
cuirassiers, which formed the main strength > and baptised at Quainton 30 May. His 
of Waller's cavalry, was one of the prin- father was a barrister, and he was entered 
cipal causes of that victory (ih. appendix at Lincoln's Inn in May 1669, and called to 
3 L). Carnarvon was then sent to subdue | the bar January 1676. He appears as junior 
Dorsetsliire, and in the bej]^inning of Aiiffust counsel for the crown in 1680 on the trials 
received the submission of Dorchester, Wey- of Sir Thomas Gaacoigne for treason and of 
mouth, Poole, and other garrisons {Mercu- Cellier for libel, and soon after beaime chan- 
rius Aulicus, 6 and 9 Aug. 1643). * Here,' cellor of Durham. In 1098 he was elected 
says Clarendon, ' the soldiers, taking advan- with Herbert for Aylesbury. Maine peti- 
tage of the famous malignity of those places, tioned, and in January 1699 the election 
used great license ; neither was there care committee divided in favour of Herbert and 
taken to observe the articles which had been i Dormer by 175 to 80. However, on 7 Feb. 
made upon the surrender of the towns ; the house voted Herbert alone elected, and 
which the Earl of Carnarvon, who was full directed a new writ to issue, and at the new 
of honour and justice uponall contracts, took elect ion at the end of Februarv Dormer carried 
so ill that he quitted the command he had the seat against Sir Thomas Lee. Next year 
with those forces and returned to the king he was elected for Banbury upon a double 
before Gloucester' (i2eAe//ioM, vii. 192). Car- return, and on 7 March 1701 the election 
narvon fell at the first buttle of Newbury committee divided in favour of North against 
(20 Sept. 1(543). The different accounts Dormer,which the house confirmed 1 3 >[arch. 
which are given of the manner of his death He was then elected for the county of Buck- 
are collected in Mr. Money's account of that ingham, and on 28 Nov. 1702 for Northaller- 
battle (2nd ed. p. 90). Clarendon says that ton, in place of Sir William Hustler. In the 
before the war he had been given up to plea- debates on the election proceedings which led 
sure and field sports, but that he oroke off to the leading case of Ashby r. White, Dormer 
those habits and became a thorough soldier, opposed the privileges of the house. He was 
conspicuous not only for courage, but for again electea for Buckinghamshire, and had 
presence of mind and skilful generalship (i'6. that seat when, on the death of Sir Edward 
vii. 216). David Lloyd, in his * Memoirs of Ncvil, he was raised to the bench of the com- 
Excellent Personages,' giva^ several anec- raon pleas, 8 Jan. 1706. He took his seat 
dotes illustrating Carnarvon's character (pp. 12 Feo. He died 18 Sept. 1726, and was 
869-72). There is also an elegy on his deatn buried at Quainton, where there is a hand- 
in Sir Francis Wortley's * Characters and some tomb and full-sized statue of him. His 
Elegies,' 1646. He was buried in Jesus Col- wife and son are buried with him. In the 
lege Chapel, Oxford, but his body was re- spring of that year, on the death of his nephew, 
moved in 1650 to the family burial-place at ! Sir William Dormer, second baronet, without 
"Wing (Wood, Fasti, f. 22, ed. 1721). ; issue, he inherited Lee Grange and Purston, 

Lady Carnarvon died at Oxford on 3 June and f^om his grandfather, Fleetwood Dormer, 
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Aril' ('(Mirt. u*-i\r ('litlt"n]i:iiii. II»* mjirrifd it-ncvs, chu-flv of Oriol College and the Oii 

.M:irv, (Ijiunlit.T i.t' Sir llirhnr.l Hlakr. wln) Movimcut, cliai-s. Ixxviii. Ixxix. and Ixxx.] 
purvivj'd liiin. «l\in;r in 17l'**. and luid <>ni* J. M. ! 

s.Mi, ri.'ft wood,' who <li,-d iM dun.; 172<l, DORNFORD, JOSIAII (17t54-i:t 

a^'-»-d i3(), til his fatliiT^ inmn-nlahli- ;n*i»'t\ and miscoHaneous writer, >x>m in 1 7(14. wassoi 

tniir daii^ditiTs, nt' wlmni niw niarrit'd I-ord Josiah Doniford of Heptford, Kent,&m« 

I**nrt»'*ciu' «»fCn'd;ni, and !iiii»th«T J«»hn l*nrk- Ikt of the court of coiuniim niuncil of 

hur>t of (.'att»-hy, X«»rthamj>t.»n«ihin». t-ity of London, and the uuthor of .*ev< 

lI-..-^>> Liws uf tln'-hMu'.'-; LivttnllV Mary; imiiiphlets nn the affairs of that ooq»orar 

Stall Tml>. vii. lHi7. IKVS: K:i\iii'.i:r> IIii">rt>, und the reform of debtors' priivms. 

IJ'JO. IIJU; Atkyiif^V (H.-u.-'ot* r:*hirf. 174; studied nt Trinity Colle^re, Oxford— R 

Lii'M'»inh'« Jlufkiiniliamsliin.] J. A. II. 1767). M.A. I7i^'2 — and ut Giittin^en, wli 

DORNFORD, JOSKPII n7SM-lsr.^), |h' tcH.k the degree of LL.1). He was cal 

4 ♦• iM * II .. 1 :^ K «, o 1 .« ^o ^"♦^ """^ "* Lincoln?* Inn. In LiX) 
rector ot I Ivnitrei'. l»evon>hin*. txim x* Jan. 




pit herin^s. 1 Jomford entered yountrut Trinity 



7, ,, 7, I ., II- iwii 1 .1 prclace to this nnblieat ion, speaks of I^ 

( olh-iTf, C.MUibridiri'. wiiicli in J.*^I1 lie .-^ud- j. , ., * , «i • i i » ^ • 

1 I 1 V: 1 * • .1 II lord as a * learned vout h who had * ciii 

den V I'lt to s»rve« a>a vuJiintiM'r in the IVn- .i i- i „♦ i, ,„ ,., ' • •. ■ i • 

: Ml .IT 11.1 "**' hicrliest honours in lurisprudencr m 

insuarwar. Mozh-v savs: * JU* wmiid rather .. .., i ,v.,. ' ii;^ «„u. .«\. » i,« i 

., , , 1 ,. r • I 111 acadi'niv. II is onlv other known worJ 



,, ,^1 I .".r ".1 1 1.1 €11 €t\*i ill » . i«ic v/iii » «> 1111.-1 nm^t^ji ^> orl 

llv to t lie cutis ot th»'«'!irth and >eek the roin- ,p, \f^.- . ^. i /^ /• xi t 

* .. ... ., , , . . , ' 1 he 31ot I ves and Consequences of the I 

paiiv of caiinihals or wild lieast? than lie . „, w... :,„«..«« ;..ik. .«« :,i -. i».i-fvj 

i -1, .... ,. ,. 1 II « IT ■**«*"^ ^^ *^r impart lallv considered {\i9S 

Ixmnd to a li e ol tea and twaddlf. lie saw , .,.„ i.i a. „.„:♦.♦ ,,, • .' i *•.„.. ^r ^i i>-». 

, ... 1 , ])aini)Iilet written in defence ot the I'ltt 

sonu' MTVie**, and im his return home he *••♦,...♦,•„ t« i*-(i-. i. > ^ i 

, , ^.'. ,1 ri 11 « » *• I 1 niini.Mration. In i^i)-) he was nametl 

I'Titj'n'd at \N adhaiu L oleire. ( Jxtord, where ., i ^j« .i ^ ^ • 

, 1 1 i> V • iwii. I ici-i sneetor-p-neral oi the arniv accounts in 

If iiicM-ceth'd l5..'\. in l.**l(>. inl'^li hi' was ,' „...,.,T r .i..„,i . ..„j fU > " .« i r «.i • 

, ' , , %f 1 1 1' 11 1- . /» J J-.»*t.'wanl Islands, and the rtn-ord of thi? 

e »M-!rd to a -Micllrl t»'lh)W>hii> at (Juei-n s, , , •, .i „. .i .,. i. u i i 

,.,,,, ,. ,, , . J ,v ■ 1 1 poiiitnifiit show.s that he had served a^ 

and in l>r.» 1«) :t t»M ow»hii) at (>n»'l. w her*' ♦• .i . i i ai • • 

; 1 . I M * i^.,.v 1 *i 1. 1 "^ ^"♦' eomnii»anes to Lord Moiras an 

h.' 'TJidiiMt.'d M.\. lM*n. Ill that year hr t. ,• , , Ar.,.- •. „ i i i i -o- 

. . ^ , ,, ,, , , ,, , • , lie dii'd at .Martiiiii|ii(> I ,lulv l<i>i. 

|oiiii'"l Pr. Ilaiml on tin* \v»'ll-Kn«»vvii asci'iit ^. _, ,_.,,„: 

of .M„„t |!l,,„r i>, ^vlm•ll llnvo liui,!- wn- ,, I. ";;• -^'"-; '''':'•. '\-i* ?.i V- ,V ?: ?""n 

liill.-l. ir.. ^vas SM.r.s>iv..lv -lirt...! tutor, ''■' -.M"^- C=>t ■'■;• '>• .^^''t ■< i-'^l. Imt 1) 

, , 1. 1 • iN o 1 i"i'd IS i.'«iiitiisi.'d witli his t.ithor. .1. 31. > 

d«*Mn. ;i!id ]»rocfor (»i his collrg^r. J^uccet'd- ' 

inir Krble in the tutoishi]). ' Keble's ])U])ils DORRELL. WILLIAM. \See Dakki 

fe'lt it a sad l.'i down. . . . Yrt thev who WlLLiAM, 1<v)1-17lM.' 
cam*' at'teT. as I did. found hornfonl a pond DORRINGTON TIIKOPHILrS 

h-ctimr, u]. to hi> AV(.rk, ivady. preeise, and 171:,,^ coiitroversiaHst, the'soii of none 

ineiMV ' (/7i. ) In 1s:»,l> he was ]»resented by i\,nui>t i.arent.s was edueated for th.- mil 

his eoll.-i:.. t(» thr nrtoryot IMymtive. and ^^v. In 107Mie conducted, with thn-e ot 

m is U h.' was rollate<l by Ibshop Phillpotts ^nun^r nonconformist ministers, the ewn 

an lir)noniry canon of Lxrtcr Cathedral, lie \,.^.tuvv at a coffet.-honse in Exchan}:e All 

])ublislird notliin-r sa\c a lew sermons, (hie London, which was attended bv nianv<»f 

of these, on 'The Clmstian Sacrnnients,' is ^^,.„ithiest merchants in the citv. He afl 

contame.l in a volume edited by the Kev. ^vaI■d> .^aw lit tt. d.'sert the dissenters, ami 

Al.-xander Watson, -Sermons for Sundays, .^ „i,,j,( ungenerous manner wrote a^rainst 

FestivaN,and la.Ms.aiul other Lit urpeal Oc- f,,rnn-rfrien<ls'( WlI.soN,7>iW///i'//7r^wn'- 
casKms, contributed by bishoj.s and other iii. .u;^. On 1:5 ,June UJSO he entennl h 

clergy n( the ehureli * 1 Islo). In his bear- ^^,\^ ^n the ])hvsic line at Levden ( Vv.xca 

ing Ooinford was more of a soldier than a ' 7,,,/e.r o/-i^y<^i *S7////^;//.s Index Soc, p. : 

priest, and his talk ran much .m war. He ' I„ lOJJS he travelled in Holland amKu-rnia 

was a man of stnuig will, generous im]mlse8, 1 und afterwards published some account of 
and pu^naeious teni])er. He died at Tlym- ' wanderings. His juetv, not to say bigoi 

tree on 1^ .Ian. 1H58, aped 74. commended him to the m>tice of Willia 



[(.ieiit. Mag. 18C8, p. 391 ; MozUys Keminis- 



bishop of Chichester, by whom he was 
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coura^ed to take orders in the established 
church (Dedication to Bishop Williams of 
his Vindication of the Christian Church). In 
November 1698 he was presented by Arch- 
bishop Tenison to the valuable rectory of 
Witt^rsham, Kent (Hasted, Ktmtf fol. edit.iii. 
546) . As a memlier of Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford, he obtained from convocation the de- 
gree of M.A., 9 March 1710 (Cat. of Oxford 
Graduates^ ed. 1851, p. 19:2), He died at 
Wittersham on 30 April 1715 {Bawlinson 
MS. C. 915), and was buried in the chancel 
of the church. His will, dated 1 May 1699, 
* being then very ill in body,* was proved on 
17 Afay 1715 by his widow Elizabeth, the 
daughter of Joseph Waldo of Hoxt^n in the 



don, 1705. 11. *The Kegulations of Play 

firoposed and recommended, in a Sermon * 
on Prov. X. 23], 4to, London, 1706 (another 
edition appeared the some year). 12. * De- 
votions for Several Occasions,' 1 2mo, London, 
1707. 13. *A Discourse Ton Eph. vi. 18] on 
Praying by the Spirit in the use of Common 
Prayers,' 12mo, London, 1708. 14. *The Dis- 
senters represented and condemned by them- 
selves* (anon.), 8vo, London, 1710. 15. *The 
W^orship of God recommended, in a Sermon 
[on Matt. iv. 10] preach'd before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford . . . April 8th, 1711. With 
an Epistle in Defence of the Universities,' 
8vo, Oxford, 1712. 16. *The True Foundation 
of Obedience and Submission to His Majesty 

d the 



jon- 



parishofShoreditch(reg.inP.C.C.85,Fagg). i^i"R George stated and confirm'd, and 
His portrait by C. Franck, engraved by G. late Happy Revolution vindicated/ 8vo,l 
Bouttats, is prefixed to his * Family Devo- don, 1714. 17. * The Plain Man's Preserva- 
tions,' 3rd edition, 170^1 Among Dorring- tive from the Error of the Anabaptists, show- 
ton's numerous publications the following, as ing the Professors of the Establish' d Religion 
the most important, may be enumerated : how they may defend the Baptism they re- 
1.' The Right Use of an Est ate A Sermon ', ceiv'd in their Infancv against them. . . . 

ion 1 Cor. vii. 31 ], 4to, Ijondon, 1683. 2. * Re- Second edition,' 12mo, London 1 729. Besides 
brm'd Devotions,' 8vo, London, 1687 (fourth these and other less important works, Dor- 
edition, reviewed, 12mo, Ijcmdon, 1696; sixth ! rington translated from the Latin of PufTen- 
edition, 8vo, London, 1704 ; ninth edition, i dorif * The Divine Feudal Law,' 8vo, London, 
12mo, London, 1727). 3. * The Excellent ' 1703, and ' A View of the Principles of the 
W^oman described bv her True Characters j Lutheran Churches,'8vo, London, 171 4,which 
and their oppoaites' [(iedicat ion signed T.D.], i came to a second edition in the same year. 
2 pts., 12mo, London, 1692-5. 4. * Family Noble (continuation of Granger, i. 112, ii. 
Devotions for Sunday Evenings,' 4 vols, i 142, followed by Watt, Bibl. Brit. i. 313«) 
8vo, London, 1693-5 (third edition, revised, wrongly ascribed to Dorrington the author- 
4 vols. 8vo, London, 1703). 5. * A Familiar ship of a once po]>ular little manual entitled 
Guide to th(j Right and Profitable Receiving i * Devotions in the Ancient Way of Offices. . . . 
of the Lord's Supp«?r,' 12mo, London, 1695 Reformed by a Person of Quality [Susannah 
(seventh edition, 12mo, London, 1718; a : Hopton], and published by George Hickes, 
French version was published 8vo, London, ' D.D.,' 12mo, London, 1701. It was written 
1699). H5. Observations concerning the Pre- by John Austin. 

sent State of Religion in the Romish Church, Mrs. Dorrington survived until 1739. Tier 
with some reflections u])on them made in a will, as of Maidstone, Kent, dated 30 April 
journey through some provinces of Germany . 1737, was proved on ^22 Oct. 1739 by an un- 
inthe year 1698; as also an account of what married daughter, Sarah (reg. in P. C. C, 
seemed most remarkable in those countries,' 209, Henchman). 
8vo, Ix)ndon, 1699. 7. * A Vindication of the , A son, Theophilus Dorrington, became 




Discourse of Baptism,' by P. B., 'a minister hate Act Bwtk, P. C. C, 1768). His will of 
of the church of England.' 8. ' The Dis- ' 7 July 1768 was proved on the following 
senting Ministry in Religion censured and 16 Nov. (reg. in P. C. C, 407, Seeker). By 
condemned from the Holy Scriptures,' 8vo, I his wife, Ann, he left issue four sons, Theo- 
London, 170.3. This mean attack upon his philus, Edward Waldo, Joseph, and Savary, 
former colleagues drew forth an admirable and a daughter, Ann. 

reply from the younger Calamy, in a post- | [Authorities cited iir the text.] G. G. 

script at the end of part i. of his * Defence of 

Moderate Nonconformity,' 1 703 (np. 239-6 1). ; D'ORSAY, ALFRED GUILLAUME 
9. * A Discourse on Singing in the Worship , GABRIEL, Count (1801-1852), artist, bom 
of God,'&c.,8vo, London, 1704. 10. * Family | in Paris on 4 Sept. 1801, was second son of 



Instruction for the Church of England, of- 
fer'd in several practical discourses/ 8vo,Lon- 



Albert, count d'Orsay, a general in the grand 
army of the empire, reputed to be one of the 
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liumlsoiiii'st iiK'ii ni' his tinu*, l»y u ilaujrhter tuiiCf. While the countess had her hi)mr 

ot'thi' kiii^of \Viirtt«Mnb»'iv. His eldt'sit br<H Gurc IIoussO, the count occupi^'d a villa ne 

tlit-r (lird in infaiicv. While yt*l in the d«>«)r, No. 4 Keiisin^on Gure. During' I 

nursi^ry li«* was >»•! ujniri i«) b»* a paire «)!' the ciifiht in London D'Orsay was reco^nii> 

enipti-or, and D'tiiinrd in>]M'rijili3t >ynii)jithie.s. univorsallv as the * arbiter ele^intianu 

At't»T the ri'Mnraiiim, howeviT. iVorsay n^ X. P. Willis, in his * Pencilling:* by the Wa 

liictantlyeiitfTi'd tin* army with a (.■nmmis'ii«m ( iii. 77), >ays emphatically that h*' wu* * a 

in the pirdr du (•i>r]>s. l>*(>isay iir.-t vi^itj'd tainly tin* most splendid s{)ecinien of a mi 

Knirlaiid on tin* cnronatinn «»t* Gfor^t' \\\ and and a wi-ll dn*SM*d one, that 1 had ever -t-r 

was at th»' ••nlrrtainnnMit irivrn at Alniack's His purlraits confirm the opinion. Hew 

on '27 July ISiM tn tin- kinur and tin- royjd six fi-rl in lifi^du, broad-chested, with >ini 

I'amilv. bv the Due d«' Oraniniont, tlifii am- liaiuls and ti-et, hazel eves, and chestnut lia 

bassad(>r to the court of St. James, wIiom' Sidney, in his * Book of the Hors*-,' mt-nt in 

son, th«' I hie de (iuiche, had married his him as the lirsi in a triad of dandiei>. ' 

.sister. His ^muM-ful iM-arin^'. Iiandsome face, two others l^'inpthe Earl of Sefton and t 

and eharm of mannt*r ])la(t'<l him at ouee Karl of (Mu'Stfrfifld. A charactfrisfic •■ 

nm(m;^ t!u; leadrr-; of fashion. Uelurnin^ to ^avin;: on p. 275 of that wt>rk, taken tn 

Franci' in tln' followinir v«'ar. he was (luar- an oil »ki?reli bv Sir Francis Grant, now 

ten»d with his n-j^^inii'Mt at A'aleno' on the thi» eolli*i*tionof Sir Uiehanl Wallace, >}i'.»i 

Klion*', wluMi, on lo Nov. ISl'l*, hetirst made I >*(.)rsiiy on his park hack in Uotten U-:» 

the ae(|uaintanoe of ihf Ivirl and Countess Tin' happii-st ]»ort rait is Maeli.«t*'s outline 

of Bli'ssin^'ton. At tlu-ir invitation lu-joiiu'd ])roiih* in * FrastTS Mapizine ' for l»-ivi 

tlu'm in a lour and rt'^i^niMl liis connnission, iM-r ISU. Ln U. B. Ilaydun's * Diary' 

althouirh th«' I'Vi'nch armv was thi'n undtT .'K) Junr lS.*J.s D'Orsav isdeseribi'd * asa coi 

onb-rs t<» invadi? Spain. On 12 Feb. 1^2-J pb'te Ad»)nis,not made up at all. He JMiund 

D'Orsay Sft «)ut with tlii' IJJi'ssin^lons for into hi> cab and drove oil lik»» a yt>un^- A])«»^ 

Italv, arriving'" l>v .*>1 Mar<-h at Genoa. Ili-re with a li»'rv IVlhisus.' Disratdi sketched li 

thev nii't 15vron, who >at in l)*()rsav for his to the life, undtT the name of Count Mil 

last portrait. Byron desrribt'shini to M(»or»» brl. in his love tale of • Henrietta Tempi 

as lia\in^' 'all th*- air of a Cu])idon drehain**, To IVOrsay Lr)r«l Lytton inscrib»><l his piiii 

and beinir one of the few specimens 1 have eal romance oi' * Godolphin,' n'terrin*: to h 

seen of our ideal of a I'reiu-hman btjfore the as Mlie most accomplisiied gentleman of vi 

r«*voliiti«»!i.' liyron refers to a manuscript tinu-.' P'( )rsjiy was both a seulpl«)r and 

journal ill wliieh !)'( )r-ay had ijiven his id«'as paiiUti*. He ]Kiinted tlie la>t ])ortra:t 

of Mnu"lisli soeirfy, \\ liicli pleased the aulhi>r \\ellin^lon, win* is said t'> hav»» I'vclainn 

of * I>on .f nan." If was al'tf-rwanls destroyed *At lasi 1 have been painted like a i:»-n! 

bv its author. Charh-s Matlwws niet the maul' addin^^Mnnnediatolv, * I'll nevi-r sit 

party, and ileserih"^ D'nrsay in hi-- * Auto- any oni* «-Ke I ' Hi^ statuettes of XajHih- 

bioirra])hy ' ( i.l>.'>) as * tliehi-aii i«leal of manly and tin- l>uke of Widliuirton si-eured a wi 

di^fuityau'l LTacf.' ( )ii J .Iunel>L*.'> Lord popularity. .Many of his portraits, >ucii 

Blessin^rton aiMeil a I'o.ljcil to his will, set- tho>e ni' the younpf (jue«'n. of Hwarkanaii 

tin^' forth that (li-U'-r-al d'Orsay had triven Ta;jrore and of the chanctdlor, Lord Lyi 

his consent to thi* uni«m <>f his son Alfred hur-l, wer** ]M>pular in en;rravin^s. Hi^p; 

with th»' earl's da u^liter hy hi"^ iirst marriage, file >ketch«'S of liis contemporaries to t 

Ladv Harriet I'Vancfs (iardiner was then a number of l2o, nearlv all of tlu'ui visitor? 

child oi' eh'ven. \\ hi-n she married D'Orsay Gore Hou>e, were ]>ublished in ra])id suec 

at Naj)h's on 1 Dec. 1sl'7. slie was but little sion by Mitchell of Bond Street. They 

more than tift"eii. A di'i-*! of separation Avas elude amon;^ thi*m nearly all the litt-ra 

almost tlirecl ly aft' rwanKarranircd bet ween artistic, ami fashionable celebrities of tl 

the newly marrii'il pair. Lunl Bles^ini^ton time. D'Or-ay jrradually fell into jH'cuni;: 

<lied in \\\n^ on L*.'» Mav l*<L*i>. Karlv in emba:*ras-ment. After his .seiKiration fr- 

l.N*5l D'Ur-^ay and Lady Blessin^ton iiad his wife an agreement was executed in 1>; 

drifted back int(j Luirlaiid. Thenceforth, for in ob.'ilii-nce to which he relinquished all 

nearlv twentv \ear'i. thev wielded a sort of interest in the Blessinjrton estates in e-. 

supremacy over a ei»ii>iili'rable circle of the siderat ion of certain annuit ies beiiii^rerlefMi: 

artistic and fa.-hionahle world of Lon<lon. and of a stipulated sum l)einir handed o^ 

Tln'V pit hen»d around them in their drawing- t«) himself. Tiie result of this arran^em* 

ro<»ms — for fivi' years in May lair, for nearly was that with the annuities the aj;frre;:r: 

fifteen in Kensini^ton -all the s(»cial and lite- sum ])ai»l to his creditors amounted l»y 1.* 

rary celebrities of thi?ir time. They lived \ to upwards of 103,o00/. During; tiie peri 

scrupulously apart, tlioujL,di within easy dis- i of his nearly twenty years* residence in I^ 
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don he himself had an allowance from the 
court of chancery in Ireland of 550/. a year, 
and from Lady Ilarriet d'Orsay of 400/. He 
founded the Soci6t6 de Bienfaisauce, which 
still exists. For two years before the break- 
up at Gore House he was in continual danger 
01 arrest. The final crash came in April of 
1849, when D'Orsay started for Paris, taking 
with him his valet and a single portmanteau. 
Lady Blessington followed him soon after- 
wards. Their old friend, Prince Louis Na- 
poleon, was president of the French Republic. 
Cliarles Greville states, in his * Journal of 
the Reign of Victoria, 1837-1852' (see iii. 
468), that * Louis Napoleon wished to give 
D'Oreay a diplomatic mission, and he cer- 
tainly was very near being made minister at 
Hanover, but that tlie French ministry would 
not consent to it.* Meanwhile D'Orsav took 
an immense studio, attached to the house of 
M. GKjrdin, the marine painter, and fitted it 
up with his own works of art. One of his 
most freauent visitors was the ex-king Je- 
rome. He completed the model of a full- 
sized statue of Jerome, ordered by the govern- 
ment for the Salle des Mar6chaux de France, 
and had begun a colossal statue of Napoleon. 
He executed busts of Lamartine, of Emile 
de Girardin, and of Prince Napoleon. The 
prince-president at last appointed him direc- 
tor of tlie fine arts. Directly afterwards, in 
the spring of 1852, the spinal aflection, which 
eventually proved fatal, declared itself un- 
mistakably. He went to Dieppe, but sank 
rapidly. He was visited by Dr. Madden, to 
whom he declared significantly that Lady 
Blessington had been a * mother * to him. He 
died on 4 Aug. 1852, in the house of his sister, 
the Duchesse de Grammont. Napoleon HI 
was conspicuous among the mourners at his 
funeral. He was buried in the mausoleum 
which he had raised in memory of Lady Bles- 
sington at Chambourcy,near St. Germain-en- 
Laye. 

[Memoir of the Countess of Blessington pre- 
fixed to vol. i. of Country Quarters, pp. iii- 
xziii, 1850; Madden's Life of Lady BlesMn^on, 
vol. i. ch. xiii. pp. 318-72, 1865; Willis's Pen- 
cillingB by the Way, p. 366, 1836; Grantley 
B<»rkeley'8 Recollections, vol. iii. ch. x. ; Gore 
House, pp. 201-31, 1865; Charles Mathews's 
Autobiography, i. 60-165, 1879; Times, 6, 7, and 
10 Aug. 1852 ; Emile de Oirardin in La Presse, 
6 Aug. 1852; Annual Register for 1862, pp. 296- 
298; Ghent. Mag. September 1862, pp. 308-10.] 

C. K. 

DORSET, C0UNTE88 OP. [See Clifford, 
Anne, 1690-1676.] 

DOBSET, EABL8,CovirTE88£8, and Dukes 
07. [See Sackyiltjb.] 



DORSET, CATHERINE ANN (1750?- 
1817 ?\ poetess, was tbe younger daughter 
of Nicnolas Turner, gentleman, of Stoke, near 
Guildford, and Bignor Park, Sussex. Her 
mother, Ann, daughter of William Towers, 
died shortly after her birth (1760.^). The 
care of the child devolved upon an aunt. 
Either at Bignor Park, or, in the season, 
at King Street, St. James's, Catherine Ann, 
together with her sist«r, aftenvards Mrs. 
Charlotte Smith, saw much company. About 
1770 she married Michael Dorset, captain in 
the army, and probably the son of tie Rev. 
Michael Dorset, M.A., incumbent successively 
of Rustington and Walberton, Sussex. In 
1804 some poems by Mrs. Dorset ap|)eared 
anonymously in her sister's * Conversations,* 
a work which was reprinted in 1819, and at 
various times do>vn to 1863. About 1805 
she was left a widow. In 1806 she sold the 
interest bequeathed to her by her father in 
Bignor Park. In 1 807 her poem for children, 
: ' The Peacock " at Home, ' was published, 
as * By a Lady,* for No. 2 of Harris's * Cabinet 
Series,' illustrated by Mulreadv ; the * Gentle- 
man's Magazine * gave the whole of it in the 
September review, and afterwards, in the 
same year, announced the authoress's name. 
In the same year, also, and as a further number 
of Harris's * Cabinet Series,' appeared * The 
Lion's Masquerade, by a Lady,' probably by 
Mrs. Dorset. In 1809 was published her 
'Think before you speak, or The Three 
Wishes,' from the French of Mme. de Beau- 
mont, announced as by the author of * The 
Peacock " at Home." ' Mrs. Dorset published, 
unillustrated, also in 1809, 'The Peacock "at 
Home " and other Poems,' with her name at- 
tached ; the * other Poems ' being those from 
the * Conversations,' and the * Peacock ' itself 
being rewritten to suit adult readers. This 
last poem, in its original text, but without 
its original illustrations, was reprinted in 
1849, illuminated by Mrs. Dorset's grand- 
niece, Mrs. W. Warde ; it was issued again 
in slightly altered form in 1851 ; and Mr. 
Charles Welsh published a careful facsimile 
of the original edition in 1883. 

In 1816 Mrs. Dorset was still alive. It 
is probable she had children, one of whom 
was a Mr. Dorset, officer in the army, author 
of some poems and military works. 

[Dictionary of Living Authors ; Welsh's Pea- 
cock * at Home,' preface ; Chalmers's Biogra- 
phical Dictionary, article ' Charlotte Smith ; ' 
Allen's History of Surrey and Sussex, ii. 156 
note ; Elwes's History of Western Sussex, 32 
and note, 33 ; Dallaway's History of Western 
Sussex, 1832 ed., ii. 25, 70, 248, 249 ; Gent. Mag. 
Ixxvi. pt. ii. 1073. Ixxvii. pt. ii. 846, 998, 1222, 
Ixxxv. pt. ii. 589.] J. H. 
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DOUBLEDAY.EDWAin)(1811-1849), bvG. H. Ford afto a daguerreotype by J 
ontoninU);ri>t, was the brother of Henry Guteh. 

Doubl.'dHV [4. v.^, and shan^d his taste for [Oent. Mug. 1800, pt. i. p. 213; Entom. 
natural history, riioy wen- bom at I'.npmg, eal Society's Procewlings, 1850, new »er. i. 
and wure the sons of Benjamin Doubleday, W\ j. 

a tlirivin^ grt^'er. AVlien lUst of age hepub- 

lishrd his lirst paper, * Styyia not a New DOUBLEDAY, HENRY ( ISOS-l? 
Ilolhmd Clenus/ in the * Ma^'azine of Natural naturalist, was bom on 1 July lj?(> 
History' for IKW; and in the succeeding Kpping, Kssex, where his father, Benji 
year lie wrotf, in conjunction with E. New- Doubleday, had long been one of the p: 
man, an account of an * Entomological Ex- \w\ tradesmen. Henry was the elder 
cursion in Nortii Wales' for the * Kntomo- only brother of Edward DoiibltHiay '<j 
logical Mafrazin«'.' Both in after life became dii<tingui<&<^ 

In Is-T) Doubh'day visited the I'nited naturalists. Their keen intert.'st in naturt 
States, acc(>mpanie<l by Mr. Foster, another probably aroused by the proximity of Ep 
member of I h«' Society of Friends, with the and Hainault forests. Before 1?>4^, \ 
sole obji'ct of studying the natural history of his father died, and the entire managei 
that country. After a stay of nearly two of the business at Epping devolved upon i 
years he returned with immense collections, , he made many collecting expedition?, ch 
chiefly of insects, which he distributed to contined to tlie eastern counties. lietin 
the British and other museums. Concern- 1840 and 1S73 he only twice sleptawavi 
ing this trip Doubleday wrote three papers, his own house. A brief visit to Paris in 1 
*Tlie Natural History of North America' was the only occasion on which he ever 
<n']ntom. Mag.' 1838); 'Lepidopt era of North \ England. His tirst contribution to sci< 
A merica,b(ung the result of Nineteen Months' , was probably a note on the habits of 
Travel' (' Mag. Nat. Hist.' 1S40) ; and*On the hawfinch (Jardixb, May. of Zoology, i. -1 
Occurrence of Alligators in Florida' (*Zoolo- I iu 1837. His first entomological note 
gist,' 1843). Of the twenty-nine papers by , peare<l in ls41 {Entuinologist ^ i. 10:2). 
Doubleday which are given in the* Catalogue described his success in capturing moth 
of Scientitic Papers ' published by the Koyal • sallow-blossoms, then an entirely novel ] 
Society, this * alligator * paper is the only one i ceeding. In 1842 {ih. i. 407 ; Ziiologiitx 
not upon an entomological subject. Double- 201) he introduced the now verv- fami 
day tried hard to secure an appointment as ' plan of 'sugaring* for moths. During 
naturnlist to the ill-fated Niger expedition remainder of his life he continued frequei 
in l>ol). Fortimately disappointed in this ' to contribute observations on the habit: 
he a('c-ej)ted a \\k)A as assistant in the Jiritisli mammals, birds, and insects to the vari 
Museum in the same year. Here he had scientific magazines of the day. The • Ei; 
sp»^cial <!lj}irge of the eolh^ctions of butterflies mologist ' and the * Zoologist,' both conduc 
and moths, an«l he worked with such dili- , by his intimate friend Edward Newman 'q. 
genre that his department became one of the received most of these. Others are !<• 
most (•om])lete in existence. It was at this found in the ' Proceedings of the Entomo 
time thai Doubh^day contributed an impor- gical Society of Ecmdon,' of which he was 
tant series of papers on * New Diurnal Lepi- original (1833) and lifehmg member. M;! 
doptera ' to the * Annals of Natural History,' notes, too, supplied by him, were made usf 
1845-8. He also wrote a small book, pub- by Yarrell in his standard * History of Brit 
lished bv Van Voorst in 1839, on the 'No- Birds' (1837-43). Doubledav's' short vi 
menclature of Jirirish Birds.' , to Paris in 1813 led him to undertake! 

Doubleday died at his house in Harrington , chief work of his life. While there he c 
Sciinire, Hampstead Koad,L<mdon, on 1 IDec. served that the system of nomenclature 
1841). T'or aoout a year bt'fore his death he use among continental entomologists -w 
ha<l been engaged on a 'Catalogue of Diurnal , wholly dillereut from that employed by tlu 
Lepidoptera.'and on a magnificent work,'The in this country. His attention had, it seer 
Genera of Diurnal Le]»idoptera,' with coloured in the previous year been directed to the si 
illustrations by Hewitson, the issue of which ject of nomenchiture, as a * List of the Briti 
was commenced in 1846 and complct^^d in Noctuje' by him appeared in the * Entom 
1852. Tt was published by Lcmgman at fifteen logist' (i. 377) in 1842. On his return, thei 
guineas per copy. At the time of Doubleday 's ' fore, he set himself diligently to work 
death he was secretary of the Entomological compare the two, with a view of ultimatt 
Society. There is a good portrait of him in the , producing uniformity. The execution of tl 

gossession of this society, painted by E. D. | task necessitated a vast amount of patie 
[aguire; and a lithograph was also published | study and research, and it was not final 
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completed until some thirty years later. The Doubleday, head of the firm of Doubleday and 



earliest result of his labour was the publica- 
tion of the first edition of his * Synonymic 
List of British Lepidoptera/ which appeared 
at intervals between 1847 and 1850. A 



East«rby, soap and vitriol manufacturers. 
His uncle Robert, a disting-uished classical 
scholar, theologian, dYid philanthropist in- 
spired him with a taste for literature, to 



second and much more complete edition was which he decided to devote himself. When 
brouffht out in 1859. This, with supplements [ twenty-eiffht years of age he published a 
-whicu appeared in 1865 and 1873 respectively, | small book of poems, and five years later a 
brought up the number of recognised British I tragedy, both attracting attention and ex- 
species to nearly 2,100. The completion of pectation by their ability. At the death of 
tnis list, commonly known as * Doubleday*s j his father he IxM^ame a junior partner of the 
List,' almost marks an epoch in British en- firm, but took no active part in it. Double- 
tomology. In or about 1838 Doubleday had , day devoted himself entirely to the cause of 
attempted to render a somewhat similar ser- j the people, and aided the whig party by voice 
vice to English ornithologists by publishing and pen in helping forward the reform agi- 
' A Nomenclature of British Birds,' which I tation of 1832. He was secretary to the 
quickly ran through several editions. He | northern political union, and prominent in 
never published any other separate works, the agitation which the union prosecuted in 
Nevertheless, his scientific correspondence I aid of Earl Grey and the reforming party in 
was very extensive, and his liberality in sup- parliament. At a great meeting held in New- 

S^ing specimens and information almost un- ^ castle in 1832 he moved one of the resolu- 
unded. He was an excellent shot, and was tions. Warrants were drawn out for the 
able to stuff his own specimens. In 1860 he arrest of Doubleday and others on tlie chaise 
sustained a heavy pecuniary loss. For a time of sedition, but were never served, as the 
he struggled on, but a crisis came in 1870. government went out of office in a few days. 
For three months, early in 1871, he had to After the Reform Bill Doubleday, unlike 
be placed in the Retreat at York, where the many whigs, maintained his old position, 
balance of his mind, upset by his anxieties. His unbending integritv won for him the 
was soon restored. Through the kindness of , respect of both sides, lie and Charles Att- 
friends, his books and his lepidoptera were : wood presented an address to Earl Grey on 
preserved to him, and he was enabled to end behau of the northern political union, de- 
nis days in his old home. Doubleday was daring the Reform Bill unsatisfactory to the 
never married. He was throughout life a people, and advocating some of the points 
quaker. Among scientific men at large he afterwards adopted by the chartists. Double- 
cannot hold a high place; but, as a lepidop- dayvigorouslyopposed the Poor Law Amend- 
terist simply, he was, in the words of his ment Act. As early as 1832 he published 
friend Newman, * without exception the first an * Essay on Mundane Moral Government,' 
this country has produced.* He died on maintaining the theoryofthe existence of law 
29 June 1875, and was buried in the ground in the moral as in the physical world. In 
adjoining the Friends' meeting-house at Ep- 1842 he wrote * Tlie True Law of Population 
ping. His collections ofBritish and European ; shown to be connected with the Food of the 
lepidoptera have probably never been excelled ' People.' The outline of the argument was 
in their richness and variety. In February first given in a letter to Lord Brougham, and 
1876 they were deposited on loan by his appeared in * Blackwood's Magazine.* The 
executors in the Bethnal Green branch of | work, attacking some Malthusian principles 



the South Kensington Museum, where they 
have ever since been preserved intact, and 
known as the * Doubleday Collections.' In 
1877 a catalogue of them (South Kennngton 



was the cause of considerable controversy. 
He was a laborious student, and worked in 
almost every department of literature. Be- 
sides dramas and poems he wrote tracts on 



Museum Science Handbooks) was published i money. Hewrote three dramas — * The Statue 
by the lords of the committee of council on Wife,'* Diocletian,' and* CaiusMarius,*at the 

suggestion, it is said, of Edmund Kean. He 



education. 



[Obituary notices in Entomologist (with pho- 
tograph), X. 53 ; Entomologist's Monthly Mag. 
zii. 69; Proc. Entomological Soc. 1875, p. xxzi ; 
also personal acqaaintance.] M. C-y. 

DOUBLEDAY, THOMAS (1790-1870), 
poet, dramatist, biographer, radical politician, 
political economist, bbm in Newcastle-on- 
Tyne in February 1790, was the son of George 



criticised Tooke's * Considerations;' he pub- 
lished * A Political Life of Sir Robert Peel, 
an Analytical Biograpliy,*a defence of Bishop 
Berkeley, and /The Eve of St. Mark, a Ri 
mance of Venice,' in two volumes. One of 
his later works, * Touchstone,' being his letters 
of * Britannicus,' were prefixed by a letter to 
James Paul Cobbett, of whose father Double- 
day was the most remarkable and cultivated 
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clisoij)l«*. He WHS also author of many 8Uc- 8vo. lie contributed varioiis articles tn 

cessful anji^lin^' sdh^s. Towards the end of * Arcliieolopia ' (vols. xiii. xiv. xv. xvii. .\ 

Ills lift' ht' ln'cann.' n'g^istrar of hirtlis, mar- ' \'etusta Monuments/ and ' Gentlem 

ria^as, and d«'aths. Ma^razine.' In 1811 be edited 'Amc 

lif' (IumI at Hiilman's \'illafr<*» Newcastle- Chronicle/ and for the Koxbiirghe Clu! 

on-Tyn»', on 1h IW. IS7(). II»? retained his edited * Judicium, a Pafj^eant/ &c., lSi*2, 1 

vigour until his di'jith. llr was a remarkable * M»^trical Life of St. Roljert/ ls24. 




and writ injrs had tanu'lit I he ]»«Mi]>h* to j'xpect the lSL*4editionof Warton's * Historj'of Ei 

him. His resid»'iu-e in a district where cul- lish Poetry.' Tn 18l*3 Douce was left on( 

tivation was little recopiis^^d deprived him the residuary legatees of Xollekens,thfSCu 

of op]M»rtunities of piiiiin^ the distinction tor, a large part of whane wealth he iuhfrir 

due to his divi-rsitird attainments and sub- Always a diligent collector of books and 

stantial merits, hut h»» had gn»at influence in tistic objects, he was now able to indulj^.* 

the north of Enirland. tastes freely. He had disposed of his £01 

[ Lif.. and roeonis in Newcastle Dailv Clirouicle, "^ ^■^^^^'•;^ %^^, ""'^ had settled in Charlo 
Werklv I'hruaivh?. and contumpunirv notices.] ^tn^et. 1 ortland Place; but havmjr beco: 

<.f . J. II. i>ossesst»d of an ample fortune, he removed 
K«'nsinprton S<iuare. In \HiV,^ he Tiublisl 

DOUCE, 1-1JAN(;1S (17.-)7-lS.*5-n, anti- 'The Dance of Death,' exhibited in eleg^ 
quary, a son of Thomas Douce of the six enp-avinps on wood, to which he prefixed 
clerks othce, was lH)rn in I^ondon in \7i'i7. elaborate dissert at i(m,enlarg"ed from an ess 
Tlis ^^randi'at h«'r Avas pri>hahly I'rancis Douce, which he had published anonyinouslv in 1 7\ 
M.D., who was admitt.'d a lic^'utiate of tin* He di»»d :M) March Is;34. By bis will he I 
Colh^ge of Physicians 'U March 1735, and his magnificent collection of books, mar 
died at Hackney It) Sept. 1760, aged 84. scripts, prints, and coins to the Bodlt^i 
Dr. 1 )iniCH's ]K)rt rait on horseback at t hi> age Library. He had visited ( )xford in 1 S:Wwj 
of seventy-live was ]»ainted bj- AV. Kn-ble, Isaac l)'Tsraeli, and the courteous recepti 
and is often met with in an engraving by that he received from Dr. Bandimd led hira 
McArdell ( Mink. Plniainnus, ii. loO: Ukom- make the bequest. A catalogue of bis 1k>.^ 
LKY, Porfraifs, y. -JIM)). He was educated at and manuscript^ was published in 1SM>. ' 
a school at Kirhmond. and afterwards 'at a Sir Samuel Rush Meyrick i)f (loodrich f'oii 
Kri'ncli aea<leniy ke])! by a pnni])(msand igno- llerefordshire.helet't 'all myearvinirsinivn 
rant lit'e-giiard>niMn,with a view to his learn- or other matcriaU, togt-tlier with m\ luiM-i 
ing merchants' aceoimt>, which were his aver- laneous curiosities of ev»*ry d^.'Scrijition.' \- 
iium\0'c/ff. A f (/(/.) In early lite he studied fr)r Avith certain reservations. The various o 
the bnr.and lV)r some time held an ollice under iect< were t'lillv describeil bv Mevrick in 
his father. l'»ut his tastes (Avith Avlnch his serii's of ]m])ers contributed to the •G'Mirl 
father had litt]«' sympathy) were wholly for man's Magazine/ \<\(\. To the British Mi 
literary and anti(|iiarian r<'search. In 17JM), seum Ik; left his letters, commonplace bt»oli 
the year in Avhicli his father and mother died, \ and un})ublished essays, with a direction th 
Douce married. On his marriage, which was , the chest containinu" the manuscrij»ts shou 
not productive of ha]>pinfss, he gave up his ■ not be op^mrd until 1 Jan. UKK). The tir 
rt)omsiii (Iray'slnn.and ])urcliased a house in clause in his will runs, ' I give to Sir Ai 
Gower Street. He succe»'d(fl to a smaller thony (/arlisle l'OO/., requesting him eith 
share of his father s]>roperty than he had an- to sever my head, or extract the heart fro; 
ticipated, and attributed his disap])ointment ' my IhmIv. so a'* to prevent any possibility ( 
tothe*misre]»resj.'ntatiim'ofhiselderbrother, ' the return of vitality.' 
* who used to say it was of no use to leave me 1 Douce is said to have edited 'The R 
money, for I should waste it in books.' h'or a ' creative Keview, or Eccentricities of Li 
time Douce was kei!]»er of the manuscripts in ' and Literature/ 3 vrds. 1S21-3 {yotejt «/, 
the British Museum, but resigned his ap- ' Qiioriea^ oth ser. vii. 3<w ). George Steevei 
pointment owing to some disagretanent with i (who for some years visited him daily at h 
the trustees. During his term of ollice he ' rooms in Gray's Inn), Strutt, Dilxlin, an 
took part in cataloguing theLansdowneMSS. others were indebt^'d to his researches. J\ 
and revising the catalogue of Harleian MSS. is introduced, under the name of Prosper 
Tn 1807 he published his interesting and j in Dibdin's * Bibliomania/ and there are r* 
valuable* Illustrations of Shakespeare/ 2 vols, ferences to him in Dibdin's 'Reminiscence 
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and 'Bibliographical Decameron/ In man- , which he cultivated with such assiduity and 



ners and appearance he was singular and 
strange. Those who had but a slight ac- 
quaintance with him were repelled by his 
roughness, but his familiar friends held him 
in affectionate esteem. 

[Obituary notioe in the Athen»um, 1834, p. 
256; Memoir in Gent. Mag. for August 1834, 
with a letter in the September number contain- 
ing strictures on the memoir ; Catalogue of the 
Douce Collection, 1840 ; Lockhart's Life of Scott, 



success that he was soon a popular teacher 
of singing. He married in loOG, and by his 
teaching, together with his business as keeper 
of a tavern and then as head of a boarding- 
house, he was enabled respectably to rear a 
family of four Rons and six daughters. He 
died at Greenock 1 Dec. 1862. 

Dougall is the composer of about a hun- 
dred psalm and hymn tunes, of which * Kil- 
marnock* (suggested by an experiment of 

1845, pp. 102, 106, 112.] A. H. B. '. R. A. Smith's on the Caledonian scale) won 

DOUGALL, JOHN (1760-1822), miscel- i^ftant favour by its grave pathos and stately 

laneousw^wasbominl760atK:irkcaldy, solemnity of niovement, and has contmued 
v -^ u- ^ 4.1. * ri.1 -^^ to be one of the standard melodies m the 

where his father was master of the Grammar ^v*.- 1 1 ttqcit^ n 

school. He studied at Edinburgh University P'l^^^H "f V t m • ^ "^i^^ 
with a view to entering the Scotch church, pubhshed through Joseph BUir Greenock. 
,.A. J u A A *.\ ' ' 4, 4.' !» small volume of * Poems and Sonire, con- 

but afterwards abandoned this mtention, and *. • • * 1 ^ • n • ^» i 

n J 4.U «.• i. • 4.1. ^'l r taminff twelve * miscellaneous pieces, eleven 

travelled on the contment m the capacity of , ^^^, ^^^ thirteen * sacred nieces ' Seve- 

companion and private tutor. For some time 1 '^^Vu 4. * _ ^ v 'u- ^e 

. *^ ' . '^ . . ri 1 xc 1 -n ral of these were set to music by himself, 

he was private secretary to General Melville, rri • n ^ • • 

u 4. !*• 4. 1 4.4.1 J • T J J J 4. J The miscellaneous poems comprise various 

but ultimatelv settled in London and devoted ... i ._-4.^*- v *i «.• i 

u- 1^4. 1-4.*' 1 TT 4.1. 4.1 spinted imitations of the conventional pas- 

himself to literary work. He was the author .*^_i ^.1 • *,. *i 4. j *^ 

of • 1 * Militarv Adventures » 2 'The Modem ^®™^^ ^^ ^^^ eighteenth centurv, and a gene- 

01^. Military Adventures. J. ine Modem jously conceived and vigorously worked tri- 

Preceptor, or a General Course of Polite Edu- , ^ 3 written a few davs after the 

cation,' 1810, 2 vols. 8vo. 3. ' The Cabinet ^"7, ^ mms, written a lew days alter tue 

i'A-4. • 1 r A -4.1 4.- n 4. J poets death. The sonars are generally easy 

of Arts .nc udmgAntlmiet.c,Geomet^ ^ j f„, ^ 8^f them, -MyWw 

CTiemjstry [1821], 2 voU. 8vo. f • ' Espana jo^n IIighlaAdman,•by8^mpUcityanddirect- 
Ma^t.ma, or Spanish Coasting Pilot tran^ ness of Motive, and ^tching'^fluency of move- 
U^rTs-^ ^''" ^®^^'-**°- "^^'^^ ment. reaches a level of comparative excel- 
_^P*__'' * „^ ,. . , , ^ .- lence. The sacred pieces are mainly written 
[Gent Mag. 1822, p. 570 ; Anderson s Scottish ^^ g^^^^^y scholara, and, while breathing a 

*^°*-' svmpathetic and pious spirit, do not call for 

DOUGALL, NEIL (1776-1862), Scot<ih sjpecial notice. It is curious that recent 

poet and musical composer, was bom in works on Scottish poetry, such as Grant Wil- 

Greenock 9 Dec. 1776. His father, originally son's and Whitelaw's, make no mention of 

a joiner, having tried to improve his position Dougall. 

bygoingto 8(», was impressed into the naval [Biographical sketch prefixed to Poems and 

service, and died m Ceylon when his only Songs ; Greenock and Glasgow newspapers of 

son was four years old. Mrs. Dougall mar- i862; private information.] T. B. 
ried again, and Neil was kept at school till 

he was fifteen, when he was apprenticed as DOUGHARTY, JOHX (1677-1755), 

a sailor on boaird the ship Britannia. On the mathematician, was an Irishman, and kept a 

war breaking out with France in 1793, 1)ou- writing and arithmetic school at Worcester 

gall was transferred to the yacht Clarence, for fifty-five years. He also taught the higher 

trading to the Mediterranean from the north branches of mathematics. Ilis ' General 

of Scotland, and furnished with a letter of Ganger,* I2mo, London, 1750, came to a 

marque authorising reprisals on the high sixth edition in the same year. Another 

seas. When this vessel was lying at Greenock work from his pen was ' Mathematical Di- 

news was received, on 14 June 1794, of Lord gests, containing the Elements and Applica- 

Howe's great victory a fortnight earlier over tion of Geometry and plain Trigonometry . . . 

the French, and, on a salute being fired in with a Supplement, containing Tables for 

honour of the event, an accidental discharge finding the Mean Times of the Moon's Phases 

from a mismanaged gun wounded Dougall and Eclipses.' He died at Worcester 11 Jan. 

terribly in the right side and permanently i 1755, aged 78, and was buried in the centre 

destroyed his eyesight. His right arm had ' of the area of the cloisters of the cathedraL 

to be amputated above the elbow, and but '. His two sons, Joseph and John, were success- 

for his splendid constitution he must have fill survevors. The former published an ac- 

sunk undier his sufferings. Gradually reco- curate ichnography of the cathedral, repro- 

veringhe speedily developed a musical talent, duced in Thomas^ 'Survey,' 1736; while 

VOL. XV. s 
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John is known by hi.-* plnn of Worcester, ii. 479; Newc^iurt'» Rcpt-rt. i. 921; LyM)ns*i 
1 7 lL\ a <lniwinjr of the jruihlhiill of that rity, virons of London, i. 149.] A. f. 




DOUGHTIE or DOUGHTY, JOHN ^luct ion of the i><H't Mason, place* 1 iind^-i 

(1.V.»s-1H7l>). divine, Ix.rn in loJtSut Murtlev, tuition of Mr Joshua Keyiiolds. He renia 

n.-nr \Vr)rcest.T, was I'diicat^Ml at Worc^stt^r a*^\»5 tlin»e years in the liouse of Sir Jo- 

irrammar school, and in 1(513 was sent to ?** his pupil, and from l/.O s.nt portr 

M.Tton ( 'ollejre, ( )xfor.l. After ]w had taken ">^l"Jin>f « {r;>^"l liirjrq"^^***' l^'n^-^^ "' 

hi^ hacheh)r*s dejrnM-, \w wns in lftl9 tlie sue- P*'^'^"' .V?*^. *^^'^; ^ 7""",-^^'''!."' "* ^I" 

c^'>sr.il r,ne of tlm^e raudidat.es for a fellow- **"* exlnl)ition of tli.. Koyal Academy. >, 




for four months, when he was ivmoved bv ^'V-^^'^^ ^\}'l}'''''^^ ?=! " frontisiuece to Ma. 

oivler of tlie kin^r f(,r h-arinp an appeal from f'^V'" ?* ^'^'' ? I ''"J"' P"*^^^^***:* »" ^ 

th." decisirm of the viceH-hancellor. and about ^^" b*"Vinp ^ir Joshua he went to Irelan 

the same time he was appointed ohanlain to h portrait -painter, but was not succe.^ 

the Karl of Xorthuml>erland. In hW he although hiphlyrecommenaed by his ma 

was institutCKl to the rollep' livinff of Lain "^' retuniiHl to 1/^ndon much disi.irited, 

worth in Warwickshire, which, to avoid occupunl himsell in euKniym^r ,„ me/./. 

s..MnMstration and imprisonment, he aban- ^";".'^f ^^^''^ ^'^, .2t.}^\ *^»-ynoM>, in... 




ippa) pave mm tne iivinir ol ^t. ; ' — ri^y "' -"•"'", .-T' . *' 

lOdmnmVs, Salisburv, which he hold for two '''rstartod tor Hon-al: but the ship m w 

v.'ars, until the defeat <.f tlie roval armv in l»*wiib'<lwa« raptured by the combined s 

the west rendered it neces^arv for him to <lr< >"« of tmnce and Spain f.^ wast akf 

.erk sh..lt.'r, which he found in the hou^e of ^^>'"^^^^"' ^V^^*^ ^»^' '^''''^ "V ^'^-- ,"*'' ''* 

Sir Nathaniel Hrent in Litth- Rritain. Lon- <;o»tiiiued her voyair,. to India, wh.;re<li.« 



don. Aft.-r the Restoration he petiticmrd <n.'nds, but died just after iier arrival, 

t he kin^' for a vacant pn-ljcnd in NVestniinster J>'>u-ht v whs a mezzotint enjrniver ot c 

.\hbev,onthe^oiindthat when prevent e<l V[''''''''^\ His l>t>st I>latt^s are ha I-len^rtli 

Inmi *piva<«hin|r he had 'justified the cause P^- 'Johnson and tlie Kev. \\ illwim M* 

r.f the kinir and the church ' bvhis pen. He *^?"^ paintings by Nr J.)^hua KMynolds.ii 

was appointed to the pn'bend'in Jiilv U3(K), whom he .'urrravvd also Adinirul \ isc. 

made 1 ).I). in ( )ctober of the same vear, and ^^T^' ^^.'*'' '>^'"»*»^'*"^'' '^"^ ^^'^'^ .^ ^^^ 
in Um was pn'sented to the r^ctorv of ^ir Joshua s niece, aft erwarjls Ma rchione: 

Cheam in Surrev. He died in Hi7L>, MiaVinp Thomond He enuTaved, likewise at>er 

lived,' savs Wood, ' to be twice a child,' and iV''^>"".' Ariadne and a » Meepmp ( h 

wa< buried in th.> nr^rth side of Edwar.1 the There is a so a head by him, aj.piirtmtly 

< V.nfess<^r's chapel in Westminster Abl)ev. ^"\^'* finished, whicli is said to represent 

His published writings are: 1. ^ Two S(,V- «rtist himselt, but this statement is some^ 

mons on the Abstruseness of Divine Mvstj»- "oubttul. 

ries and on rhurch Schisms,'! Gl>K 2. ^The [^'orthcote's Life of Sir Joshua Koyn. 

Kinp's (^ause rationally, brieHv, and plainly 181«. "■ ^3-4 ; Clialoin-r Smith's British Mo 

Debated, as it stands' ./c farfo apainst th'e ''l^'l' 1^>^\^'I^ ^""fr^^V -^^21 ^, Cat a .5 

irrational Misprision of a i)eceived I>eo])le,' ot^tli.. Exhibition ot the Koyal Ac^uleiny 1, 

164 \. X ' Velitationes Polemicic, or Pole- " ■• "' ^" 
mical Short Discursicm of certain Particular ' DOUGLAS, Sir ALKX.VNDEK (17 

and Select (Juosti(ms,' l(r>l-L>. 4. 'Analecta 181i>), physician, stm of Sir llobert Douj 

Sacra ; sive Excursus Philologici,' &c., KJoH. of Glenbervio [q. v.], author of' The Peei 

[Calendar of Stat4> PaiKirs, Domestic, 1660; of Scotland,' studied medicine at Ley 

Wood's Athense Oxon. (Bliss), iii. 976. Fasti, i. HToO), and was admitted M.D. of St.'. 

365, 459; Manning and Bray'ri Hist, of Surrey, drews in 1760. He became a fellow of 



Iflinburgli Colloge of Phj-sicians, and oIbii 
licentiate of the London college in 1796. 
]B WM physician to tbe kiai^'s forces in Scot- 
Vd (Jrbvibb, I. c). snd liv^d at Dundt«. 
le mttrriad Barbara, daughter of Camegr of 
■ 'laven. IIi8onljson,Robert,died inl780, 
B the baronetcy beeame extinct by the 
tth of DoiigUs on 28 Nov. 1812._ He is 
Kd to hare b«ea ' a physiciaji of eminence,' 

It he lett no worlu. 
I pttuok'n Coll. of Pbys. ii. 160 ; ADiii\»i)D'B 
mirfi Nalioo, ii. 41*. 69 ; Jemse's Angus and 
il,p, 87.] G. T. B. 

. DOUGLAS, ALEX.A,NIIER HAMIL- 

~0N, t«nth Duke dp Hamilton (1767- 

}62), also llarquis of Hamilton, county 

mark, Mar<jiii« of Doug-las and Clydesdale, 

trl of Angus, Arran, Lanark, and Selkirk, 

n Hamilton, Avon, Polmont, Maekan- 

, Innerdale, Abernethy. and Jedburgh 

. at, and premier peer in ihe peerage of 

Ollani); Duke of Brandon in Suffolk, and 

a Diitton, CO. Cheater, in that of Great 

^itain; Duke of ChAtelherault in France, 

1 hereditary keeper of Holyrood House, 

wbim) on 5 Oct. 1 767 in Si. Jam«a"a Squart;, 

1, being the elder son of Archibald, the 

ninth dake, by Lady Harriet Stewart, fifth 

daugbl«r of Alexander, sixth earl of Gal- . 

lovay. Hia earlier years were spent in 

Italy, where he acquired a tasie for the fine 

W Mle, and he bore Uie courtesy title of Mar- I 

hnqilia of Douglas. In ISOl he returned home, 

B-'und in the following year waa appointed | 

r CDlooel of the Lanarkshire militia and lord- i 

lieutenant of the county. In 1803 he was 1 

returned lo parliament for the borough of i 

Lancaster an an adherent of the whig party, 

and made his maiden speech on 2'I March 

1804 against an alteration in the Militia 

Bill propoaed by Pitt. On the accession of ^ 

tile whigB to power in 1606, he wan sent as ' 

ambassador to the court of St. Petersburg , 

iSt^May), and was sworn of the privy council | 
19 June), in the atune year he was sum- i 
moned to the house of peers by writ, in his | 
father's barony of Dutlon. Recalled on the , 
change of ministry in 1807, he remained in | 
the interior of Russia and Poland until Oc- i 
tober 1808, He succeeded to the dignity 
of duke on the death of his father, 16 Feb. ! 
1819, and was elected a knight of the Garter 
in 1836. He took no prominent part in the 
debates of the House of Lords. Hamilton 
was lord high steward at. the coronulions of 
William IV and Queen Victoria. He married, 
on 26 April 1810, his cousin-german, Susan 
Euphemia Beckford, second daughter of Wil- 
liam Beckford.[q. *■], the author of 'Vfttbek,' 



(Lord .Mftlmi'sliury's Memoim of an tic-Mi-- 
rutter, ed. 18G5, p. 487), by whom he had 
issue William Alexander Anthony Archi- 
bald [q. V.J, and Lady Su«an norriett Catho- 
riiit!, married in 1832 to Lord Lincoln, after- 
wards Duke of Newcastle, &om whom she 
wae divorced in 1860. Hamilton died at bis 
house in Portman Square on 18 Aug. 1862. 
He was a trustee of the British Museum, 
Ticc^resident of the Royal Institution for 
the Encouragement of the Fine Arts in Scot- 
land, F.R.8., and F.S.A. 

The chief characteristic of the duke — at 
least in his later days — was his intense family 
pride. He firmly believed that m the ds- 
ecendant of the regent Arran he was the 
true heir to the throne of Scotland. For the 
same reason he wasburied with oriental pomp, 
after the body hail been embalmed, in an Egyp- 
tian sarcophagus, which was deposited in a 
colossal mausoleum erected near Hamilton 
Palace. On the other hand, acts of gene- 
rosity are recorded in his favour ; he showed 
great intelligence in the improvement of his 
estates, and the instincts of a man of re- 
finement in the large collection of pictures 
and ol^ecta of vertu with which he adorned 
Hamilton Palace. Thiscollection, which in- 
cluded the famous ' Laughing Boy ' of Leo- 
nardo da Vinci and other gemsof art, ttraether 
with a valuable collection of old books and 
manuscripts, uart of which was made by Beck- 
fonl, was sola by public auction by Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson, &. Hodge in July 1882. 
The sale occupied seventeen days, and the un- 
precedented amount of 307,563;. was realised 
(7i'm«, July 1882). 

[.4ndeT8>n's Seottiab Nation, vol. ii.. article 
'Duke* of Hamillon;' Oeat. Hag. 1852, nsw 
ser. ixxviii. 424.] L. C. S. 

DOUGLAS, ANDREW (rf. 1735), cap- 
lain in the navy, was in 1689 master of the 
Pltfenii of Coleraiue, laden with provisions 
I and storesfor the relief of Londonderry, then 
I besiegedbytheforcesof James II. Forsome 
weeks a squadron of English ships had lain in 
I Lough Foyle, unable or unwilling to attempt 
I to force the boom with which the river waa 
I blocked, and the garrison was meantime re- 
duced to the utmostexlTcmily. Positive orders 
! to make the attempt were sent to Colonel 
Kirke, who commanded the relieving force ; 
' and two masters of mtrchant ships, Brown- 
ing in the Monntjoy of Derry, and Douglas 
in the Piitenix, volunteered for the service. 
I With them also went Captain (afterwords Sir 
John)Leake[q.T.], in the Dartmouth frigate. 
As the three ships approached the boom, fhe 
wind died away; they were becalmed under 
the enemy's batteries, and were swept up by 
e2 
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thr ti«!t' aloni'. Tlwir ]M»iti(iii wii^ tlius niit» and in March 171U-1I he was ap]H)int(: 

of ^H'at (laiiircr: but whili* the Diirtmonth cnnimuud the Arundel, in which he wa? 

«'ni(aL'i«l ami silfUfedtht' but terii'Sjtht' Mount- " idoyod in the North Sea, and strt*tch:i 

jov first and ntttT hi-r thi* Pho'ni.v rmshi*d lar as Oottenburp; with convoy. AVhi 

thn)u;;h tht» boom. The Mountjoy t«K)k the lier, on 15 Dtuj. 171:2, he was a^in trie 

f^rround. niid for t!i»' moment seemt>d to b»> court-martial for iisin^ indecent Innij 

lost. Sill' was t'XjKJsed to a liea^-y fin% which to his officers, and contining eom*} of t 

kill«'d lirownin^; but the ccmcur^sion of her to their cabins undeser\'e<lly, and for t 

own ^un'> shook hfr ntV the bank, and on a otVences he was fined three months* ]iay. 

risin«; tidt- sh»' lloatril up to the city. AVith seems indeed to have bi.»en guilt v. but ui 

b»'ttirfi)rJuii»'tht'rh(i»nixhadpasstKlupwith- . preat provocation, more esi>t»eially from 

out furtluT Inndrancf, and bnnijrhr n»liff to lieutenant, who was at the same tinif t 

the sJarvin^r inliabitaiits, ])y whom Douj^Mas i six mouths' pay. In the following Marcli 

was hailtMl as a saviour. A certitieat*' si^nn-d Arundel was paid off*, and in February 17 1-j 

by (if^or^r*' Walker q. v."| and others, the 1 Douglas was appointed to the FlaDilx)ri)i 

leaders of the brave di-fi-nders of the eity. n.*- also on the home station. She was pait 

comm«'nd»*d him to the kinp, and In* wa> ac- in October, and he had no furtherservii^. 

conlin«rly in February 1*>S5*-H() appointed to afti»r several years on half-pay as a cap: 

the command of their maiestif>* sloop Lark, ditnl '2(i June IT'J^k 

In th»» followiui: year, .*{0 Au^r. 1(591, he was , < )f his familv we know but little. IL- 

|K)st«'d to the Swef]).>tak«'s frijrate, in wliich, with him in tfie Norwich and afterward 

and afterwards in thr Dovit, Lion, and liar- the Arundel a younp^ter, bv name (ral 

wich, he served continuously durhig the war, Kose, whom he speaks of as I113 wif»»'s brf»t 

employed, it would a])])«^ar, on the Irish and , 'whose father was captain in th»» arm; 

Seoteh coasts, but witiiout any opjjortunityof Cri)mweirs tim»».* He also on different «> 

distinction. In NovemlxT 10i>7 the Harwich ' sions applie<l forh»avetopo to I he north of 

was paid oflf. and fi>r the next three years Ian d on h is o wn atl airs, which fact wo ulds< 

I)ou^Has was unemploye<l, during whicii time to imply that, notwithstanding" his S<*oi 

lie wrote repeated letters to the admiralty, ' soundm^ name, he was an Ulster Irishn 

]>rayinijr their lordships to take his case into ^ (The whole slorvr.f Douglas's aireer.-inchu 

consi(h'rfttion, as he was dependent on the a i.rinted copy of'the Lotidonderry certificsit 

navy. At Inst, in Februarv 17()0-1 he ^yas to U> found iri his otTicial corrt^poudenoe in 

appointed to the Norwich of (X) guns, which ' Pul»lic Record Otiioe. It may be notiieii I 

he commanded f'>r eicrhtfen months in th«' ]»n'vioTis to 17i*IJ he sitrne<l his niiiue IMiltI. 

('hannel,and in. July 17nL*>Miled for the Wr>t that ho then chan^'ed it to DougLis. and in 1 

Indies wit li a consideralih' convov. !!•' ar- siuMied Dow-:l:»s ; but at any jiarticulir jvi 

rived at Pi.rt Koval of .Jamaica in Sept.'mber, ^1^''"' wjb* no unoertJiinty or varii-ty. (Mianio 

where lor the next eii-hieen months Ji,.. re- ^'''*^'- ^'*^^- ''• '^^^ J I^liardV Naval Hisr.p.e 

mainedseniorothcer,andin.Iuly 1701 sailed ^l-i;;^iulay's Hist, of Kn-land (oabiuetel 

for Kniiland wit li a hiiye convoy. Hearri\ed *^' ~ J "'■ ''^- f 

in the Tliames in tlie end of si'ptemlier. and DOUGLAS, AXDKFW ( 17.S<)-1S0 

whih" ])reparinnf to ])ay off wrote on 4 ( )ct. : physician. wa> bom in Teviotdale, Uoxburi 

* I-nderstantliufr that the IMymouth is near sliin-. in 17o»), and educated at the univern 

ready t o be launclied, I should gladly desin- \^^ of Edinburgli. He began ])rofe<sional worl 

lH»,to:,n*t]jerwithniyoiru'ersandmen,remi>ved a surgeon in the navy in 17»*><», but relun 

into lier, if liis royal highness thinketh fit.* to Kdinburgh in 177r» and graduated M 

Theletteri>curi«)us; tor almost while he was He settled in London with the intention 

writingmauvof hisotKcersandmenworecimi- practising midwifery, and was admitted a 

bining to try him ))y court-martial on clunves centiate of the (^)ll^'^■e of Physicians .*J0 .Se 

of suttling. trading, hiring out the men to 177(>. Ho published ' l)e Varioho Insitioi 

merchant ships iorliis private advantage, and Kdinburgh. 1775: M)bservation.sonan Kxt 

«»f punishing them * .-xorbitantly.' On such ordinary Case of Uuptured Uterus,' Loml 

char^ffs lie was tried at Deptlord on Hi Nov.. 178o, and in 17H9 M)bser\ations on the Hi 

and the cr)uii holding them to l)i- fully proved, ture of the Gravid Uterus.' He grew ri 

*in consi<leration of the meanness of hi> by ma rriairo, gave up practice, and tra veil 

proceedings,' sentenced him to be cashiered abroad. From 170:? to 17J>6 liehad the m 

[Minvti's of Court-martial). Five years after- I fortune to be detained a prisoner in Fran 

wards, on 1*4 Sept. 1 7 W, the Karl of Pembroke. ' In 180()heleft London for his native counti 



then lord high admiral, on the consideratirm 
of fnvsh evidence, reinstated him in his rank 
{Home Office lieconU (Admiralty), xix. 1>^4), 



and settled in a country house which he h 
bought near Kelso. He died at Buxton 10 J u 
1806. 
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[Munk's Coll. of Phys. ii. 308 ; information bridge in * King John/ the opportunity of 
from Dp. Matthews Duncan.] N. M. winning dist inct ion in arms. Archibald Uou- 

DOUGLAS, 

1333), regent of Scotland, 

J •/• -cii ^ ' i«T • " "-^i -"^1" ^ Dv oir »LLiiain ivamsay, wuo preienuea ue 
^ndwife,Eleanorof Ix.Tain andbrotherof ^f,, ^ ^^,^^^ ^.^„ ^J' t „/,,;, ^^j^^.^ 

Sir James l>o wlas, 'the Good [q v.], was one ^^ ^^ ransomed him for forty shillings, 
of the Scottish leaders during the minority (,„ j,;^ ' ^^^^ ^^ ^^ England, thoi|h 

f I- ?Jf*i\- "i r'?JT\ ""I «<»fPi«!«ly bearing a saftMionduct, he wis detained a 
defeated Edward de IWiol, who had just ^^^^ g„d „„, releUxl on bail in May 
been crowned king of Scotland, at Annan, ^"35. ^^ {j,^ Jt „f t^^. Q^^^^■^^ embassy. 

of Scothnd in March 1333. The leaden^ip ^^^ ^^.^ ^^^^ ,^ig ^, ^,„g regtoj^al 

of Douglas was impetuous rather than skil- ^^^^ his return home he had been knighted, 
ful, and l.^t the Scots the battle of Habdon, „„d is henceforth generally known as Si^ 
19 July im Douglas was slain there with Archibald Douglas, and more familiarly as 
many of his companions, including the son ,^g glack DoiiSas in the chronicles and re- 
ond successor of Sir Janies Do.iglas Douglas j ^^^^ ^^ ^ ,,,, ^J^ ^ y^^^ 1,^ ,,.^ ^^^ ^„„. 
married Beatrice daughter ol Sir Alexander gtable of Edinburgh, and about the same time 
Lindsay ofCra^ford, who was affcerwartU the ^^jj ^^^ ^fl.^.^ ot^ sheriff of that town. In 
wifeof birRotert Lrskineof Ersk.ne,and so ■ ^^^^ ,;,• „j. Robert the Steward, aided by 
ancestre8Softhehr8kines,earlsofMar. Their j^^ first Earl of Dougks, against David if, 
«'"le«t ??.?. J"!!", dying young their second , gj, Archibald appears to hare sided with the 
son, -W lUiam, became farstejirl ol Douglas ^j jj^ ^^^-[^^ ^^ ^,^ his offices as 
[5. v.], and their daughter Eleanor was five eoi^table and sheriff, and in August 13«4 ap- 
tmes married, becoming Countess of Camck, 1 j„ ^^^ ^jjn ^J^ important iKwition of 

and also ancestress of tie lords Tornhichen ; ^^^^^ ^j ^y^^ ^^g,^^ ^^^^ j,» ^ ^^^ 
her fifth husband was Sir Patrick Hepburn ^.jj^ reference to the tenants of iJoch- 

ol Ilailes, ancestor of the earls of Bothwell. | ^^^en, with the representative of the Earl 
[Wyntoun's Cronykil ; Scalacronica ; Chroni- of Hereford, who then held a great part, of 
«>n de Lanorcost ; Kmghton apud Twysden ; Aiinandale. A truce with England for four 
ForduD a Ooodall ; traaers Douglas Book.] | y^^^ j^ ^^^ p„^y^^ ^^ ,„ make a pil- 

, grimage to St. Denys, but he was again in 
DOUGLAS, ARCHIBALD, third Earl ' Scotland in 1.3B7. IntliefoUowingyearhisap- 
OFDovGLAS,called'the(irim'(1328?-1400?), ' pointment as warden of the western marches 
was a natural son of ' the (iood ' Sir James was continued, and the king, by a charter of 
Douglas [q. v.], and must tluTefore have been I 18 Sept. 13ti!>, granted to him the lands of 
bom before 1330, the date of his father's death ' Galloway between the Cree and the Nith, 
in Spain. Ilumeof Go<lscroft, the first family j formerly held by Edward Bruce. Three 
historian of the Douglases, supposes him to ! years later he acquired by purchase from 
have been a brother of James, the second ' Thomas Fleming, earl of Galloway, the lands 
earl, probably to conceal the stain of has- ' of the earldom of Wigton, which included 
tardy which in the seventeenth century, ' the whole district from the Cree to the wes- 
when he wrote, was deemed more dishonour- tern shorts Henceforth he is usually styled 
able than in the fourteenth. Archibald, Lord of Gallowav. His settlement in Gallo- 
though illegitimate, had been inserted by way had the twofold object of giving the 



Hugh of Doiicrlas, brother of *(4fKKr Sir James 
and canon of Glasgow in 1342, in the entail 
of the Douglas estates, after William the 
first earl and his heirs male, and Sir William 
the Knight of Liddesdale and his heirs male. 
Both of these branches failed, and Archi- 
bald, styling himself Lord of Galloway on the 
death of James the second earl at Otterbum, 



warden of the west a strong i)er8onttl interest 
in the marches, and of placing a firm hand over 
that turbulent province, the remote remnant 
of ancient Cumbria, and which, like Cumbria 
at an earlier date, still retained sufficient 
Celtic customs and language to submit un- 
willingly to feudal law and order. The Earl of 
Wigton had confessed his inability to govern 



presented this charter to the parliament of thisdistrict, which Douglas by afirmbut rigo- 
1389, which recognised his claim to the es- ' rous administration of justice succeeded in 
tates. The name of his mother is unknown. ' accomplishing. This took the ordinary form 



II is illegitimacy probably prevented him from 
becoming early prominent, but a bastard of 
a good family had, like the bastard Faulcon- 



of compelling the chiefs to accept charters 
from him if they could show none from his pre- 
decessors whereby their estates were placed 
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under tlie rv/ul mncliim'iT of tiii»*> and for- d»'j)ftrtim»oftheFn»noliagainstCockennfi 

ffitiirt* ini]M)s(>d by the fciidul law should th«'y Sir Archibald, as was natural from hU •> 

fail in fultiUinj; tlwir «)))liH"ations. In May of wanlen, was the principal leadt^r. It 

\'M\^ Sir An hi I Mild a])i»ears in a new cha- resulted onh* in plunder. When the p 

ra<:tt*r, us aml>ass4id()r t«> t\\v Kronch court miL<ter was made in 1-388 to invad»f Enor] 

in conntM'tinii with the divort't* suit a^rainst- Sir Archilmld, at thi* head of tht* lar^st 

Marpin't Druniinnnd, th»* wiff of David II, of the Scotch force, was s«*nt to the we* 

which slir ha«l caiTir<l )>y ap]»t»jil to the pi»]M' frontier, while the Earl of Douglas wju 

at Avi^ni<»n. This embassy, the accounts of tachtnl to make a diversion and the 

wiiicli lire in the KxclH'iiuer Kecord>. was attack cm the cast marches. The earl, thf 

costly but unsuccessful, for the ciueen piiiied he (rained a brilliant victory', lost his lii 

]uT>"uit. At the corouHtinnof holH*rt II, at Otterhum. 

Scone, on '2i) Marcli I.S71, Sir Archibald took As he lef^ no legitimate issue, Sir At 

the oath of fealtv ami joined in the declara- bald succetnlf^d to the Dousrias estates ui 

tion in favour of the Karl of Carrick as heir- the entail of 1^342, and a claim to a ]wr 

appan'Ut. lie was then sent on a >jM'cial of them by Sir Malcolm Drummond, 

embassy to announce lInlnTt's succession and band of the late earl's sister, was dtK'l 

H'uew t he Ki-euch alliance, aloiifr with Walter groundless in the parliament of April 1 

Trail,bisho]>of (ilasf^ow,which wasdonebya In the summer of this year, along 1 

treaty sigiu'd by Charles \ at Vincennes on U()bert,earl of Fife, the Icing-'s bn>ther 

«*U) June and by Ki»lx>rt II on iM Oct. On invaded England, and challenfrt^ the 

his return to Sc<»tland Sir Archibald was marshal, who during tlie captivity of 

chiefly occupied with !n> duties a<; warden, IVrcies had become warden of the Enjc 

now iloing liis best to keep tht> ]>i>ace and manrhes, to a single combat or a pitc 

obtain safe passage for Scottish merchants, battle; but l)oth challenges were declii 

and at another time taking part in the skir- T«»wards the clost* of the year and aguL 

mislies which che<jui'red the apparent truce, 1*3S»1 Sir Archibald, after April l.*i<j st^ 

as in that with Sir Tlnmias Mnsgrsivt^ near Karl of l)ouglas, favoured the negotiati 

IWwick, in 1*577, in which he assisted his which resultefl in including Scotland in 

chief the first earl. l!is]U'rsonal prowess in peace ))etween England and France. 1 

wielding a two-handed sword two ells in ' peace, which was continued till 1400, left 

h'ugth, which no other man could lift, is spe- to the moro ordinarv duties of a wan 

cially noticed by Fr(»is>art. In 1*380 he was the adjustment of disputes, the reclain 

oneof thecoininisNiouers who ne;iotiated the of fugitives, and the acting as umpir* 

proloii;»!itiom»f the truce of 1.'»HIM ill Candle- duels. A special code of the laws of 

nia^ l.'iSi with John of daunt and the Kn^- marches was prepared by him, and when 

li^h c<nuuiis>ion. and when (launt came to iiewed and pn:)mulgated in 144s was ca 

Scotland Sir Archibald j«)in»Ml with the Karl the * Statutes and Cust(mis of the Marc 

of l>ou;»las in >eeuring his lavourabh* re- in tyme of War which had been ordered t 

ce])tion. ke])t inthedaysofBlack Archibald of I >ouj 

t)n the expiry of the truce he led an ex- and his son ' (-lr//» Parf. i. 71 4- 1<>). In 

|)e<litit»nagain>i Loc]iniaben,«)ne t»f the chief last year of his life he arranged the marri 

strongholds of tiie border, supj>orted l>y the of his daughter Maijory to Ihivid, dukt 

Earls of I)t)uglas and March, and succeeded ' Uothesay, t he eldest son of Uolx-rt III. Uoi 

in I'nt'orcing its capitulation <m 4 Feb. 1:581. .tay had been previously promi.^ed in u 

Shortly aft«'r this he enten*d int«) an af^ree- riage in the daughter of the I']arl of Ma: 

ment with Henry Percy for a truce till July, and the bivach of this engagement led to 

and he appears as one t»f the commissioners defection of that powerful noble, the riva 

at Ayton when this truce was renewed from the l)orders of the house of Dougla.**, who 1 

July till October. In November he was at went overto the English interest and indu 

the parliament at llolyroodand undert<.)oli to ; Henry IV to dt?clar<? war again^t Scotia 

maintuinjusticeinrialloway while protesting March, with the aid of Henry Hotspur 

for the observance of the .s])ecial customs of l^ord Thomas Talbot, at the head of' 

that district. When in l.'JJSo the war was re- ■ thousand men, attempted, but failed, to 

newed witli the aid of the French contingent I cover his estates and castle of Dunbar, wl 

of men and arms brought over by Sir John de , had been seized by Douglas. They wen* j 

Vii*nne,Sir An-hibald t<H)kpart in the English prised at Cockbunispathand driven backv 

raids which ended ingloriously through the , great slaughter by Archibald, the eldi'st 

unwillingness of the Scottish commanders, of the earl. In August 1401 Henry I\ 

the Earls of Douglas and March, to risk a ■ person invaded Scotland, and l)esieged 

battle. In that wliich took place ailler the | castle of Edinburgh, which was defen 
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with vigour by Rothesay, and, according to I of Nithsdale, who distinguished himself in 
some writers, his father-in-law, the Earl of the English war, and by a somewhat piratical 
Douglas. But the exact date of the death of . attack on Ireland and the Isle of Man in 
the earl is unknown. Gray's * MS. Chronicle , 1387, is separately noticed [see Douglas, Sib 
of the Sixteenth Century ' (Adv. Librair) William, Lord of Nithsdale, d, 1392?] 



now Duke of Albany, and through HenrVs ^ Godscroft ; Fraser s Douglas Book ; Douglas a 
forced return to England to put down the Wood's Peerage of Scotland, i. 426*, 426*.] 
rising of Owen Glendower. It is certain that , ^. m. 

Douglas died during this year, which also 1 

witnessed the deaths of the Queen Annabella DOUGLAS, ARCHIBALD, fourth Eael 
and Walter Trail, bishop of Glasgow. These ; op Douglas, first Duke of TovKAiNEr 1369.*^- 
three deaths, according to Bower, gave rise ' 1424), called * Tyneman,' was secona son of 
to the saying that the glory, the honour, and the third earl, Archibald * the Grim ' [q. v.] 
the honesty of Scotland had departed, and The influence and ambition of his father lea 
opened the way to the tragic death of Rothe- to his marriage in 1390 to Margaret, daughter 
say, and the ambitious attempt of Albany of Robert III, who granted him on that occa^ 
to seize the supreme power. sion, with his father s consent, the lordship 

The character of Archibald * the Grim,' so of Douglas and the regalities of Ettrick, Lau- 
highly praised both by the general historians derdale, and Romanock (Robertson, hidea: 
of Scotland and those of his own family, was | of Charters, p. 142). Ten years later, 4 June 
that of an able and energetic border "chief. ' 1400,he was made keeper for life of the castle 
He was zealous forthe interests of the church, of Edinburgh. Towards the close of the same 
of which he was a great benefactor and re- year, 24 Dec. 1400, he succeeded his father as 
former — as was shown by his foundation earl and in the great estates of the Douglases, 
of a hospital at Ilolyrood, and a collegiate both on the east and west borders, as well 
church at Bothwell, and removal of the as the barony of Bothwell, the inheritance of 
nuns from Lincluden, which he turned into a his mother, Jean Moray. In February of the 
monastery — and also of the state, of which he following year, as warden of the marches, he 
was one of the chief supports against Eng- remonstrated with Henry IV, then threaten- 
land, but he was above all desirous to extend iiig an invasion of Scotland, and opposed 
the position of his own house, which was with success the Earl of March and Henry 
left at his death the most powerful family in Percy, whose followers were dispersed and 
Scotland. He had united both his son and many of them captured at Cockbumspath. 
daughter with the royal family by mar- | Douglas carried the pursuit to the gates of 
riage, and had added the Bothwell estates by Berwick, before which the lance and pennon 
his own marriage, and Galloway by purchase, ! of Thomas Talbot were taken. In August, 
to the already wide hereditary estates of the ! Henry in person came to Scotland, and 
Douglases. When the Earls of Fife and Car- j besieged the castle of Edinburgh, but the 
rick were created dukes, he refused that title i vigilant defence of the Duke of Rothesay 
with contempt, deeming the older Douglas and Douglas, aided by Albany, who appeared 
earldom more honourable than a new patent with a force at Calder Moor, forced him to 
of nobility, and wisely unwilling to accept raise the siege and return home. Possibly 



the new title, which would be a mark for the 
jealousy of the other nobles. 

He left by his wife, Joanna Moray, the 
heiress of Bothwell, two lawful sons and two 
daughters: Archibald, who succeeded him as 
fourth earl of Douglas [q. vj, became Duke 
of Touraine, and is called * Tyneman ; ' and 
James, who afterwards became seventh earl 




''ebruary 

David, duke of Rothesay, by whom she had 
no issue ; and Mary or Eleanor (according to 
Douglas and Wood), who was the wife of 
Sir Alexander Fraser of Philorth. An ille- 
gitimate son, William, sometimes styled Lord 



news of the threatened rising of Owen Glen- 
dower in Wales may have already reached 
him. 

In the spring of 1402 occurred the death 
of Rothesay, the heir-apparent to the crown, 
at Falkland Palace, whither he had been con- 
veyed, at the instanceof Albany and Douglas, 
when arrested near St. Andrews. That at 
this time Douglas was acting in close union 
with Albany, whose aim appears to have been 
to convert his virtual into an actual sove- 
reignty of Scotland, is proved by their meet- 
ing at Culross shortly before, and the joint 
remission in their favour issued shortly aft«r 
the death of Rothesay in the parliament which 
met at Holyrood on 16 May. The silence of 
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was niunlrrfd. That lie had >x»en incar- rout with the i^luug-hter or capture of aIi 
crrated bv them was confessed by Albany all their principal leaders. Doug^lajs, 
and l>ouj(las in the preamble of the statute, was wounded in five places and lost an 
the necessity for which, as in the similar case in the battle, Murdoch, the son of Albj 
of IJothwfll. is a further argument of guilt, and the Karls of Moniy and Augii^ \ 
Nor can the act of the aged king, who sent among the captives. Three French knii 
his remaining son James out of the kingdom were also taken prisoners, and an effort 
soon after, l>e left out ot' account in judging made in Paris to raise a sum sufficient 
of the share which All)any took in conduct- the ransom of Douglas along with them, 
ing his nephew along the short road from a nothing came of it so far as Douglas 
royal prison to the grave. The account of ' concerned. Next yf»ar events t«x^k asud 
later history, which descril)«'8 his arrest by Sir turn in England. Henry ordered Northi 
John Uamom(>y and Sir William Lindesay, berland and his sou not to release ani 
the j)criH't.ration ot' the deed by Wright and their prisoners without his consent, and 
Selkirk, and the mode of death as starvation p^rant to them of the Douglas lands in S4 
— not uncommon in that age — has all the aj)- land was not unnaturallv regarde^l hv 
])eanince of a real, not of an invented, narra- Percies as a gift of birds in the bush in 1 
tive, while the burial of the king's heir as a of those in their hands. They demam 
paujH^r at Lindores gives the final touch to the monev for their services to the king, wb 
tragedy. Lindesay had a personal wrong to they liad helped to win and kei^p the cro"" 
avenge in the dishonour of his sister. Ua- and, this being refused, en tere<l into a lea; 
morneywas a baulked (rr>iispinitor. Tlie motive with Glendower to dethrone him, and 
of Dcniglas iu effecting the removal of one i couraged the rumour that Richard II ^ 
doubly allied to him by marriage is le.vs clear, still alive, a refugee at the Sc<»ttish coi 
If tht; secrets of history were disclosed, i)ro- ' Douglas was induced to join this formida 
bably we should find that tlie aggrandise-' conspiracy by the promise of Berwick and p 
nient of his house, which no Douglas could of Northumberland, and fought on thesid< 
resist, had been secured by the terms of his his captor in the great battle of Shrewsb 
agreement with Albany. We seem to get a 1 on '2S July 1401^, where Hotspur was kill 
glimpsi? of the dark plots in which Albany and Douglas, again severely wounded, 1 
and Doughis were enga<ied when we read , taken prison«»r. His personal j)n»wes> in t 
in the * Book of Pluscarden ' that Sir Djivid field is celebrated botli ]iy Knglish and S 
Kli'niingof Cumheniauld, wliohad been sent ti>h writers. Drayton compares liiin t«.)M; 
by th(; King tn conduct his son James to the and he and Shakespeare jireserve the t 
sliip which wjis to cnrry him to France, was ditiou that he souglit to encounter Hei 
»lain on his return by Sir .James Douglas of himself. 

Balveny, tlu) brother of the earl. ' His final release from captivity in Englf 

During tliis year, 1 102, there were several 1 was not ellected until June 1408, but dur 
Scottish raids int<» Kngland, in retaliation ; this period he sev(?ral times revisited Sc 
lor Henry'sinvasions,all of which were either land with the view of niising the sum 
prompted or led by Douglas. Sir John Ilali- quired for his ranscmi, leaving on the oc 
burton of Dirleton returned from the first of ' sion of each visit a lar^e number of host aj 
these la<len with booty. Sir Patrick He])- ; from the families of his chief va.>sals or 
burn of Hailes, who had distinguished him- tainersas pledges for his return. The nan 
si'lf at ()tterhurn,and was*dearto Douglas as ' of these hostages, preserved iu an indent 1 
himself,* says Hume of Godscroft, conduirted ' of 1 1 March 1407, afli'onl striking pn.V)f of t 
the second with unlike fortune, fi»r he fell ' power of the Douglas family and the val 
with the tlower of the Lothiaiis at Nisbet set upon its head. liesides liis ow^l son a 
Muir. To avenge his death Dougl.-is, with 1 heir and his brother James, the hostaj 
Murdoch, the son of Albany, the Karls of included James, the son and heir of Douirl 
Angus ;ind Moray, and other nobles, and a lord of Dalkeith, the S(m and heir of Ia 
>trong force, advanced into Northumberland, ' Set on. Sir James Douglas of Drumlanrig, ; 
where they were met on '24 Sept. 1402, the I William Sinclair of Hermiston, Sir Sim 
day of theexaltation of the Holy Cross, by 1 Glendinning, son and heir of Sir Adam 
the Earl of March and Hotspur, at the head \ that ilk. Sir John Herri es, lord of Terregl 
of ten thousand men, at Milfield,not far from i Sir Herbert Maxwell, Sir William Hay, a 
Wooler. The Scots took up their pt»sition Sir William Borthwick. His release v 
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in the end effected through the influence of 
the Earl of March and Haliburton of Dirle- 
ton, on payment of a large ransom, and on 
condition of the restoration of the lands of 



tnral allies at this period of the Scots were 
the French, not the English. In 1419, shortly 
before the death of Albany, the Count of Ven- 
dome had then sent, in the name of CharlesVI, 



March to the earl, which had been held by but really by his son the dauphin, after- 
Douglas since 1400, but he retained Annan- | wards Charles VII, for the king was pro- 
dale and the castle of Lochmaben. After his ' strated by an attack of madness, to implore 
return he entered into a bond of alliance on the supjM^rt of Scotland on behalf of its 
80 June 1409 with Albany, which was con- ancient ally, which had never recovered from 
firmed by the marriage of his dau^ter Eliza- the defeat of Agincourt, and was now in 
be th with John Stewart, earl of ^uchan, the great straits. The English were in posses- 
second son of the regent. sion of most of the north of the kingdom. 

In the spring of 1412 Douglas, with a con- and scoffingly called the dauphin king of 
siderablc retinue, made his first journey to Bourges. As a response to this request, the 
I*aris. His family had always favoured the Scotch parliament voted a force of seven 
French alliance, and the efforts of the French thousand men, wlio were sent under the com- 
knights to effect his release when a prisoner mand of John, earl of Buchan, the second 
in England strengthened the tie. Bower re- son of Albany, Archibald, earl or lord of 
lates that tlie earl was thrice driven back by Wigton, the son of Douglas, and Sir John 
hostile winds, and having, on the advice of Stuart of Damley. The victory of Beaug6, 
Henry Sinclair, earl of Orkney, landed at in which the Duke of Clarence was killea 
Inchcolm in the Forth, and macle an offering and the English routed, on 21 March 1421, 
to St. Columba, the saint sent him with a j was chiefly due to the Scotch troops. Bu- 
])ro8perouswind to Flanders, and brought him chan, their leader, was created constable of 
safely home again. From Glanders he passed France. Wigton received the fief of Lon- 
to Paris, and concluded a treaty with Jean gueville, and Darnley that of D*Aubigny. 
Sans Peur, duke of Burgundy. Returning ^ As a counter-stroke to the support the 
home, Douglas appears to have intended tore- : Scotch gave to the French, Henry V brought 
visit the continent in the following year, but their captive king with him to France, hopmg 
the safe-conduct he received for that purpose j to detach them by the loyalty for which the 
from Henry V was not used. For the next ten | Scotch were distinguished. According to 
years he pursued an ambiguous jjolicy — at one account James refused to lend himself 
one time carrying on the border war against to this stratagem, saying he was no king who 
England, while at another he was negotiating ^ had no kingdom. Another credits Buchan 
the ransom of his young sovereign James 1 , with refusing to serve a king who was a 
from Henry V. In this endeavour he ap- prisoner. The battle of Cr6vant in Bur- 
pears to have been more sincere than Albany, gundy, two years after Beaug6, in July 1423, 
whose desire to prolong his own regency made , in which the French and their allies were de- 
liim indifferent, if not hostile, to the release of \ feated by the Earl of Salisbury, Sir John Stuart 
James I. In lilo Douglas invaded England of Damley taken prisoner, and many Scots 
and burnt Penrith. In 1417 he was in com- slain, led to a fresh aupeal for reinforcements 
mand at the siege of Roxburgh, while Albany , from Scotland, and tne Earl of Buchan, who 
invested Berwick. The failure of both sieges, ! came for the ])uq)Ose to Scotland in May 1 423, 
which were raised by the strong army of persuaded his father-in-law, Douglas, to lead 
the Dukes of Bedford and Exeter, got for the new contingent. He landed at La Ro- 
this expedition the name of the Foul Raid, chellewith ten thousand men,joined the court 
In the interval between the two invasions , of Charles VII, who had now succeeded his 
Douglas had visited England along with seve- father at Chatillon, and accompanied the 
ral other nobles about the release of James I, king to Bourges. There he was appointed 
but they were unable to come to terms with I lieutenant-general of the French army, and 
the English king. | granted the title of duke, along with the 

In 1420 he made a third attack upon the ! duchy of Touraine to him and his heirs 
English borders, and burnt Alnwick, but ' male. On 19 April 1423 he took the oath of 
next year Henry V met him at York, and fealty at Bourges. The chamber of accounta 
succeeded in gaming him over by a yearly of France declined to ratify the gift, as it 
pension of 200/., in return for which he ! was illegal without the consent of a parlia- 
engaged to provide two hundred horsemen, ment, and because it was their duty to op- 
The change of front was probably due to pose alienation of royal domains. But the 
the death of Albany, and the transmission of King guaranteed them against the conse- 
theregency to his feebler son Murdoch. But quences, and obtained their reluctant con- 
this defection was only temporary. The no- sent. The people of Touraine showed their 
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dislike to huiulin^'^ t ln*in uiul tlifir tin** distriot tinjjeut of Scotch troops was 6»ent to Fra 

ovtT to a lorrij^iitT, and wli»'ii they hi-ard Dou^Ioa was honourably buried at Ti 

that th»» h'ttJTs pati'iit w»*n» in oont«*mi>hi- The character of an unsuccessful general 

tiim sent a depiitatiun to Tours to inquire indelihIyi<tamiHHlonhis meuiory by thei 

whether the kiii^^ luul actually made the of Wrneuil. In Scottish history he rece 

jrnint. Till" (l»*j)utation was a-^sureil he had, the hy-name of *Tyneman,'for be lost ah 

and * that thf'V >hould not h»* at all alarmed every enjragi»ment he took part in i 

at it, tor th»* in'oph' t)f Tour> and county of Ilomildon to Venieuil. In tins he wa^i 

Tourain«' will be v»tv ;!»Mitlv and iieacealdv trastini with the rival of Iiis^ bouse, the '. 

governo<l.' After this assurance they too of March, who was almost invariable 

acquiesced, an«l nii't Hou^las at the pates of the winning" .side. Nor can the clain 

Tours with the customary honours and pn*- patriotism bt» justly made tt) cover hi> 

SHutsto a ni'W dnkr on 7 May, where he made iKmour. His plots with Albany a^inst 

his entry with pri*at ]M)nip. t<K>k the oaths, bert HI and liis sons are not re<leemtM] 

and was made a cmmou of the catluxlral. his anxiety for the release of James l.w I 

Next <lay hf was installed a canon of the was due to his preferenct? for a young" 1 

churcli of St. Martin. Shortly after he ajw overtheheadstrongsonof hisoldconfetier 

point e<l his cousin, Adam UoupliL**. governor Ambition is the key to his charjicter. !!»* 

of Tours. The lionour> of Douphis wen* en- ready to Hufht on the si<le of Knmce or K 

joyed for a brirf spai-e. S<«on after hi> ar- land, for llenrj- V or for IIots])ur, for 

rival he had t«)turn his att»*ntion to the war cau.se he thought for the advantage of 

viirorously cnrrit'd on by tli»' Duke of Hed- house. Personal courajjt*, a qua lit vcomr 

ford, tlu* n-pent in Trance for his younp in that ape, he possessed; but when I lumi 

nepln'w, Henry \'I. The castle of Ivry in (lodscroft urges that his * wariness and 

Perche besiepMl by IJedford had agrei-d in cumspectit>n may suHiciently np]x>ar to 

.Jul V 14lU to surrruihT unlr>s relieved within attentivi* and judicious n'ader,' h»* hail 

fort v days, and t he French army having come view the family and not the national venl 
too lati' tlie »urren(hM- was math*. The French [Acts of Parliament ami Thr Kxcheqiier H 

alxuit the same time took the town of Ver- of Se«»tland. edited with valuable iirt-faoi'" 

neuil,three leagues distant from Tvry, having <i. Burnett, and the Rotuli Si'otia-; Hyir 




f.,rd at'onc.. advMTice.l tor.'c^^e^ it. and .<ent writer, lu^i-lest ho Sc«,ttisl.hisl.»riuris,riiik*.r 
a heral.l to I).>UL:lns infnrniini: him that he ytK;r. .■»".! Burton, the work ot M. ]• M.c 

ha<l come to orinU with nim. I lie earl re- 1 1 1 *• .1 i* i • 1 i» x 

,.,,,,, ,. o .1 1 . . valuiMe t'T iIk- l-f.-ni'h oanii»ai:;n.l .K. 3 

j)lied that he had come trom S'othiml to meet ' ^ ■• 

Bedford, and that his vi>it was wehom.-. DOUGLAS, AKrHir»ALl), fifth K 

Tlu* battle whii'h en^Ufd on 17 Aup. beirnii or Doroi.vs and ^eccmd DiKi: nF T 

as usiuil with a sipnal ajhantape pained by K.viNi: (l.'IHl i-'-llol^), was the tdtlest soi 

the Enpli>h arclirrs, which th»» men-at-arms Archibahl, fourth earl '^(j. v.\ by bis w 

followed 11]) Jind tnrneil into a rout. The Marparet, dauphter of lioljtTt HI. In 

slauphter was imnn^nse. IJesides the chief father's lil'e he was created earl, or perh 

leaders as many as 4,')()() of the combined only lord (doniinus), of Wipton. In I 

forces of the Fn?n<'h and Scots were said to he accom]>anied his brother-in-law, the 1 

have lH't*n slain. Am«>np those who fell were of Ibu'han, the son of the repent AMki 

Douplas, his son-in-law, Jinchaii, his second to I'rance in aid of Ciiarles \*l, foupht 

son, James I )onplas, and many otiier leaders, the battle of Heaupe, 1*8 March 14:^1, ; 

As often happ»*ns. recriminations were th«* wa«« rewarded by a pnint of the counts 

restdt, perhaps the can>e of this fatal de- Lonpue\ilb'. The French niddes, jt»aJ 

feat. The Fn'iich and Scotch, U'l ween whom of the honours lavishe<l on the Scoti 

there was much jeabaisy. accu'^ed each other leaders, caUed them ' wine baps and mut 

of rashness. It is even said there had been pluttons,' but Charles tn'ated tlifir n 

adisput*' who wasto haveth»'comnuind.end- ]»laints with sih«nt C(mtem]»t till lieaupe 

inp in tlu* f<M»lish compromise of lea\inp it to b«'en won, and then asked his noldes w 

the Duke d'Alen^vm, a prince of tin* French : they thoupht of the Scots now. In I: 

blood royal, then scan-ely tifti'»-n yeors of ape. ^ returninpto Scotland with Huchan,he hfl 

The small r<'mnant of the Scotch who sur- , to |M.'rsua<le his father to head the n*info] 

vived formed the nucleus of the celebrated | ments sent to the Frtmch war, but n»mj 

Scots guard, but after that day no large con- 1 inp himself at home in ill-health et^ca 
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being present at the bat t le of Vemeuil, 1 7 Aug. 
1424,where his father, Buchan, and his brother 
James lost their lives. A rumour that he had 
died in Scotland led to the duchy of Touraine, 
conferred on his father by Charles VI, being 
regranted to Louis of Anjou, then betrothea 
to a niece of the French king. Douglas re- 
tained the titular dignity, but never returned 
to France or got possession of the revenue 
of the duchy. He was one of the ambassa- 
dors sent to conduct James I home from his 
English captivity. One of the first acts of 
the king was to arrest Murdoch, duke of 
Albany, his wife, sons, and the nobles who 
were his friends. Among the latter Bower 
expressly mentions {Scotichroyticon, xiv. 10) 
Archibald, earl of Douglas, as having been 
arrested on 9 March 1424. This ])assa^e has 
been challenged as corrupt and inconsistent 
with the fact stated by the same autlior, that 
on 24 and 25 May of the same year Douglas 
was one of the assize who sat on the trials of 
Walter Stuart, the son and heir of Albany, 
Albany himself, his second sou, Alexander, 
and his father-in-law, the Earl of Lennox. 
It seems not improbable, however, that both 
statements are true, and that in the interval 
Douglas had been released, as it is expressly 
stated that Lord John Montgomery and Alan 
of Otterburn, the duke's secretary, had been, 
though it is singular that Douglas's release is 
not mentioned. The action ot James is best 
explained as an attempt to divide the nobility 
implicated in the confederacy of which Albany 
was the head, and which must have been for- 
midable indeed when it led to the arrest of 
twenty-six of the leading nobles and jjentry 
of Scotland, besides the immediate relatives of 
Albany. The alliance of Douglas with Albany 
was natural, for he was as closely connect ea 
with him as with the king by the marriage of 
his sister to Buchan, the eldest son of Albany, 
who fell at Bcaug6. The whole of James's 
reign was a fierce struggle between him and 
the feudal aristocracy, whose power had be- 
come exorbitant owing to the absence of a 
king. In this struggle he partially and for 
a time succeeded, but in the end failed. The 
measures which followed or accompanied the 
treason trials of 1424, the execution of Al- 
bany and his two sons on the Heading Hill 
of Stirling, the drawing and quartering of five 
of the followers of the third son, James, the 
Wolf of Badenoch, and the confinement of 
their mother at Tantallon, were signs of the 
severity necessary to crush the rebellion. To 
have included the Douglases in the proscrip- 
tion of the Stuarts would have been more 
than the king could have accomplished by 
one blow. He had to break the power of the 
nobles one by one. The charter of 26 April 



1425, by which the barony of Both well was 
regranted on his own resignation to him and 
his wife, Euphemia Graham, granddaughter 
of David, earl of Stratheam, a son of Robert II. 
may have been in consideration of his taking 
the king's part against Albany, or perhaps 
was only a resettlement on his marriage. That 
marriage to a cousin of the king was another 
link to bind him to James I. From this time 
till 1431 no mention of Douglas ap]x>ars on re- 
cord, but in that year he was again arrested 
and kept in custody for a short time, when 
he was released at the request of the queen 
and nobility. He took no part in the tragic 
murder of James, the principal conspirator 
in which was Sir Robert Ciraham, whose 
nephew, Malise, had been deprived of the 
earldom of Stratheam by the king, on the 
pretext that it was a male fief. As Malise 
was the brother of Euphemia Gniham, the 
wife of Douglas, the absence of the earl from 
the plot against James, and his release at the 
commencement and close of the reign, appear 
to indicate that while his position made liim 
8iisj)ected his character was destitute of the 
force which would have made him feared. He 
differed from the other members of his house in 
being less inclined for war, for after the battle 
of Beaugd, so far as appears, he never drew 
sword. On the death of James I in 1437 he 
was one of the council of regency. In 14,*^ 
he was appointed lieutenant-general of the 
kingdom, an appointment probably due to a 
desire to place the supreme power in the hands 
of one of the great nobles whose position and 
prestige might control Crichton,the governor 
of Edinburgh Castle, and Sir John Living- 
stone, who were rivals for the custody of the 
young king and the government of Scotland. 
As lieutenant-general he summoned the par- 
liament which met on 27 Nov. at Edinburgh. 
On 26 June in the following year he died of 
fever at Restalrig, near Edinburgh, and was 
buried in the church of Douglas, where a monu- 
ment with a recumbent statue was placed to 
his memory, which recorded the great titles 
in France and Scotland he had held : * Hie 
jacet Dominus Archibaldus Douglas Dux Tu- 
roniie Comes de Douglas et de Longueville ; 
Dominus Gallovidiie et Wigton et Annandise, 
locum tenens Regis Scotiie. He left two sons, 
William, sixth earl of Douglas [q. v.], and 
David (both of whom were executed in 1440, 
though but youths, so great was the dread 
of this powerful family ), and one daughter, 
Margaret, called the Fair Maid of Galloway, 
who married her cousin William, the eighth 
earl, and after his death the king's cousin 
John, earl of Atholl. 

The character of the fifth Earl of Douglas 
would appear from the few facts history nas 
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I»rt'<orvt'<l tnlmvfhftMi It'ssvi^-^oruus than that thu Earl of ])ouglas>, besieged Bor^'ick 

of his I'jithiT; ]M>ssi})lyhU illness in 14:24 nnd Jamei* III, having collected a lar^^e 1 

his death from fever ]ioint to a constitution man'hed to oppose them. AVliile at L;i 

iiat iirully fr.'ldt-.or ♦■nfiM-Mrd h\ the lianlships the Scottish nohles, incensed at the inso 

of the Kreni-h war. The panejrvric of the of (.'ochrane [q. v.J, who had assume*! the 

family historian. Iliime of < iodscroft, that his of Mar, and ^vemed the king, mutini« 

only fault wa^ that ln' did not sufficient ly the camp. According to the well-ki 

i-fstraiii thf nppre>sion of thi' ninn of Annan- »'t^>ry, Lord Gray told the fable of the 1 

»h»le, a|»|irar> to rurrohorate this conclusion, who strung a bell round the neck of 

J5ut till' alj^iiic*' of r»rords and the confusion enemy the cat, to wani th^m of its aiii»p 

nf tlh' jirriiid uf Senttish hi>tor\' whirh pn*- and when the question was raised ''\>'lio 

c'ded and ^uee»'rded the (h-ath of James 1, Indl the cat I-' Angus dechin»d that he\v« 

] ♦■rniit only a hypothetical judgment. from which * Bell-t he-Cat ' beeamc bia 

[riu- Chn)iiiili «.f Moii^Ti'vlrr, the So*ttii,li name. The nobles had met in thechun 

("hnuiirlt'M.f IJ«)Ui r,tlii'I^»..ki.f Phisoartk-n. and Lauder, and Cochrane having tried to I 

MiijurV IIi-t< ry arr tli«- oiijrinal s-iurr;rs. Dih-cv. in. Sir Ko])ert Douglas of J ^)chl even, who 

:tii(l thf hi-'toriaiis who f >lln\reil hiin arc antrust- the door, asked who it was that knock»- 

wurtliy. TM>i- cm Hnine uf « JfKNiToft l»u relied on. ru<h>ly,aud btMng answered 'The Earl *.*{} 

Tln' lucxKrn ln^t'.rian-* Pinkorttm. TvtliT, and Angus, who with others came to the r 

IJnrtun.iift.r in their estiiiMtvs. Sir AV. Fnis.rs yiy\\^^ the gold chain frf)m CochraueS r 

l;.,njrla« I{<M|k and Mr. IhinuttV prefaivs to the ^,^^.| i ^^ ^y,,. rj ^ ^ p^, -■ .^.^^jj ^^^^^ 

KiHicincT i:,vnrd. ^ivc th.- nnM nc.nr vnws ^^:^^^^^. Dnuglas of Lochleven t h^n seize- 

and til. tul e^t n.trr.mve ot ilu- tarts kno«n as to h„„ting-horn,which was top,H.d with gold 

this earls liti'.j ..t. 31. 1111 *i .^- * S -i.i i n 

^ had a Iwrvl on the pomt, and s«ul * he had 1 

DOUGLAS, Ai:CIIIlULI), fifth Kakl a hunter of mischief over long;' Co«h 

t»F AN(;rs. * Th.' (ireat Karl' (Bell-t he-Cat ) exclaimed in alarm, * My lord.-*, is it u 

( 14 11>!-- 1")! h, was rldtjst >on of (leor^e, [a jest ' or earnest .** ' to which they r»*p 

Inurlh earl ' (J. v.", an<l I>a))el. daughter of Sir * It is good earnest, and s«j thou shult t 

,Ii»lin Sihhafil i>f llalgony in Fifeshire. When Their acts corresponded to their w< 

a Ijov ]i»' hail htM-n hetnjtlied to Ladv Kathe- Cochrane and his chief associates were 1 

rin«* (lnrdon, daughter of the Karl of lluntly, over the bridge of Lauder in sight of 

hut this marriage d'u\ nnt take place, and king; Cochrane, in derision, with a rop 

t-arly in tlje p'igii of .lames III, lA-'fiU'e May hemp, a little higher than the rest, • tlui 

] Hi'), h*' nmrrii'd l-'liza])ei]i, dr.u<j:}iter of might In* an oxamjde,' says Ilumenf (J 

K'll'iTt. lord r»iy<l. rh!in('»*nnr of Scotland, eroit, Md all simple mean ]H?rsons im' 

Tlii^ (■'•iiii.-.'ti.»n. prnhiihly one of anihition, elinih so hiirh and intend to ;rrent thiui.' 

(lid not til Mil ii> ]ininii*««', fir it was xjon ftd- I'ourt as he di<l.' The king was takrn ; 

l.iwi'd ]>y th" i'liW of tli»' lioydi from tip' j»ri>on«'r to I'Minhurgh, and treat»Ml witli 

].(»\\»'r tl.ry li;i(l -nddi Illy aetjuired al th«' parent c«»urtesy, hut all real powr renia 

r')inni«'ni«'niiiit uf th»' n^w r»'i^Mi. PfrhaiJS in the han<ls of the nobles. .Fauu"^ 

:!it'ir tall may aiNonnt lur thi* fact that tn»* cured hi> deliverance by making trrms ^ 

I'.arl of An^ru-. notwirh.-taiidinghisown high Allmny, and it would seem with An^us. 

rank an<l abilities, was >low in reaching any joined the party of Albany after he can; 

])roiiiiin'jir po-ltinii eitluM* at the court or in Kdinburgh, and was present at tlu'parliai: 

the (MMintry. llf wa< present in parliament, in December 1 IS:?, over which Albany 

liowevtM-, in 1 PJi^, 1171, 147^, and llsl.and sided. In January 14^^^^ Albany sent Ai 

h-i'rved in till' latter years r)n the committee on one of his commi>sions to the Kn^ 

ot*th(» artichr*. Tn 1 47i'. when ho was absent court. Th»\v ne^:otiftted a treaty with 

from jiarlijinieiit. he was ♦•npijj^ed in a raid ward I\', by whichthe suiTenderof JJer^ 

ii]»on S'orthMTnb«'rland, during which Ihim- to Kn^land was sanctitmed. 
borfm«j:b wa«iburnt. In April 14H1 he wasap- Albany was to obtain the Scotti>h cr 

])ointed ward' n ot* the east marches, and sue- by Mngli>h aid, and Angus on his part 

«'e»'dod in liolding Berwick with a small gar- dertook to keep the peace in the t'ast 

ri-ou against the Mntrlish. When .lames 111 middle marches, and to fulfil the ]>n.>vi.- 

was e>tran^«'d from his brotln-rs by the in- of a >eparate agreement l>et ween him am: 

tlnen<eofhi-i favfMirit«',Corhrane and Albany Karl of Douglas, by which DouLrlas wa 

entered into nn alliane*' with Edward IV ; be restored on certain terms to his Scoi 

Angus and his father-in-law, 1 f untly, as well estates. 

as many other nobles, took part in it. The , The events which follow are ditHcul 

Knglish, under the Duko oi Gloucester, the . trace in regartl to Angus, but it siH'm.s 

king's brother, accompanied by Albany and bable that he continued to act in concert- "^ 
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Albany. On 19 March 1483, Albany, whose 
intrigues with England had been discovered, 
entered into an agreement with the king, by 
the terms of which he and Angus renounced 
their unlawful league with Edward IV, in re- 
turn for a pardon of their treason, and Albany 
promised to secure peace between the two 
countries and the hand of the Princess Cecilia 
for James, the heir-apparent of Scotland. His 
principal adherents were to give up their 
offices, and among them Angus is named, who 
was to resign that of justiciary south of the 
Forth, of steward of Kirkcudbright, sheriff 
of Lanark, and keeper of Thrieve. Albany 
was himself to give up the post of lieutenant- 
general of the Kingdom, but was to remain 
warden of the marches. 

Instead of fulfilling his part of the agree- 
ment, Albany fortified Dunbar against the 
king, nnd went back to England, where he re- 
newed his treasonable communications with 
Edward IV, and after his death, with Rich- 
ard III. For these and other offences he 
was forfeited by the parliament which met 
in February 1484. Soon after, on St. Mag- 
dalen's day, 22 July, he and the Earl of 
Douglas made an unsuccessful raid on Loch- 
maben, where Douglas was captured, but 
Albany escaped to France. How far Angus 
had betm privy to these later acts of Albany 
is not known, but as he did not go to Eng- 
land or incur the forfeiture which befell 
Albany, it appears not unlikely tlmt he may 
now have separated himself from the councils 
of Albany. This is confirmed by his pre- 
sence in the Scottish parliaments of 1483, 
14S4, and 1487. But in the last of these 
years he took part in the conspiracy of which 
the Humes and Hepbums, Lords ( Jray , Lyle, 
and Drummond were the leaders agamst the 
king, in name of the heir-apparent, afterwards 
James IV, which, after an attempted pacifi- 
cation at Blackness, ended by the king's defeat 
and death at Sauchieburn on 11 June 1488. 
The ostensible occasions of this conspiracy 
were the favours shown by James to Ramsay, 
one of his old minions, and his annexation of 
the revenues of Coldingham Priory to found 
the Chapel Royal at Stirling, which especially 
alienatea the Humes. Angrus had undoubtedly 
personal reason to fear that the king, who was 
supported by the Earl of Crawford (created 
Duke of Montrose) and other northern lords, 
would use the first opportunity to punish 
him for his share in the English intrigues of 
Albany. 

After the accession of James IV Angus 
retained for a short time the wardenship of 
the eastern marches, and was appointed guar- 
dian of the king^s person, but tne chief offices 
of state were monopolised by the Humes and 



Hepbums. Next year his office of warden was 
transferred to Alexander, chief of the Humes 
and great chamberlain. In 1491 Angus, pro- 
bably offended at the overweening influence of 
the Humes, returned to his old tactics of Eng- 
lish intrigue with the new king, Henry Vn, 
and there are indications in the treasurer's 
accounts that he fortified his castle of Tan- 
tallon, which was besieged in the name of the 
young king. To reduce his power the king, or 
those who were then carrj-mgon the govern- 
ment in his name, forced Angus to surrender 
or exchange his Liddesdale estates and the 
castle of the Hermitage to the Earl of Both- 
well, one of the Hepbums, for Kilmarnock, 
and that lordship in turn for the lordship of 
Both well. In 1493, perhaps on account of 
these concessions, Angus was again received 
into royal favour and made chancellor, an 
office he appears to have ably occupied for 
five years. During this period he was much 
in personal contact with the young king, 
and several entries occur in the treasurer's 
records of their playing together at cards 
and dice. 

In 1490 Angus received a grant of the 
lands of Crawford Lyndsay, whose name was 
changed to Crawford Douglas, in Lanarkshire, 
and tne following year of those of Braidwood 
in the same county. In 1498 he resigned the 
chancellorship, and the Earl of Himtly suc- 
ceeded t o it ; but what caused this change is not 
known. From this time till the year of Flod- 
den (1513) Angus disappears from history. 
He attended the great muster on the Borough 
Muir and went with James to England, but 
on the eve of the battle did his utmost to 
dissuade the king from engaging with Surrey 
at a manifest disadvantage. When he failed 
in his remonstrances he quitted the field, 
saying he was too old to fight, but would 
leave his two sons to sustain the honour of his 
house. Both sons and two hundred gentlemen 
of the name of Douglas fell on that fatal day. 
The old earl himself did not long survive the 
disaster. He died in the beginning of 1514, 
at the priorj' of Whithorn in Wigtownshire, 
whither he had gone to discharge his duties 
as justiciar, for the common account of older 
historians that he became a monk is disproved 
by the records. 

George, master of Douglas, having been 
killed at Flodden, he was succeeded by his 

g-andson, Archibald fii. v.], as sixth earl, 
esides the master and Sir William Douglas 
of Glenbervie, who also fell at Flodden, he 
had bv his first wife, Elizabeth Boyd, Gavin 
Douglas fq. v.], the famous bishop of Dunkcld 
and translator of Virgil, and several daughters. 
He had married, after her death. Lady Jane 
Kennedy, a discarded mistress of James IV, 
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jiiul. »> h\^ tliirtl \\'i(»\ ('athf-rino Stirling:, uncointMl^old or silver out of th«? c^un 

ilaii^'litcr Dt'Sir Williiiin Stirliiiir of KiNnin- Rome or ♦.'Isi'wlierH, and which pive t 

<lif. hy whom ho hinl a ihiu^'htpr aiul son. Sir and \i\> deputies the half of uU .such b 

Ari'hil'uM l^niii^hi'* nf KiK]iindie. th»- 'tin-y- for their fet?, thi' other half poinj; totlu' 

>ti'»»rof.lami's V. ImitIi till -.emarnuifr* have treasury. In 15:^H he obtHinod the oil 

Ihtu <Iou)>te<l. hut appear to iH'estahli'iht'd on lord hiph tr»'asurer id place of the mas 

lair df»rnm»'!iTarv »'vid"iu'e. The eliaracter ol' (»li»ncaini. who had been detected fakini 

AnLni«« w;i5> tli»' tnidiiinnarv cliani'-tt-r «if the in a conspiraey to n'Uiove Jam**.s V Inn 

rhiet> n\* \n< lious*-. imlefil fif most Si'ottish c*ust<Hly of the Douprhises. A* treasure 

iioblt-s. nnly it was piirxii'd with m«ir»' pt-r- ters wen» addrt»i«sed to Pou^'laA otferiii^ 

siftt'iK'H :i!id >uc'c»'>s by thf hm^r liu«' ot* the a reward to promote th#» marriajre of the 

I>oui:la>.es. Th»-ir tjimily. its ]M)SM»>*ii)us an<l of Soots with a kinswoman of the Km 

intiueiM'i'. wtTf tlie tirst oliji'ct"! in th»'irview, Charles \ . Hut bef«)re the mis.«»ives ar 

tor whieh they sfhlum lir^itated to saeritie^ ft revolution had taken place in th»* ^f* 

tlieir cnuiitrv. Th*' jmwer •»t' tlie Pouirla»*»'s nimt of Si'otland,andtheDoncrhisesha<l 

on the bimlfrof ihf t w«» kinplonis naturally declared traitors and out la w.s. While K-pi 

nnnle thfir>up]MH! nf nmeli ini]>«»rtanc»'tothe (vedinsrs wer»» w-ndinp Doug-las was ore 

snveri'i^nis «»!' Knjrlaml a* wt-ll a«- Scnthtinl. toward himsi'If in I'M inburijfh Castle, li 

The virtuis of tin- fi»inul»-r nf tin* hou>i'. and ci»urse derlined. On one occasion, huw 

Iri'ijiu-nt alliaiu'r in marria^** with iiii'mbiT'* while sitting" at dinner in Edinbiir^k-h 

iif tin- royal family, pive th«in an a<lditinnal some friends, his house was suddenly 

])n'siip». and t-ncmrap'd rxnrbiiant ])n'ten- rounded by a troop ot horsemen un<lei 

sions. What was piT-mial in ' IVll-tlu'-Cat' leadership of Ix)nl Maxwell, his success 

appears to have 1m'»*ii a shrewdness in speech the provostship : but Dou^das succ»'»'dt 

an<lariii»n which enabled him tuyiehl to cir- etleetinjr hisi escnp«», and jf)in»-d his n»'| 

cum>taiuN'S. ami >eizin^'tlie lie««t npjMirtunity at TantalloD. 

Im- chan;:inir ^ides to jire^erve his nwn life Whenhisnephews weredriA-en out of: 

ami th.' fortunes of hi^ ni»n>r in the troubled Innd, nouulns.accompaniiKl bvhis wite.L 

I ini.'s duriniT whieh he live<l. 1 1 opjiar, described a:? a rich Kdinbuivh wi 

[Arts Tarh of So.llaml ; Kxchequ.rlloils mm.I ""'* ^'^^ V.\ >'"^'""S t»ie Kurdish n-sidei 

TnaMirtT.s Ac^nuntsin x\w Lonl Clt-rk 11,-iM. r*> ^''V ^V^^^'**!* *''»"^. ^'^ '»a>'0 b«»en the snp 

K.'ricsof H.onrd riiMiiati..ns ; Pitsootties lli>- ""''^ '" her own h(Uis«', sought and nbtu 

tnry i)f .S-orlan.l ; thr t:nriily liistoriL-s ..f Huine refuj?,. in En;rland, and iveeived while t 

..fCMMlMii.ft an.l Sir W. FriVr."" J]]. M. from Henr>- VITI a yearly ]KMisiou <»f ru 

h'^s than 1(K)/. Siune sav he wi-nr th 

DOUGLAS,SiK AKClIinALn (UM):-- to Franc.-, but at anv nit^ he snon w*-: 

l.VIOiM.of Kil>])indi.', hii:h tnasurer of S-..t- of exile. Keturninjr'to Scotland in Au 

land, was f<.urth M)n iA' Arehihald Doui-las l.VU he acco-«te<l Kinif .lames while hui 

tifth rarl of AnLni>, commonly calle<l • iJell- i„ Stirlin^^ Park, and fallinjr on his K 

thr-Cat* (j. ^.J ll.'wasa eln-eadhen-nt and eani<->tlv entreated for^nveness. James 

a<lvi-er of his n.phew Archibald, sixth earl had observed hi< ap])roach. renmrkt'd to.i 

of An^iU-. .|. V. . durin;: th.- minority of t.-ndant/ Yonder is mv (irevste.d. Arehi 

.lames \" nf Scotland. With tin- ycmuL' kiuiT of Kilspin<lie, if he l>e alive/ and pa-^-^ed 

l)ou;:la< was an e>p.rial favourite, and rr- kne.d iufr suppliant unlKi'diHl. DouLdas.th* 

c.'iv.-d tVom him th." M)bri«iuet of *(.;r.-yst»'el.' burdened with a heavv coat of mail, f.dln 

after the h. TO (.fa popular ballad of tin- time, and kept pace with the horse until tbeci 

AVlM'nhi>n.])hewnbtained possession of Kdin- was reached. The king entered, and D.uij 

bur^di in loll*. Doujrhis wa> made provost of sinkinjr exhausted bv the pitewav. ask« 

that tr)wn in]daceof the Karl of Arran, with draught of water from the .servants; it 

whom the Dou^rjnsos were at feud. Ihit in refused. The kinjr on hearinjrof the i'nci. 

con>e(ju.'ne.' of an order from the rep-nt .\1- reproved the si«rvants, and s»Mit to tell 

bany ])rohibitintr thehrddinir of that otlice by .^pindie to retire for the ])resent to Li-ith. 

iith.r a Hamilton or a Doujrbis. ho re>iirncd h,» .should there learn hi.** further plca.^ 

the pr.^^o>tshi]) in the followinjr year. In Tn a few davfts he wa> ordered to prot 

loi**;, however, when his nephew regained his France for li short season; he obey«*d, 

influence, it was a gain conferred upon him, and ' was never recalled, and he died in exile t 

he continued provost of Kdinburglnmtil loiH ! before 1540. Douglas had a son of the s 

At this time, tor), he was made a member of ^ name as him.self. who wa.s also twice ])r«) 

theprivycouncilofScotland,andheldthepost , of Edinburgh bi'tween ir^Vi and 1565, 

of searcher-princinal under au act of parlia- the family can be traced down for sev 

mint which forbade the carrying of coined or gi»nerations. 
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[State Papers, Hen. VIII ; Acts of the Parlia- 
ments of Scotland ; Pitcairn's Criminal Trials ; 
Fraser's Doug^las Book.] H. P. 

DOUGLAS, ARCHIBALD, sixth Earl 
OF Angus (1489 P-1 557), was grandson of 
Archibald, fifth earl [q. v.], by his eldest son, 
George, master of Douglas. He married in 
1509, during his father's life, when not yet of 
age, Margaret, daughter of Patrick Hepburn, 
first earl of Bothwell. His wife died in 
1513 without children. The same year he 
lost his father at Flodden, and his grand- 
father, old * Bell-the-Cat,' dying before the 
end of January 1514, he succeeded to the 
earldom. The handsome person and agree- 
able manners of the young earl gained him 
the hand of the queen dowager, Margaret 
Tudor, who, though she had been married 
eleven years before, was still only about his 
own age, possibly a few years older. Reject- 
ing the idea of a more brilliant alliance with 
the Kmperor Maximilian, which Wolsey 
favoured, or with I^uis XII, which her 
brother, Henry VIII, is believed to have I 
desired, Margaret determined to choose her j 
own spouse. On 6 Aug. 1514, within four ' 
months of the birth of her posthumous 8on, | 
Alexander, duke of Ross, she married Dou- , 
glas at the church of Kinnoul. The cere- 
mony was performed ])rivately by Walter j 
Drummond, dean of Dunblane, nephew of 
I^rd Drummond, justiciar of Scotland, the 
maternal grandfather of Angus, who had 
promoted the match. Such a secret could 
not be long kept. Margaret had already I 
shown her inclination by the eagerness with 1 
which she pressed the claims of Gavin Dou- ' 
glas [q. V.J, the uncle of Angus, to prefer- j 
ment, until he ultimately became bishop of , 
Dunkeld. She induced Henry VIII to write ' 
in his favour to the pope. Henry accepted 1 
the marriage after the met, as Angus was in 
the English interest, but he did not consent ! 
beforehand. The (]^ueen by her rash mar- 
riage with Angus alienated the other nobles, 
and the well-rounded suspicion that she and 
her new husband would support the influ- 
ence of England, strengthened the party 
led by Beaton, the archbishop of Glasgow, 
and Forman, the new archbishop of St. An- 
drews, who regarded France as the natural 
ally of Scotland. The privy council met 
and declared Margaret had forfeited the re- 
gency by marrying Angus. Lyon king-at- 
arms was sent to Stirling, where the queen 
was, to announce the for^iture and summon 
Angus before the council for marrying with- 
out their consent. The Lyon's request for 
an audience with ' my lady the queen, the 
mother of his grace our king,' was deemed 
an insult, and Lord Drummond struck him 



in the presence of the queen and Angus. In- 
stead of obeying the summons of the council, 
Angus forcibly deprived Beaton of the great 
seal. Gavin Douglas had ta.ken possession of 
the castle of St. Andrews, where he was 
besieged by Hepburn, the prior, one of his 
rivals for the see, and Angus went to his 
relief, but was compelled suddenly to return 
to the queen, who had been forced by the 
Earl of Arran and Hume, the chamberlain; 
to attend the council in Edinburgh. Al- 
though Angus maintained a nominal friend- 
ship with Arran and Hume, and even signed 
along with them on 1 5 May 1515 the new treaty 
of peace with England and France which 
Francis I had effected, the nobles were in 
reality as bitter rivals as the churchmen. It is 
reported as certain, says Hume of Godscroft, 
that Arran rejected the proposal of Angus that 
they should divide the government of Scotland 
between them, and urged him not to recall 
Albany [see Stewart, John, fourth Duke of 
Albany]. Albany landed at Dumbarton on 
18 May 1515, and was installed as regent in 
Edinburgh in the following July. Angus and 
Argyll placed the ducal coronet on his head. 
He was declared protector of the kingdom till 
the king attained his eighteenth year, and 
investea with the scejitre and the sword. 
The new regent at once used his power to 
curb the influence of the Douglases. He 
threatened to deprive the queen of her chil- 
dren, and Margaret wrote indignantly to her 
brother that * all her party had deserted her 
except her husband Angus and Lord Hume.' 
Both Albany and the French party, and 
Henrv VIH and the Scottish nobles inclined 
to him, were intent at this time to obtain 
possession of the young king. Albany sent 
four lords for tliis purpose to Stirling, where 
the queen was, but Mar^ret, attended by 
Angus and leading her children, came to the 
gate and refused them admission until they 
told their message, and when they asked for 
the children dropped the portcullis. Accord- 
ing to Albany, Angus had desired her to 
surrender them, fearing to lose his life and 
lands, and even signed a written protest 
affirming this. The queen herself offered 
that their custody should be committed to 
four guardians of her own choice, of whom 
Angus and Lord Hume were to be two, but 
this offer was declined, and Albany laid siege 
to Stirling. It seems improbable that the 
rupture between Margaret and her husband 
had yet reached the point of divided counsels 
as to the guardianship of the king, though it 
is not unlikely that Angus made a formal 
protest to presence his freedom of action 
should events be adverse to the queen. His 
conduct at this juncture was ambiguous. 
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In>tt'julof >liariii^r his witV-'s t«>rtuiu> In* with- Iluntly, Ar^ll, Arran, and Angus, as a 

drfw to his I states in lorfarshin'. I[r«K*- cilof ^^^j^t*ncv before he left, and the cusi 

cliiinl wlif'ii siiiiiinoiw'd by Albany tn aid theyoimgrkin^jwasjyfiven tofouroth»rrr 

liim in tli»* sir^»"t», but his hrothor Gt'orjr*' and The (iu«*on was not even allowed to > 

Lord Humr \v»'nt to Stirling and had an in- son. Meanwhile the abseure of Alhai 

terview with tin* qufM'n. Sho had Ix-en ail- the jealousy of the leading* Scottish 

vised, it was snid, by An^^us to >how the fn>e plav, and the attempt to remnoilt; 

youn^ kinjr on th«' walls of the castle with by sharing the regency failed. I>e la I 

the (Tiiwn and st-eptns in hope* of movin^r the Fn»ncri knight to whom Albany hi 

the bi'sit'f^iTs. The fi)rce of Albany wa-* toi> the custody of Dunbar, witli the* ott 

great to be n'sistcd l)y tlie cjueiMi. unaid»*d wanlt?n of the east niarche«, as a rejin;: 

eithiT }>y hrr husband or her bri^lnT. and tivf of his own and the French intere? 

Stirlini; snrrendiTed. Strict watch was kept, munlenMl bv Hume of Wfdderbiirn 

especially oviT the ]H'rson of tln'kini:. Mar- venge for the execution of the chief ' 

garet was n-nioved from Stirling to Kdin- Imnse, Lord Hume, the chamberlain c 

burgh, lMit,on the ground that h»-r time of bany. Dacre, the Enjrlish warden, and. ^ 

chibllK^aring was lUMir, wa-* allowi'd to go to himself were susjK»cted of complicitv 

Linlithgow, from which she escaped with death. (uHirge, the bn>th»T of Ans*'.i> 

Angus and a f»'W siTvants, protected by arrestedim the charge, and Arran n?ceiv» 

Hume with a small ^niard of * hardy, well- vacant otlice of warden, which would 

striking fellows,' to hrr husband*^ casth' of naturally fallen to Angus. The(jueen,tl 

Tantallon, aiul afterwanls to llLickadder. she had at an earlier period express»Kl h 

Thence she Ih'dto llarlntttle in Northumln'r- to l)acr».» as willing that Angus should 

laml, which she reachiMl on Sunday W Sept., thi» chief j)0wer, had now i»ntirtdv ch« 

and gave birth on th»* following Sunday to her vifws. Angus had broken his pro 

Marjraret Douglas, afterwarls rount<'« of instigated, as she thought, by Gavin Do 

JjiMinox.and mother of Darnh-v. Aecoitling as to his jomture lands. His connection 

to Lesley, Angus w:is not allowed to lie with the lady in Douglasdale, n daughters 

his wiff at Ilarbottle, for Diicre. the Lmrlish Laird of Traquair, was no lunger m 

warden, when h»' admittt'd th»' nue^Mi n-fused Though within the same kingdom, Angu 

to admit any man or womiin of Scots blood, the quoen had not met as man and wii 

At ^lorpetb, however, to which slie removi'd, six months. She wrote to Ilenrv sta 

sln' was joined by Angus and Hume. In though she did not ust^ the wi.>rd", tha 

A]»ril she went to London, but Annus and d«»si red a divorce. Henry knew bis sist* 

Ilum»* ri»1urn«'rl to S<'t)tland. Altliom^li for wrll to trust her. lf»* set his fac** residi 

a sbiM't lime put in ward at Inchiiarvi*'. ^L^•^in>»t \\\v ilivorcr", and botli \V«d^ev 

An^rus lutw I'TitiTiMl into frii-uilly ndjition-* Dacri* on his behalf wn)te to lu-r in uir 

with tb»'r«»p'nt. Ilf also enrrrspnnded with ])romisin^'' tt»rms. C'hadworth, a friar o 

hi" wil'»*. but lier al)sen<'e and tin* attra<-tions vant, was sent to remonstrati' with Ji»'r, 

of a buly in l)ou^la<dale had bejrun to cool Imt own * reported suspicious living* 

any alVt'ction tht-re bad been on bis sidf. In thrown in her teeth. A brief and in<ir 

Marcii lol7 slie ])r(sst'd the rejji»nt to allow riMMmciliation was effected lK*twe«'n her 

An^nis to come to her in En^daud. and Al- Au^nis, who rod*' in her company iiiti> 1- 

bany rejilied he luid ^Mv«'n leave but did nt>t burirh in October lolO, when .she wi-n 

think An^us willing to go. Vet, on lu*r re- ^isit her son. The dissension between Ai 

turn from Kn^dand, Angus at last m«"t her and Arran was now hastening to n ci 

at Landn-rton Kirk, n(Mir Berwick, on loJune and Angus thought it ]Mditic to ust» his 

I0I7. It cannot liave Immmi a happy meetin^r. «?* « ■'*'ifn of his dijrnity. Margar»'t, *m 

* The Enjrlishm»*n,* says Hall the chronicler. otluT hand, was already scheming tVir 

*smally him regarded.' His wile, one «)f divorce on which she had set her heart, 

whose objects in cominjr to Scotland wa^ to deeme<l it prudent, till the train was 

secure paym^Mit of tin? income s»'ttled on h«*r laid, not to hasten the ex]do>ion. Thwa 

at th»'ir marriajre, extorted from him, by the by her brother, she tunied in her extn'i 

aid of Tjord ]»acre and Dr. Majrnus, a writing to her oM adversary Albany. He wen 

by which he promised not to put away any of Kome in June IWO, and his gnrnt influ( 

tiie lands setth'd on her. Shi? had waittMl ,' with the j>ope was em]doyed in her sen 

for Albany's depart un* to France before set- j His agents prosecut«'d her cause, and 

ting foot in Scotland, but her hopes of luring , j>urse supplied the funds necessary foi 

restoHKl to the repency wen* disappointed. | suc(?<»ss. \Vhen he ri'turned to Scot lam 

Albany had procured tlie appointment of the IH Nov. 15:?1, the qu«HMi openly sided \ 

archbishops of St. Andrews and Glasgow, him against her husband. The enmity 



tween Angus Bud Arnin hud reallj reached 
the point of h civil war, all the more injurioua 
that it never came to adecisive battle. There 
were minor feuds, but the central one was a 
eonteflt for aupreme power between the two 
earls. Each had Uis pany nmon^the bishops 
and the nobles, and a certain local connec- 
tion, as in the eiril war of England, ma; be 
traced. The east and north favouredAugus, 
who held Edinburgh, of which he was at one 
time provost, an office he resigned in favour 
of his uncle, Douglas of Eilspindie. His other 
uncle, Gavin, was provost of St.Giles. Arran, 
with Glasgow as liis alrongholfl, dominated 
in the west. Of the bishops, St. Andrews, 
Dunkeld, Orkney, Dunblane, Aberdeen, and 
Moray; of the earls, Hun tly, Morton, Errol, 
Cramibrd, the Earl Marshi Glencoase, and 
Argyll, ee weU as the graat barons of Forfar, 
Rutnven, Glamis, Hay, and Gray, were for 
Angus, whose own strength lay now in the 
mi^and district of Scotland more than the 
bordere, the older seat of his ancestors. Arran 
Had on his side Beaton, the archbishop of 
Glasgow and chancellor, and the bishops of 
ArcyU and Galloway, the Earls of Cassilis 
and Lennox, Lords Maxwell, Fleming, Rose, 
and Sempte. In I51S Arran had tried to 
force an entrance into Edinburgh to secure 
the office of provost, and was repulsed with 
bloodshed on both sidtts. The capital itself 
was not free from partisan fights, in which 
the killed were generally men of birth, wliose 
deaths made blood feuds. On the last of April 
1520 Arran determined to expel Angus and 
bis partisans from Edinburgh. Angus nffereil 
to leave if unmolested, and his uncle Gavin 
tried to secure the mediation of Beaton. That 
prelate, protestingon hjs conscience he knew 
nothing of the matter, struck his hand on his 
breast. The rattline- of his armour under hie 
cassock gave Douclas the retort which be- 
came a proverb, 'My lord, I perceive your 
conscience clatters.' Sir Patrick Hamilton, 
Arran'a brother, would have effei^ted a truce, 
but the bastard Jamea Hamilton upbraided 
him with cowardice. The retainers of the 
rival earls then poured out of the narrow 
wyndsin which they lodged into the broadest 
part of the High Street, and a fierce fi^ht fol- 
lowed. Arran lost the day. Sir Patrick fell, 
it was said by the hand of AngnK,for which 
he was never forgiven by the Hamiltons. 
The earl and the bastard with difficulty es- 
caped across the north loch. Seventy-two 
corpses were left in the street, and the name 
of ' Cleanse the Causeway ' preserves the me- 
mory of the combat. William Douglas, prior 
of Coldingham and brother of Angus, and 
Hume of Wedderbiim came with eight hun- 
dred horse to Edinburgh before the struggle 
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ided, and the whole of Arraa's part.y 
xpelied. Tliough Airran still Imd an 
porters in the country, Angus had now tl 
control of the capital, and, as a mark of tri- 
umph, buried Lord Hume and his brother, 
whose heads had remained in the Tolbooth 
since their execution. But he failed to sur- 
prise his rival at Stirling in August. 

The arrival of Albany on 21 I\ov. changed 
the aspect of affairs. He called a parliament, 
deposed the officials Angus had appointed, 
and summoned Angus and the prior to an- 
swer for their conduct. The Bishop of Dun- 
keld was sent to the court of Henry VIII 
to protest against the intimacy of Albany 
witli the queen, which was so close as to give 
colour to the probably groundless charge of 
a guilty connection, Another unexpected 
change followed in the shift ing scenes of the 
Sccittitih drama. Angus in March went to 
France, or, as Pitscottie states with more 
probability, was seized and sent thither by 
Albany. He would scarcely have selected 
France as an asvlum, but one of the ru- 
mours which make too much of the history 
of this time points to sotae ostensible re- 
conciliation between him and Albany brought 
about by the queen, who was glad to be quit 
of his presence in Scotland on any terms. 
Angus was hospitably received in France, 
although, it is noted, he could not speak a 
] word of French, But he was treated as s 
parole, allowed freedom of move- 
otto cross the borders. He chafed 
and, after an unsuccessful 
attempt to pass through Picardy to Calais, 
succeMed in effecting his escape, probably 
by the Low Countries, and from .\ntwerp to 
Berwick, where, however, he did not stay, 
but went straight to the court of Henry VIII. 
Ha reached London on 2S June 15^4. In 
the preceding month Albanv, who had lost 
what ponulaiitvhe had by the failure of the 
siege of Warkjleft Scotland and relumed to 
France. The queen obtained the recognition 
or erection of her son, now a boy of twelve, 
as sovereign in the end of July, and for a 
short time herself governed under the influ- 
ence of Arran and Henry Stuart, a young 
lieutenant of the guard, son of Ijard Avon- 
dale, to whom she openly showed her affec- 
tion in a manner that alienated the nobles 
and disgusted her brother and his councillors. 
The Scots commons, with whom Angus had 
always been a favourite, also reproarfied her 
for her ' ungodly living.' The time was ripe 
for Angus to return to Scotland, and, aftflr 
making an agreement with "Woisey for an 
offensive and defensive alliance with Eng- 
land, and promising to do his utmost to avoid 
open quarrel with the queen and Arran, but 
T 
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with tlu' a!4?!iiraiioi> tlmt if they quarrelled the iKtace for two munthSyaiid imposrd 

with him hf shouhl have the assistance of conditions which the queen declined. 

Enplanrl, he left London onoOct. lo24. He then issued a proclamation at St. Xm 

was detained f«»r some weeks <m tin* Knfflish on 2') Jan. Io2o declaring- that the 

side of the honler hy the Duke of Norfolk, should be set at lil>erty, and summoi 

but AVolsi'v having urp'd that he flmuld l)e convention to meet at Stirling on t3 

allowed to pnuved, and his bn»ther Gef»r^, They also infonned Henry VIII of 

who had ^^one before him, remonstratinpf they had done. The convention of 

against further delay, he passed to Honcle, ling adj on me<l to Dalkeith, and endear 

his brother's home in Berwickshire, on 1 Nov. through Margaret to make terms wit 

From it he wnite a letter to the queen, pro- queen, but failing in this Ang-usandLt 

fessing amity and asking an interview. >lar- made a forcible entry into Kdinburgl 

garet returned it sealed as if unread, while called a parliament. l^»fore tliisparlia 

she had in fact lu.-rused and n"»eaU»d it. Its commenced business, on 23 Feb., the f 

contents harl Ihm.'u communicated t<iDr. Mag- had found it prudent to a^ree to an a( 

nus, the Knglisli ambassador at the Scotch modation witli her husband and his fri 

court, who ])raised it in a letter to Anirus Angus was admitted in the council r 

' as singularly well compose<l and couched gency, made a lord of the articles, and 

for the purpose.* Magnus hod be«>n sent by mised a place among the g-uordians 

Wolsey t«> win her to the Knglish interest, king, as well as on the committee foi 

and with a proposal that the young king posing of benefices. The edifying spec 

should marry the Princess Mary. Hut he was exhibited to the people of the y 

made little spred. At every interview she king opening parliament m person, A 

returned to the point that her husband, whom bearing the crown, A rran tho sceptre, 

she nicknamwl * Anguish,' should not be suf- Argyll the sword. But the queen w 

fered to come to or to stay in Scotland. For this ver^' time com.»sponding with AH 

a time Angus, who sliowed, doubtless under urging him to press on the aivorce. 

instructions from the FiUglish court, great the terms of her agreement with Angii 

forboanince, remained in I5erwickshire, but pulated that he was not to meddb* ' wit 

on 23 Nov., with Lennox, the master of Glen- wrson, lands, and goods even gif he i: 

caini, and the laird of Bucoleuch, he rode to husband until Whitsunday next.' She i 

the gates of Kdinbuiyh at the head of four seems to have lost a lingering hope that 

hundred hors«^men. They scaled the wall gus would consent to dissolve their man 

and burst the gate, and Angus proclaimed which would free him as well as herself 

from the cros-i his peaceabh* intentions and pn'ssed this upon him at several interv 

de-<ire to serve tin* king. Margaret, sur- She «'ven used her son as an ao-onr to 

rounded by u guard at llolyrood, rejdit'd ])y suade liim. Angus told Magnus that J 

firing cannon, which killed some too-curious had promised him boundless favours 

sj>»'et!itors, and by a ])roi'hnnation in the would consent to be divorced. Alth 

kiuir'-* natui^ (»rderiuLi" hiT husband to leave the jjuern and Arran,nswell as other nc 

iMliubiirgh. Fnwillinjr or afraid to use ex- were on the council of regency, thechie 

tr«'m»Mm>asure*5,he retired to Tantallon, while thority centred in Angus and Deatoi 

the (|u«M'n and her son removed from Holy- chancellor. In March Angus wa,s appo 

rood to tlu' castle. From Tantallon Angus lieutenant of the east and middle mar 

wrote for the aid Ilrnry VIII had promised, and did good work in jiutting down 

It was now due, as thecjutH'uhad commonced thieves of the dales, whose lawles^nes 

hostilities, lie then passed to the west to vived with the dissensions in the ce 

visit his ally Lennox, afterwanls, in the be- government. Mut the jealousy bf*twet»E 

ginning of the m'W year ir>25, to ^Melrose, and Arran had been only concealeil 1 

and t.ln»nce to St. Andrews. He there sue- time. Angus, I^nnox, and Argyll enl 

ceeded in eilei^ting a coalition with Beaton into a bond to defend eacih otherapiins 
the archbishop, Gavin Dunbar, bishop of enemies. Angus continued in close c 

Aberdeen, and John Prior of St. Andrews, i spondence with Henry VIIT, whose < 

who, although usually of the French party, aim then was to win over the young kii 

with the view of preserving peace, united his own and the English interest, and de 

at this juncture with Angus, Lennox, and j him from his mother's influence. Botl 

Argyll. They declined, at the queen's sum- mother and Angus spoiled instead of 

mons, to attend a council at Edinburgh unless I eating the future sovereign, 

mutual securities were given that Arran and '■ Parliament again met on 1 July anc 

Eglinton, the chief nobles of the queen's till 8 Aug. ; the queen refused to att 

party, and Angus and Lennox would keep alleging fear of Angus, but he replied 
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-protest that he never harmed her, and thdt I ported by the Kers and Lord Hume, defeated 
lie was ready to submit their matrimonial ! him on 18 July. Lennox, who was with the 
disputes to the spiritual lords. Arran came kin^, sat still on his horse, it is related, as 
to this parliament, and a curious device was an indifferent spectator. He had probably 
tried to share the power between the com- been privy to the attempt, and he now with- 
petitors. The king was to be placed under , drew from court and joined the queen and 
the guardianship of Angus and the Arch- ; Beaton at Dunfermline, where further mea- 
bishop of Glasgow till 1 Nov., of Arran and sures were concerted with the same object, 
the Bishop of Aberdeen till 2 Feb., of Argyll In pursuance of these Lennox, with a small 
and Benton, the chancellor, till 1 May, and band of horse, came to the borough muir of 
of Lennox and the Bishop of Dunblane till Edinburgh in August, and sent eight horse- 
1 Aug. But Angus got the first turn, and . men with eight spare horses to the town 
when the turn came for Arran, declined to for the king, but the arrival of the master of 
part with the custody of the king. A for- Kilmorris, who was sent with the news, was 
midable force assembled to compel him, under discovered. The king contrived Kilmorris's 
Arran, Eglinton, Cassilis, and other nobles, escape through the coining-house, but was 
at Linlithgow, where they were joined by unable to accompany him. James was now 
the queen, the Earl of Moray, and the Bishop placed in stricter ward, under a guard headed 
of Ross. Angus advanced with the king in by George Douglas of Pittendreoch and the 
his train to Linlithgow, and his opponents abbot of Holjnrood. Lennox, whose party 
dreading a charge of treason declined to fight. | was on the increase, assembled a force of 
Arran with the queen fled to Hamilton. The . upwards of ten thousand men, and advanced 
Earl of Moray and the northern contingent j by Linlithgow towards Edinburgh. He was 
made terms, and returned with Angus to met at the ford of Manuel bv Arran, who 
Edinburgh. On 12 June another parliament almost alone of the great nobles now sided 
met, in which Angus, in the absence of his ; with Angus, and before the engagement 
opponents, had his own way. The king had ended Angus himself came up. Though their 
now reached his fourteenth year, and aa van- numbers were little more than half those of 
tajje was taken of this to declare null all their opponents, they won a complete victory, 
omces granted in his name, and to assert i Lennox himself fell, lamented oy the king, 
that he was of age to exercise the royal au- and even, it is said, by Arran his uncle. The 
thority. This put an end to the existing , king, who was in the rear, under the charge 
privy council, and a new one was nominated j of George Douglas, showed signs of favouring 
of Angus and his confederates, Argyll, Mor- the party of Lennox, when Douglas said to 
ton, Lennox, and Lord Maxwell, with the him, * Bide where you are, sir ; for if they get 
Archbishop of Glasgow and the bishops of hold of you, be it by one of your arms, we 
Aberdeen and Galloway. Angus and the will seize hold of you and pull you in pieces 
archbishop still retained the guardianship, , rather than part with you. Angus at once 
and while, with a prudent policy, Arran, ' advanced on Stirling, which surrendered. 
Lord Hume, and the Kers were gained by Beaton fled in the dress of a shepherd, and 
the abandonment of processes of treason, the the queen was forced to submit to part with 
chief offices of state were filled by the Dou- her lavourite, Henry Stuart, as a condition 
glases and their friends. Archibald of Kil- of being allowed to remain at Stirling. On 
spindie was made treasurer, Crichton, abbot 20 Nov. she came to the opening of a new 
of HoljTood, privy seal, Erakine of Halton parliament. Angus and the king met her at 
secretary. Beaton was ordered to deliver Corstorphine, and conducted her to Holy- 
up the great seal, and Angus became either rood, where she remained over the new year, 
in this or the next year chancellor in his At this time Beaton, a subtle diploma- 
room. Though these changes were carried tist, feeling he could not oppose Angus with 
through in the king's name, they were really success, made terms. This pacification was 
against his will. He was guarded with great against the advice of some of his own kin 
strictness, but succeeded in making a secret and his English allies, who distrusted Bea- 
bond with Lennox, his favourite among the ton. Magnus, after relating it to Wolsey, 
nobles, who from this time separated from reports his opinion of Angus, * He is gentill 
Angus, to do nothing without his advice. The and hardy, but wanteth slcill in conveyance 
king was taken by Angus to the south to sup- of grete causes, unless the same be done by 
press the border tliieves, but when at Melrose, some other than by himself.' The queen 
Scott of Branxton appeared with two thou- having insisted that Henry Stuart should 
sand men, and, assertmg that he knew the be allowed to return to court, which was re- 
king's mind better than Angus, made a daring fused, went back to Stirling, and Beaton 
attempt to carry him off. But Angus, sup- followed her. 
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Anirvi-i was in.>\v trfr to maki* smenil ex- " a proclamation was issued in theking^»iLiii 

]u«ditii«ii< t«) th»' ri'ni'Uvr parts of the king- with the advice of his brother, Beatnn. & 

dom, with the view f»fas.'»i-rtiiiir the law and the Earls of Arran, Kglinton, Moray, a 

restoring «>rder. lie seems always in these other?, forbidding Angus or any Douglas 

to have t:ik»'n the king as a -ynib**! of autho- come within seven miles of the royal i^en?" 

rity and the 1m 'st means (»f keeping him under b«*cause * they had spoilt the realm for tb 

liis <«wn eye. AVe hear of them first in the own profit.' The nobles were summoneii 

north, where he put an end to a feud between meet the king at Stirling on :?9 June a 

the Leslies and the Ft)rhe>. and then, mon* accompany him to Kdinbiirph. On 9 Jul; 

than nnce, in l-VJ? an^l loi*?^ in Liddesdale proclamation was issued at P-dinburgh t 

ami the lH.»rder>. hunting the fr».'ebootersfr>m bidding any one to converse with Ang 

their mountain lairs. <.)n one occasion lie his brother, or his uncle 011 piin of dt^a 

hung fourteen ami carrie<i twelve as hostages Dunbar, the king*s tutor, and now archb:*«I: 

besides those >lain in the field. Kxtermina- 1 of Ci la sgow, was appointed chancellor in?t- 

t ion was the only rt-medy fnr this disease, of Angus, and Lord Max well jirovost of E'l; 

On 1 1 March lojs the (iu«-en at last obtain»Ml, burgh in place of Douglas of Kilspindie. .\ 

through the help of Albany, a divorce from gus was ordered by the council to live no! 

the Cardinal of Ancona. ap]Kunted judge by of the Si)ey, and send his brt>tlier George a 

Clement VTL Tlw decree does not state on his uncle Kilspindie as hostages to Ed 

what gnumds it proceeded, probably becaust^ burgh. Insteadof comply iiig he fort ifi»Hl hi 

none could l>e stated. TluMissert ion of Lesley self at Tantallon. At u meeting of pari 

that a priordivtinM' to which Angus constMited ment in t>e])tember, Angus, liis brother a 

had been granted by TM-aton as archbishop oi uncle, and his kinsman. Alexander Dm 

St. Andrews is extremely improbable. Though mond, were tritxl and forfeited for rreus^ 

Angus M-ems to havi^ Iwen willing to make They declined, though offered a B:af(*-coTidn 

gn.'at c«>uces>ions t(» the queen, there was one to appear, but Angus sent his secretary, B 

p>iut on which he would never yi^ld, the lantyne, to protest against the trial. T 

validity of their marriage. His infidelity if lands ofAngus and his adherents were diviil 

pleaded would have been met by recrimi- among the chief nobles. Thus, with ban 

nation, but it is forgotten that this was no any opp»sition, the young monarch acc<» 

ground of divorce by the canon law. IJis plished a coup d'6tat which at last mndeli 

alh'ged pre-contract to a daughter of Lord master of his kingdom. He was less succe 

Hume is not proved. lie gave the stronge^^t ful in reducing the strongholds of Anc 

j)nu'tical I'vidence that he never consented Tantallon twice resisted a siog^.' headi^i 

to a divorce by n'»t niarr^'ing again till after the king in person, who at the «econd -i^ 

tln' (iiieen's death. h>st his artillery and the chief comraar.f 

Toward^ the end (»f March or V»eginning of of that arm, David Falconer, by n surjiri 

Ai>ril tlie (jUt'CTi, who had been some time Angus chivalrously returned the kinir ni' 

bel'nn- si-eivtly married to Henry St uart. and of the guns and the master of the artill*' 

wjis liviu'i witli liini at Stirlinir. was besiejxed Coldiu'diam Priorv, which had been tak 

by her s(»n. She was compelled to surrender in the interval between the two siejros, w 

and ask pardon fnr her new husband <m her recovered by Angus. For several months l 

knees. Lesley relates this as having occurr«'d conflict w«'nt on without deci^vo result, a 

at l-Miidjurjrii. not Stirling, but it is difhcult hostilities were interrupted by more than 

to believi* the (jueen was th«»re in possessi(m attem])t at reconciliation. At last, on a 1 

of the castle of the capital, while she had newal of the truce with Kngland for fi 

always maintained a hold on Stirling as part years, it was made a condition that Tnntail 

of her dower lands. Nor dot»s he mention should be surrendered, but that lTenr\''s i 

the presence of Angus, but it seems almost ceiving Angus in England should not 

certain that Angus and not James was tlu' deemed a violation of the truce, and that 

chief author of the siege; for within a few the forfeiture was remitted it was tobeai^ 

weeks James took refuf^e with his mother at submission, and at the request of Ileni 

Stirling, con<lone(l her marriage by creating Angus now returned, towards the end 
her new spouse l^ird Methven, and actively ' May lo30, to Berwick, and though he we 

engaged in ass«»rting his own power bv fhe so ^aras to trust himself alone on a vi-iit 
proscription of Angus and the Douglases. ' James, and confirmed the surrender of Ta 
From Stirling he wrote to Henry VIII that ' tallon, the king would not carr^-out lii.sj«i 
a projected expedition by him and Angus to | of the treaty, and Angus returned to En 

the borders was put off, and that the dissa- land. FurthtT efforts of Henry to procu 

his pardon were equally unavailing, for Jam 



tisfaction of part of the realm and the coun- 
cil with Angus was the cause. On 19 Juno 



demanded not only xhe removal of Ang 
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£rom the borders, but also the restitution of 
Berwick. Henry treated this as a declara- 
tion of war. Angus was summoned to the 
English court., given a pension first of a thou- 
.sand merks, afterwards 1,000/. a year, in return 
for which he took the oath of allegiance to 
Henry as supreme lord of Scotland, and pro- 
mised the services of himself and his friends. 
Henry on his side engaged not to make peace 
unless Angus was restored. From 1629 till 
1542 Angus lived in England, sometimes on 
the borders, when preparing for or engaged 
in raids upon Scotland, but lor a longer period 
in or near London, where he was hospitably 
treated by Henry VHI. One interesting 
episode in his exile was the romantic fate of 
his daughter, Margaret Douglas [see Dou- 
glas, Lady Margaret]. Henry vIII was 
«ble to do nothing towards the restoration 
of Angus. He was too much engrossed with 
his own personal and political aims to press 
the war with Scotland. His object after the 
fall of Wolsey was to tempt his nephew to 
break with the church of Rome and become 
his ally in the struggle with the pope. Angus 
took part in several border raids between 1529 , 
and August 1533, when a truce for a year 
was concluded. In May 1534 peace was 
made for the lives of the two sovereigns and 
one year longer. By a separate agreement 
Oawmills, a small fort in Berwick, which had 
been held by the Douglases in the English 
interest, w^as given up to the Scots, and An- ] 
giis's residence in England was sanctioned. 
Henry after this renewed attempts to pro- j 
cure the restoration of An^us, and his efforts 1 
were backed by the French king. But James 
would listen to no petitioners however power- 
ful on behalf of the Douglases. He had sworn 
that they should never return while he lived. 
The past history of the family justified his 
suspicion, but the conduct of Ang^s himself 
might perhaps have allowed an exception in 
his favour. Instead of mitigating, the Scotch 
king increased his severity to all that bore 
the hated name, or were in any way con- 
nected with it. The uncle of Angus, Archi- 
bald Douglas of Kilspindie [q. v/], was dis- 
missed when he presented himself to the king. 
On 14 July the master of Forbes, husband of 
a sister of Angus, was tried, condemned, and 
executed for attempting the king's life with 
a culverin at Aberdeen, and also for aiding 
and abetting Angus. Three days later Lady 
Jane Glammis [q. v.], another sister of An- 
gus, was burnt at the stake. James Hamil- 
ton, the bastard of Arran, was beheaded on 
a similar charge of conspiring with Angus. 
*Few escape,' wrote Norfolk to Cromwell, 
^that may be known to be friends to the 
Earl of Angus or near kinsmen. They be 



daily taken and put in prison. It is said that 
such as have lands of any good value shall 
suffer at the next parliament, and such as have 
little shall refuse the name of Douglas, and 
be called Stuarts.' In the parliament of De- 
cember 1540 the forfeiture of Angus and his 
friends was sealed with the great seal and the 
seals of the three estates, because, as the record 
expressed it, * the manor of tratories suld re- 
main to the schame and sclander of them that 
ar comyn of tham, and to the terrour of all 
uthers. The principal baronies of Angus were 
by the same parliament annexed to the crown. 
But the two chief enemies of Angus soon died. 
Queen Margaret died after a short illness at 
Methven. It was reported that on her death- 
bed she begged her confessor to beseech the 
king 'that ne wold be good and gracious to 
the Earl of Angus,' and asked God's mercy 
that she had ' afendit with the said earl as she 
had.' Two years later James himself died, 
distracted with grief at the defeat of Solway 
Moss. He too was said when dying to have 
declared, * I shall bring him [Angus] home 
that shall take order with them all. But 
this story, which we owe to Calderwood, 
after Angus had redeemed his character for 
patriotism, is not to be implicitly credited. 

The death of James led almost immediately 
to the return of Angus on terms which his 
brother George negotiated with the regent 
Arran and Cardinal Beaton. On 16 Jan. 
1543 a proclamation was issued, restoring 
their estates to both brothers, and in March 
their forfeiture was rescinded by parliament. 
On his return Angus was made a privy coun- 
cillor, and took an active part, in the treaty 
of peace with England, as well as that for 
the marriage of the infant Mary Stuart to 
Edward, prince of Wales. On 9 April 1543 
Angus himself married, for the third time, 
Margaret, daughter of Kobert, lord Maxwell. 
Of this marriage he had more than one 
child. Their birtn alienated his daughter, the 
Lady Margaret, who in the next year mar- 
ried Matthew, earl of Lennox, with the con- 
sent of his father and Henry VIII, on the 
condition of Lennox promising to be faithful 
to the English interest. Lady Lennox had 
counted upon inheriting her father's title and 
estates, but on the death of his own children, 
who all died young, he passed her by in an 
entail which settled them on his heirs male. 
The marriage of Lennox to the Lady Margaret 
had important political consequences. Len- 
nox, bred in France, was summoned to Scot- 
land by Mary of Guise, the queen-dowager, 
and Cardinal Beaton to support the French 
connection, but from this time he became the 
most devoted, indeed, with the exception of 
Glencaim, the only steadfast adherent of the 
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English inttTrst anuni;: tlu« .St'f)tcli nobles, which burnt Leith unci part of Edinbiirjrl 
Angus am 1 tliul )ou«rlust.'S])hiyed a piirt which, and on its return wasted the coast of Ht 
although it has found ativocatc'S, fiinuot lK»al- and the Lothians, Merse, and Tt^viotdh'.- 
togt;thfTd(;ffinhsl. Their rest oratitui was due not excepting the lands of Angus, whic 
to IlHiiry VIII, and their original disposition, Henry wll is said to liave speeiidly dwiiv 
grouudtNl upon sound policy, was to favour to be laid waste, wjis the tiirning-poiiit i 
the Kuglish alliance; but when Henry VIH the shifting conduct of Angus, lie no^ 
began totrrat the Scottish nation asrnemies, embraced heartily the patriotic caust'.aiiilo 
they gradually turned round and joined, at 13 July 1544 was appointed lieutenant * 
first doubtingly but in tlu» end lirmly, the Scotland south of the Forth. In this cajt 
pitrioi ic side. In June 104:? Angus attended city he proved himsf.df u valiant commamle 
a ceu«'ral council of the nobh»s at Stirling, more than once inciting by his example :iij 
where Arrant he regent was dejH)sed in favour stirring up by his words the faint-ueartt 
of the queon-dowager. and a privy council regent. AVhen Ix^siegingCoMingham Pri«ir 
appoint <n1 of throe I'arls, of whom he was Arran, ahirmed at the approach of an En; 
one, three lords, three bisho])s, and three glish army, was ready to abandon his &iri 
abbots. Shortly after Angus was appoint t*d guns. Angus saved them at gT>.»at person 
lieutenant-general. This change in the go- risk, declaring that his honour and life shoa 
vemnient did not last, imb-ed Arran never go together. Wh».*n Arnin hesitati.»«i to r 
surrendered his authority. When Angus venge the incursion of Sir J^alpli Kvers ar 
marclnnl to the bord«'rs as if to o])pose the Sir J?ryan Latoun in the Merse, complai: 
Knglish, he did nothing I'llrctual, an<l was ing of want of sup])ort from the nobU 
distrustj'd by th«' Scots borderers as still in Angus told him it was his own fault, ai 
the English int«Test. (hi i> Sept. the infant exhorted him to wipe out th»? accusatiim 
Marv' Stuart was crowned by Cardinal IW- cowardice as he himself would that of Tri- 
ton at Stirling, and in November the queen- cherv,not by words but by deeds. Thi:^ w 
dowager held a parliament at that town, not a mere boast, and when the En^rli 
whiles Arran held another in JOdinburgh. knights, after desecrating Melrose AbU- 
Cardinal IVaton succeeded in n.-conciling cjinie with their forces to Ancrum ^b? 
the queen and the regent. Angus continued they were met an<l signally ilefeat^d by t 
to oppose Arran, and entered into a boud for regent. The honours of tlie field were ^ 
mutual aid with his kin and fri»Muls at Dou- all awartled to Angus. He had oommeuc 
glas. The regent now took up arms against the battle gaily by wishing lie had his gi 
the l)ouirlM>es. He i>sne(l a warrant com- hawk on his wrist when a lit'ron flew avn 
manning Angus to s»ud away Sndler, the lln* Held. After the victory it was rep-irt. 
Irlnglish envoy, who was then at Tantallon, that Henry reproaehed him for deserting 1 
but was sav«'d from ox]»ulsi()n by his recall, benefactor, when he exclaimed, * What ! 
Angus also ]»ri]iared for war. In .Tanuary our brother-in-law ofl'ended l.»ecause I am 
ir)44 he took ])OSN<'Ssiou c»f LiMth, while his good Scrott isli man, b»'cause I have n^^veii^i 
brother (J eorge lay at Mnsselbureh threaten- the defacing of the limbs of my anoestors 
ingthe capital with a considerable ff>rce, but Melrose up<jn Iial]>h I\vers !' Little km*^ 
Gi'orge was driven oil* by the Karl of 15oth- KingHenry the skirts of Kirnstable "amou 
well, and Angus was forced to submit. At tain iuDoiiglasdale^. 1 can keep myself the 
a conference at (Jreenside Chnpel.near Kdin- fp»m all his Knglisli ho>t.' 
burgh, it was agreed that Angus shi)uhl as- Francis I sent him in a{rknowUHlgnient nfi: 
sist the reg«Mit against the Knglish, and give bravcrvtheorder r)f St. Michael, a gidd cdU: 
sureties for his conduct. Notwithstanding, and four thousand crowns. At a parlinu:»*i 
Angus wnite shortly after this to Henry VI ll held in Stirhngin the following June, Ang 
a.'^suring him he was still faithful to his in- and his lu-other, along with other noliir 
terests, and begging for an army. Tn April signed a bond ]>ledging themselves to invai 
Arran reduced ( Ilasgow, which had been for- Knghmd. A raid was made acivss the hnpl 
tified by Lennox, and Angus having gone in July, but without any important acti'^ 
thither to intercede for hi.s brother George, Strange as it may seem. Angus and tl 
whose life as one of the hostages was in l)(»uglases wito still corres])onding wi: 
danger, was seized and sent as a prisoner Henry VI II, assuring him of their desire fi 
first to Hamilton and afterwards to Hlack- the marriage of Maiy to Kdward and t'l 
ness Castle. H«' was released on the a|>- peace; but as little heed was given to the 
proach of Hertford's first expetlition in spring assurances as they deserved. Angus, now « 
along with his brother and Ijord Maxwell on active member of the Scottish privy counci 
a pn)mi.«H} to raise them followers against the . signed in ir)4(> the act of parliament whic 
English. The savageness of this expedition dissolved the treaty of peace and marriaj 
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"with England. It does not appear that he 
took any part in the religious conflict, the 

Srelude of the Scottish reformation. Per- 
aps residence in England ma^ have inclined 
him towards the reiormers' side, but he did 
not attempt to protect them. On the other 
hand, he had no love for the Scottish hier- 
archy. Beaton had never been his friend, and 
he probably regarded his assassination with 
equanimitv, obtaining one of his benefices, 
the rich aobey of Arbroath, for his natural 
son George, usually called the Postulant. 

After the death of Henry VIII the pro- 
tector Somerset renewed the Scotch war with 
a larger force, and Angus commanded the 
van in the battle of Pinkie on 10 Sept. 1547, 
when the Scotch suffered a defeat almost as 
signal as at Flodden. The only exception to 
the general discomfiture was due to Angus, 
whose pikemen, forming in line at the be- 

g'nning of the engagement, drove back the 
n^lish horse : but the archers broke his ranks 
while executing a fiank movement, and the 
regent and his troops, who were in the centre 
of the Scottish army, were seized with panic. 
Angus complained bitterly that he had not 
been supported by them. Their flight lost 
the day ; but Somerset did not follow up his 
victory, and Angus escaped to Calder. Next 
year he made some amends for the loss of 
tinkie by defeating Lord WTiarton, who had 
invaded the western marches, and driving 
him back to Carlisle. In June he was present 
at the parliament which agreed to the mar- 
riage of Mary Stuart with the dauphin, and 
sanctioned her being sent to France. In the 
desultory warfare, which continued till the 
peace of 1650, Angus took no prominent part, 
though he is mentioned in a trench despatch 
as engaging in a skirmish on 13 Dec. 1548 at 
the head of fifty lancers and two hundred 
li^ht horse against Luttrel, the English cap- 
tain of Broughty Castle. On the accession 
of the queen dowager to the regency, which 
Arran reluctantly yielded in 1554, Ang^s 
obtained a writing under the hand both of 
the queen dowager and the young queen that 
her general revocation was not to aft'ect the 
re-grant of his estates on his return from 
England in 1547. With the new regent he 
was not on good terms. He joined the barons 
in remonstrating against the proposal to im- 
pose a tax for tne payment of mercenaries. 
When he came to Edinburgh to attend the 
council in 1554, he was accompanied by a 
band of a thousand men, though such retinues 
had been expressly prohibited. On the keeper 
of the gate requesting him to check his dis- 
orderly followers, his reply was a jest : * 1 must 
put up with much more myself from the Dou- 
glas lads who enter my bedchamber, whether 



I will or no,' while as he passed his men he 
muttered the significant hint, * Sharp whingers 
are good in a crowd.* Mary of Guise having 
reproached him with coming in armour, he 
said,with the same mixture ot'jest and earnest, 

* It's only my old dad Lord Drummond's coat, 
a very kmdly coat to me ; I cannot part with 
it.' When ordered to place himseli in ward 
in the castle, he came, but still attended by 
his followers. The constable remonstrated, 
saying his orders were to receive only three 
or four attendants, and Angus replied, * So 
I told my lads, but they would not go home 
to my wife Meg without me.* He accord- 
ingly rode off* home with them to Douglas, 
taking a protest that he had presented him- 
self according to order at the castle. 

On the way home he remarked, * The Dou- 
glas lads are nice lads ; they think it is good to 
be "loose and lievand*" (i.e. free and living), 
which became a proverb on the borders. With 
the same humour, when the queen dowager 
proposed to create Huntly a duke, Angus 
told her, 'If he is to be a duke [duck], I 
will be a drake ; ' and when she urged that he 
should give her the custody of Tantallon he 
vouchsafed no reply, but, speaking to the 
hawk he was feeaing, said, * Confound the 
greedy gled, she can never have enough.' The 
queen refusing to understand, and still press- 
ing her request, he burst out at last, * Yes, 
madam, why not ? All is yours now. But 
I will be captain of it, and shall keep it for 
you as well as any man you can put in it.' 

He survived till the middle of January 
1557, when he died at Tantallon, and was 
buried at Abemethy. On his deathbed, Hume 
of Godscroft relates, one of his servants said: 

* My lord, I thought to have seen you die lead- 
ing the van with many fighting under your 
standard,' to which the earl replied by Kiss- 
ing the crucifix and saying, * Lo, here is the 
standard under which I shall die.' The cha- 
racter of Angus has been very difierently 
drawn by English and Scottish historians, 
and among the latter by adversaries and 

Partisans of the house of Douglus. These 
escribe him as treacherous ana ambitious, 
intent, like his predecessors, on maintaining 
the interest of his family, which he preferred 
to his country. Those praise his courtesy, 
good temper, bravery, and patriotism. When 
the narrative of his life is impartially fol- 
lowed, what is most conspicuous is that his 
talents were improved by experience, and 
that his character was strengthened by ad- 
versity. The young and handsome courtier, 
who showed little capacity for business and 
timidity, if not lack of courage, in action, 
acquired skill in the management of men and 
affairs, and became an able and brave com- 
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maiider. Hy nature mild, he learnt the art souage of Glasgow, lie had, however, been 
of iK)inted sp-Hich, yet retained the power of refused letters testimonial by the oommifr- 
keeping antf making friends. A turn of dry sioncr, whose decision was confirmed by the 
humour, derived from his grandfather M^ell- general assembly in March 1570. Fiuther 
thtj-Cat,' came out ])rominently in old age. objections were raised against his appoint- 
Ile was conscious of some of his defects, and nient by the kirk of Glasgow, but he was at 
in passing the tomb of James, the seventh length allowed possession on 23 Jan. 1671 
earl, at Douglas, was wont to say, * Shame j A quaint account of his examination for the 
for thee, we took all our fairness [of com- benefice is recorded in BannatyneVJomnal' 

Elexion] an<l feebleness from thee.' But he (1H()(5, pp. 311-13), where it is stated th»t 
ad inherited also qualities of his more vi- * when ne had gottin the psabne buike, after 
gorous ancestors, their courage and adroit- j luking, and casting ower the leiv€*s thereof 
ness. It is not possible to deny that he played | a space, he desjTit sum minister to mak the 
a double part towards Henry VIII, and did ^ prayer for him; "for,** said he, "I am nm 
not decide to aid his countrymen until their | vseci to pray."* Having been detected in 
cause was gaining, but his conduct when ho sending money to the queen's party, then 
became a patriot did much to restore the holding the castle of Edinburgh, Douglas 
popularity his house had lost. It requin?d I was *tane and send to Stirvelingto be kept* 
rare ability and wisdom to preserve the for- on 14 April 1572, and at the same time *alsn 
tunes, and indeed the litV, f)t a leading noble it is rejwrted that he suld have betrayed the 
in the age of Henry VIII and James V ; and lord of Mortoun ' (lA. pp. 334-6). According 



Angus stands, not ^ indexed in the first, but 
high in the second rank of the men of his 
time and country. 



to another account * the person was wairdit 
in the castell of Lochlevin * (Historie and 
Life of King James the Sext, p. lOI). But 



[Besides the family histories, which beciime this is probably incorrect, as on 25 Nov. 
more trustworthy in the life of this wirl, Gods- , \Tu'2 a commission was appointed for the 
croft for characteristic aiiocdotos. Sir W. Fraser j trial of Douglas * now remaining* in ward 
for documents, the contomporary histories of within the castell of St irveling.' He was re- 
England and Scotland throw much light on the stored to his place on the bench on 1 1 Nov. 
life of Angus. Of modern historians, Miss Strick- ' ] 578, the king having commanded him * to 
land's Lives of Mary Tudor and Lady Margaret ^^^^^^ ^^j ^^^^ residence in his ordinar place 
Douglas, and Brewers Henry VIII are specially ^^ sessioune.* On 31 Dec. 1580 DougUs 
^**^^»^^^*'l '^" ^- ' and the Earl of Morton were accused before 

DOUGLAS, ARCllIHALD if. lo(>i=<), the council by Captain James Stewart, who 
par>on of Cilasgow, younger brother of Wil- was shortly afterwards created the Karl of 
liam Douglas of Whittingham, and grand- Arran, of * heigli treason and foreknawlesre 
son of John, s<*cond earl of Morton, was of the kinp's murt hour' (iV/. pp. 180-1). Hear- 
parson of Douglas prior to 13 Nov. lotM, , ing of ^lorton's commitment, Douglas tied 
when ho was appoint^Ml an extraordinary , from Moroham Castle to England. He wa?> 
lord of session in the ]»lact* of Adam Both- degraded from th<' bench on 26 April 1.>S1, 
well [(1. V.', bishop of Orkney. With his kins- and a decree of forfeiture was pronounced 
man, Jam»'s, fourth earl of Morton, he was | against him on '1^ Nov. following ( Acta Pari 
concerned in the murder of Uizzio in March iii. 193, 196-204). Though Elizal)eth refused 
1506. Douglas lied to hVance, but a few , to send him back at the request of James's 
months afterwards, through t lie intervention ministers, Douglas was for some time de- 
of th(> French king, he was allowed to return | tained in a kind of custodv- He, however, 
to Scotland, where he successfully negotiated gained Elizabeth's favcmr by disclosing his 
the pardons of the other conspirators. There transactions with Mary, and through the in- 
seems to be but litth^ doubt that he took part fluHuce of Patrick, nuister of Gray, and Ilan- 
in the plot for the murder of Darnley in the dolph, the English ambassador, he was at 
followingyear, but n<» proceedings were tak«'n length enabled to return to Scotland. On 
against him at that time. On '2 June I068 1 Mav l.')86 an act of rehabilitation was 
Douglas was appointed an ordinary lord of passed under the great seal restoring Dou- 
session in the place of John Lesley, bishop of glas, but at the same time containing a pro- 
Ross. In September 1570 he was sent to the | visi<m that if he should be found guilty of^the 
Earl of Sussex to congratulate him (m his murder the act should have no effect. On 
victor^', and *to talk of the stabilitie of the '1\ May he rect'ived a pardon for all crimes 
king and regents auctoritie ' {Historie and \ and treasons committed by him, except the 
Life of Kiuy James the Sext^ 18:^5, p. 64). ^ murder of Darnley, and five days after, on 
Some time before this Douglai* hodl)eenpre- , 26 May, he was tried for that murder. It 
sented by the regent, Murray, to the par- , was charged in the indictment that both 
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John Binning and the £arl of Morton, who , earldom on his father's death when only two 
had been executed for the murder in June ' years old. His uncle and guardian, James 
1661, had declared that Doufflas was actually Douglas, earl of Morton [q. v.], obtained his 
present at the blowing up of Damley's lodg- ; infeitment in the estates as his father's heir in 
ings in Kirk of Field, and it was moreover 1669, notwithstanding the claim Margaret, 
iisserted that while perpetrating the crime 1 countess of Lennox, as heir general of her 
Douglas ' tint his mwlis ' (lost his slippers), father, the sixth earl, again made, as she had 
which being found upon the spot the next done after her father's death. WTien Queen 
day, were acknowledged to be his. The jury I Maiy came of age in 1664, she confirmed in 
unanimously acquitted him, but there are his favour the charter by James V in 1 647 to 



■strong reasons for supposing that the trial 
was a collusive one, and that its only object 
was the exculpation of the prisoner. Accord- 



the sixth earl, and on 13 May 1665 Morton 
obtained a renunciation of the claim of the 
Countess of Lennox and a ratification by her 



ing to Moyses, Douglas was * absolved most husband and her son Darnley of the entail by 

shamefully and unhonestly to the cxclama- the sixth earl, under which his ward, as heir 

tion of the whole people. It was thought male, was entitled to the Douglas succes- 

the filthiest iniquity that was heard of in | sion. As a consideration for this concession 

Scotland ' {Metnoirs of the Affairs of Scot- Morton and the young Angus bound them- 

landy 1766, p. 108). Spotiswood asserts selves to support the marriage of Mary to 

that the acquittal was obtained by the pro- Darnley. 

curement of the prior of Blantyre for private When Morton left Scotland, after Kizzio's 

reasons (^History of the Church of Scotlandj murder in 1666, the Earl of Atholl suc- 

1861, ii. 343 -4). But as Douglas returned ceeded him as tutor of Angus; but on his re- 

to Scotland virtually as an agent of Elizabeth > turn next year Morton resumed the g^ardian- 

to James's court, the matter was probably ship. Angus studied at St. Andrews under 

arranged before his return. Having been fa- John Douglas, provost of the New College, 

vourably received by James, he was sent back afterwards archbishop. When only twelve 
to England as an ambassador of the king, and ' he carried the crown at the first parliament 

appears to have contributed to the condemna- of James VI, and signed the rolls of its pro- 

tion of Mary, * having discovered several pas- ceedings by which the confession of faith 

sages betwixt her and himself, and other ca- was confirmed. The influence of his uncle 

tholicks of England, tending to her liberation : secured his early education in the principles 

which were made use of against her majesty of the reformers. In the parliament of July 

for taking her life ' (Memoirs of Sir Jaines 1670 he voted for the appointment of Len- 

Melvil of Halhill, 1736, pp. 348-9). In 1687 nox as regent, and next year again carried 

he was dismissed from this post upon the arri- the crown at the parliament which met in 

val of Sir Robert Melville in England. On Stirling. On the death of Mar, who succeeded 

13 March 1693 Douglas was deposed for non- Lennox in the regency, Angus supported his 

residence and neglect of duty from the par- uncle, who became regent, and with him he 

sonage of Glasgow, which he resigned 4 July appears to have resided. In January 1 573 he 

1697. The date of his death is unknown, but was appointed member of the privy council, 

it appears that he was alive at the beginning of and on 12 June married Lady Mary Erskine, 

the seventeenth century. He married Lady daughter of the late regent. In October he 

Jane Hepburn, the widow of John, master of was appointed sherifl'of Berwick, and in July 

Caithness. Frequent allusions to Douglas of next year lieutenant-general south of the 

-are made in the * Calendar of State Papers Forth, an oflice which naturally fell to the 

relating to Scotland,* 1509-1603, 2 vols. head of his house when in favour with the 
[Bninton and Haig's Senators of the College , government. A quarrel between him and his 

of Justice (1832), pp. 125-8; Uew Scott's Fasti uncle, the regent, as to whether he should 

Ecclesise Seoticanffi (1868), vol. ii. pt. i. pp. 2-3 ; have this oftice was made up by the good sense 
Pitcairn's Criminal Trials in Scotland (1833), ! of both. From August 1575 Le was actively 

vol. i. pt. ii. pp. 95, 142-54; Arnot's Collection engaged in its duties. The confidence felt in 

and Abridgment of Celebrated Trials in Scot- hjm is shown by his correspondence with the 



land (1785), pp. 7-20; Robertson's History of 
Scotland(1806).iii. 32-3,415-20, 424-7 ;Laing'8 
History of Scotland (1804), i. 23. ii. 17, 55, 331- 
836, 337-9; Register of the Privy Council of 
Scotland, vols, i-iv.] G. F. R. B. 

DOUGLAS^ ARCHIBALD, eighth 
Eakl of Angus (1666-1688), was only son 
of David, seventh earl,'and succeeded to the 



English wardens, and was justified by his 
endeavour to keep the peace in the districts 
which his ancestors had done so much to re- 
duce to order. The submission made to him 
by a number of the smaller lairds of the border 
in November 1576 proved his judicious ad- 
ministration. In May 1 577 he was appointed 
warden of the west marches, in succession 
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to Jjonl Maxwell, and Ix'fore the end of the out. Randolph left Scotland ; Mar, his onlj 

vear steward of Fife and keeper of P'alkland ally among the nobles, became reconciled 

Palace. On Mortnn'a removal from the re- to the court ; and proclamations were issued 

gency in 157H, Angus stooil by his uncle, against Angus, who, however, evaded pur- 
who destined him to be his heir, and had a ' suit. On the execution of Morton he cros9t;d 

n^al affection for him, addressing him in cor- the border from Uawick and took refuge at 
res|)ondence as his s<m. lie was one of the ^ Carlisle. He then went to London, wherft 

nobles who signed the discharge or indem- he was hospitably received by Elizabeth and 

nity to Morton. He did not attend the her ministers. Among the other exiles there 
council until Morton's return to power, when i were two natural sons of Morton and Hume 

he was ap])ointed lieutt?naut-generul of the of Godscroft, the historian of his house. He 

king. He marched with an army from Stirling became at this time a friend of Sir Phihp 

against thenobles who opjjosed Morton, but at Sidnev, who communicated to him his 'Ar- 

his suggestion refrained from an engagement, cadia,^ still in manuscript. He is said to have 

In 1579 he took part in Morton's measures studied the political institutions of England^ 

aguin.stt he Ilamiltons, the hereditary enemies but his ccmdiict was more in accord with the 

of the l)ouglaM»s, and was a member of the lesssettlt»d constitution of Scotland. AN'ben 

convention at which they were forfeited. He the raid of Kuthven effected a change in thead- 

aftervvardsled the forcf which took the castles ministration of Scotland in August 1 5S2, and 

of Hamilton and Draffen, and was present in put the Earls of Mar and Gowrie at the head 

the convention of August and the parlia- of affairs, Angus came to Berwick, and, recelv- 

mcnt of Octol)er 1579 which ratified Morton's ing a pardon in the end of September, crossed 

acts. On Morton's final fall from jH)wer the border. He came to Edinburgh in Octo- 

in the following year, Angus was present ber, was rec<mcile<l to the king, and allowed 

at the privy council and refused to vote for to bury the head of Morton, still fixed on the 

his imprisonment. His petition to the king Tolbooth. His forfeitun? was not, however, 

to make up an inventory of Morton's estate rescinded, which prevented him from sitting 

was granted, and he was exempted, at the in council, but ne exercised considerable 




sent from Edinburgh to Dumbarton, but his ; had never forgiven the authors of the Kuthven 
force was not snthcieiit. Lord Kothes, whose raid for seizing his person, refused or delayed 
daughter he had married after the death of to caII a parliament, and entered into secret 
his first Avife, tri^nl t(^ pprsuadt^ him to sub- negotiations with the French anibassadi»r,l'e- 
mit to th<' king, but li«' (b'clineil unless hos- | nelon, and with the Duke of Lennox, theu 
tag«'N wfn'^iven l'<ir liis per>onal safVty. He in I'rance, to free himself from their control, 
w^ent, howtiv<*r, to Ivlinbiirgh and was well , In June ir>8.S he succeeded in thisby tlie aid 
receivi'd by James, but deemed it prudent to of Colonel Stewart, tlu' captain of his guard, 
remov<^ the ])rinci])iil eiiects of his uncle and g(ung to St. AndreAvs placed himst»lf 
from Dalkeith and Aberdour to Tantalhm. in the hands of the Earls of Montrose, Craw- 
Short ly after he was ordered to place himself ford, and Iluntly. Angus and l^ithwell 
in wanl north of the Spey or at Inverness, j intended to intercept him, but arrived too 
and, not having complied, was dechired guilty 1 late, and were ordered to disband their forces, 
of tnmson, and or<lered to deliver up Tan- Angus saw the king and attempted to effect 
tallou, Cockburns])atli, and Douglas. He | a reconciliation, but was (ordered to go to his 
now engaged in active correspondence with ! own residence. He returned accordingly to 
llandolph, the English envoy, in a plot for Douglas, but in the])arliament held in Oct<>- 
the release of ^lorton, and would not have i ber the Earl of Arran was now all-powerful, 
shrunk witli this object from slaying his chief and Angus, instead of beingrestored to favour, 
enemies, and even seizing the king's person, was directed to ])ass north of the Spey and 
In February lo-^^l he att(^nded, under a safe- remain there during the royal pleasure. He 
conduct, a meeting of the estates in Edin- \ obeyed, and went to Elgin in winter, where 
burgh, but discovered by int»?rcepted letters he was well received by the gentlemen of 
a plot, to which his wife was a])arty, against 1 Moray, who promised to defend him against 
his own person, devised by the Earl of Mont- , Huntly, the King's lieutenant in the north, 
rose. Leaving Edinburgh by night he rode to | Tbe administration of Arran did not give 
Dalkeith and sent his wife home to her father, satisfaction to any class, and specially alien- 
Ilis plots with Randolph continued, and he | ated the leading presbyterians, now becom- 
favoured the invasion of Scotland by an ing politically influential, by requiring the 
English force, but their schemes were ^Dund general assembly to pass a resolution con- 
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demuing the raid of Ruthven. The nobles 
who had been concerned in it thought the 
time ripe for another coup cCitat^ and though 
their intrigues were auspected and Gowrie 
apprehended at Dundee, Glamis and Mar 
succeeded on 17 April 1584 in seizing the 
castle of Stirling. Ansus, who had already 
come south to Brechin, joined them and sum- 
moned his vassals to meet him. But the 
success of the rebellion, for such it really was, 
was momentary. Several of those expected 
to take part in it hesitated. The king col- 
lected a force of twelve thousand men, and the 
lords, including Angus, unable to cope with 
it, fled from Stirling across the border to 
Ber^'ick. Hume of Argaty, who had been 
left in charge of the castle of Stirling, sur- 
rendered without conditions on 25 April and 
was executed. Archibald Douglas, formerly 
constable of Edinburgh, was taken prisoner 
and shared the same fate. Gowrie also, though 
he had attempted to make terms for himself, 
and was distrusted by Angus, was tried for 
treason and beheaded on 2 May. A parlia- 
ment hastilv summoned towards the end of 
that month restored episcopacy, and another 
in August forfeited the nobles who had taken 
part in or favoured the seizure of Stirling. 
Angus was attainted and his estates for- 
feited on 22 Aug. Elizabeth at this junc- 
ture supported the exiles, who represented 
the English as opposed to the French interest 
in Scotland, ana the protestant as opposed 
to the catholic party. At Newcastle, to which 
Angus and other of the Scotch exiles went 
from Berwick,they were joined by JamesMel- 
ville and other leading presbyterian ministers. 
Melville had come at the request of Angus, 
and Mar set on foot a presbyterian congreffa- 
tion in that town, and wrote a declaration 
setting fortli the abuses of the episcopal church 
in Scotland. Angus was a zealous presby- 
terian, and the ministers regarded him us their 
best ally. Melville describes him as * Good, 
godly-wise, and stout Archibald, earl of An- 
gus.^ A series of negotiations and counter- 
negotiations between the different parties in 
Scotland and the English court occupied the 
year from the autumn of 1584 to the winter of 
1585. Arran felt the necessity of dissociating 
himself from the charge of complicity with the 
papists, who were then busy with the plots 
which culminated in the Armada. He had a 
personal interview with Lord Hunsdon, Eliza- 
beth's envoy, on the borders, and the Master 
of Gray was sent as his agent to England to 
give assurance of the desire of James and his 
advisers to be on good terms with f]lizabeth. 
With this was couj)led a request that the 
exiled Scottish lords should remove from 
Newcastle to Cambridge. Arran was spe- 



cially afraid of the influence of Angus, and 
there was even a suspicion, though the evi- 
dence is not altogether trustworthy, that his 
life was threatened. 

The queen ostensibly complied with the 
re<juest of Arran and An^us, and his fellow- 
exiles came south in February to Norwich^ 
and in April to London. When there, they 
defended themselves to the satisfaction of the 
queen from a charge made by Arran, which 
Bellenden, the lord justice clerk, had been 
sent to urge that they were plotting against 
the life of James. Elizabeth, and the able 
diplomatists in her service, knew that these 
lords were her real friends, and could be 
trusted better than Arran. Sir Pliilip Sid- 
ney came to them with an assurance of her 
* good affections.' A plot w^as devised w^hich, 
though it did not include the deposition of 
James, aimed at the overthrow of Arran 
and the restoration of the banished lords to 
the government. Its chief authors were 
Walsmgham and Sir Edward Wotton, am- 
bassador to Scotland. Angus and his con- 
federates Mar and Glamis were reconciled 
to Lords John and Claud Hamilton, who 
had been also driven from Scotland through 
enmity to Arran, who had taken possession 
of the Hamilton estates. Tlie Master of Gray, 
with objectsof his own, joined in the intrigue, 
and so did Bellenden after his return to 
Scotland. In October Lord Maxwell raised 
the standard of rebellion on the borders, and 
on the 17th of that month Angus and the 
other banished lords returned to Berwick, 
where they were met by Wotton. They 
marched rapidly, raising troops by the way, 
to Lanark, where tliev were joined by the 
Hamiltons and Lord Maxwell. On 2 Nov. 
they issued a proclamation from St. Ninians, 
close to Stirling, declaring they had only 
come to release the king from the domina- 
tion of Arran. Arran, who still retained his 
ascendency, issued a counter-proclamation ; 
James also tried his personal influence on 
the Earl of Bothwell, one of the leaders of 
the opposite party. But Arran had few 
friends. The presbyterian ministers were to 
a man against him, and carried with them 
the citizens of the towns. Of the leading- 
nobles, only Crawford and Montrose still 
supported tne king. The surrender of the 
town on the 2nd was followed by that of 
the castle of Stirling on 4 Nov., almost 
without a blow, and with the single condi- 
tion that the lives of the nobles on the king's 
side should be spared. James had an inter- 
view with Angus, Hamilton, and Mar, re- 
stored their estates, and placed the govern- 
ment in their hands. The office of chan- 
cellor was offered to but declined by Angus, 
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aiid it was conferred on Secretary Maitland. ' the same year he married Jean Lyon, daugii- 
In April 1586 he was made warden of the 1 ter of Lord Glamis and ^dow of Robert 
western marches, and in November lieu- . Douglas the younger of Loclileven. Ang^4 
tenant-general with command of the forces bore the sceptre in the foUo'wing parliament 
on the border. The ministers and strenuous in July 1587, the crown being carried by th« 

Sresbyterians among the laity were much , king's kinsman, the young duke of Lennox, 
isappointed that the presbyterian form of In this parliament he obtained a ratification 
churcii government was not restored. The of the lands and honours of Morton which 
Melvilles and Calderwood, the church his- > his uncle had entailed on him, and the title 
torian, attribute this to the lukewarmness of of Earl of Morton was conferred on him in 
the nobles, who when their estates were re- ! October, but he held it so short a time that 
stored cared nothing for the church. Angus is it is seldom given him. Both in this and the 
treated by these writers as a conspicuous and ■ following year he acted vigorously in the ad- 
solitary exception, * to whose heart,' says , ministration of the border, doing justice on 
James Melville, Mt w^as a sore grief that he i the border thieves, and taking part with. lamea 
could not get concurrence with the presby- in person in an expedition against Lord Max- 
terian form of church government.' There is I well, which ended in his capture. But his 
no doubt he was the most zealous presby- health broke down, perhaps through these 
terian among the nobles. But the dispute exertions, and he died at Smeaton, near Dal- 
was not so simple as is represented by pres- keith, on 4 Aug. 1588. His body was buried 
by terian authors, nor was the maintenance at Abemethy, but his heart- bv his owti wish 
of episcopacy due only to the selfishness of at Douglas, perhaps one of the latest examples 
the nobles. The king's favour for that form ' of that singular custom. He was only thirty- 
of government in the church was avowed, three, and his death was at the time attributed 
The English queen also supported it. It had by the superstitious to sorcery. One poor 
a large portion of the people, especially in woman was arrested on suspicion, but not 
the north, on its side. Its opponents asso- condemned. Another, Agnes Sampson, who 



ciated their advocacy of presby terianism with 



was burnt some years later for witchcraft, 



views hazardously near republican principles, actually confessed to putting an image with 
Anffus expressed his views in a conversation the letters A. D. upon it into the fire, but said 
with his retainer and biographer, Hume of she did not know the letters referred to Angus. 
Godscroft,upon a sermon John Craig (15 12?- It appears to have been really due to con- 
1600) [q. V.J, one of the few moderates of the sumption. He had no children bv his first 
clergy, had preached against Francis Gibson two wives, and a posthumous child of his 
of IVncaitlanil, who had insisted on thelimi- ' last wife being a daughter, the estates and 
tations of the royal authority and the duties title of Douglas passed to Sir William Dou- 
of subjects on the point of religion. He in- glas of Gleuborvie,the heir male of the eighth 
dicated to Hume his distrust of all his col- • earl, those of Morton to Douglas of L(.>ch- 
leagues, and ended by saying: Mtodknoweth ' leveu. James VI used to call Angus 'the 
my part I sail neglect nothing that is possible ministers' king,* and they have so loaded him 
tome to do, and would to God the king knew I with compliments as almost to excite sus- 
my heart to liis weal and would give ear to it.* | picion of their truth. He was, according to 
This is not the language of a strong man. Calderwood, * more rt^ligious nor anie of his 
He was in fact of a weak constitution, phy- I predecessors, yea, nor anie of all the erlis in 
sically, and more fitted to be led than to the countrie much beloved of the godlie.' 
be a leader. But he wjxs a good figurehead , But Archbishop Spotiswood, a contempo- 
for the presbyterian party. In the spring rary and more impartial writer, corroborates 
of \')S7 he was placed in ward at Liiilith- ' the testimony of the presbyterians, and de- 
gow, it is said on the accusation of Arran, scribes him * as a nobleman in place and rank, 
who had then come back to Scotland. But so in worth and virtue, above other subjects; 
nothing came of this, and he was present at of a comly personage, affable, and full of grace, 
the curious scene of the riding of the parlia- a lover of justice, peaceable, sober, and given 



ment from Holy rood to the castle on 15 May, 
wlien James, who had now attained majority, 
coupled the rival nobles two by two as a sign 



to all goodness, and which crowned all his 
virtues, truly pious.' Hume of Godscroft 
speaks of him not only with the panegyrical 



of their reconciliation and his own character 1 language he a])plies to all the Douglases, but 



as a peace-maker. Angus went with Mont- 
rose, a curious conjunction, for Montrose __, _ ___„ 

was suspected of a liaison with the second luabie for the lifo of this earl. " Sir W. Fraser's 



in terms of strong personal attachment, 
[llumo of Godscroft's History is specially va- 



wife of Angus, Lady Margaret Leslie, from 



Douglas Book adds some documents. The Privy 



whom he was divorced in 1587. In July of Council Records, James Melville's Diaiy, and 
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•d's aad Spotiswood's Histories of the 
ich of Scotlaqd are the best coiilomporary 
learlj contemporary sources: McCpbbs Life 
^.ndrcw MelriUn; and Burton'B Hiat.of Scot- 

M. M. 

DOljaLAS, ARCTTTBALLi, Earl of 

iKDB (lem-l&V,), theeldeat son of Wil- 

eleventb earl of Angiig and first mar- 

' Dougla* [q. t.}, by his tiret wife, 

I Hamilton, duughter of Cluud, lord , 

was bom in 1609. Id h (Charter of 

barony of Hortaide or Wnudell, granted 

im and bis father In Jiine 1613, he is 

led IjOrd HoiieliM, Master of Aiigua,aDdit 

ihe title of Earl of Ang-us, which became 

D hie father's elevation to the marquisato, 

.lly knowa. In 1628 he 

, ae Stuart, second daurhler 

;, duCe of Lennox, Charles I being a 

r contract. Two yeara 
and did not return he- 
tho latter end of 1633. In May 1636 he 
appointed a member of the privy council 
BOtland, and was present at the mf^ting- 
m December of that year at which the use 
of the new seirice-booli was sanctioned. Ilis 
sympalhieB, however, were believed to lis 
with the covenanters, for when the Duke of 
Lennox was sent to enforce the i;se of the 
service-book, Angus was chosen to treat with 
him. Yet when the royal pmclamation was 
issued commanding the use of the book, the 
order was made with the approval of Acgus. 
On the final suppresaion of the book he was 
one of those members of the privy council 
-who addressed a letter of thanks to the king. 
Judged by lus vacillation in this matter the 
tmA would seem to have had a large share of 
tliat spirit of irresolution which vros the chief 
jeharacteristic of the political careers of his 
lulf-brother and nephew and the third and 
fourth dukes of Hamilton. He was appointed 
mn extraordinary lord of session 9 Feb. 1631, 
knd not long aflerwardssigned the covenant. 
But when the covenanters prepared to take 
tbe field, he led the country. He returned 
in ISll,when he appeared in parliament, and 
his right to ait oa a peer's eldest son being 
questioned and decided against him, he was 
turnedout, together with some others of the 
aune rank. At the general assembly sum- 
August 1643 he waa elected one 
nissioners appointed to further the 
cause of the corenant tn England, and at the 
same time lie was put on the special 
sion which was to meet the comm 
sent to treat with the assembly by the Eng- 
lish parliament. In 1646, on the death of 
his younger brother Lord James (or William) 
Douglas [q. v.] in action, Angus was ap- 
pointed to the eommand held by him as 



ofthect 



colonel of the Douglas reg'iment in France. 
He held this post tiB 1653, when he resigned 
it in favour of his brother George, but it does 
not appear that he saw any active service. 
The greater portion of these years he spent 
at home in Scotland, though he took no pro- 
minent pnn< in public affairs till the omval 
of Charles II in Scotland iu 1650, when he 
became a member of the committee of estates, 
and was among those appointed to make 
preparations for the king^ coronation. At 
that ceremony he officiated as high chamber- 
lain, and in the following April he was 
created Earl of Ormonde, Lord Bothwell and 
Hurtaide, with remainder to the heirs male of 
his second marriage with Lady JaneWemyss, 
eldest daughter of David, second earl of 
Wemyas, his first wife having died 16 Aug. 
1646, in her thirty-second year. At the 
assembly which met at Edinburgh, and after- 
wards at Dundee, in July 1651, the earl took 
a leading port, in the opposition to t he western 
remonstrance ; but after the departure of 
Charles II to the continent he retired into 
private life. He was fined 1,000/. by Crom- 
well's act of grace in 1654, though it was 
Btoutiv alleged on his behalf by the presby- 
tery that he was a true protestant. 'I^ij 
accounts kept by his wife, which are still 
preserved at Dunrobin, show that he resided 
m the CsnongBle or at Holyrood Palace till 
his death, which took nlace 15 Jan. 1656, in 
the lifetime of His father. He was bliriod 
at Douglas in the family vault in St. Bride's 
Church. By his first wife Ormonde became 
the father of one son, James, who succeeded 
his grandfather as Marquis of Douglas. By 
Lady .Taiie Wemyss he had a daughter who 
became the fourth wife of Alexander, first 
viacouiit Kingstoun, and two sons, the elder 
of whom, Archibald fq. v.], succeeded him 
in his title, and in l66robtained a new patent 
creating him Earl of Forfar, The widow of 
the first Earl of Ormonde, who outlived him 
sisty years, was married in 16B9 to George, 
fourteenth earl of Sutherland, whom she abo 

[Fraser's Douglas Eook. ii. 433^ Douglas 
and Wood's Peerage of Scotland, i. Hi ; Alton's 
Life of Alexander HenderBoii ; Bai Ilia's Letters, 
roU, i. and ii. ; Hiffbdl'sLwEiMM-viisea fruiiGe. 
ii. 318, errs in stating that Lord O. Douglas im- 
mediately flnceeeded Lord James in the commaad 
of the Scots regiment.] A. V. 

! DOUGLAS, ARCHIBALD {d. 1667), 
I captain, was in command of the Royal Oak 
I when the Dutch Meet under De Ituvter ad- 
' vHuced up the Medway to Chatham in 1607. 
I He conducted the defence of his vessel with 

great courage, and when advised t( 
I fused, saying, ' It shall never be told that a 



I 

I 
J 
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Douglas quitted his post without orders/ | sessed the baronies of Bothwell and Wandeli 
The ship was set on fire, and her commander, in Lanarkshire, but resided chiefly at Both- 
remaining in his place till the end, perished . well Castle. He built the modem edifice on 
in the flames. There is no evidence that ! a site near the old castle on the banks of tlie 
Douglas was a naval officer. It is remarked Clyde, and he is said to have utilised manj 
by Cliarncx^k ( Biog. Nav. i. 291) as a singular of the stones of the old building for his new 
fact that no iHjrson of Douglas's name officially fabric. lie died on 23 Dec. 1/12, and wts 
appears as having held any command in the ' buried in Bothwell Church, where his coun- 
navy prior to the revolution, and lie suggests tess, who survived till 1741, erected a mono- 
that Archibald Douglas was probably aland ment to his memory. He left a son, Aichi- 
officer.and was sent from the shore with a de- bald, who is noticed below, 
tachment of soldiers to defend the Royal Oak. [Actsof the Parliaments of Scotland; Calendir 
By a warrant given under the royal sign- of Treasury Papers ; Eraser's DongUs BookJ 
manual, 18 Oct. 10<)7, the sum of 100/. was H. P. 

given to^-l)ouglasrelictofCaptam DOUGLAS, ARCHIBALD, second EiEi 

glas, «itt,ly slam bv the Dutch at Chatham. I ^^ ^ (1093-1715), son of Archibald 

I'emple (3/.;;i.>tr.,n.41) says: Isliould have i)ou^ia«,first^arl [q. v.],and his wife, Robin* 
been glad to have seep Mr. Cowlev before he L^^^^aA, was bom on 25 May 1693. Inhb 
died celebrate Captain Douglas s ieath. | ^^^,y ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ J^ ^.^^^ ^^ ^^ 

[Lechard's Naval Hist, of Enghind, p. 589; AVandell, and Queen Anne about 1704 granted 
Chamock. us above ; Humes Hist, of England, to him a yearlv pension of 200/. to assist his 



p. 603, ed. 1846; Gent. Mag. new ser. xxxiii. 
394.] A. V. 



education. In 1712, on the death of his father, 

he succeeded as second Earl of Forfar. In 

DOUGLAS, ARCHIBALD, first Earl the following year, though only twenty yean 

OF Forfar ( 1653-1712), scm of Archibald, : °^ 2,^^^^^^ T^^ appoint^ colonel of the 10th 



earl of Ormonde [q. v.], by his second wife. 
Lady Jean Wi'myss, eldt'st daughter of David, 



or Huff regiment of infantry. In 1 71 4 he was 
sent as an envoy extraordinary to the court 



s<.condearlofW;'mVs,,,andprina8onof\VilI ?f Pn««"». ""J he petitioned Queen Anne 
liam,eleventh.ftrl of Angus and first marquis ; |" *''"♦ ^^^^ fornayment of arrears both rf 
of Douglas [q. v.], was fom on 3 Mav 1«53, »[>« F-n^'i «na<le to his father and also of 
and in less ttin two years was left fatlierless. I *"?* "'"^'' 1% ^T ' '^T*l''*"* together to 
He should have inherited the titles of Earl ' )^^'- ' "^^'j^,^^ ^ays at the same time thirt 
of Ormonde. Lonl Rothwell and Ilartside J ■" '^ "Jl^f >' ^/«[ri'l%''« '>'^ ™" '"♦" d'** 
which his father ol.tnined for him.s..lf and thj "il^"? ^'\^'- I» ! ' \\\,^7,'^ ''%» }'"^: 
h..irs mal- ..f his second marri.ip. during the j""^ '" ^ ''™>' r'"^''' ,>?>• the Duke of Arpll 
\ ■ c i- /M 1 Tf • vj ♦^i 1 • If^r quellinG: the rebellion in Scotlan<l. and 

hrwi soioiirn ot ( liarles 11 m N'fitljind in ; * ^ . .1 i • • 1 , V,i -r 

li.-i i» . *. 4.1 1 4'^*,v4'/M «i -,.4. wa.-^ present at the clecisivo combat at Sherm- 

l(>i)l. Jiut. owin<r to tht' cleleat ol ( harlosat • ioxt 1 1 i- i.i 1 / 

Wor.u.st«- an.l th^ .■stablishi.ieut of the Cm- ' "''"' }^ {"''- Y'T" ''" /™?t* '*™'''''-' ''I'] 
mouw.-alili th- patent was never completed, f.slamed am.-rtal wound. He was removed 
and the title of Karl of Ormonde was never ' " St.rl.ng and djed hereon 3 Dec. lie was 
home bv either fatherorsou After theUe- buned in BothwellChurch and a monument 

. .• • 1 1 . , 1 . 1 .) fx . erected to his memorv. As he died unmar- 

storation, however, bv patent datt'cl 2 Oct. . ,,. ^.^, j,,, , i-o, - , v* «** « 

i.- „ ^ 1 i^ *,.„i„„ T.^„^i ,,r irr.r^»r. ' "0(1 1 he title of Karl of l:«orfar became extinct, 

le kinfrcToat^'d Doufflas harl oi rortar, ,,. ^ . ,. . i-i.iir..ji 




an active part in bringing over the Prince of ■ 
Orange at tlie revolution in 1G88, and servi-d ' DOUGLAS, AKCHIHALD, third Mar- 
dilig«'ntly in the parliaments of the reign of ql' is and first Duke of Doug ij^a( 1(594-1 701), 
AVilliam III. Ilis wife, Robina, daughter of i the youngest and only surviving son of James, 
Sir William Lockhart of Lee, was one of the i second marquis of Douglas [q. v.], was bom 
ladies of Queen Mary, and one of her majesty's in 1694. When only six years of age he was 



most valued friends. Forfar w^as one of the 
lords of the trtja-^ury ; but at the union of the 
kingdoms in 1707 he was obliged to resign 
that post. Queen Anne promised him an 
(^(luivalent, and until it was obtained gave 
him in compensation a yearly pension of 300/., 
but no other post was given him. Ho pos- 



left by his father's death under the care of 
tutors, who looked well after his interests. 
They obtained for him the title of Duke of 
Douglas by patent from Queen Anne, dat^ 
10 April 1703, which also conferred on him 
the titles of Marquis of Angus, Earl of Angus 
and Abemethy, V iscount of Jedburgh Forest, 
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and Lord Douglas of Boncle, Preston, and 
Roberton. His estates were erected into a 
dukedom, and as they were encumbered the 
queen conferred on him two pensions of 400/. 
and 500/. per annum. When the Act of 
Union was passed in 1707, protest was made 
on his behalf that the treaty should not be 
to the prejudice of his hereditary privileges 
of giving the first vote in parliament, carrying 
the crown on state occasions, and leading the 
van in battle. At the close of the last Scot- 
tish parliament Douglas bore the crown from 
the parliament house to the castle of Edin- 
burgh, where the regalia were deposited. 

During the rebellion of 1715 Douglas raised 
a regiment in support of the reigning house. 
He was appointed lord-lieutenant of Forfar- 
shire. At the battle of Sheriffmuir he was 
present on the staff of the Duke of Argyll, 
and charged at the head of the cavalry as a 
volunteer. He maintained his loyalty also 
in 1745, though his castle was on that oc- 
casion occupied by the highlanders on their 
return from England, and sustained consider- 
able damage at their hands. In 1725, in a 
fit of jealousy, he killed his cousin. Captain 
John Iter, while his own guest at Douglas 
Castle, and was obliged to conceal himself in 
Holland for a time. He showed such eccen- 
tricity of manner as to suggest doubts of his 
sanity. His treatment of his only sister, 
Lady Jane Douglas, is described in another 
article [see Douglas, Lady Jane]. He liad 
been much attached to her, and, not wishing 
to marry himself, had offered to make hand- 
some settlements upon her in the event of 
her marriage. On hearing of her secret mar- 
riage and the alleged birth of twin sons he 
cut off her allowance, refused to believe in 1 
her children, and refused to see her undc^r cir- 
cumstances of great cruelty. He is said to 
liave been under the influence of dependents 
acting in the interest of the heir male ap- 
parent, the Duke of Hamilton. It is reported 
that when his sist-er was waiting at the castle 
gate a servant, whose advice he weakly asked, 
locked the duke into a room, and kept him 
there until Lady Jane had departed. 

In March 1758 Douglas married Margaret 
Douglas, of the family of Mains, and descen- 
ded from the earls of Morton. She was a 
beautiful and an accomplished lady. A year 
after their marriage a separation took ^lace, 
the duke makingone condition of her receiving 
an alimentary allowance that she should not 
attempt to see or speak with him save by Iiis 
invitation. Within a few months, however, 
theywere reconciled, and lived together after- 
wards until his death. The Duchess of Dou- 
glas made it the main business of her remain- 
ing lifetime to redress the wrong done to 



Lady Jane. She prevailed upon the duke to 
investigate the circumstances of the case for 
himself, which he did at much expense and 
pains. In the end he was satisfied, expressed 
passionate remorse, revoked the existing en- 
tail of his estates, and settled them upon his 
sister's surviving son, whose claims were esta- 
blished by the famous Douglas cause [see 
Douglas, Aechibald James Edward]. 

Douglas could neither read nor write well, 
as he confessed to William, second earl of 
Shelbume, afterwards first marquis of Lans- 
downe, who paid him a visit at Holyrood 
House in Edinburgh, and who records a few 
particulars about his appearance (Lord E. 
FiTZMAURiCE, Life of William^ Earl of Shelr 
bumcy i. 10). During the duke's time Dou- 
glas Castle was destroyed by fire, and the 
present edifice was partially built by him 
from plans prepared by Robert Adam [q. v.], 
which have never yet been fully carriea 
out. He died at JEdinburgh on 21 July 
1761, one of his dying requests being that he 
should be buried in the bowling-green at 
Douglas. He was, however, interred in a 
vault in the parish church. The Duchess of 
Douglas survived till 24 Oct. 1774. Tra- 
dition pictures the duchess as travelling about 
the country with an escort of halberdiers. 
She commemorated her own share in securing 
the Douglas estates to her nephew by be- 
queathing certain lands to her brother's son, 
Captain Archibald Douglas, to be called the 
lands of Douglas-Support, and the possessor 
of which was to bear the name of Douglas, 
and as his arms the conjoined coats of Douglas 
and Mains, with the addition of a woman 
trampling a snake under her feet, and sup- 
porting in her arms a child crowned with 
laurels. 

[Proceedings in the Douglas Cause ; Fniser's 
Douglas Book ; Patten's History of the Rel>el- 
lion.] n. P. 

DOUGLAS (formerlv Stewart), AR- 
CHIBALD JAMES EDWARD, first Baron 
Douglas op Douglas (1748-1827), son of 
Colonel (afterwards Sir) John Stewart, baro- 
net, of Grandtully, and Lady Jane Douglas 
[q. v.], was bom on 10 July 1 748. His mother 
dying when he was but five years old, and 
while his father was an inmate of a debtors* 
prison, he was brought up by Lady Schaw, a 
friend of his mother, and after her death by 
the Duke of Queensberry, who bequeathed 
to him the estate of Amesbury in W iltshire. 
But his best friend was his aunt Margaret, 
duchess of Douglas, wife of his mother's 
brother [see Douglas, Archibald, first Duxb 
OF Douglas]. 

Douglas was educated at Rugby and West- 
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minster. On the death of the Duke of Douglas 
(1761 ), the tutors appointed by his uncle at 
once had Douglas served heir to the estates. 
But the services were disputed by the heir 
male of the family, the Duke of Hamilton, 
though without success. Failing to obtain re- 
duction of these services, the Duke of Hamil- 
ton raised the question of the birth of Dou- 
flas, alleging that he was a spurious child 
see Douglas, Lady Jane]. The * Douglas 
cause,' originated in the court of session in 
1762, occupied the Scottish law lords for 
five years, when on 15 July 1767 the court 
was equally divided in opinion, and the cast- 
ing vote of the lord president (Dundas) was 
given against Douglas. The formal decreet 
of the court embodying the judgment is con- 
tained in ten folio manuscript volumes, com- 
prising in all 9,676 pages. The judgment of 
the court of session was so uni>opular that 
the president's life was threatened. Douglas 
appealed against it to the House of Lords, and 
ODtained its reversal in February 1769, when 
be was declared to be the true son of Ijady 
Jane Douglas and the rightful heir to the 
Douglas estates. This decision was the signal 
for great rejoicings and tumultuous uproar, 
especially in Edinburgh, where a mob col- 
lected, demanded a general illumination in 
honour of the event, and, shouting * Douglas 
for ever ! ' procet^ded t o wreak vengeance on t he 
houses of those lords of session who had given 
an adverse vote in the case. The lord president 
and lord justice clerk (Miller) w«'re .sp«»ciully 
singled out ; most of their windows were 
broken, and attt»mptswere made to break into 
their houses. Similar attf'utions were paid to 
the houses of the Duke of Hamilton's friends 
and of any who n'fused to illuminate. Tliis 
was continued for two nights, and tlie mili- 
tary had to be called out. 

When settled in the Douglas estates 
Douglas did much to improve them, and he 
continued the building of Douglas Castle, 
commenced by his uncle, but preferred Doth- 
well Castle as his residence. He was lord- 
lieutenant of Forfarshire, and sat in parlia- 
ment for that county. In 1 700 he was created 
a British ])eer, with the title of Lord Douglas 
of Douglas. He married, first, in 1771, Lady 
Lucy Graham, daughter of William, second 
duke of Montrose, who died on 13 Feb. 1780 ; 
and secondly, on 13 May 1783, Lady Frances 
Scott, sister of Henry, third duke of Buc- 
cleuch, who died in May 1817. By his two 
wives he liad eight sons and four daughters. 
Four of his sons predeceased him, and of the 
other four three mherited his title in succes- 
sion, but of the whole eight none left issue. 
Of the four daughters, who all married, only 
one left issue, the Hon. Jane Margaret. She 



married Henry, lord Montagu, second son 
of Henry, third duke of Buccleuch. Douglas 
died on 26 Dec. 1827. Lady Montagu sue- 
I ceeded as heiress to the Douglas estates in 
1837. The eldest of her four daughters suc- 
ceeded on her death, and married Coepatrick 
Alexander Home, eleventh earl of Home, who 
in 1 875 was created a baron of the l'mt€d 
Kingdom by the title of Lord Douglas of 
Douglas. Their eldest son, Charles Alexander 
Douglas Home, the present Earl of Home and 
Lord Douglas, now enjoys possession of the 
Douglas estates. 

[Eraser's Douglas Book; Proceedings in the 
Douglas Cause ; Calendar of Treasury Papers.] 

H.P. 

DOUGLAS, BRICE db (</, 1222), hishop 
of Moray. [See Bricib.] 

DOUGLAS, CHARLES, third Dfke op 
QuEENSBERBT, and second Duke of Doteb 
(1698-1778), third son of the second duke by 
his wife, Mary Boyle, the fourth daughter 
of Charles, lord Clifford, was horn at Edin- 
burgh 24 Nov. 1698. By patent dated at 
Windsor, 17 June 1706, he was created Eari 
of Sol way. Viscount Tibberis, and I^rd Dou- 
glas of Lockerbie, Dalveen, and ThombilL 
On coming of age he applied to the lord chan- 
cellor through the Duke of Bedford for a writ 
of summons to parliament, having- succeeded 
to his father's honours in July 1711. His 
right to sit being questioned, he renounced 
his patent of Earl ot Solway, and sent a peti- 
tion to the king, who referred it to the House 
of l^ords. Counsel were heard on both sides^ 
and finally the house determined that the 
Duke of Dover liad no right to a writ of 
summons. On 10 March 1720 the duke mar- 
ried Lady Catherine Hyde, second daughter 
of Henry, earl of Clarendon and Rochester. 
He was appointed a privy councillor and a 
lord of the bedchamber by George I, and vice- 
admiral of Scotland by Oeorge II. In 1728 
the duke and duchess warmly took up the 
cause of John Gay when a license for the 
production of his opera * Polly' was refused. 
A quarrel followed with George II, and the 
duke [for Gay's subsequent intimacy, see Gat, 
John J threw up his appointments, as he had 
intended to do in any case, in consequence of 
a disagreement with the ministers. He at^ 
tached himself to the Prince of Wales, and 
became one of the lords of his bedchamber. 

On the accession of George III Queens- 
berry regained his place as a privy councillor, 
and was appointed Keeper of the great seal of 
Scotland. On 16 April 1763 he was made 
lord-justice-general, and held the office till 
his death, which occurred 22 Oct. 1778. The 



ing and queen had visiWd hiin nt Ames- 

■iry, Wiltshire, and he was journeying tu 

London to thank them for the honour chua 

puferred on him, when in dismounting from 

LB carriage he Injured his lei^, and mortifiea- 

n setting in, he died. He was buried at 

rrifldeer, Dumfriesshire. By his wife, who 

d before him, he had two sons ; Henry, 

jrl of Drumlanrig, a distinguisUed officer, 

■rho died in 1754, aged 31, from tlie ai^cidental 

ecbarge of one of his own pistols, while 

ireUing to Scotland with his parents and 

rwly married wife ; and Charles, who repre- 

mte'd Dumfriesalure in parliamenti^om 1747 

1754, and died at Amesburv 24 Oct. 1756, 

d 30. Their fat her having no living issue 

le of his death, his British titles and 

t Scotch earldom of Solway became ei- 

ict, and tledukedom of Queensberry, with 

. e large estates in Scotland and England, 

levolved on his first cousin, twice removed, 

William, earl of March and Riiglen [see 

llocGLAB, ■Wn.Li.uf, 1734-1810]. 

Caihbbixe, Duchess opQuEGN'SBGRRr {d. 

P777), was one of the most celebrated women 

if her day, her beauty and eccentricity render- 

ghernatoriausintbeworldoffasbion,wlille 

it wit and kindness of heart won for her the 

ksendsbip and admiration of the principal 

en of lett«rs. Up to the time of her death 

« insisted on dressing herself in the style 

BTOgiie when she was a young girl, refusing, 

lOugh she was conscious of offending, ' to 

It B4id curl my hair like a sheep's head, < 



gave many balls and mosqueradi 

3dd &eaks strained the forbearance of her 

piends. At a roas(|uenide in her tijwn house 

le ordered half the company to leave at mid- 

ight, and would allow only those whom she 

astayfor supper. Sheneveri 



prmve 



mppera, 

'"E guests that they bad to be couwuij wilu 

If an apple puff and a little wine and water. 

,e better side of her character is apparent 
D her correspondence. While Gay lived in 

r house she wrote with !■'"' a long series 



, her since she was a child of five, and he 
tr found it possible to accept the pressing 
pTitations she gave him to visit Amesbury. 
pie correspondence seems to have dropped 
AoTtly after Gay's death. Swift wrote to 
rope ; ' She seems a lady of excellent senae 
Ena spirit . . . nor did I envy poor Mr. Gay 
War anything so much as being a domestic 
• ftHend to such a lady' (ConvfponiUni>e,Kviii. 
&&), The influence of the duchess over Pitt 
^as supposed to be Ter^ powerful, and among 



gTeve,Thomson,Pope, Prior, and Whitehead, 
all of whom, except Congreve, allude to her 
in their verses. Walpole's admiration for her 
was tempered by theraelingof irritation pro- 
duced by her whims. Describing his house 
at TwicKenham to Mann, he says : ' Ham 
walks bound my prospect, but, thank God, 
the Thames is between me and the Duchess 
of Queensberry' (Letters, ii. 87), and there 
are many other equally uncomplimentary re- 
ferences to her scattered through bis corre- 
spondence. To Walpole, however, belongs 
the credit of the most famous testimony to 
her charms. On the duchess being first al- 
lowed when a girl to appear in public, Prior 
had written ' "The Female Phaetbon,' which 
concluded with the lines ;^ 

Kitty at heart's desire 
Obtained the ahariot for a day, 
And set the vorld on Hie. 
When at the age of seventy-two she still pre- 
served her beauty, so that ' one should sooner 
takeherforayoungbeautyof an old-fashioned 
century tlmn for an antiquated goddess of her 
age,' Walpole added the following lines: — 

To many a Kittv. Love bia car 
Would for a day engage ; 

But Prior's Kitty, ever young, 
Obtaiued it for aa age. 
She died in London 17 July 1777, from eat- 
ing too many cherries, and was buried at 
Durrisdeer. A fine portrait of her, engraved 
by Meyer, from a miniature in the possession 
of (he Duke of Buccleuch, is inserted in the 
second volume of Hoare's ' Modem W^ilt- 

[Douglas and Wood's Peerage of Scotland, 
ii. 332; Irving's Book of Scotsmen, p. 410; 
Fraser'e Douglas Boob, i. Ixxiii ; Hoare's Modern 
WiItBhirB,AnibrBsburj, ii. 78 ; Walpole's Lettera, 
ed. CuBDinghuD, i. 41S, ii. BI, 87, 107, 241, 
461, besides many minor refflreQCas 
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collected 

71, 227, 2*4, 276.291, 

Ittteffl of the duchess to 

■ill. 20, 37,82, lOO. m. 
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DOUGLAS, Sir CHARLES (rf. 1789), 
rear-admiral, descended from a younger son 
of William Ikiuglas of Ijochleven, sixth earl 
of Morton, is said to have served in early life 
in the Dutch navy. The story is very doubt- 
ful, and in any case be passed his examina- 
tion for lieutenant in the English navy in 
February 1746-7, and waa promoted to that 
rank on 4 Dec. 1753. On 24 Feb. 1759 be 
was madt? commander, and served throunh 
the summer of that vear in command of the 
BoBcawen armed ship attached to the fleet 
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under Sir Charles Suundere during the ope- 
rations in the St. Lawrence and the reduction 
of Quebec. In 1701 he had command of the 
Unicom of 28 pims, attached to the squadron 
employed in blockading Bre^t, and m 1762 
of the'SjTen of 20 guns on the coast of Xew- 
foundlaud. lie was still in the Syren at the 
peace. From 1767 to 1770 he commanded 
the Emerald of 32 guns, and from 1770 to 
1773 the St. Albans of 64 guns, both on the 
home station. In 1775 he was appointed to 
the Isis of 60 guns, and was sent out with 
reinforcements and stores for Quebec, then 
threatened by the colonial forces. lie did 
not reach the coast of America till too late 
in the season ; the St. Lawrence was closed 
by ice, and he was obliged to return without 
having effected the object of his voyage. 
Early the next year he was again sent out, 
and pushing through the ice with great dif- 
ficulty arrived off (Juebec on 6 May (Heatson, 
iv. 137). The town, which had been closely 
blockaded during the winter, was relieved, 
and the governor, assuming the offensive, 
drove the enemy from their entrenchments 
in headlong flight [see Carleton, Guy, Lord 
Dorchester, 1724-18081 Douglas, with 
the small squadron under Lis orders, remained 
in the river till the close of the season, and 
on his return to England was rewarded with 
a baronetcy, 23 Jan. 1777. A few months 
later he was appointed to the Stirling Castle 
of 64 guns, and in her took part in the action 
off Ushant, 27 July 1 778. In the subsequent 
courts-martial his testimony was distinctly 
to the advantage of Admiral Keppel. lie was 
afterwards appointed to the Duke of 98 guns, 
and commanded her in the Channel fleet 
during the three following years. Towards 
the end of 1781 he was selected by Sir George ; 
llodney as his first captain or captain of the 
fleet, accompanied him to the West Indies 
on board the Formidable, and was with him 
in the battle of Dominica on 12 April 1782. 
It is familiarly known that in this battle the 
decisive result was largely due to the For- 
midable, in the centre 01 the English line, 
passing through and breaking the French line ; 
and the evidence is very strong that the ma- 
noeuvre was decided on at the critical moment, 
on its being seen that there was already a dis- 
orderly opening in the enemy's line. It has 
been very positively asserted that the whole 
credit of this manoeuvre was due to Douglas, 
who not only suggested it to llodney, but 
insisted on it with a vehemence that bore 
down all Rodney's opposition (Sir Howard 
DoTTOLAS, Statement of some Important Facts, 
&c., 1829, and Naval ^Evolutions, 1832); but 
the stoiy, as told, cannot be accepted. As 
Sir John Harrow diowed {Quarterly JReview, 



xlii. 7 1 ), it proves too much. There is nothing 
in Douglas s whole career that points him oat 
as a tactician of original genius. Rodney, on 
the other hand, had repeatedly shown himself 
quite independent of the fight injr instructions. 
We can scarcely suppose that m the familiar 
intercourse between the t'wo the circum- 
stances of Eeppel's action had not been fre- 
quently discussed, as well as those of Rod- 
ney^s own similar rencounters of 15 and 19 Mav 
1 780. When the chance of passing throogii 
the enemy's line did occur, Rodney is described 
as being in the stem walk looking at the ships 
astern ; and if that was so Douglas womd 
naturally, and as a matter of simple duty, call 
Rodney's attention to it. It is not certain 
that he did even this, for the only foundation 
for the story seems to be the recollections, 
fifty years afterwards, of one or two very 
young midshipmen ; but, in any case, to 
suppose that tne captain of the fleet bullied 
the commander-in-chief on the quarter-deck 
before the ship's company is altogether at 
variance, not only with the rules of the ser- 
vice, but with what is known of the character 
of Rodney [see Rodxey, Geobge Bbtbges, 
Lord; Clerk, John, of Eldin, 1728-1812]. 
A story of at least equal authority is that 
when the Formidable was passing the Qlo- 
rieux, and pouring in her tremendous broad- 
side at very close range, Douglas exclaimed : 
* Behold, Sir George, the Greeks and Trojaas 
contending for the body of Patroclus ; ' to 
which Rodney replied, * Damn the Greeks, and 
damn the Trojans; I have other things to 
think of.' But some time later coming up to 
Douglas he said smiling, * Now, my dear friend, 
I am at tlie service of the Greeks and Trojans, 
and the whole of Homer's "Iliad;" for the 
enemy is in confusion and our victory i3 
secure.' Captain "NVhite says that the remarik 
attributed to Douglas was * in perfect ac- 
cordance with liis usual style of expression,' 
and * the answer to it is agreeable to that of 
Sir George Rodnev ' {NavalHesearcAes, 1830, 
p. 112). 

But Douglas's real and very importimt con- 
tribution to the victory was the introduction 
into the ships of the fleet of a number of im- 
provements in the fitting and exercise of the 
guns, which rendered the gun-practice at once 
more rapid, more safe, ana more deadly ; and 
it cannot but seem strange that Sir lloward 
Douglas, while insisting on a claim whicli 
cannot be substantiated, has slurred over his 
father^s many improvements in the art of 
naval gimnery. Tnese fittings, which Dou- 
glas devised and perfected while serving in the 
Duke, had been officially approved by the ad- 
miralty in the early months of 1781, and were 
introduced on board the ships of the West 
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India fleet at the special request of Sir George 
Kodney. 

When Rodney was recalled Douglas re- 
mained with Admiral Pigot as captain of the 
Heet, and returned to England at the peace 
in 1783. In October he was appointed com- 
modore and commander-in-chief on the Hali- 
fax station, from which he returned in 1780. 
On 24 Sept. 1787 he was promoted to be rear- 
admiral, and in January 1789 was again ap- 
pointed to the command in North America. 
Before he could leave, however, he died sud- 
denly of apoplexy in the beginning of Fe- 
bruary. He was twice married, and by the 
second wife had issue [see Douglas, Sib 
Howard]. 

[Charnock's Biog. Navalis, vi. 427 ; Beatson's 
Nav. and Mil. Memoirs; Burke's Peerage and 
Baronetage.] J. K. L. 

DOUGLAS, DAVID (1798-1834), bo- 
tanist and traveller, was bom at Scone, 
Perthshire, in 1798, being the second son of 
John Douglas, a stonemason, a man of much 
general iniormation and of great moral worth. 
David was educated at Scone and ICinnoul 
schools, and apprenticed in the gardens of the 
Earl of Mansfield, but in 1817 removed to 
Valleyfield as under-gardener to Sir Robert 
Preston, and thence to the Botanical Garden 
at Glasgow. Here he attracted the attention 
of Professor W. J. Hooker, whom he accom- 
panied to the highlands ; and in 1823 he was 
sent to the United States as collector to the 
Royal Horticultural Society, returning in the 
autumn of the same year. The following vear 
he started again for the Columbia River, 
touching at Rio and reacliing Fort Vancou- 
ver in April 1825. During this journey he 
discovered many new plants, birds, and 
manmials, including the spruce which will 
always bear his name, and several species of 

Sine, the ' ribes,* now common in our gar- 
ens, the Califomian vulture, and the Cali- 
fomian sheep. In 1827 he crossed the Rocky 
Mountains and reached Hudson's Bay, where 
he met Sir John Franklin, and returned with 
him to England. Some extracts from his 
letters to Dr. W. J. Hooker were published 
in Brewster's ' Edinburgh Journal,' and Mur- 
ray offered to publish his travels, but the ma- 
nuscript was never completed. He was made 
a fellow of the Linnean, Geological, and Zoo- 
logical Societies, without payment of any 
fees, and in January 1828 Dr. Lindley dedi- 
cated to him the genus DougUuia among 
the primrose tribe. He sailecl on his last 
journey in the autumn of 1829 and passed 
most of the succeeding three years in Cali- 
fomia, and 1832 to 18& on the Eraser River. 
On a visit to the Sandwich Isles in the sum- 



mer of the latter year he fell into a pitfall 
on 12 July and was gored to death by a wild 
bull. A monument to his memory was erected 
in the churchyard at New Scone by subscrip- 
tion among the botanists of Europe ; but the 
fifty trees and shrubs and the hundred her- 
baceous plants which he introduced from the 
new world will do far more to perpetuate his 
memory. His dried plants are divided between 
thellookerian and Bent ham herbaria at Kew, 
the Lindley herbarium at Cambridge, and 
that of the British Museum ; and originaipor- 
traits of the collector are preserved at Kew 
and at the Linnean Society. In the Royal 
Society's catalogue Douglas is credited with 
fourteen papers, which are in the transactions 
and journals of the Royal, Linnean, Geogra- 
phical,Zoological, and Horticultural Societies, 
and much 01 his later journals appeared in 
Sir W. J. Hooker's * Companion to the Bo- 
tanical Magazine.' 

[Loudon's Gardener's Mag. (1835), xi. 271 ; 
Cottage G^a^dene^, vi. 263 ; Parry'.s Early Bo- 
tanical Explorers of the Pacific Coast, in the 
Overland Monthly, October 1883; Royal Soc. 
Cat. of Scientific Papers, ii. 327 ; Gardener's 
Chronicle (1885), xxiv. 173, with engraved 
portrait.] G. S. B. 

DOUGLAS, FRANCIS (1710 .P-1 790?), 
miscellaneous writer, was bom in or near 
Aberdeen, and commenced business as a baker 
in that city. On his marriage with Elizabeth 
Ochterloney of Pit fort hey, he opened a book- 
seller's shop about 1748, and in 1750,.in con- 
junction with William Murray, druggist, he 
set up a printing house and publish(3, in the 
Jacobite interest, a weekly newspaper called 
* The Aberdeen Intelligencer,' in opposition 
to the * Aberdeen Journal.' The * Intelli- 
gencer ' was discontinued after a few years, 
and Murray haying withdrawn from an un- 
profitable partnership, Douglas carried on the 
printing and bookselling on his own account 
till about 1768, when he became tenant of a 
farm belonging to Mr. Ir\'ine of Drum, Aber- 
deenshire. When the Douglas peerage case 
came before the House of Lords, ne zealously 
advocated in the ' Scots Magazine ' the claim 
of the successful litigant, Archibald, son of 
Lady Jane Douglas. A pamphlet by him en- 
titled ' A Letter to a Noble Lord m regard 
to the Douglas Cause ' was printed by James 
Chalmers and published by Dilly, neither 
of whom was aware that they thereby com- 
mitted a breach of privilege. The House of 
Lords ordered them to be sent for by a mes- 
senger and carried to London, but Dilly in- 
duced Lord Lyttelton and some other peers 
to interfere, and the printer and publisher 
were excused on the score of ignorance. When 
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ArchiWd Douf^las prainod the cause and suc- 
ceeded to the estate of hi> uncle the duke, 
Francis Douglas was for his services gifted 
with the lifi»-rent of a farm known as Ab- 
bots-Inch, near Paislev. He died at Abbots- 
Inch about 1790, a^ed, it is thought, about 
eighty, and was buried in the churchyard of 
Paislev Abbi^y. His sun-iving children were 
two draught ers, who were married in that 
neighbourhood!. ' 

James C'halmers says Douglas * was brt»d a 
presbyterian, but went over to the church of 
England, and, like many n»«w converts, dis- 

Elayed much acrimony against the church he 
ad left. His farming was theoretical, not 
Eractical, and so fared of it. He had nearly 
eggared himself on his farm at Drum/ 

llis works are: 1. *The History of the 
Rebellion in 1 745 and 1 74B, extracted from 
the '* Scots Magazine;" with an appendix 
containing an account of the trials of the 
rebels ; the Pretender and his son's declara- 
tions, &c.,' Aberdeen, 1755, 12mo (anon.) 
2. * A Pastoral Kleg\'to the memorj- of Miss 
Mary Urquhart,^\}x»rdeen, 1758,4to. .*! * Ru- 
ral Love, a tale in the Scottish dialect,' and 
in verse, AberdtH'n, 1 759, 8 vo ; reprinted with 
Alexander Ross's * Helenore, orthe Fortunate 
Shepherdess,' Edinburgh, 1804. 4. * Life of 
James Crichton of Clunie, commonly called 
the AdmirableCrichton'[Aberdeen.S 1760:-'], 
Svo. 5. nU^flections on Celibacy and Mar- 
riage,' London, 1771, Svo. 0. * Familiar Let- 
ters, on a variety of important and interesting 
subjects, from Lady IIarri«'t Morley and 
otliers,' London, 177o, 8vo( anon.) 7. *The 
Birth-day; with a few strictures on the 
tim»'s; a poem, in three cantos. With the 
preface and notes of an edition to be printed 
m the year 1982. Ry a FarnuT,' (llasgow, 
1782, 4to. 8. * A general Descrij)tion 01 the 
East Coast of Scotland from Edinburgh to 
Cullen. Including a brief account of the 
Universities of St. Andrews and Aberdeen ; 
of tho trade and manufartures in the large 
towns, and the improvement of the country,' 
Paisley, 1782, 12mo. 

* The Earl of Douglas, a dramatic essay,' ; 
Londcm, 1760, 8vo (anon.), has Ijeen erro- 
neously ascribed to Douglas. It was really 
written by John "NVilson. 

[Notes and Queries, 2n(l ser. xii. 222, 332, 
383 ; Irving's Eminent Scotsmen, p. 107 ; Cat. 
of Printed Books in Brit. ilus. ; Cat. of Printwl 
BooLs in the Advocates* Libnu-y; Brace's Emi- 
nent Men of Aberdeen, p. 61.] T. C. 

DOUGLAS, G A WIN or GAVIN (1474 ?- 
1522), Scotch poet and bishop, was the third 
son of Archibald, fifth earl of Angus [q. v.], 
Deimiliarly known, from his influence and pro- 



noimced energy and decision of character, ts 

* the great earl,' and Archibald Bell-t he-Cat. 
Douglas was bom about 1474, but the place 
of his birth is not known. Although he was m 
all likelihood a Lothian man, like Dunbar, he 
may have been bornat any one of the Tariou* 
family residences in East Lothian, Lanark, 
Forfar, and Perth. Little is known of his 
youth, but it seems quite certain that he 
studied at St. Andrews from 1489 to 14^, 
while Bishop Sage suggests that he may haT» 
continued his studies on the continent, and 
AVarton {HiMory of English Poetry, toL iiL> 
is satisfied that he completed his education at 
the university of Paris. 

Having taken priest's orders, Douglas vns^ 
in 1496, presented to Monymusk, Aberdeen- 
shire, and two years later the king gave him 
the promise of the parsonage of Glenquhom. 
soon to become vacant by the resignation of 
the incumbent. But his first important and 
quite definite post was at Prestonkirk, near 
Dunbar. He seems to have had two chapels 
in this diocese, one where the modem vilkpe 
of Linton stands, and the other at Haucli. 
or Prestonhaugh, now knowTi as Preston- 
kirk. This accounts for his descriptive title 

* Parson of Lynton and Rector ot HaucL' 
The latter name, for a time misread as Ha- 
wick, gave rise to certain eloquent but erro- 
neous aesthetic passages in the narratives of 
early biographers. Even Dr. Irving — usually 
a sober and tnistworthy guide — has a rap- 
turous outburst {History of Sroti*h Poefnf, 
p. :?5r)) (m the exceeding appropriateness of 
])lacing a youthful ecclesiastic with poetic 
instincts * amid the fine pastoral scenery of 
Teviotdale.' The result of recent research is 
to exclude the influence of the borders fn)m the 
develo|)ment of Douglas, and also to limit th^* 
dimensions of the plurality to which, about 
1501, he was preferred, when the king made 
him provost of St. Giles, Edinburgh. While 
holdmp: these posts, conveniently situated as 
regards distance, and not too exacting in the 
amount of work required, he wrote his various 
poems, and it is thought not improbable that 
the poetical address to James IV at the close 
of the * Palice of Honour ' (his earliest work) 
may have induced the king to give him the 
city appointment. For several years little 
is known of the activity of Douglas, but in 
the city records we find that he was chosen* 
20 Sept. 1513, a burgess, * procommuni bono 
vilho gratis.^ From this year onwards his 
career was influenced and moulded by national 
events. 

Within a year from the king's death at 
Flodden, Queen Margaret married Douglas's 
nephew, the young and handsome Earl of 
Axigus, whose father had fallen at Flodden. 
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It irred the jealousy of the other nobles, 
d Douglas wiB involved in the c[Uiirrda and 
" <1 from tLe clash of partios that fol- 
From the outaet hiB own personal . 
■I (md profesaioDid standing were di- 
y affecieil. Shortly before the marrioge, 
[line 1514, the queen nominated 
1 to the abbacy of Aberbrothock, one of 
fi many vacancius L-ausod by Flodden, and 
n afVer the marriage and before the iiomi- 
I wsGConfimied aho espreBsed her wish 
;e hitn made archbishop of 8t. Andrews. 
vte another of the tragically vacated 
s, of which Bishop Elphinston, Abertleeu, 
' ,om it was offered, nad not taken pos- 
n when he died, 25 Oct. 1514. Ttere 
« other two anpiiunts to the archbighop- 
nd Douglas, who trustfully went into 
mee at the castle, was now rudely dis- 
d. Hepburn, priorofSt. Andrews(act- 
Q an ecclesiastical law rarely used), got 
uions to vote him into the position, and 
Bxpelled Douglas and his attendants, in 
e of help from Angus. Then Forman, 
.op of Moray, armed witli his appointment 
1 the pope, ejected Hepburn, and com- 
d him to content himself with a yearly 
ce from the bishopric of Moray and 
s already levied from St. Andrews. 
inwhile, Aberbrothock hadbeen^ven to 
3S Beaton [q. v.], archbishop of Glasgow, 
lat Douglas's prospects of preferment 
■B dim and uncertain enough. 
n Jonuaiy 1515, the Bishop of Dunkeld 

fdied, the queen resolved that Doufrlaa 
be hia successor, and dulv presented 
o the see in the name of Der son the 
Here again there waa strong opposi- 
in. The Earl of Allioll wished his brother, 
t Stewart, to be bishop of Dunkeld, 
d his authority, hacked by the influence of 
se Imposed to the queen and her party, 
I aumcient to get the canons to accede to 
Muest. Tile queen both wrote to the 
Xeo X, herself on the subject and 
ST brother, Henry VIII, to appeal on 
as's behalf. The result was an apo- 
d letter conceding the request, and at 
me time emphasising the apitointment 
H Forman to St. Andrews. Before the matter 
IS settled, the late king's cousin, the Duke 
of Albany, come from France us regent (act- 
ing in the interests of those opposed to the 
queen and her friends), and after e 
ticm of Douglas's claims to Dunkeld, 
measures iiUien to advance his i; 
imprisoned him, in accordance with an old 
statute, fur receiving bulls from the pope, 
He wn« not released for nearly a year, and 
only after the pope had written severely con- 
demning the regent's proceedings. It la pro- 



bable that .Mbany's rigid treatment of the 
qnecn, who hud been obliged to take refuge 
at the English court, hastened the termina- 
tion of Douglas's captivity. In July 1616 
his name appears as the elect of Dunkeld in 
tho sederunt of the lords of cotmcil, and in 
the same month we find the ngent writing 
the pope a most plausible letter regarding 
thesettlement of the difficulty between Dou- 
gbks and Andrew Stewart. It seems that the 
Archbishop of Glasgow first conseerated 
Douglas to his new omce, and that Fonnon, 
not satisfied with this, insisted on certain 
formalities at St. Andrews, including a humi- 
liating apol<^y from Douglas for past oppo- 

Being at length fairly installed as bishop 
of Dunkeld, Douglas showed himself anxious 
and able fully to perform his duties. It was^ 
not possible for him, however, to remain' 
quietly among his people and attend to 
tlieir social and spiritual welfitre, however 
desirable in itself such an arrangement might 
have been. Within a year of his appomt- 
ment be accompanied Albany to France, and 
assisted in the negotiations that led to the 
treaty of Rouen. The news of this policy he 
conveyed to Scotland, where the nobles op- 
posed to Angus were becoming turbulent in 
the regent's absence. This reached a crisis 
in 15:Sl, when the partisans of the Earl of 
Arran were completely overthrown in the 
Edinburgh streets — in the skirmish known 
as 'Clean-the-Causeway' — by the troops of 
the Earl of Angus. Douglas was present 
on this occasion, though not engaged, and 
by timely interposition saved the life of the 
Archbishop of Glasgow, who had taken an 
active part in the struggle. Angus, being 
now both powerfid and demoralised, gave 
occasion for the queen's rotten tment when she 
ventured to return from England in the re- 
gent's absence. Finding how matters were, 
she resolved on a divorce. This led to the 
return of Albany and the flight of Angus 
and his friends. Bishop Douglas, going to 
the court of Henry VIII, partly for sslety 
and iiartly iu the interest of An^us, was 
deprived of his bishopric and achieved no 
political results. Henry and Wolsey both 
appreciated him, and his friend Lord Dacre 
wrote and worked on his behalf, but there 
was nothing more. Everything seemed to 
be against him. Even Beaton, archbishop of 
Glasgow, when Forman died, ungratefully 
wrote letters vilitying Douglas, still no doubt 
dreading one that had it in him to be a for- 
midable rival for a post on which he had set 
his own heart. Then Englond declared war 
against Scotland, in connection with con- 
tinental oiTairs, and Douglas was thus iuths 
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heart of tlie enemy's coiiiitn-. Meanwhile poem than in its predecessor; he is leasiur- 
he had formed a valued friendship with Poly- gid and more artistic, stronger in reflection 
dore Vergil, to whom he submitted what he . and not so expansively- sentimental, and much 
considered a correct view^ of Scottish affairs more skilful in point of form. A minor 
to guide him on these points in his * Historj' : piece on * Conscience/ a dainty little concti;, 
of England.' Vergil records (in his Uistory, ■ completes his moral poems. In his tniss- 
i. 105) the death of Douglas. * In the year lation of Virgil, Douglas is on quite mitrod- 
of our Lord MD.xxir.,' he says, *he died of den ground, lie has the merit of being the 
the plague in London/ The death occurred, tirst classical translator in the language, and 
September 1522, in the house of his staunch he seems to have set his own example by 
friend, Lord Dacre, in St. Clement's parish, working at passages of Ovid, of which no 
and in accordance with his own request he specimens exist. lie must have done the 
was buried in the hospital church of the wholework, prologues and all, together with 
Savoy, * on the left side of Thomas Ilalsey, a translation of the supplementary book bj 
bishop of Leigh lin, who died about the same j Maphteus Vegius, within the short space of 
time. There is a ring us of the vanity of ', eighteen months. He writes in heroic cou- 
humanwishes in the j)athetic sentence closing ' plets, and his movement is confident, stetd- 
the twofold record over the burial-places of last, and regular. In several of the prolc^e* 
the prelates: * Cui Ijevus conditur Gavanus he reaches his highest level as a poet. He 
Dowglas, natione Scotus, Dunkeldensis Pnc- shows a strong and true love for extenitl 
sul, patria sui exuL' I nature, at a time when such a devotion was 

Of Douglases ability, extensive and accu- not specially fashionable ; he displays an 
rate learning, and strung and vigorous lite- easy candour in reference to the opinions of 
rary gift, there cannot be the shadow of a those likely to criticise him; he proves that 
doubt. When we consider that his first he canat will(asin theprologne tobookviii.) 
considerable poem — marked by rich fancy, change his style for the sake of etfect ; and 
and compassing a lofty ideal — was produced in accordance with his theme be can be im- 
when he was about the age at which Keats passioned, reflective, or devout. The hymn 
issued his last volume, and that all his lite- to the Creator prefixed to the tenth book, 
rary work was done when he was still under and the prolojjue to the book of MapLirus 
forty, we cannot but rt;fltjct how much more Vegius — descriptive of summer and the 
he might have achieved l)ut for the harassing 'joyous moneth tyme of June' — ^are specially 
conditions that shaped his career. His three remarkable for loftiness of aim and sustained 
works are: 'ThePaliceof Honour,' 'King excellence of elaboration. 
Hart' (])0th of wliich are allegories, accord- ; The earliest known edition of the * Palice 
ing to a prevalent fasliion of the age), and a , of Honour' is an undated one printed in L^n- 
translation of th(j * yl']nei(l ' with prologues, don, and probably to !>♦> assigned to \'>^-\ 
The theme of the *Palice ' is the career of the the year in which W. Copland publisht-d the 
virtuous man, over mnnifold and sometimes translation of \'irgil. The poem, however, 
phenomenal (litticaltit's, towards the sublime was issued several times in the sixteenth cen- 
heights wliich his disciplined and well-or- tury, and the preface to the first Edinbur^t 
dered faculties should enable him to reach. I edition (1579) contains a reference to the 
It is marked by the exuberance of youth, London issue, as well as to certain *copyi* 
sometimes running out to the extravagant of this wark set furth of auld amang our- 
excess that allegory so readily encourages, seltis.' The latter cannot now be traced, but 
but there is pliuity in it to show that the 1 they are supposed to have apjwared before 
wTiter has a genius for observation and a ! 1543, when Florence Wilson imitated the 
true sense of poetic fitness. It is manifest | * Palice of Honour' in his * I)e Tramjuillitate 
that he has read Chaucer and Langland, but ' Animi.' The Edinburgh edition, with the 
he likewise gives certain fresh features of i prologues to the Virgil, formed the second 
detail that anticipate both Spenser and Hun- | volume of a series of Scottish poets published 
yan. The poem is a crystallisation of the I in Perth by Morison in 1787. PinkertoniLscd 
chivalrous spirit, in the enforcement of a 1 the same edition in his 'Ancient Scotish 
strenuous moral law and a loft v but arduous i Poems,' and the Bannatyne Club in li<~7 
line of conduct. * King Hart ^likewise em- | likewise reprinted it, together with a list of 



bodies a drastic and wholesome experience. 
It is a presentation of the endless conflict 
between flesh and spirit, in which the heart, 
who is king of the human state, knoweth 
his own trouble, and is purged as if by fire. 
The poet exhibits more self-restraint in this 



the variations from the London edition. Oi 
the Virgil the important editions are the 
first (1553), Iluddiman's, and the handsome 
edition, in 2 vols. 4to, of the Bannatyne Club 
(1 839). * King Hart ' and * Conscience * were 
both poems of recognised merit by the middle 
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of the sixteenth century, for they were in- 
cluded by Maitland in his famous manuscript 
collection, and it was from this source that 
Pinkerton printed them (presumably for the 
first time) in his ^ Ancient Scotish Poems ' 
(1786). 

There is a legend that Douglas wrote other 
works than those now mentioned, and he 
has even been credited with 'dramatic poems 
founded on incidents in sacred history,' but 
these, if ever produced, have completely dis- 
appeared. Tanner ascribes to Douglas ' Aureas 
Narrationes,' 'comoedias aliquot,' and a trans- 
lation of Ovid's * De Remedio Amoris.' Rud- 
diman's folio edition of the 'i'Eneid,' 1710, 
marked an era in philolo^ by supplying, in 
its glossary, a foundation for Jamieson's 
' Scottish Dictionarv.' Douglas is the first to 
use the term * Scottis ' in reference to the lan- 

0;e of his poems, and this he does while 
y coining words, especially from Latin, 
to meet his immediate necessities. While, 
however, this is the case, it is universally 
admitted that his poems are of notable im- 
portance in philology as well as literature. 
The first collected edition, which is not likelv 
to be superseded, was edited in four volumes 
by the late Dr. John Small, and published in 
Edinburgh, 1874. 

[Pinkerton's Ancient Scotish Poems, vol. i. ; 
Bishop Sage's Life, prefixed to Ruddiman's edit. 
of the iElneid; Irving's Scotish Poets, vol. ii. 
and History of Scotish Poetry; Chambers's 
Eminent Scotsmen ; Small's Works of Gavin 
Douglas, 4 vols.] T. JB. 

DOUGLAS, GEORGE, first Earl of 
Angus (1380 ?-1 403), was the son of Wil- 
liam, first earl of Douglas, and Margaret 
Stuart, in her own right Countess of Angus. 
The countess, the wife of Thomas, earl of Mar, 
was the eldest daughter of Thomas Stuart, 
second earl of Angus, and on the death of his 
brother Thomas, the third earl of Angus of 
the Stuart line without issue, succeeded to 
the title of Countess of Angus. The peerage 
writers and even Lord Hailes assumed this 
lady to have been the third wife of William, 
earl of Douglas, and supposed that his first 
wife, Margaret of Mar, after her brother's 
death in her own right Countess of Mar, had 
been divorced ; but there is no proof of either 
the marriage or the divorce. The earl's first 
wife survived him and is styled after his death 
Count€SS of Douglas, while this lady is styled 
Countess of Angus and Mar ; so there seems 
no escape from the conclusion that the rela- 
tion between her and the Earl of Douglas was 
unlawful, and George their son illegitimate. 
The stain of bastardy was little thought of at 
that time, when the parties were sufficiently 



powerful, and on the resignation of his mother, 
a charter of the lands and earldom of Angus, 
with the lordships of Abemethy in Perth and 
Boncle in Berwick, was granted to George 
Douglas by Robert II, on 10 April 1389, and 
he is thenceforth called Earl of Angus. He 
married, on 13 May 1397, Mary Stuart, daugh- 
ter of Robert III, and received from that 
king in 1397 a confirmation of all his lands 
in the shire of Forfar (or Angus) and the 
baronies of Abemethy and Boncle (Robebt- 
SON, Index of Charters^ p. 139). In the same 
year a very extensive charter in his favour 
by Sir James Sandilands was also confirmed. 
It included in Roxburgh the lands of Caries 
with the sherifiship and custody of the castle 
of Roxburgh, the burgh castle and forest 
of Jedburgh, the lands of Bonjedward, and 
lordship of Liddell ; in Dumfries the burgh 
of Selkirk and the superiority of the baro- 
nies of Bintel and Drumlanrig ; in Edin- 
burgh the customs of Haddington, besides 
lands in Clackmannan and Banfi: Sandi- 
lands was married to a daughter of Robert II, 
an aunt of the wife of Angus, and it is pro- 
bable this grant, which had the important 
conseauence of introducing the Earl of Angus 
into tne country of his father's clan, the 
Douglases, was a settlement in connection 
with his marriage. It also led to his taking 
part in the border war and his early death. He 
followed his kinsman, Archibald, lourth earl of 
Douglas,who had, like him , married a daughter 
of Robert III, in the English war, and was 
taken prisoner at Homildon 14 Sept. 1402, 
and in the following year died of the plague 
in England. He \m a son, William, the 
second earl of Angus, and a daughter, Eliza- 
bet h, who married the first Lord Forbes, and 
on his death, Sir David Hay of Yester. The 
widow of the earl married Sir James Kennedy 
of Dunure, and became mother of the famous 
Bishop Kennedy, the counsellor of James III, 
and after his death Sir William Graham of 
Kincardine, by whom she was the mother of 
Kennedy's successor in the bishopric of St. 
Andrews, Patrick Graham, who was deposed 
for heresy and contumacy. She married a 
fourth husband. Sir W. Eomonstone of Dun- 
treath. 

[Acts Pari. Scot. vol. i. ; Robertson's Index of 
Charters; Fordun's Chronicle; the family his- 
tories of Hume of Godscroft and Sir W. Fraser.] 

JG. M. 

DOUGLAS, GEORGE, fourth Eakl op 
Angus and Lobd of Douglas (1412 P-1462), 
was younger son of William, second earl, and 
Margaret Hay, daughter of Sir W. Hay of 
Yester. On his accession to the earldom in 
1452, by the d^ath of his brother James, the 
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third earl, without issue, he received a charter 
from the king of the rojal castle of Tantallon 
and the customs of ^orth Berwick, then a 
considerable port. "NVhen the Douglases rose 
against James II, he took the king's side, and 
is said to have commanded the roval forces 
at the battle of Arkinholm on 1 May 1455, 
which completed their overthrow by the death 
of the Earl of Moray and the capture of the 
Earl of Ormonde, a younger brother of the 
Earl of Douglas. Lord Hamilton, his cousin 
by the maternal line, after deserting the Earl 
of Douglas, entered into a bond to Angus in 
1457 to be * his man of special serv^ice and 
retinue all the days of his life.' 

In 1 458 Angus defeated the Earl of Douglas 
and Henry Percy, earl of Northumberland, 
in a severe engagement on the east border, 
of which he was warden. He was rewarded 
by a grant of the lordship of Douglas on the 
forfeiture of the earl. lie was in attend- 
ance on the king at the siege of Roxburgh 
in 1460, and was wounded by a splinter from 
the cannon which caused the untimely death 
of James II. When Henry VI and his 
queen took refuge in Scotland in the follow- 
ing year, they entered into an agreement with 
Angus, by which, in return for his aid in 
effecting their restoration, Angus was to re- 
ceive lands between Trent and Humber of 
the value of two thousand merks a year, with 
the title of duke, and without relinquishing 
his Scottish allegiance in case of war. The 
indenture of this agreement, which Hume of 
Godscroft had seen, was signed, he says, * with 
a Henry as long as the whole sheet of parch- 
ment, the worst shaped letters and worst ])ut 
together that 1 ever saw.' About the same 
time the exiled Earl of Doufjlas and his old 
allies, the Earl of Koss and Donald Balloch, 
formed a league to support the Yorkist king, 
Edward IV, by which Douglas was to be re- 
stored to his estates, and the whole country 
north of the Forth partitioned between the 
two highland chif'fs ; so natural had it be- i 
come that the two heads of the Douglases j 
should take opposite sides. This agreement 
came to nothing. Angus succeeded in re- 1 
lieving the French garrison of Alnwick,which | 
was besieged by Edward IV. In tlie conten- \ 
tion which arose after the death of James II as , 
to the regency and custody of the young king 
between tlie young and the old lords, Angus 
led the latter party, in opposition to the queen 
dowager, who ainn^d at securing the regency 
for herself. A compromise was effected, by 
which the queen named two regents, William, 
lord Graham, and Robert , lord Boyd, the chan- 
cellor ; and the other party, Robert, earl of 
Orkney, and Lord Kennedy. As there is no 
mention of Ang^s in the council of regency or 



afterwards, it is probable he died before the 
close of 1462. He was married to Isabel, 
daughter of Sir John Sibbald of Balgony in 
Fifeshire^and was succeeded by his son Archi- 
bald (* Bell-the-Cat 0, fifth earl of Angus [q.v.l 
It was this earl who transferred the power of 
the Angus Douglases from Forfarshire to the 
borders. With this view he feued the estates 
of his family in that shire to vassals, of whom 
as many as twenty-four are said to have held 
of him as their superior, and used the means 
he thus acquired to add to his possessicos 
in the south, where, in addition to the large 
estates he already held in Liddesdale and 
Roxburgh, the royal castle of Tantallon, of 
which he was keeper, and his own castle of 
the Hermitage, ho acquired the lordship of 
Douglas by the forfeiture of the earl and 
lands in Eskdale by purchase. He may be 
regarded as the founder of the position of the 
earls of Angus as border chiefs, and there 
seems no reason to doubt the description 
Hume of Godscroft has given of him : * He 
was a man very well accomplished, of per- 
sonage tall, strong, and comely, of great 
wisdom and judgment. He is also said to 
have been eloquent. He was valiant and 
hardy in a high degree.* His wife survived 
him, and married Kobert Douglas of Loch- 
leven. Besides his heir, Archibald, he had by 
her seven daughters and a son John, wh'n 
probably died young. The eldest daughter, 
Annie, married William, lord Graham. 

[Douglas's Peerage of Scotland ; the family his- 
tories of Hume of Godscroft and SirW. Fraser.) 

DOUGLAS, Sir GEOEGE, of Pitten- 
driecli, Master of Angus (141K). ^-15o2), was 
second son of George, master of Angu.s, and 
thus immediately younger brother of Archi- 
bald Douglas, sixth earl of Angus fq. v.], 
whose fortunes he entirely shared. He was 
the diplomatic leader of the English party in 
Scotland during the minorities of James V 
and Mary Queen of Scots. He conducted 
almost all the negotiations of his partv 
with Henry VIII and with the French fac- 
tion in Scotland. When James V was in 
the hands of his brother, Douglas occupied 
the post of master of the household. On 
the occasion of a battle at Linlithgow be- 
tween Angus and the opposite party for pa*- 
session of the young king, James, who se- 
cretly favoured the other side, went most 
unwillingly to the field. This so provoked 
Douglas, who had been deputed to bring 
James forward, that he excLdmed, * Before 
the enemy shall take thee from us, if thy 
body should be rent in twain, we shall have 
a part.' Jle shared his brother's exile in 
England, but on the death of James V in 



1M2 he negotiated a rpcniiciliatinn belween 
his brother and the Oovemor Arrnn, and 
tiierpafier look a prominent part in eonnec- 
tioD with the overtures made by Henrj VIII 
for t}ie marriaKe of Prince Edward and the 
iitfanl Queen Mary. These, however, were 
<ibnoiiou3 to a la^e number of the Scots, 
nnd though Douglas prolonged the negotia- 
tions even after thej had become hopele^, he 
could not ward off the displeasure of Heniy, 
whomaderepaatedinTfUiionBof Scotland. By 
manyof hiB own counlrymen he was regarded 
as a traitor, and in 1544 he was a prisoner in 
the castle of Ediabur^rh, from which be was 
dnly released on Leith being tskeo by the 
Earl of Hertford In that year. Uerepeatedly 
submitted plana for the guidance of the Eng- 
1 iah genernli intheirinvasionsofScollBnd,but 
could never be inducedto take an active part 
vith them against his countrymen. Henry 
vae 80 enraged by this that he ordered his 
lands In be kid waste. Douglas at this time 
poaaessed several castles, including Pinkie 
nnd Dalkeith, both of which suffered, aod at 
the capture of the latter his wife ant! other 
members of his family were seited. 

Douglas married Eli)»beth, ilaughler and 
heiress of David Douglas of Pitt i^ndriech, nnd 
-with faer obtained the lands near Elgin which 
ffave him his territorial designation. He was 
lather of I)avid, seventh earl of Angus, and 
-of James Douglas, earl of Morton, better 
known as the Regent Morton [q. v.] An il- 
legitimate son was George Douglas of Park- 
h^id, who became ancestor of the families of 
Douglas of Parkhead (lords Carlyle of Tor- 
Ihorwald), of Douglas of JEordington, and of 
Douglas of Edrington. Uouglasdiedat Elgin 
in July or August 1652. 

[SadJer's State Papers ; Letters and Papers, 
Foreign and DoroeBtic, of the RaL(!D of Henry VUI ; 
Kegistar of ths Priry Conneilof Seotland; Acts 
of the Partiamonts of Scotland ; Bistorica by 
Lesley, Enui, Bnchaaan, &e. ; Frasor'a Douglas 
Book.] H. P. 

DOUGLAS, LoHD GEORGE, Earl op 
Dumbarton (1636 P-IOOS), second son of 
William, first marquis of Douglas, and Lady 
Mury Gordon, wua bom in or about 163U. 
Like two ofhisclder brothers-german, Lords 
Archibald and James Douglas, he took ser- 
vice under the French kinft Louis XlVtnhis 
Scottish regiment, of which, on the resigna- 
tion of his brother Archibald, he was ap- 
pointed coloneL This regiment was recalled i 
to England about 1675 by Charles II, and 
embodied in the British army. On 9 March I 
1675 Charles II conferred on Ijird George 
Douglas the title of Earl of I'umburtiin, a | 
nominal jicerage, in the strict sense of the ' 



w*ord, for his lordsEiip did not at the time 
ovra an acre of land in Scotland. After the 
accession of James II (of England) he waa 
appointed commander-in-chief of tlie Scottish 
army, and under hie guidance the riuiie of the 
Earl of Argyll in 1685 was euppreaseoL At 
. the revolution he elected to share the for- 
I tunes of his detbrooed sovereign. He aecom- 
! panied James 11 to the continent, and died at 
I &t. Gennain-en-Lave 20 March 1C92, HJa 
I counl«ss, a sister, ft is said, of the Bucheai 
I of Northumberland, predeceased him at tha 
' same place about a vear, and both were buried 
in the abbey of St. OermBin-des-Prfis in Paris. 
They lofl n son, George, second earl of Dum- 
I barton, bom in April 1687, who attained to 
j high rank in the British army and also in di- 
plomatic service, being ambassailor to Russia 
I in 1716. But he died without issue, and his 
I title became extinct. During his father's life- 
[ time the second earl bore the coutleey title of 
I Lord Etirick, in reference to which James, 
marouis of I>ougtas, remarked in a leller, ' I 
' doe Delieve he has nothing more in Ettrick 
than he has in Dumbarton, but only tba 
I title.' 

[Acts of the ParlianirnW of Scollaiid ; Biinil- 
I Inn's Hist, de I'Abbaye do Saint Gerninin-de>- 
Pr£9 ; Pniser's Douglas Book.] H. P. 

I DOUGLAS, GEORGE, fourth LOBD 
I MoROiNOTOS ( d. 17-11 ), was the only son of 
James, third lord Mordiugton, by his wife, 
I Joa.u Seton, eldest daughter of Alexander, 
, tirst viscount Kineeton. He was the author 
of ' The Great Blessing of a Monarchical 
Government, when fenced about with and 
bounded by the Laws, and those Laws se- 
cured, defended, and obsen'ed by the Mo- 
narch; also that as a Popish Government is 
inconsistent with the true happiness of these 
kingdoms, so great also are the Miseries and 
Confusions of Anarchy,' London, 1734. This 
book, which was dedicated to George I, is a 
rambling discourse of hfty-lwo pages on mo- 
narchy, patriotism, and hrst principles gene- 
rally. In theprefaceMordingtonspeaksof hia 
not being ' insensible that whal I sent into 
the world at two different times about three 
years since, occasioned by a weekly paper 
called "The Independent Whig," created 
me some enemiew,' referrliicr to two trncta 
which he had published. "The first of these 
WD8 ' Aminadab, or the Quaker Vision; a sa- 
tirical tract in defence of Dr. Sacheverell's 
Sermon before the Lord Mayor; ' the other 
' A Letter from Lord Momington M the 
Lord Archbishop of York, occasioned by a 
moat impious and scandalous weekly paper 
call'd" The Independent Whig,'" 1721. It 
is not easy To believe that either of theia 
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pamphlets could luive created enemies, or 
nave been rej^arded as a serious ctmtribution 
to controversy. The former, however, was 
answered anonymously in * The Tory Quaker, 
or Amiuadab's new vision in a Field after a 
drop of the Creature.' Mordinpfton married 
Catlierine, daughter of Dr. Robert Lauder, 
rector of Shenty, Hertfordshire, and by her he 
had a son, Charles, and two daughters, Mary 
and Campbellina. lie died in Covent (Jnrden, 
London, on 10 June 1741. His son Charles 
did not assume the title on his father's death, 
having no landed proiHTty ; but* on being 
taken prisoner in the n?bellion of 1745 and 
put on trial he pleaded his peerage, and 
the trial was put off. He died, however, in 
prison, and with him the male line of the 
family became extinct. His sister Mary, 
who was married to William Weaver, an 
officer of the horse guards, then as<?umed the 
title of Mordington ; but she dyiiisr without 
issue, it finally lapsed in July 1791. 

[Douglas and Wood's Peerjige c)f Scotland, ii. 
263; Park's Walpole, v. 117; Lord Mording- 
ton's publications.] A. V. 

DOUGLAS, Sir HOWARD (1776- 
18(51), third baronet, of Carr, Perthshire, 
general, colonel loth foot, son of Vice-admi- 
ral Sir Cliarles Douglas, first baronet [q. v.], 
bv his second wife, Sarah, daughter of James 
Wood, was born at Gosport in 177(5. Having 
lost his mother w^hen he was three vears 
old, and his father being away at sea, he was 
brought up by his aunt, ^Irs. Helena Baillie 
of Olive Hank, jNIussel burgh. He was sent 
to the grammar school at tliat ])bice, but his 
early boyhood was chiefly spent with the 
fishermen, from whom he gained his first 
knowledge of the sea. He was intended for 
the navy, but his father dying suddenly in 

1789, young Douglas's guardian^ o})tained 
for him a nomination to the Koval Military' 
Academy, Woolwich. A simple entrance- 
examination in reading, waiting, and arith- 
metic to the rule of three had lately been 
established, and in this he failed outright, to 
his sore distress. He passed a few weeks 
later, entering the academv as cadt-t 1*9 June 

1790. He speedily showed al)ility in ma- 
thematics, and became a favourite with Dr. 
Charles Hut ton [(]. V. I Dougla-^ appears to 
have been a daring boy, and he spent all 
his spare time on the river, and improved 
his knowledge of seamanship by practically 
working his passage to and from the north 
at holiday times in the Leith and Berwick 
smacks. He passed out of the academy as a 
second lieutenant royal artillery 1 ,Jan. 1794, 
and became first lieutenant 30 Mav 1794. 
According to some accounts he served under 



the Duke of York on the continent, but this 
appears doubtful (see Duncan, Hist. Rmf. Art. 
ii. 67-8). As a subaltern of nineteen yeas 
of age he commanded the artillery of the 
northern district during* the invasion alarms 
rife there after the return of the troops friun 
Bremen in the spring of 179.>. Li Augii>t 
the same year he embarked for Quebec as 
senior officer of a detachment of troops on 
board the Phillis transport, which was cast 
away at the entrance of the St. Lawrence. 
The suflerin^ of the survivors were inten- 
sified bv their failure to reach a settlement, 
and an attempted mutiny of the soldier;, 
which was stopped by the resolute conduct 
of Douglas. The castaways were rescued bj 
a trader and carried to Great Jervis, a n- 
mot^ un visited fishing station of Labrador, 
where they passed the winter. Subsequently 
they were rescued and carried to Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, where Douglas served three 
months, thence proceeding to Quebec, where 
he remained a year, during 'which time he 
was employed in command of a small crulvr, 
scouting for the French fleet said to be making 
for Quebec. In 1797 he was detached to 
Kingston, Upper Canada, where he passed 
two years chiefly hunting and fishing among 
the Indians, and was employed by the Cana- 
dian government on a mis.sion to the Cheru- 
kees. On one occasion he skated all the way 
from Montreal to Quebec to attend a l«dl, a 
feat which cost the life of a brother-officer 
wlio accompanied him. Douglas returned 
liome in 1799, and his ready seamanship 
saved the timber-laden vessel in which he 
made the voyajre. Full details of Douglas'^ 
earlier career are given in his biography by 
Fullnni. 

In July 1790 Douglas married Anne, daujrh- 
ter of .Tames Dundas of Edinburgh. By hiT, 
wlio died 12 Oct. ISol (^Gent, Mag. new ser. 
xlii. <*43), he had a family of three daughter* 
and six sons, the eldest survivor being the 
fourth baronet, General Sir Kobert Percy 
1 )ouj::las, colonel 2nd Prince of "NVales's Xorih 
Statibrdshire regiment (late 98th fi>ot) and 
late lieutenant-governor Cape of Goo<l Hope, 
a distinguished oflicer, bom in 1805 (BuRKi; 
Baronetai/e). 

Douglas became a captain-lieutenant royal 
artillery 2 Oct. 17i^H). He acte<l for two 
years as adjutant of the 5th battalion royal 
artillery' ; was in charge of a company at Ply- 
mouth for one year ; served a year and a halt' 
with one of the newly formed troops of 
horse artillerv at (^anterburv and WoolwHch ; 
and ten months with Congreve's mortar-bri- 
gade in 18();3-4 (see Philtppart, 7?*jy. Mil 
Cat. 1820). The latter, organised by Gem- 
ral Congreve, father of the inventor of the 
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Tockety consisted of twenty 8-inch mortars 
carried on block-trail carriages of the pattern 
reintroduced in 1860, and drawn by teams 
driven by postilions instead of by wagoners 
on foot, as previously was the custom with 
field artillery. Attached to the equipment 
was a battery of field guns and wagons with 
entrenching tools, &c. The object was in 
the event of the enemy efiectin^ a landing 
to harass him at night by a contmuous shell 
fire, preparatory to an attack by the three 
arms at dav'break. Details are given by 
Douglas in his ' Defence of England ' (Lon- 
don, 1860), pp. 27-9. Douglas became a 
captain in the royal artillerv in 1804, but his 
services being required at the Iloyal Military 
College, he was placed on half-pay, and sul>- 
sequently retired from the artillery and aj)- 
pomted to a majority in the 1st battalion of 
the army of reserve on 12 Oct. 1804, and the 
next day placed on half-pay of the York 
rangers, a corps reorganised for special ser- 
vice in the suppression of the African slave 
trade, which was then reduced. It was dis- 
tinct from the later royal York rangers. On 
the retired list of that corps Douglas con- 
tinued until promoted to the rank of major- 
general. 

The Military College had been recent Iv 
founded, the senior department being at UigL 
Wycombe. Douglas was in 1804 appointed 
commandant of the senior department, and 
afterwards 'inspector-general of instructions,' 
an office which he retained until its abolition 
in 1820 (Pari, Papers; Accts, and Papers ^ 
1810, vol. ix. ; Hep, Select Comm. 1854-6, 
xii. 157-8). Douglas improved and extended 
the system of instruction, and mised the dis- 
ciplinary tone of the establishment. Among 
the pupils during his tenure of command were 
Philip IJainbrigge, Ilenry Ilardinge, William 
Maynard Gomm, and many other well-known 
officers of the Peninsular epoch. He became 
brevet lieutenant-colonel 31 Dec. 1806. 

In 1808 the reduction in the number of 
officers at the senior department led Douglas 
to seek active employment. He was appointed 
assistant quartermaster-general in Spain, and 
sent out with despatches to Sir John Moore. 
He joined the retreating army in December 
at Benevente, and was present at the battle 
of Corunna, 18 Jan. 1809. In July 1809 he 
accompanied the Walcheren expedition in 
the same capacity, and took an active part in 
the artillerv attack on Flushing. The journal 
of the expedition, signed by the quartermaster- 
general. Sir Robert Brownrigg, and appended 
to the report of the parliamentary commis- 
sioners, is from his pen (see * Scheldt Papers,' 
in Accounts and Papers, 1810). The same 
year he succeeded to the baronetcy on the 



death of his elder half-brother, Vice-admiral 
Sir William Henry Douglas, second baronet, 
on 23 May 1809. Douglas resumed his college 
duties, and on 2 July 1811 the reflecting circle 
or semicircle known by his name was patented 
by him, and described by Cary the oj)tician 
in Tilloch's * Philosophical Magazine, July- 
December, 1811, pp. 186-7. Ine same year 
Douglas was selected by Lord Liverpool to 
proceed to the north of Spain to inspect and 
report on the state of the Spanish armies in 
Galicia and Asturias, and on the military re- 
sources of that part of the country then not 
wholly occupiea by the French, and to report 
in what way these resources, regular ana ir- 
regular, including the guerilla svstem, which 
had become very formidable, should be en- 
couraged and extended (Fullom, Li/e of 
Douglas, pp. 235-6). After conferring with 
Lord Wellington he proceeded on his mis- 
sion, and was ])resent at the operations on 
the Orbigo and Esta, in the combined naval 
and military operations of the Spaniards and 
a British naval squadron under Sir Home 
Popham the younger, on the north coast 
of Spain in the early part of 1812, in the 
attacK on and reduction of Lequertio, siege 
of Astorga, operations on the Douro, siege 
of Zamorra and attack on the ports of the 
Douro (see Fullom, t A. pp. 112-217; Dou- 
glas, Modem Fortificatiojis, pp. 235-47 ; 
GuBWooD, Well.Des^i). vol. v. ; Napier, Ilist, 
Penins. War, bks. xvii-xix. ; James, Naval 
Hist, vol. V.) He joined the army on the ad- 
vance to Burgos at the end of August 1812, 
and appears to have predicted the failure of 
the siege (Fullom, p. 20($), but did not await 
the result, the home government having re- 
called him from the mission, * which you liave 
executed to the perfect satisfaction of his 
majesty's government,' in consequence of* the 
repeated and earnest representations of the 
supreme board of the Royal Military College 
in regard to the detriment which the esta- 
blishment suffers during your absence ' (/)c«- 
patchfrom Lord Liverpool, id. p. 218). Dou- 
glas became brevet colonel 4 June 1814, and 
major-general 19 July 1821. 

In 1810 Douglas brought out the first edi- 
tion of his work on military bridges, which 
is said to have furnished Telford with the 
idea of the suspension principle in bridge 
construction. It was compilea as a manu- 
script text-book for the use of the Military 
College, and was submitted to the authorities 
in 1808, together with a plan of organisation 
for a corps of pontooners. In 1819 he pub- 
lished his treatise on Camot's system of wrti- 
fication ; and in 1820 the first edition of his 
treatise on naval gunnery. The preface to 
the latter states that observations made and 
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opinions formed resi)ecting the state of pnn- 
nery in the British navy during the war had 
led the writer to reflect how that important 
branch of our national system might be im- 
proved. The work was dedicated to Lord 
Melville, then first lord, and published with 
the sanction of the admiralty. Contrary to 
expectation, it attracted little notice from the 

fmolic, but was well received by the navy, and 
ong afterwards bore fruit in the establishment 
of tne Excellent gunnery-ship and other im- 
provements. Douglas's strictures on Camot 
drew a rejoinder from a French engineer, 
M. Augoyat. Copies of the latter work were 
forwarded by Douglas, then residing in Paris, 
to the Duke of "Wellington, who was oflicially 
interested in the fortresses then in course of 
erection by the Prussians on the Rhine fron- 
tier, and led to the artillery experiments 
carried out at Woolwich, in accordance with 
Douglas's suggestions, in 1822. In 1823 he 
was appointed governor of New Brunswick, 
where he founded the universitv of Frederic- 
ton, and did much to improve the roads, the 
lighting of the coast, and other matters, and 
displayed great firmness and tact in check- 
ing the attempted American encroachment 
on the Maine frontier in 1828. The Maine 
boundary question having been referred for 
arbitration to the king ol the Netherlands, 
Douglas was recalled and sent on a mission 
to the Hague to supply information on cer- 
tain points. He was after>vards employed 
on a seerot mission of observation on the 
Dutch frontier durin^^ the Belgian revolution. 
lie ()p])osed the views of the government of 
the day regarding the timber duties, and after 
its defeat »)n that question gave in his resig- 
nation. While at home at this period he 
published his work on naval tactics, defend- 
ing his father's claim as originator of the 
manoeuvre of * breaking the line.' The work 
was suggested by a conversation with Dou- 
glas's very old friend and school companion 
♦Sir Walter Scott, during a visit to Abbots- 
ford (Lock HART, Life of iScott, p. 3(>o). 
Douglas unsuccessfully contested Liverpool 
in the conservative interest in 1832, and again 
in 1885. In the latter year he was appointed 
lord high commissioner of the Ionian Islands, 
which he held, conjointly with the command 
of the troops without stall' pay, until 1840. The 
])ost was acknowledged to be a difficult one, 
but despite much misrepresentation at home 
Douglas governed wisely and well. He foiled 
-conspiracy, domestic and foreign, used his 
})Osition in the very focus of Russian intrigue 
to turn his information to the best account, 
promoted education and public works, and 
improved the revenue. He introduced a new 
code of laws based on the Greek model, known 



as the Douglas code. He fouuded a priie 
medal to be given annually in perpetuity at 
the Ionian College, under the name of the 
Douglas medal, for the higher proficiency in 
mathematics, physic, or la^w^. At his depar- 
ture the Ionian States erected a column at 
Corfu recording the many useful pubUc acts 
of his government. Douglas became a bea- 
ten ant-general in 1837, and in 1841 was 
made colonel of the 99th foot, in succession to 
Sir Hugh Gough. He was transferred to the 
15th foot in 1851, in which year he became 
a general. He was returned for Liverpool 
in 1842 as a supporter of Sir Robert Peel, 
obtaining the seat vacated by Sir Cresswell 
Cresswell. He was a frequent and Terr 
moderate and judicious speaker on service 
questions. He voted against his party on 
the measure for the repeal of the com laws, 
and at the dissolution of 1846 \yithdrewfrom 

Earliamentary life. During the remainder of 
is life he took an active interest in profes- 
sional subjects, and was often consultea by the 
ministers on service matters, as by Sir Robert 
Peel in 1848 respecting the introduction of 
iron ships into the navy ; by Lord Aberdeen 
in 1854 respecting the descent on the Crimea, 
which Douglas opposed on the grounds that 
the season was too far advanced and the army 
insufficiently provided ; by Lord Panmure in 
1855 on the subject of army education, Dou- 
glas having called attention to the decline 
of military education in the army ; and by 
Sir John Pakington on the question of ship- 
armour, which was under discussion at the 
time of his death, and which Douglas strongly 
opposed, maintaining that artillery |K)wer 
would in the end always prove superior to 
any armour that could be carried. His pub- 
lislied works exhibit the wide scop<» and reach 
I of his scientific attainments, and it has been 
I well said that the value of his labours lay in 
i his peculiar capacity for grafting new dis- 
I coveries on old exi)erience and hitting the 
j wants of the generation which had sprung 
' up since his own youth (Genf. yiag. 3nl ser. 
; xii. 91-L>). Douglas died at Tunbridge WelLs 
on 9 Nov. 1861, in the eighty-sixth year of 
I his age, and was buried beside his wife at 
I Boldre, near Lymington, Hampshire. An 
engraved portrait of him, from a photograph 
I taken not long before his death, forms the 
I frontispiece to FuUom's biography. By his 
will (personalty swoni under 16,000/.) Dou- 
I glas left all his scientific papers to his second 
I surviving son, Admiral Henry John Douglas, 
who died 18 May 1871. 
I Douglas was a F.R.S. of 1812. He was 
I one of the fellows of the Royal Geographical 
Society when first formed. A notice of hie 
, election as an associate of the Institute of 




unirersity of Oxforu 1 July 1829 
^ Jtion of his ^triotic couduct in 
r Brunswick, and his services to educa- 
in founding the Frederictoa Colle^, 
h was endowed by royal charter with 
a privili^B of b iiniyerBity on the model 
if Orford, and of which hy was the first clian- 
dlor, He was made C.ll. in 1HI4, K.C.B, 
» 1821, and G.C.B., civil division, in 1841. 
/ before his death Lord ralmetstim 
d Douglas the military G.C.B., Imt he 
', saying he was too old. Hi' was 
C.Sl.G. on appoiiilment to the go- 
_. .. . ,t of the Ionian Islands, and had the 
rand cordon of Charles III of Spain, and 
' e Peninsular medal with clasp for Corunna. 
e was many years a commissioner of the 
toyal Hilit-ary College ; was b patron of the 
loyal United Service Institution and of the 
7ellington College, in which he look a lively 
'«reet ; and was president of the Royal 
mbric^ Asylum. For many years be 
jield the post of gentleman of the bedcham- 
ber to the late Duke of Gloucester. 

The following is a list of Douglas's pub- 
lished worhs, of which it has been truly 
remarked (Quart. Rei: 1880, cxx. 509) that 
although little read when they first ap- 
peared, they have been accepted in tlie end, 
not in England only, hut all over the world, 
as works of authority on the subjects of 
which they severally treat : 1. ' ^ssay on 
the Principle and Construction of Military 
Bridges ana the Passage of Rivera in Military 
Operations,' lat edition, London, 1816; 3nd 
e£tion, London, 1832 j 3rd edition, enlarged, 
London, 1863, 8vo. 3. 'Observations on the 
Hotives, Errors, and Tendency of M. Camot's 
System nf Defence, showing the Defects of 
hiB New System of Fortifications, and the 
■Iterations he has proposed with a view to 
iinpTOve the defences of existing places,' Lon- 
don, 1819, 8vo. 3. ' Treatise on Naval Gun- 
nery,' Ist edition, London, 1820, 300 pp. 8vo; 
Snd edition, London, 1829; 3rd edition, Lon- 
don, 1851 ; 4th edition, London, 1866 ; Tith 
edition, London, I860, over 660 pp. Svo. 
The work has been reprinted in America, and 
fVench and Spanish editions appeared in 1853 
and 1867 respectively, copies of which are in 
the British Museum Library, 4, 'Observations 
on the Proposed Alterations of the Timber 
Duties,' Loudon, 1831 , 8 vo. 6. ' Considerations 
on the ^'alue and Importance of the BKcish 
North American Provinces and the circum- 
Btances on which depend their Prosperity and 
Connection with Great Britain,' Ist edition, 
London, 1831, Svo; Snd edition, same year 
•lid place. 6. 'Naval Evolutions; contain- 



ing a review and refutation of the principal 
essays and argument* advocating Mr. Clarli'a 
claims xn relation to the action of 12 April 
l('82'(actionbetween the British andFrench 
flf;ets under Rodney and De Grasse), London, 
1S32, 8to. 7. ' Speech of Sir Howard Dou- 
g'las ... on Lord Ingestre'a Motion for an 
Address to the Crown to order another Com- 
mission for the investigation of Mr. Warner's 
alleged discoveries,' London, 1845. 8. 'Ob- 
on the Naval Operations u 



Black Sea and at Sebastopol,' London, 1866, 

8vo. 9. ' On Naval Warfare under Steam,' 
lat edition, London, 1868; 2nd edition, Lon- 
don, 1860, 8vo. 10. ' Obaen-ations on the 
Modern System of Fortification, including 
the proposals of M. Oamot, to which are 
added some reflections on entrenched posi- 
tions, and a treatise on the naval, littoral, 
and internal defence of England,' London, 
1859,8vo. 11. 'The Defence of England,' 
London, 1860, 8to. 12. 'Postscript to Re- 
marks on Iron Defences in the fith edition of 
Naval Gunnery, in'answer to the " Quarterly 
Review,"' 1st edition, London, 1800; 2nU 
edition, London, 1861, 8vo. 

[For genealogy sea Bnrte's Baronetage. Pos- 
ter ■ Barouetage contains uuineroiiB errors. For 
Douglas's services boo Philippart's Roy. Mil. Cal. 
1820, and Hart's Army List. In Colonel F. Dun- 
can's Hist. Hoyal Artillery his name appears only 
oui-e. A Life of Sir HoTard Douglas (London, 
1863, Svo) Tos wrilten by the late Stephen 
Watson Fulinni, who was at one time hia pnvate 
secretary. It gives much interesting informa- 
tion, derived from fnniily soutcbs and from Don- 
glaa'a old brother-officers, especially coocoming 
hia servicoa in America in 17B5-9, in Spain in 
1811-12, in New Bcunswict and thn Ionian 
Islamls, and of the last fev years of his life, but 
it rontiins nmnerons errors in nsmes and date*. 
A gooA biographical notice appeared in Gent. 
Mug. 3n] ser, xii. 90^2. Douglas's Bpeechue in 

Euliamentwill be found in the valumos of Pari. 
ieljat«s for 1842-7, Further details must ba 
sought in the several editions of his works and in 
his evidence before various pnrliameatary com- 
mittees on questions relating to naval and mili- 
tary science and military education.] H. M. C. 

DOUGLAS, Sib JAMES, of Douglas, 
'the Good," Lord op DouoL*a(1286P-1330), 
was the eldest son of Sir William Douglas of 
Douglas, 'the Hardy' [ii.v.1, by his first wife, 
Elizabeth Stewart ; for Barbour calls James, 
high steward of Scotland, his eme or uncle. 
He was probobly bom about 1286. When 
hia father was seized and imprisoned by Ed- 
ward I, he was sent to France, whence, after 
a three years' sojourn in Paris, he returned 
to find his father dead and himself stripped 
of his inheritance, which had been given 
by Edword to Sir Robert Clifford. He was 
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"befriended by William Lambertou, bishop of ' plas repaired to the castle with his followers, 

St. Andrews^ who, while yi€»ldinjf to circum- where, after feasting and remoTing all valu- 

stances, was no friend to English rule. In ables, they gathered together the remainiiuf 

this bishop's retinue Douglas visited the provisions, staving in the casks of wine and 

court of Kclward during the siege of Stirling, other liquor, and, throwing into the heap the 

and Ijamberton, introducing him, prayed that carcases of dead horses and the bodies of the 

he might be permitted to tender iiis homage slaughtered soldiers, set fire to the buildings 

and receive back his heritage. On being in- and consumed all to ashes. The other oc- 

formed that the son and heir of his late pri- casion on which Douglas destroyed his castle 

soner, Douglas ^ the Hardy,* stood before him, is the historical incident on which Sir Walter 

Kdward commanded the bishop to speak to Scott based his romance of * Castle Danger- 

him no more on such a matter. Douglas and ous.* In the work of clearing* the country 

the bishop at once withdrew. of the English, the remaining portion of the 

Bruce now assumed the Scottish crown, south of Scotland was assigned to Douglas, 

He communicated his intention to Lamber- while Bruce went north to deal with the 

ton in a letter, which tlie bishop read forth- Comvns. Both succt^ded, and then with 

with to his retainers. Douglas heard the reunited forces they sought out the Lord of 

letter read, and shortly afterwards sought a Lome in his own country, and inflicted upon 

private inter\'iew with the bishop, to whom him a severe chastisement for his treatment 

lie expressed his eager desire to share the of them in their late weakness. They also 

fortunes of Bruce. Lamberton gave him his made several destructive retaliatory raids 

blessing and a sum of money, and sent by into England, committing such havoc that 

him a supply to Bruce. He gave Douglas town and country alike eagerly purchased 



leave to talte his own palfrey, with permis- 
sion, of which Douglas took advantage, to 
apply force to the g^-oom if he interposed to 
prevent it. The same night he rode off and 



immunity from their depredations for fixed 
periods at a high rate, one condition always 
being that the Scots should have free passage 
through the indemnified district to others 



joined I^ruce in Annandale, on his way to further south. During this period Doui^las 
be crown*»d at Scone. : had the good fortune to capture Randolph, 

On 27 March 130(5 Bruce was crowned at Bruce's nephew, who was m arms against 
Scone. In his subsequent wanderings in his uncle's claim, but who became imme- 
At hoi and Arg\^ll, and his retirement for diately one of Bruce's bravest leaders. By 
the winter to the islet of Rachrin on the ! his means a clever capture was made of the 
Irish coa<?t, Doug-las was constantly by the ' castle of Edinburgh. Douglas showed equal 
side of his king, thoup^h he sustained some ' skill in taking the castle of Roxburgh. On 
wounds in an encounter with the Lord of tlie eve of a relip^ious solemnity he causetl 
Lome. With the opening spring of 1307 | his followers t») throw black gowns over their 
thev returned to renew the contest. Arran, armour, and, similarly clad himself, bade 
then Carrick (the home of Bruce), tlien Kyle them do as he did. In the det^pening twi- 
and Cunninfj^ham w<*n^ speedily subdued, and light tliey approached the castle, creeping 
transferred their allepfiance from Edward to ' on hands and knees, and were mistaken for 
Bruce. Successive English armies entered cattle by the sentinels. They managed to 
Scotland only to sustain ignominious dis- | fix a rope ladder to the walls without beinff 
aster. At the pass of Ederford, with but observed, and overpowered the sentinels and 
sixtv men, Douglas proved victorious over a the garrison, who were engaged in feasting. 
thoiisandledbySir John of Mowbray. Thrice At Bannockburn Douglas was knighted 
by subtle stratagem he overthrew the Eng- on the battle-field, and had command of the 
lish garrison in his own castle of Douglas, left wing of the Scots. When the fortunes 
taking and destroying the castle twice. One of the day were decided, he, with but sixty 
of these occasions is i>erpetuated in history' horsemen, pursued the fugitive king of Eng- 
with ghastly memories as * The Douglas Lar- land to Dunbar, though he was guarded by 
der.' With but two followers Douglas ven- an escort of five hundred. After Bannock- 
tured into his native Douglasdale, meeting bum a desultory warfare continued to be 
with a cordial welcome from his old vassals. I waged for thirteen years, during which the 
Palm Sundav was close at hand, and the wardenship of the marches was assigned to 
soldiers would attend service in the church. I Douglas. He was dreaded throughout the 
Douglas and his followers, in the guise of north of England. He was called * the Black 
peasants, also attended, and made the attack Douglas,' from his complexion. His favourite 
at a given signal. The device was successful, stronghold at this time was at the haugh of 
notwithstanding the desperate resistance of Lint alee, on a precinitous bank of the river 
the English soldiers. After the victory Don- Jed, where natural fortifications gaye alodg- 



t secuTLT tiian a forlresa. Thenra he 
le raids, mid numerouB stories are told of 
extraordinary prowess and ready uiven- 
nuBS of stratagema. On one occasion, 
ith but fifty meD-al-arms and a body of 
■hen, he attacked and routed a force of 
L thousand Englieh soldiers, under the 
4 of Arundel and ijir Thomas Richmond. 
( had come provided with axes to cut 
n Jedburgh Forest, which they Bujipnaed 
' I too much cover to Douglas, llouglafl 
i to attack ffichmond at a narrow 
his route. The place is described lis 
^ resemblance to a shield, briind at one 
3 but (p^dually drawing to a point ut the 
ler. At this point Douglas plaited together 
mng birch trees, placing his archers in 
abash on one Eide and his meti-at^^rmH in . 
Bicealment on the other. The English on 
teir approach were greeted with a shower 
iwfl from one side, and before they 
recover from tlieir Burprise, the men- 
s rushed upon LUem from the other. 
Itichmond and Douglas instinctively Bought 
"ieh other, but the English knight fell befure 
eScoIlish leader, who seiiea as atrophy 
victory the furred cap worn by Rich- 
on his helmet, and, cutting bis war 
rh the English ranks, disappeared witii 
lowers into the forest. Another de- 
ent of three hundred English soldiers, 
h had been guided by a priest to Lin- 
s afterwards destroyed. Shortly ] 
this two other English knights. F.i- ' 
1 de Carload and Sir Kobert Neville, I 
similarly defeated. | 

n 1317 the Scots recaptured Berwick, but i 
ST two years it was invested by an Engliah ' 
f. As the besieged garrison was some- 
t straitened, Douglas and Randolph, to 

te a diversion, made a most destnietive 

nud into Yorkshire, in the course of which 
they burned and destroyed in that ctmnty 
alone between eighty and ninety towns and 
villages. An attempt was made to resist 
the invasion by the Archbishop of York and . 
the Bishop of Ely. They assembled a motley ; 
army of about twenty thousand men, in- 
cluding many ecclesiastics, and barred the ' 
path of the Scots at the smalltown of Mitton 
on the Swale, about twelve miles north of | 
York. But these raw levies were no match i 
for the disciplined ranks of the Scots, and ' 
the alaughl«r among them which followed is I 
known in history as ' The Chapter of Mitlon,' 
in allusion t-o the vast number of ecclesiastics 
shun. The army investing Berwick was 
then withdrawn and marched southwards to 
meet the Scots on their return. But Douglas 
anticipated their action, and by tailing a new 
roHt« reached Scotland unmolested. 



Another eipeilition under Edward II, 
nearly equal in numbers and splendour of 
equipment to that of 1314, entered Scotland 
in 1222. The country was laid waste, and 
retreat waaenforced by stajration. Aswai- 
den of the marches Douglas did what he 
could to accelerate the dejartunt, and Bruce, 
ent«riug England on the west, laid siege to 
Norham. When llie li^nglish army crossed 
the border Douglas joined Bruce, and with 
united forces they pursued the English host 
through Northumberland and Dutnam into 
Yorkahire, where they found it resting at 
Biland Abbey, between Thirsk and Mafton, 
and protected by a narrow pass. Douglas 
volunteered to take the pass, and did so 
successfully, whereupon the English army 
retreated. 

When Edward III again threatened hoa- 
tilitiea, the Scots at once led an army into 
Eaglaud. Douglas was in command, ably 
assisted by Randolph, now aarl of Moruy,and 
Donald, earl of Mar. Through Northumber- 
land, Weardale, and Westmoreland the track 
of the Scots was plainly traceable by their 
devastation ; but the English army, com- 
manded by Edward III, could not so much 
as obtain a glimpse of the enemy. He en- 
deavoured to intercept the Scots by Inking a 
pOBl at Heyden Bridge, on the Tyne. An 
English knight, Sir Thomas de Rokeby, was 
taken priKoner by the Scottish ontpoats while 
scouting, and sent back with the news that 
the Scots were equally ignorant of the Eng- 
lish position and awaited them upon a hill in 
Weardale. As the Engliah bad fifty thou- 
sand, to twentv thousand Scots, Douglas re- 
fuaed to atloek, in spite of RJuidolpli's im- 
portunities, while hia own position was too 
strong for nn assault. After some successful 
skirmishes Douglas moved to another strong 
pOBition in Staiiliope Park. The English fol- 
Inwed, and Douglas, in a night attack with 
five hundred horsemen, surprised the camp 
and nearly seized Edward in his tent. Dou- 
giiis at last retreated, deceiving the English 
by leaving camp-fires burning, and crossing 
a dangerous morass by strewing it with 
branches. Pursuit was hopeless. Edward 
dismissed his army, and peace soon followed. 

One of the conifitions of this peace was the 
restoration to Doudas of all the lands in 
England which had belonged to hia father. 
These were duly returned to him. His king 
had from time to time bestowed on him ex- 
tensive estatiw and baronies in the south of 
Scotland. He abo received what ia known 
as the ' Emerald charter,' which was not a 
pift of lands, but a grant of the criminal 
jurisdiction of all his lands, with immunity 
to himself and tenants from existing feudal 
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services, and ubtAliieJ its n&iue from the 
mode or invuslitare adopted b; the king — 
the takin(t an emtrald rino; from his nwn 
fiiiljer and placing it upon that of his heroic 
stibiect. Another preoentation which Bniee 
mnde to DouglBA, it is Mid on his deatbbi^, 
Wfis n large two-handed sword, which is stUi 
n trenaurw heirloom nt Douglas Caetle, It 
bua insciihed upon it four hnes of verse eulo- 
gising the Douglases, and a drawing of it is 
Siyen in 'The DougUs Book,' by I'r, \\'illiani 
Eraser, C.B. 
Bruce, when dying, was concerned t hat he 
hod not fulfilled a vow he liitd made to ^i as 
a crusader to the IIolj Land, and he desired, 
BS a pledge of his good futh, to send his 
heart thitlier. Douglas, ' tender and true,' 
as Holland, in his ' Buke of the Howlst,' 
describes him, vowed to fiillil his sovereign's 
dying wish; and, after Bruce's death, bavins 
received bis heart, encoded in Bcoskelnf gold, 
Douetas set out on hb mission. After sailing 
to Handera he pn«eedcd to Spain, where 
ha oflered his services to Alfonso, king of 
Csstile and Leon, who was ut war wiiU the 
Saracen king of Granada. A bailie tixik 
place on the plains of Andalusia, and victory 
Iind declared for Alfoni«o. But IIoiikIos and 
a few of his comrades pursued the Moors too 
far, who turned on their enemies. Douglas 
was in no personal dangi>r, but obserring bis 
countryman, Sir William Sinclair of Roslin, . 
sorely beset, dashed in to his asaiBtance and 
was slain. Other accounts say that he fell 
in the thick of the tight, when, owing to an 
untimely charge, he was not supported by 
the Spaniards, and that to stimulate his cou- ' 
rage he took the casket with the Bruee'a heart j 
from lua breast where he wore it, and, casting | 
it afar into the ranks of the enemy, exclaimed, ' 
'Onward as thou wertwont, Douglas will 
follow thee,' and nishinK into their midst i 
was soon borne down and slain. Some also 
add that be was at this time on his way home 
from the holy sepulchre at Jerusalem, after 
presenting the Bruce's heart there. It is, I 
however, generally agreed that the battle in , 
which he foU was fought on 35 Aug. 1330. 
His remains were brought to Scotland and 
interred in the church of St. Bride's in hb ' 
native valley, where his natural son, Arcli- ! 
hold, afterwardathird earl of Douglas [q.y.l, 
erected a monument tn his memory, which 
still exists. The 'Good' Sir James was mar- 
ried and left a lawful son who inherited bis 
estates, William, lord of Douglas, but he was 
slain in 1333 at the battle of Ilalidon. 

Barbour describes the personal appearance 
of Douglas from the testimony of those who 
had 8i>en the warrior. Ue was of a com- 
tnanding stature, broad-shouldered and large- 



boned, but witlul well fuTtood. Uw fai 
and open countenance was of • tsvny bs 
with locks of raven blnclm-^-. Il---i;ii 
what lisped in his speisrti. N 
teous and gentle, he was i < 
enuntrj-men ; while to hia t-ii' 
he was ■ terror, thoujfh ev-.-ii i 
prudent, wise, and succe««ful U-adi^rshf 01 

torted open praise. 

[Barbour's Brace ; Seulacranica ; 
niUa; Chmnicon de Lnnerenat ; C' 

tsri dp HemingbnTgh ; PaJgmre'B 

Records ; Ftcdem ; Acts of ParliamanU tj 
laad ; Botuls Smtia ; Uanimniil 

Walsiogham's Hiitocia ; Froiesart 

Priory of Coldingham (Siirf(>« Soc) ; J. 

Godscroft's Houses of Douglas anil Angus ; At 
duD li Goudall ; PnL^r'i Dougbts Book ; itc 1 

DOUGLAS, JASIES, second F,K >n or 
DoPOLAB f 1368 P-1388), eucce^mi his ftthw 
William in 1564. His molb.r, M«.swiL 
was Oountees of Mar in ht-r own rijjliL 
Froissart describe him as ' n Skyrr Tounf 
childe' at the date of his first Tisit to Scot- 
land, when he was entert«ined for fifte« 
days by Earl William at Dnlkoith in I3ISS. 
which gives the probable date of his biith •* 
1 3o8. On the accession of Robert II in 1371, 
to conciliate the Earl of Douglas ta the «ue- 
cession of the new Stuart dvna.a|T. his kw 
was knighted and contracted in m'arriagc to 
the kings daughter Isabel. A papal dispsn- 
sation was obtained on 24 Sept. 1371, attl 
the marriage appears to havu- been celcbtlttd 
in 1373. after which datepavmen 
of Ilw king's obligations ror h 

dowry appear in the exchequer 

1380 her husband received a toyid ^. 
two hundred merks from the euetoOM olfl 
dington. in which he b designjat«d Sir JU-^— 
Douglas of Liddesdale, that )>onio& of I&* 
family estates having been probably MtUsd 
on him byhis father. In 1384, soon aftnrhv 
father's death, which occurred in May, tba 
young earl took port in a dashing raid alo^ 
with Sir Geofifrey de Chamey and Ihiity 
French knights, justified, according to Fnia- 
sart, by a similar attack on the Scotch bordct* 
under the Earleof Northumberland and Not- 
tingham, from which the lands of The Kartof 
Douglas and Lord Lindsay seriously snffend- 
Tho Scots force, said to have nuin be T«d fift««i 
thousand, ravaged the lands of tb« ~ " " 
earls and returned to Roxburgh witi 
spoil of goods and cattle. 

Although the truce with Bogh 
come to an end at Can'llemas IsS, 
tiona were in progress for 
spite of repeated Rttfimpte to main' 
preparations for war were made on ' 



lis pursuance of & pTomlse in 138:t on the 

■ ^ut of the French to send support, both in 

■men and luODeT, to Scotland, Sir John de 

KVienne, admiral of France, was at last dos- 

■^tehed, in April 1385, with two thous&nd 

inen, fourteen hundred suits of armour, and 

Biepromiae of Gft J thousand crowns. Douglas 

Saa one of the nobles who welcomed Vienne 

li his landing at Leith in the bevinnin^ of 

bj, and hia eliHre in the expedition which 

lUowed is vividly portrayed in the ^phic 

e of FrnisBort. Though anxious as 

r Scotch border chiefs for the help of 

■h ullieB, Douglas was not willing to tuke 

n of the border war to foreign leatlers, 
imbers of the forces opposed, given by 
It authorities, vary even more than is 
a the narratives of war; but the Eng- 
ere largely in excess and better armed 
he majority of the combined Seote and 
1 army. The French knights were 
?r to fight, notwithstanding the disparity, 
Bt Douglas persuaded Vienne to follow the 
Vottish strategy of retreat and withdrawal 
f everything of value before the enemy ad- 
'utced. Tlie result was that Richard's raid, 
lOugh it reached Edinburgh, resulted only 
k tlie burning of Melrose, Diyhurgh, New- 
Vtle, ibe church of St. Giles, and the houses 
f Edinburgh, but no victorj' or important 
Int^ueet. Meanwhile the Scottish forces also 
kclined to assail any strong fortress such 

■ GaiUsle and Roxburgh, still in tha hands 

■ the English, where a dispute between Dou- 
"8 and Vienne prevented the prosecution 

. Vienne maintained that if it 

a token it should be held for the French 

\g, whUe Doi^los refused to recognise the 

each in any other character than soldiers 

k the Scottish army. Bnt a substantial ad- 

Wtoge was gninedhy a sudden incursion sub- 

iqnent Ivmadeonthe western English border, 

e the rich territories of the bishoprics 

[ Durham and Carlisle yielded the Scotch 

■~e plunderthanell the towns of their ovm 

_.jdom. In this raid Douglas, along with 

J cousin and successor Sir Archibald, lord 

If Galloway, took part. The singular close of 

Be FVench expedition was that the French 

pightH and Vienne, weary of a war unpro- 

e nf honour or profit, and anxious to 

. home, were only allowed to do so on 

U payment of the subsidy of fifty thousand ' 

i8 promised by the French king. This 

rs from the receipt not to have been made 

II 16 Nov. 1385. The king himself took ten 

loosand OS his share. Douglas received seven 

BlouBand five hundred. This sum, greater than 

giy other noble's share, was probably due to 

le lands of Douglas having suffered most by 

[ TOL. XT. 



the English. Another short rnidnfthreedays, 
in which Cockermouth and its neighhoui^ 
hood were wasted, followed the departuro 
of the French, and in this also Douglas took 

His short life was made up of such raids. 
For the next three years little of 
been preserved. Its interest centres 
close in tha imous battle of Otterbi 
which he was the ^-ictor and the 
The Scotch, forewarned of the 
Richard II, in the event of their ren 
war either on the east or the wei 
which had been the object in recei 
alt4.'niate attacks, to advance again 
land by the route left undefended, detei 
to check this policy by a simultaneous 
sion on botli of the marches, Having 
tered their forces at Aberdeen, they ' 
a feint dispersed, only to reassemble on tha 
north of tne Cheviots at Yetholm or South- 
dean, near Jedburgh, to the number of fifty 
thuusand. The great bulk of this large army 
under Sir Archibald Douglas was sent off to 
the west to ravage Cumberland and attack 
Carlisle, but a picked force of three hundred 
horse and two thousand foot, commanded by 
tho Earls of Douglas, Dunbar, and Moray, was 
reserved fora diversionon the eastern border. 
So rapid was the movement of this force that 
it reached the neighbourhood of Durham 
before the English wardens were awareof ite 
approach. It then retired on Newcastle, 
where it was met in the beginning of August 
by the levy of the northern counties, headed 
hy the Earl of Northumberland's two sons, 
Henry Percy, to whom the Scots gave the 
name of Hotspur, and Sir Ralph his brother. 
In one of the skirmishes which took place 
near Newcastle, Douglas captured the pen- 
non of Hotspur, and boasted that he would 
place it on the tower of Dalkeith. Hotspur 
declared it should not be taken out of North- 
umberland, and Douglas retorted that he 
might come that night and take it if he could 
from the pole of his tent. The Scottish force, 
which was on its way home, took the castle 
of Ponteland, but failed to take that of Otter- 
bum, near Wooler, in the hilly paririh of Els- 
don, a little south of the English side of the 
Cheviots. It was an easy march across the 
Cheviots to the Scottish border; but Douglas, 
against the wish of some of the Scottish 
lenders, determined to entrench himself on 
the rising ground near Otterbum and give 
Hotspur the opportunity he had promised of 
trying to retake his pennon. 

On the evenmg of 9 Aug. according to the 
English chronicles, on the l&th accordi 
Froissart, on the I9th according to m 
any case about the ' Lamme 
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n their hmy/thei 

•ItuMflf Ibe famous bBllad— Hotspur fell on 

IbSoottiihcAmpby mKhC,willi the wBr-cry 
ofhishouWi'A Pereyl The Scotch, thougli 
eurpriaed, wen; QOt unprepared. Their assail- 
U)M were three to one, but the Btrength of 
their poeition, the Kio impatuous onsUught 
of Hot«pur^ and the peraonal courage of 
Douglas gave them the advantage. The eart, 
according to Froiesart, who had conr&rsed 
with ejie-witni^aseB who fought on both udes, 
< being of great haste and high of eDt«rprise, ' 
Mying hb men recule bacli to recover the ' 
place, aud to ahowe knjghtly valour, tooke 
hia axe in both his handes, and entered «o 
into the presae that be made himself wave in 
such wyee that none durst approche ner hym, 
and he was so well armed that he bore "well 
such strokes as he received. Thus he went 
ever forward like a hardie Hectjir, wylling 
alone to conquer the felde and to discomfyte 
his enemies, nut at lasl he was encountered 
with three spears all at once. The one atruke 
him on the shoulder, the other on the breste, 
and the stroke elinted down to his belly, and 
the thyrde struke hyme on the thye, and sore 
hurte with all three strokes so that he was 
borne per force to the ertbe, and al^er that 
he could not be again released.' The English 
did not know who it was they had struck 
down, and Douglas continued till his last 
breath to encourage his comradea. Sir John 
St. Clair his cousin having asked him ' how 
he did, " Rycht well," quoth the erle. But 
thanked be god, there hath been but a few of 
my ancestors t hat hath dyed in their beddes. 
Bot cosyn I require you thinke to revenge 
me, for I reckon myaelf bot deed, for my herte 
feintith oftten tymes. My Cosyn Walter and 
you I praje you rayse up again my banner 
which Iveth on the ground, and my Hquyre 
Davye slayn ; but, sirs, show neither to friend 
nor foe what case ye sae me in, for if myne 
enomyea knew it they wolde rejoyse, and our 
frendes be discomfited.' The two St. Claira 
and Sir James Lyndsay, who wa^ with them, 
did aathey were desired, raised up his banner, 
and shouted his war-cry of ' Pouglss 1 ' The 
remainder of the battle, in which both Eot- 
apur and his brother were taken prisoners, is 
beyond the life of Douglas, for he was dead 
before it ended, and what, according to Hume 
of Godscroft, was a prophecy in the dying 
man's mouth became a aayinglhat ' the victory 
was won by the dead man.' Douglas was ontv 
thirty, atcurdinp to the nrobable date of his 
birth, and having no legitimate issue the 
estates and earldom of Douglas went by the ' 
entail to Archibald the Unm, third earl of j 
Douglas [q. v.], a natural eon of the 'Good' ! 
Sir James Douglas. 



The English ballad of • Cherr Chur ' ad 
the Scottish of the • Battle of OtUrlmni'bsn 
made the fame of the a«iooiid I^il of Itemlw 
second only to that of the cumradi: of Bno, 
and the battle in wbich he fell is i ilifciW 
by Froisaart aa the bc«t fou^hi and nncel* 
valrous engagement of the many he um^ 
The Scottish poem is more in accord will 
history as handed dowti by tile ben Mtk- 
rities: for the English oiakrs P«t-TtlK«i- 
ginal asaailuit, in fuldlmeiit of a re*, m^ 
posea both Percy aad Daii^la« to haiebOi^ 
and represents tlie kings in vh.M* niga lb 
battle was fought as Henry VI biuIJiiibI, 
instead of Richard 11 and RolKirt IL Afl 
the English version from SvduTV cn^j- li 
hi8'DefencoofPoetry,'and-V i 
inthe'Spectator,'Nos.70 ii<i 
a unique place as the repi. 
ballads of the border, amciri^ 
English poetry. 

[Froisaart, iii. 119, 133. The family liMaia 
of tbs DougUses by Hume and Fnurr cin aU- 
lioonl delaila. PiDkerton of nioddrn nivaiM 
gires the best narrative of tJifl border imsaal 
battle of Otterbom. The bsUnds ore ia Fw^ 
Keliques, ed. Boho, i. 2 at soq.] X. JL 

DOUGLAS. JAilES, seventh Fm m 
DousLAB, 'iheGroBs'or 'Fat ' ' i"-i ■ mii 
was brother of Archibald - ' 
fourth earl r<]-v-]i and son <.■>. 
Grim,' the tlurd earl [q. v. ] ) I 

in hiatoty aa Sir James Doui^l.i: ;■ . 

who in 1409 waylaid and killed Sir Iiari' 
Fleming of Cumbemaidd on his ivtim boa 
accompanying to the Bass the young princtof 
Scotland, afterwards James I, when aigit b]r 
his father, llobert III, out of Hcolland, to 
escape from the plots of Albany and DougW^ 
brotlier, Archibald, the fouriK earl. Punng 
tberogency of Albany his name iifi<?Ti npimin 
asoneoftbenohleswboweri' I ,. . ' 
of the regent by being allowi-i ] i 
cufltoma, Hewasoueofth.' i 
brother ibeearl whenan Eug 1 1 -i . 
the battle of Homil don. In iIj.- ilxhiihiu,'"' 
thereignof Jameslhesat on iht'usaimw^^ 
tried Murdoch, duke of Albany, nnd hia MM 
on 24 and 26 May 14^. Several charttn 
to him about this time prove the grawtb J 
bis estates and the favour ahown htm bf 
(hat king. One of these, dated 7 March ttil 
confirmed his title to the caatlc and fatnor 
of Abercom, Linlithgow. Anotlter, 18 Apd 
1426, confirmed the grant made to him by Ml 
brother Archibald, tben deceased, of land* tai 
baroniea in the counties of Inveraeas, Bwl( 
and Aberdeen, and the third in the same toOV 
U Mav 1436, a grunt of knds in Elgin,' als 
the gift of his brother. In 1426 and 1427b» 
acquired estates iu Lauarkehire and Ayrahin, 
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on the resignation of Eliinbeth de Mornvia. 
This series of charters probftbly indicstes 
the settlement of this cadet of the powerful 
barder earl in the northern districts of Scot- 
land, vhere the famil j had not hitherto lakea 
root,aod wBaposslhlydue to the policy which 
Jajnee I in other CBsea pursued, of separatiiig' 
Koeh famlttea by removing tliem from the 
Ificalitiea where their vicinity t-o each other 
nuuJe them as a clan more formidable Co the 
crown. lDl4S7hewaBcreaI«d E&rlof Avon- 
dble, and a conveyance of the lands of Gleo- 
Aobar in Peeblesshire to him hj William 
fVisel, lord of Overtoun, in 1439, was con- 
!flniied by royal charter on SO Sept. 1440. 
The murier of his grandnephew, William, 
tile sixth earl, and his brother David at 
Edinburgh, at the inntigation of Crichton the 
■ehancellfirjtoolt place in the following month. 
Aa he did nothing to avenge it, and immedi- 
ately succeeded to the title and Douglas es- 
tate* other than those in Galloway, tSe con- 
jcwlure that he may have connived at it, and 
was at all events on good terms with Crich- 
ton the chancellor, who was its chief autior, 
Itu probability, though it cannot be said to be 

Cved. Heheld theearldomof Douglasonly 
three years, and died on 24 March 1 443 , 
■t Ahereom. The ' Short Chronicle of the ! 
Xteign of James II' states in the rude hut ' 

E'tby vernacular a fact, which accounts for . 
H byname of the ' Fat ' or ' Gross,' ' Thai sad 
he had in him four atane of taulch [tallow] 
and mair.' The same physical peculiarity 
ia oommemorated in a Latin epigram pro- 
aerved by Hume of Godscroft : — 

Ihigloaii Onusiquo mihi OognomiDa soli 

Conreniunl ; Oquam Domina jnacu mole ; 
To b«a Douglas and be gross witholl 
yon ihall not find another smongat them all. 
He was buried at Douglas, where the in- 
■oriptioQ on his tomb records that besides 
bis own eBtntes he held the office of warden 
of the marches, He was married to Beatrix 
Sinclair, daughter of Henry, lord Sinclair, 
and left by her six, perhaps seven sons, of 
'wbom the two eldest, William [ij. v.] and 
James ^q. v.], were successively eighth and 



[Bower's CaDlinnation of Fordnn ; a Short 
Chronicle of the Beigu of Jamea II; M^or, 
Boece. aad Liodsay of Fitscottie's Historias of 
Scotland ; the Charters in favom- of this eerl in 
the Rc^stmiD Mngni Sigilli give importunt bcis 
in his life ; the Eicbpi^tier Rolls of Scotland, 
vol. v.; Hr. Bnmett's Preface to this volnine of 
tlu Ensheqtier Rolls ; Fraser's Douglas Book.] 
JE. M. 



DOUGLAS, JAMES, ninth £ibl o¥ 
DuDOLAs (1426-1488), second son of James, 
' the Gross,' seventh earl [q. v.], and Beatrix 
Sinclair, daughter of Henry, earl of Orkneri 
succeeded to the earldom on the death of bis 
brother WiUiam, the eighth earl [q. v.], at 
Stirling on22 Feb. 1452. During his brother's 
life a singular question was raised, whether 
Jame« Douglas or his brother Archibald, eari 
of Moray, was the elder twin of the marriage 
between James' the Gross' and Beatrix Sin- 
clair, daughlerof the Earl of Orkney. Afl«r 
an inquiry before the olRcial of Lothian, who 
tooktne evid ence of their mother, thecaimt«ss 
dowager, and other worthy women, tlie prio- 
rity of James was declared and ratified Dv a 
writ under the great seal on 9 Jan. t46(}. "The 
year before Douglas took part in a famous 
tournament at Stirling between two knights 
of Flanders, James and Simon de Lalain, and a 
squire of Burgundy, Hervf de Meriadec, lord of 
Limgneville. Douglas, twice unhorsed by the 
squire, who went to help his friends against 
the other ScottishchampionSiWasoathepoint 
of resuming the fight, but the king gave the 
order to cease fighting. One account of the 
contest states that some followers of Douclaa, 
who had come to the tournament with tnree 
thousand men, had threatened to interfereand 
turn the duet into a general medley. In the 
vear of jubilee, 14o0, Douglas accompanied 
his brotlier lo Rome, being, according to Pits- 
coltie, ' a man of singular erudition, and weU 
versed in divine letters, brought up long time 
in Paris at the schools, and looked for the 
bishopric of Dunkeld, and thereafter for the 
earldom of Dunkeld,' hut this account is little 
consistent with the other facts of his life. 
Douglas next appears in 1461 as a prominent 
actor in the intrigues of the family with the 
English court. According to an obscure and 
fragmentarv passage in the ' Short Chronicle 
of James II, as soon as he heard of a tnice 
between the two countries being made, ' he 
posted till London in-continent and quharfor 
men wist nocht redlye hot he was thar with 
the king of Ytigland long tyme and was 
meekle made of.' He returned towards the 
close of this or beginning of the neit year, 
and, afl«r his brother's treacherous assassi- 
nation, February 14S2, put himself at the 
head of a small force of a hundred men, and 
with his brother Hugh, earl of Ormonde, and 
Lord Hamilton, denounced the king as a 
traitor by a blast of twenty-four horns ut Stir- 
ling, and dragged in derision the safe-conduct 
given the late earl at a horae*s tail through 
the streets. Two other powerful members 
of the Douglas cian, the Earl of Ang'ua and 
Douglas of Dalkeith, had sided with the 
king, and James Douglas and his followers 
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attempted, but failed, to take the castle of Dal- 
keith. The civil war between the king and the 
Douglases was carried on with vigour in the 
north by their ally, the fifth Earl of Crawford, 
who was defeated at Brechin by the Earl of 
Iluntly as the king's lieutenant, a character 
which, the contemporary chronicle hints, gave 
him a larger following. Archibald, earl of 
Moray, another brother of the earl, ravaged 
IIuntly*s lands of Stratlibogie, in revenge for 
which Iluntly harried those of Moray on his 
return from Bn^chin. A parliament was sum- 
moned, which met in Mmburgh on 12 June, 
when the Earl of Crawford and Lord Lind- 
say, two of the chief allies of Douglas, were 
forfeited. While it sat a letter signed with 
the seals of Sir James Douglas, the Earl of 
Ormonde, and Sir James Hamilton, was put 
by night on the door of the ])arliament house, 
disowning thu king's authority and denounc- 
ing the privy council as traitors. The three 
estates, meeting in separate houses, answered 
this defiance by a declaration tliat the late 
earl did not come to Stirling under a safo 
conduct, and that his death was the just 
penalty of his treason. The chief suppor- 
ters of the king were rewarded with titles, 
especially the Crichtons, Sir James, the 
eldest son of the chancellor, being created 
Earl of ^loray, a dignity fn^m which he had 
been unjustly kept, for he had married the 
elder daughter of the last earl, but the in- 
fluence of Douglas had procured it for his 
brother Archibald, the husband of her younger 
sister. Tlip purliann^nt was then continued 
for (ifte«'n diiys, when a general levy of the 
lieges, both ])iirgesst»s and landed mt-n, was 
sununoned. They came tot he numberofthirty 
thoiisiiiul to IVntland Muir, and with the king 
at their head marched through Peeblesshire, 
Selkirkshire, and Dumfriesshire, doing no 
good, says the chronicler, but wasting the 
country through which they passed, even 
lands belonging to the king's friends. The 
object, no doubt, was to overawe the Dou- 
glases. On 28 Aug. Earl James made a sub- 
mission at Douglas, by which lie bound him- 
self to renounce all enmity against those 
who caused his brother's death, to do his 
duty as warden of the marches, and to re- 
linquish the earldom of Wigton and lordship 
of Stewarton unless voluntarily restored by 
the queen. There followed a curious, and 
on the part of the king imprudent, return 
for this submission, a request to the pope to 
allow the earl to marry his brother's widow, 
the jMaid of Galloway, for which a dispen- 
sation was granted by Nicholas V on 26 Feb. 
1463. It is stated by Hume of Godscroft, 
oji the authority of a metrical history of the 
Douglases which has not been preserved, that 



the marriage with her former husband had 
never been consummated, and this 'n txj> 
ported by the terms of the dispensatioii.w1iid 
IS printed from the orifiinal in the Vaticai 
by Andrew Stuart in his * GeneaLogictl His- 
tory of the Stuarts.' On 18 April the ed 
was appointed one of the commissioners to 
make a truce with England. This broagtt 
Douglas again in contact with the Eat- 
lish court, with which he, like his kathff, 
kept up a constant intrigue. Befoi« goiitf 
to England, for which he received a s&fe-cofr 
duct on '22 May, the earl visited an ally in 
an opposite quarter, the Elarl of Ro« mJ 
Ijord of the Isles in Knapdalc, excbanfinp 
gifts of wine, silk, and English cloth," for 
which he received mantles, probably of far, 
in return, as signs of their alUance*^ sgunfi 
the king. Another Douglas, a bastard of tb* 
fifth earl, about the same time joined Dnnild 
Balloch of the Isles in attackmg by sea Is- 
verkip in Rtmfrewshire and t he Cumbrae fc'A 
and casting down Brodick Castle in Ama. 
Douglas appears, after making his peace iriA 
the king, to have paid a visit to England, for 
on 17 June 1453 Malise, earl of Stratheun, 
who had remained there as one of the ho*- 
tiiges for James T, was released on the petitiflo 
of the Earl of Douglas and Lord HamilToa. 
and on 19 Feb. 1454 certain disbursements 
were allowed to Garter king-at-arms fjr 
meeting Douglas on the border and attend- 
ance on Lord Ilamilton in London and el«- 
where, but the terms of the entries leavf i: 
doubtful wliethtT Douglas himself had p^•- 
ceeded further than the border. 

In the bt^ginning of 1455 hn>tilities be- 
tween the king and 1 >«)uglas broke out anew. 
In March the king cast down the casti*? d 
Inveravon in Linlithgowshire, then march?d 
to Glasgow, where he collected the men of 
the west and a band of highlanders, and 
passed to Lanark. There an engagement 
took place, in which the adherents of Dou- 
glas were routed, and Doiic-lasdale, Avon- 
dale, as well as the lands of Lord Ilamilton, 
were laid waste. The king then crossed to 
Edinburgh and thence toEtt rick Forest ,whicb 
he reduced by compelling all the Douglas vaa- 
sals to join him by a threat of burning th**!: 
Ciistles. Having thus subdued the two «li*" 
tricts in which the Douglast\s were strongw:, 
he returned to Lothian, and set siege to Abe^ 
com, an important but isolated castle of the 
family. There Lord Ilamilton, by the advice 
of his uncle James LiWngstone, chamberlain 
of Scotland — Douglas having, it is said, im- 
prudently told him he could do without his 
aid — came and submitted to the royal mercy? 
obtained a pardon, but was put m ward at 
Roslin. This desertion of his principal snp- 



ir left Douglas, sa men gaid, 'allbegrlit, 

' men wist nocht,' says the chronicler, 

Lhar the Douglas was.' In fact the large 

"SB which he had collected for the relief of 

[lelted, and the earl himself now 

Don aft«r escaped to England, leaving bis 

owers to maintain the unequal struggle as 

ly best might. Within a month Abercom 

I taken b; escalade, and burned to the 

d. The three brothers of the carl, Or- 

i, Moray, and Lord Balvenie, were met 

^Likinholm on the Eak by the king's forces, 

ided by their kinsman trie Earl of Angus, 

a utterly defeated. Moray was killed, Or- 

jndetakenprlaonerandexecuted. Itpossed 

Id aprorerb that the ' Red ' Douglas (^Angus) 

iqnered the ' Black,' and a vaunting epi- 

"n declared that as 

. 7 by Caesar only was undone. 

e but a RonuH) aoldier oonquerod Rome ; 

Douglas could not hare bean brought so law 

jS not a Douglas wrought bis overthrow. 

% a result of this defeat the castles of Dou- 

IB and Strathavon and other minor strong- 

Bndered, and Thrieve in Galloway, 

^ch alone held out, after a long siege, in 

t king took part, capitulated. Koyol 

were placed in it and Lochmaben. 

b power of Douglas was now completely 

ffthrown. The nsual forfeitures followed 

P'lUie 1455 of the earl, his mother, Beatrix, 

is brothers. The act of attainder (Act 

I. ii. 75) recites the treasons, and shows 

irexteosivetheconspiracy of the Douglases 

3 been. From Locuindorb and Damaway 

Kttie north, to Thrieve In Oalloway, they 

gfortifled all their castles against the king, 

III from them tbey had made raids wasting 

^ king's lands with &re and sword. Et- 

ik Forest was now annexed to the crown, 

1 the other entates of the Douglases di- 

id among the cliief supporters of the king. 

ersi families rose to greatness out of the 

a of the Douglases. One of their own 

idred, Oeorge, fourth earl of Angus, was 

Mtedliord of Douglas, and asecond line of 

"guB-Douglases almost rivalled the first, 

other Douglas, James of Dalkeith, was 

'« Earl of Morton. 

n 4 Aug. the exiled earl received a i>en- 

of 500/. from the English for services 

pile done to the English crown, which was 

^continue till the estates taken from him 

J him that caileth himself king of Scots ' 

) restored. In the war with England 

Dg this and the next reign Douglas, who 

lained in that country, appeara to have 

mnopart. The historian of nis house says, 

lachliilly: 'Forthespace of twenty-three 

t, nntil the year 1483, there is nothing 

It iwp silence with him in all histories.' 



This silence is broken only by the record 
of bis beingthe first Scotchman who received 
the honour of being made a knight of the 
Garter, in return for his services to Ed- 
ward rV. During the reign of James HI 
Douglas again for a brief moment appeara in 
history. He tookpartin 1483 Ina daringraid 
wUch Albany, the exiled brother of James in, 
made at tbe instance of Richard III on the 
borders during the fair of Lochmaben, when 
it was hoped his influence might still be 
felt. But the name of Douglas was no lon^ 
one to conjure by, and its representative 
showed the same incapacity for active war- 
fare which he had displayed in the rebellion. 
A reward of land had been offered for his 
capture, and he surrendered to an old re- 
tainer of his house, Kirkpatrick of Oloae- 
burn, that he mi^ht earn it, and, if possible, 
save the life of bis former master. "The king 
granted the boon, and the old earl waa sent 
to the abbey of Lindores in Fife, where he 
remained till his death four years later. Two 
anecdotes related by Hume of Godscroft il- 
lustrate his character. When sent to Lin- 
dores he muttered, ' He who can no better 
be must be a monk,' and shortly before his 
death, when solicited by James, sorely pressed 
by his mutinous nobles, to give him his sup- 
port, he replied, ' Sire, you have kept me and 
your black coffer at Stirling [alluding to the 
king's mint of block or debased coins] too 
loig— neither of us can do you any good." 

He died on 14 July 1488, and was buried 
at Lindores. With him the first line of the 
earls of Douglas ended, for he had no children 
by his wife, Margaret, the Maid of Galloway. 
Inat lady, like others of his kin, deserted him 
when in exile in England, and returning to 
Scotland was eiven by James II in roamage 
to his ul«rine brother, John, earl of AthoU. 
tbeeonof Queen Joanna, wife of James land 
Sir John Stewart, the Black Knight of Lome. 
Her former marriage was treated as null, not- 
withstanding thedtspensation by the pope. A 
single record (In^igiltoneg prut martem 2 
Henry VII) is supposed to prove a second 
marriage of this earl when in England to 
Anne, daughter of John Holland, duke of 
Exeter, and widow of Sir John Neville. 

[The Short Chronicle of James 11 ; M^or and 
Lindsay of PitBCOttie's Historioi and tha Acts 
of Parliamect. Scotland, are the chief original 
Hourcoi. The Eiehequor Bolls with Mr. Burnett's 
prefaces aud Pinkerton's History should also be 
referredto. SfiDalBoHinnBofGodBcroft'B History 
and Sir W. Frawr's Douglas Book.] JE. M. 

DOUGLAS, JAMES, fourth Eam, op 
MoRTOB (rf. 1581), regent of Scotland, was 
tbe younger son of Sir George DoupIos of 
Pittendriech [q. v.], younger brotlier of 
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Archibald, sixth earl of Anpus [q. v.], by his 27 Feb. (Ehox, WurkB^ ii. 63). He vu t 

wife p]lizabeth, daughter and heiress of David commissioner for the treaty at UpeettlinftOB 

Douglas of Pittcndriech. In his early years on 31 May, and in October accompanied Mtit- 

his father carefully superintended his e^uca- land and Glencaim to LfOndon to propose t 

tion until compelled to take refuge in Eng- marriage between Elizabeth and the Earl of 

land by the act of forfeiture in 1528. From Arran. After the arriTal of Queen 3lUry ii 

this time younfi: Douglas was left very much Scotland he was named one of the priTT 

to his own oevices. His education was council He opposed the propoiuil made ii 

therefore *not so good as was convenient 1561 to deprive Mary of the mass (t^.ii.29U 

for his birth * {Historic of James the Sejcf, and when, on the occasion of a second anti- 

S. 182) ; and he contracted habits which ren- popish riot in 1563, Knox, summoned befew 

ered him in private life one of tlie least tlie council as abetting it, boldly retaUatfd 

exemplary of the 8]>ecial supporters of Knox, by charging Maiy ' to u^rsake thai idolatnw 

For some time he lived under the name of religion/ Morton, then lord chancellor, ^£»^ 

Innes with his relations the Douglass's of ing the queen's irritation/ changed him to 

Glenbervie, Kincardineshire, but fearing dis- * hold his peace and go away * (Sponswoois 

covery tliere he went to the * northern parts Hiatoryy ii. 25). Morton had been appointed 

of Scotland/ where he filled * the office of lord chancellor 1 Jan. of this year in suaw- 

grieve and overseer of the lands and rents, sion to Huntly, head of the papal partT, 

the com and cattle of him with whom ho whose conspiracy in the previous October be 

lived * (Hume, House ofDov/flas^ ii. 1 38). His had aided Moray in suppressing', he and Lord 

employment enabled him to acquire a know- Lindsay bringing with them one hundrrf 

ledge of the details of business, and Hume hori^e and eight hundred foot (H£RBl£s,ffu^. 

states that the acquaint ance he thus obtained, Marie Queen of Scots, p. 66 ). Randolph on 

* with the humouranddisj)osit ion of the vulgar 22 Jan., intimating l^iorton's appointmeat, 
and inferior sort of comni<in people,' afforded writes: * I doubt not now we shall have g»5d 
him important insight into the method of justice.* 

* dealing with them and managing them ac- | Morton must be classed among those pe^ 
cording as he had occasion.' sons referred to by Cecil in a memoranouD 

Through his mother, young Douglas in- of 2 June 1565 as supporting the mairiAg? 

herited the lands of Pittendriech, and in right of Mary and Damley because they were * de- 
of his wife, Elizabeth Douglas, daughter of ; voted ' to the latter by * bond of blood/ with 

James, third earl of Morton, he succeeded the qualification in J^forton's case that th* 

in 1558 to that earldom, having previously devotion was nevermore than lukewarm. T.i 

been 8tyh?d Master of Morton. In 1545 he ■ secure his support Lady Lennox, mother of 

took part in the invasion of p^ngland, which, Darnley, had on 12 anS 18 Miiy renomict^l 

through the * deceit of George l)ou^las' (his her claims on the earldom of A'ng\is, which 

father) 'and the vanguard ' (7>»//v/r7/ o/" Or- Morton held in trust for his nephew, the 

curre7itti, p. 40), resulted in a shameful retire- I younp earl (Hisf.MSS. Comm. 8rd Kep. 394\ 

ment liefore infmornuniVjers. lie was taken but he never had any personal predilec'icn 

prisoner in 1548 on the capture of the castle for Darnley. Randolph, on DamlevV arrival 

of Dalkeith, which he held for his father, in Scotland, reports on 19 Feb. to Cecil that 

possibly not obtaining liln^rty till the pacifi- | Morton * much disliked him and wished him 

cation in April 1550. As his father was a ! away' (Keith, History j ii. :?6r>). As. hnw- 

supporter of AVishart, Morton no doubt re- ever. Lady Lennox had renounced her claims 

ceived an early bias towards the reforma- on the earldom of Angus, Morton was t«v» 

tion; but although he subscribed the tirst i prudent to commit himself to the rebellions 




being noted by Randolph in a letter of the zaheth and her Tiwim, i. 203 ), and he assisted 
11th {Cat. State Papers, Scot. Ser. i. 122). I in the * roundabout raid* for the suppressi(« 
He did not, however, give to the queen regent of Moray's rebellion, accompanying tne king, 
anything more than moral aid. On 2 May and having in fact the military command 
Maitland announces to Cecil that he is ex- {Kerf. Privy Cow7JC.*S!ro/.i.379; KVox. HVit*, 
pected in the camp on the morrow {ib. 148), ii. 500). On account of lus former friend- 
and on the 10th, along with other lords of ship with Moray and Argyll, he was, how- 
the congregation, he ratified the agreement ever, held by tfie queen in strong suspicioD. 
entered into with Elizabeth at Berwick on 1 She was at least not sangfuinc of wmning^ 



o support the schemes wHch were 
Ung hatched by the Italian Rizzio, and 



ic (Sfg. Priiy Counc. Sent 1 388). This 

tturalij' made him mare watchful of her 

Migns. When it became known that she 

' raded to have sentence of forfeiture passed 

inst Moray and the other banished lords, 

lIoTton recognised that momentous purposes 

)ntemplalioa, which would involve 

in. Riizio, supposed to be the in- 

birer of these purposes, hud awakened also 

jnley's ill-will through the favour shown 

n by Mary, and the plot now elaborated 

f Morton srems to have been the devetop- 

n earlier one conceived byDamley 

iher. ' Their purpose,' says Calder- 

as to have taken him coming out 

. . . but it was revealed ' 

Sultry, ii. 313; see also Randolph's lett«r 

> l«ic«iter, 13 Feb. 1565-6. in TmEB's Htrt. 

tot. ed. 1864. iii. 215). It was after the 

.dlure of this plot that the direct assistance 

if Morton was called in, who in taking the 

roject in band may have been influenced by 

imour that nt the ensuing parliament 

a to be deprived of certain lands, and 

t the officii^ of lord chancellor was to be 

Misferred to Riziio ( Cd/. A'?n(e i^per*, Scot. 

IT. i. 230; Sfotiswood, ifist. ii. 85). Mr. 

roude represents Morton as suddenly ftdding 

is name la the bond for Rizzio's murder ' in 

k paroxysm of aneer,' hut at the least he was 

e first whom Ruthven induced to take a 

Bctical share in the plot (Ruthi-en's ' Kela- 

' m Keith's Sitt. Hi. 2S4), and the idea 

if abond waehisownsuggestion. While the 

flthor of the ' Hietorie of James the Sejtt ' 

[ja. 5) and Oalderwood (^ufary, ii. 31 1)nanie 

^aitland of Lethington ae at the bottom of 

JB whole conspiracy, the credit of it is given 

y Sir James Melville to Morton, by menns of 

■'o George Douglas, who, says Mel- 



K.148). He rriea goes further and 
irton's piu^ose was to cnnse a breach 
etween the king nnd queen (Hint. Marie 
' ji o/S™(», p. 65). In any case Daraiey 
to be used as a mere puppet, the real 
irer being placed in the hands of Morav. 
le course to be adopted to the queen would 
pend upon the policy she pursued (Ran- 
dolph to Cecil, S March 1666-6). In the 
bond siened on 6 March the conspirators 

Eromised to Darnley the crown matrimonial, 
e engaging to maintain the proteatant reli- 
gion and restore the banished lords. The 
principal leaders of the protestant party, in- 
cluding even Knox, seem to have been privy 



lo the scheme, but its chief elabora tors were 
Mailland and Morton. The method of ita 
execution was left entirely to Morton, who, 
however, cannot be held responsible for the 
brutal ferocity with which Biuamary ven- 
c^nce was inflicted on Rixxio, on the thres- 
nold of the queen's chamber. Resides des- 
patching Rizzio, it was necessary t' 
the person of the queen, and with skilful 
audacity Morton took means which would 
guarantee the accomplishment of both pur- 
poses. At dusk on Saturday, 9 March, a 
body of armed men, secretly collected by 
Morton, swarmed into the quadrangle of 
Uolyrood Palace, the keys being seized from 
the porter and the gates locked lo prevent 
further egress or ingress. Morton with a 
select band then held the staircase communi- 
cating with the queen's suppet<-room and the 
otber apartment*. Into the supper-room 
Ruthven and others had been admitted from 
Damley's apartment, Damley having joined 
the queen a few minutes before. The ori- 

E'nal intention of the conspirators was that 
Lzzio should be publicly executed (Morton 
and Ruthven to Cecil, 27 March 1566; Oal- 
BEBWOOD, But. ii. 314), and Knox stales 
that thev had with them a rope for this pur- 
pose (trorA^x, ii. 521); but either a sudden 
alarm or overpowering passion mode them 
dispense with formalities, and as soon as lie 
had been dragged from the apartment they 
fellupnnhim with theirdafrger3(ii.) Herries 
asserts that Morton gave him the first stroke 
{Hilt. Marie Qwen of Scott, p. 77), but 
other writers agree that this was done by 
Gi^orge Douglas with Damley 's dagger, which 
he plucked from Damley's sheath, and, with 
the words 'Take this from the king,' left it 
in Rizzio's body. An alarm of the citiEens 
was quieted by the appearance of Damley, 
who assured them that all was well, and the 
queen was locked up in her room, the palace 
being left in charge of Morton. 

While Moray, Morton, and Ruthven, lulled 
to carelessness by Mary's proposals for a gene- 
ral reconciliation, were deliberating at mid- 
night of the llth in Morton's house, Mary, 
escorted bv Damley, was riding swiftly to 
Dunbar. Morton, Ruthven, and others, de- 
nounced as the originators of the plot by 
Damley — who, with obtuse etfrontery, now 
denied (hat it ever had his wish or approval — 
thereupon fled precipitately towards Eng- 
land. From Berwick, Morton and Ruthven, 
on 37 March, sent a letter asking Elizabeth's 
clemency and favour {(hi. Stale Paperi, For. 
Ser. 16116-8, entry 229 ; Scot. Ser. i. 232), 
and on 2 April sent to Cecil ' the whole dis- 
course of the manner of their proceedings in 
the slaughter of David,' expressing also their 
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intention to send copies of the narrative to 
France and Scotland (Cal. State Papers,Scot. 
Ser. i. 232 ; see Ruthven's * Narrative' pub- 
lished first in 1699, reprinted in Appendix to 
* Some Particulars otthe Life of D. Kizzio/ 
forming No. vi. of Miscellanea AntiquaAngU- 
carMy 1815 ; in Tracts illustrative of the His- 
tory of Scotland, 1826, pp. 326-60; and in 
Keith's Hist, No. xi. in Appendix). Mean- 
time on 19 March they had oeen summoned 
before the privy council of Scotland (^Reg. i. 
437), and on 9 June they were denounced as 
rebels (ib. i. 462). Though Elizabeth had 
countenanced tlie plot, its failure made it 
necessary to disavow connection with it, and 
the welcome she gave the conspirators was 
of a dubious character. Morton on 10 June 
set sail for Flanders ( Cal. State Papers, For. 
Ser. 1666-8, entry 497), but had returned to 
England by 4 July {ib, Scot. Ser. i. 236), 
and a week afterwards was ordered to * con- 
vey himself to some secret place, or else to 
leave the kingdom* (ib. 237). 

Morton had in Scotland a powerful friend 
in Moray, but though unmolested Moray only 
remained to witness the engrossment of the 
queen's favour by Bothwell, whom he knew 
to be his mortal enemy. Each, however, had 
his own ends to serve by a temporary amnesty. 
The recall of Morton was to the party of 
Moray of supreme importance, and this could 
be obtainecT only through Bothwell. Tlie 
breach between the queen and Darnley had 
been hopelessly widrned by the revelation of 
the bond sijjned by him for Kizzio'.s murder. 
Bothwell, the chief succuurer of Marv* in her 
distresses, now rr'solvod to niuke use of her 
antipathy to Darnk'V and of th(i eontomptu- 
ous hatred cherislu'd towards Darnley by the 
friends of Morton to further his own ambition. 
On condition that tlie queen would agree to 
pardon Morton, his friends oHered to fmd 
means to enable her to be * quit of lu^r husband 
without prejudice to her son,' and although 
she answered that she would * do nothing to 
touch her honour and conscience ' (* Protes- 
tation of the Earls of Argyll and Iluntly ' in 
Keith, Appendix No. xvi), she at last agreed, 
about the end ofDecember, to pardon >Iortou 
and the other conspirators, with the exception 
ofC^leorge Douglas and Andrew Car (Bedford 
to Cecil, 30 Dec. 1560 ; Cal. Scot. Ser. i. 241). 
Bothwell's mediation liad been purchased by 
the consent of a party of Morton's friends to 
the murder of Darnley ; and in Morton's re- 
call Darnley set'ms to have read his doom, for 
* without word spoken or leave taken he stole 
away from Stirhng and fled to his father.* 
When Morton and Bothwell met in the 
yard of Whittinghame, Bothwell, according 
to Morton, proposed to him the murder, in 



quiring ' what would be his part therein, seeiu 
it was the queen's mind, that the Idnff shodd 
be tane away ' (Morton's confession inSicHiD 
Baknattiye's MemoriiUSf p. 318) ; but yLat- 
ton, being, as he expressed it, ' scarcely ckar 
of one trouble,' had no wish to rush headlou 
into another, and adroitly met the reit^MM 
solicitations of Bothwell 'with a demand £or 
the 'queen's handwrite of that matter,' of 
'which warrant,' he adds, Bothwell 'never 
reported to me.' The position of Morton v» 
one of extraordinary perplexity. He knew, 
as is evident from Ruthven's * Narrative,' thtt 
the Queen had sworn to be revenged on tlie 
muraerers of Rizzio, and he could not suppose 
that Bothwell had consented to his recaU 
except for the promotion of his own designs. 
What security nad Morton that his own rain 
as well as that of Darnley w^as not intended 
by entangling him in the murder and making 
him suffer — as he finally did — as the sc^e- 
goat of Bothwell and Mary ? But if he had 
resolved not to endanger his life by murdering 
Darnley, he also shrank from endangering it 
by endeavouring t o save him . He scud he was 
' myndit * to warn him, but knew him * to be 
sic a baime that there was naething* tauld him 
but he would reveal it to the queen again' 
(ib, 319). Argyll and others had allowed 
themselves to be made the tools of Bothwell 
by signing the Craigmillar bond, but neither 
Moray nor Morton had compromised them- 
selves by writing of any kina» and when the 
tragedy happenea at Kirk-o'-Field neitherwa* 
in Edinburgh. Shortly afterwards Mortnn 
at a midnight interview with the queen n^ 
ceived again the castle of Tantallon and other 
lands, but when summoned to serve as a 
jurvman on the trial of Bothwell for Darn- 
ley s murder he warily declined ; ' for that the 
Lord Darnley was his kinsman/ he said, * he 
would rather pay the forfeit.' Before the 
trial Moray had, on 9 April, left Edinburgh 
on foreign travel, but had taken care, accord- 
ing to Ilerries, to set in motion a scheme for 
Bothwell's overthrow, and had left ' the Earl 
of Morton head to the faction, who knew well 
enough how to manage the business, for he was 
Moray's second self {Hist. Marie Queen of 
Scots, p. 91). 

Mr. Froude, overlooking Morton's own 
confesvsion that he tsigned the bond for Both- 
well's marriage with the queen (Bannatyxe, 
Memorial, pp. 319-20) — in addition to the 
endorsement in Randolph's hand on a copy 
of the bond, ^ Upon this was founded the ac- 
cusation of the Earl of Morton ' — asserts that 
Morton can be proved distinctly not to have 
signed. This confident negative seems to 
rest wholly on a letter of Drury to Cecil, 
27 April, in which he says: 'The lords have 
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pbscrib«d a boud to be Uotliwell'ii in all ac- 

ving Murton and Letliio^on, who, 

>ugh they yielded to the marriage, yet in 

le end refused to be hin in so general terms ; ' 

It the information of I>rury must have been 

condhond, and probably haying heard of 

_e defection of Morton and Lethington he 

bnptj put hia own interpretation upon their 

mduct. Morten excused his signature on 

« ground that Bothwell had been cleared 

an osaiie, and that be was charged to 

D it by the ' queen's write and conmuud.' 

Hbrally tbeexcuee is inadequate, hut its l^ol 

ibdity cannot bfl questioned. Nor by his 

^uent conduct did Morton violate anj 

se, for Bothwell practically absolved 

e signers of the bond from their obligations 

f avowedly on 24 April carrying off the 

"Ben bj force. 

No sooner had Bothwell committed him- 

If by compromising the honour of the queen 

')re the world, than Morton threw off his 

ik of friendship. While the queen was still 

I Dunbar in Bothwell's nominal custody, 

'"""on took the initiative in the formation 

'secret council' of the lords, who at 

Urting signed a bond to ' seek the liberty of 

^t queen to preserve the life of the prince, 

i to pursue them that murdered the king.' 

r tbie purpose they sought the help of 

iabetli (Melville to OecQ, 8 May 1667), 

IB she did 'not like that Mary's subjects 

JOuld by any force withstand that which 

jwy do see ner bent unto' (Randolph to 

jeicester, 10 May), the marriage took place , 

B 15Moy. The party of Morton, now largely 

IcruitiHl by cntliolic noblemen, exasperated 

B the queen's foil}', resolved, at a meeting at 

"ilrling in the beginning of June, on the bold 

foke of c-aptunnK Bothwell and Mary in 

jolyMod Palace. Their purpose having been 

jitniyed, it was frustrated by the abrupt d«- 

■B of Bothwell and Mary to the strong 

IS of Borthwick Castle. Thereupon 

porton and Lord Home galloped to the castle ; 

fothenight of 10 June, and surrounded it in , 

the darkness ; but Bothwell escaped through 

a postern gate, and went to Dunbar. After , 

a violent war of words with Mary (Drury to j 

Cecil, \-2 June), Morton and Home retnrned I 

to the main body of tlie confederates, and two j 

day a afterwards Mary, in male attire, reached , 

I>unbar in safety, liie confederates resolved ' 

to augment theircredit by seizing upon Edin- ' 

buwh, although the castle was held for Mary 

by Sr James Balf ur, and , entering i t at four in 

t&e afternoon of 1 1 June by forcing the gates 

(BiBBEL, Diary, p. !i\ emitted at the cross a 

proclamation commanding all subjects, and 

especially the citizens of Edinburgh, to assist 

them in their designs (printed in Anhebson's 



Coilrction*, i. 1^8). The ' secret council ' on 
the following day made an act which in some- 
what halting language professed to declare 
Bothwell 'to be the principall author and 
murtbereroftheking'sgraceofgoodmemorie, 
and rayisbing of the queen's majestic' (im- 
printed at Edinburgh by llohert Lickprevick, 
1667, reprinted in appendix to Calderwood'a 
' History,' ii. 676-8). BotbweU, chiefly sup- 
ported by his border desperadoes, now resolved 
with thequeen to march on the capital, and the 
lords under the command of Morton there- 
upon determined to confront The royal forces 
in the open. Then followed the strange 
and dramatic surrender of Mary on Sunday, 
14 June, at Carberry Hill. To the desire 
of Mary, as espresaed by the French am- 
baasador, that tile ' matter should be taken 
up without blood,' Morion replied that they 
'had taken up arms not agamst the queen, 
but against the murderer of the king, whom 
if she nould deliver to be punished, or at 
leaet part from her company, she would find 
a continuation of dutiful obedience ' (Kjfox, 
Worla, ii. 660). Bothwell now offered to 
fight for trial of his innocence, singling out 
Morton, who was nothing loth ; but Lindsay 
having claimed precedence as a nearer kin»- 
man of Damley, Morton gave place, present- 
ing landsay for the eombiil with the famous 
two-handed sword of ArcliihnldBell-the-Cat. 
Here, however, Mary, alter an agitated scene 
with Bolhwell, haughtily interposed, on the 
ground that Bothwell us her liusband was 
above the rank of any of her subjects, and 
passionately appealed to those around her to 
advance and ' sweep the traitors from the hill- 
side.' Her words obtained no riMponse except 
in the breaking up and disjiersion of Both- 
well's followers ; and Bothwell, realising at 
once that his cause was lost, bade Mary a 
gloomy farewell, and in sullen desperation 
rode off unmolested. Uerries states that 
Morton gave Bothwell privately to undei^ 
stand 'that if he would slipasyde he may go 
freity wither he pleased in securitie ' {Hitf, 
Ma rie Queen of Scot»,-p. 94), and the foct. that 
be mentioned this alternative to the French 
ambassador is in itself perhaps sufficient evi- 
dence that he regarded Both well's escape as 
less embarrassing than would have been his 

It was between Morton, the murderer of 
Riizio, and AthoU, the chief of the catholic 
partyC Narrative of theCaptain of Inchkeith' 
in Teulbt's Lettru de Marie Stuart, 1S69, 
p. 123: Beaton, 12 June, in L*jmo'h Siif. ii. 
196), that towards tbe close of the warm June 
day Mary, < her face all disfieured with dust 
and tears' (CALDEBWooti, ii. §66), entered the 
city of Edinburgh amid the execrations of the 
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peoplefronithewin(low8iin(lstair8(SiR.TAMES posal of the queen, Morton, probabl3r acting 
Melville, Memoirs, p. 184 ). On the day fol- in accordance with instructions fiximMonj. 
lowing many of the council, irritated hy her did not commit himself definitely to any of 
tlireats and the discovery that slie was al- j the first proposals. It was chiefly through 
ready in communication witliBothwell, were his mediation that the demission of the go- 
for her summary execution, hut Morton in- vemment in favour of the prince and the 
tervened to have * her life spared with i)ro- establishment of a regency under Moray wi* 
vision of securitio to religion (Calderwood, ' agreed upon. At the coronation of the i'n&nt 




that on 12 June she was conveved to the I He wasrestoredto his office of lord chancellor, 
fortalice of Lochleven, nud placei under the and appointed one of the council of regencr 
charge of his relative, Sir William Douglas, I to carry on the government until the arrival 
afterwards seventh earl of Morton [q. v.] On of Moray. With Atholl he accompanied 
20 June Morton, if his story is to be believe<l Moray to Lochleven on 15 Aug., and had 
(for the exact vtjrsioii see quotation from a conference with the queen previous to her 
copy of his declaration made at NN'estminster , remarkable private interview with Moray. 
29 Dec. 1568, in Hint. MSS. Comm. 5th Mary afterwards took leave of Atholl and 
Rep. 309), obtained possession of the cele- I Morton with the words (doubtless referring 
brated silver casket of Bothwell, containing to her extraordinary recriminations on the 
the bonds which Bothwell had induced the | waytoEdinburghV* You have had experience 
noblemen to sign at different times on his ' of my severity ana of the end of it * (Throck- 
behalf, and various son^and letters of Mary i mort on to Elizabeth, 20 Aug. 1567, in Keith, 
wliich, if genuine, implicated her beyond the ■ ii. 7tW),but Morton was one of those sj^ecially 
possibility of doubt in the murder of her i excepted from her amnesty after her escape 
husband. The receipt granted by the regent from Lochleven (Fboudb, viii. 313). Mor- 
to Morton for the casket on 16 Sept. 1568 ' ton le<l the van at the battle of L^ngside on 
declared that he Miad trewlie and honestlie I 13 May 1568, and he was one of the four com- 
observit and kejiit the said box and haill | missioners who accompanied Moray to York. 
writtis and pecis foirsaidis within the same, when, after a very lame public accusation of 
without ony alteratioun, augmentatioun, or I Mary, the contents of the silver casket were 
diniinutioun thairof in ony part or portion' privately exliibited to Norfolk. During the 
(Jif*f/. Prinj Coimril, i. 641). The (juostion as ' short regency of Morav, Morton was his chief 
to the genuiii»*ness of the documents cannot, adviser both in his policy towards Marv and 
howt^ver, bo discussed liere [see Uuchaxan, i in the measun\s he undertook for the pacifi- 
Gkuiuje, ir)0()-15Hi>, and Maky (^iken of cation of Scotland. He approved of, if he did 
Scots]. It must sulVico to state tluit if no not counsel, the apprehension of lii.s old ally 
casket WHS discovered Morton most probably Maitlund of I,.ethington, who had now joined 
WHS the invrntor of the story, and that if the the queen's party, and of the intluence of 
documents in the (gasket were forged, Morton, ' whose diplomacy on Elizabetli, Morav and 
whether or not he supplied the forgeries be- , Morton were no doubt groatly in dread. On the 
fore delivering up the casket to !Momy, must day ap[)ointed for Maitland s trial for Dam- 
share the chief responsibility of the forgery, ley's murder, Morton lay at Dalkeith with 
However that may be, it is worthy of remark three thousand men, ready to obey the regent's 
that on 'JCt June, or shortly after the alleged commands shoidd the necessity arise (Cal- 

time when the casket was discovered, Both- derwood, ii.506); but according to Sir James 
well - - ^ - 

the mui 

WOOD, 

An enterprise of a similar kind is recorded of 1 justice to be done upon the Erie of Mortoiin. 
Morton in a letter of Drury to Cecil, 12 July 1 and M ester Archebald Douglas, for he offerit 
1567 : * Yesterdav,' he savs, * at two in the ' to feicht with Mester Archebald, and Lord 
morning, the Earl of Morton with a hundred Heris offent to feicht with the Erie of Mor- 
horse and two hundred footmen marched to toun that he was upon the consell and airt 
Fawside House, and got out of the same and part of the kingis mourther' {Memoirtt 
certain jewels of the queen's ;' and he adds, 218). 
*if it were the colier she had carried hereto- At the funeral of the regent on 14 Feb. 




fore with her, it is of great value ' (Cal. State 
Fapersy For. Scr. 1566-8, entry 1433). 



Morton assisted in bearing the body to St. 
Giles's Church. The fact that Moray^s death 



In the discussions regarding the final dis- was approved of, if not instigated, by Maxy, 



-who Lberoll; regarded tbe aecas^in, bad in- 
CHtculably injured hercaiiH(> in Scotland, and 
f Tendered Morton's hostility more im|ilacable 
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ts lo induce EUiabeth to declare for thi 
^, informing her at la£t that if she would 
lot supply him with moDt^y and mea to 
liah the Hamiltons, the inetigfttors of the 
■I, 'he would not run her course any 
' (inatructions to the commeDdator of 
nfermline, ! May). The threat wo* effee- 
il.andBhepennittedSuBsextoadvnnceinto 
Scotland to aid in aupprefsing the Hamilton 
htbellion. Notwithsl-auding Eliiabe til's du- 
attitude towards the proposftl for the 
D of Lennox, father of Darnley, to the 
y, Morton pereifited in it, and the elec- 
n finally took place on 12 Julv. Lennox 
s, however, only the nominal head of the 
rovemment, whict was really controlled by 
Korton. DruryinalettertoCecilpronounces 
Uorton tbe 'strongest man in Scotland' (Ca/. 
Statt Papers, For. Ser. 1569-71, entry 184), 
ind now that Moray wits no more, sni! Mait- 
'md and Kirkaldy bad gone over t« the 
s party, he was, if Knox be excepted, 
e only strong man left of the king's party. 
ietween Morton and Knox there was now an 
late alliance. Ihirinffanembas^yloLon- 
n i'ehniajy 1571, Morton succeeded iu 
leferring inde&utely the proposuk for an ar- 
mgement with Mary, and on hiii return his 
■party e»reB8ed their gratitude by bestowing 
on htm the incongruous office of bishop of St. 
Andrews, as a compensation for the expenses 
he had at varions times inciured in tbepubltc 
eervice. With hi* return the efforts were 
lenewed against the qneen's party. Kirkaldy 
and Maitland held Edinburgh Cfaatle on the 
queen's behalf. Tlie varying moods of Eli«a- 
beth protracted the uncertainty. By her 
MCfet encouragement both of Morton and 
Uaitland, and her denial of help to either, 
Scotland was desolated by a prolonged feud. 
The regent was unpopular among the nobles, 
uid, aa appears from numerous letters in tbe 
' State Papers,' the dislike was fully shared 
in by Morton, who nowaucceeded in winning 
to tne king's party tbe Earls of Ar^ll, Cas- 
silis, and Eglinton, and also Lord Boyd {ih, 
Scot.Ser. i. 823). Elizabeth wna endeavour- 
ing to gain Morton's services for purposes 
which do not appear to have been quile plain 
even to herself. Morton, while acknowledging 
with gratitude her somewhat atingy bribes, 
WU courteously professing himself to be at 
iuff commands (ib. For. Ser. 16fl8-Tl, entry 
1637); and Drury seems to have supposed 
that 'she might use him to quench the fire 
unoDff them [the nobles] or lo make the 
flune break out further ' (^Dniry to liurghley, 



ib. 1943). Tbe plain fact seems to have 
been that Morton was scheming to effect the 
regent's overthrow. Morton's em barrasament 
in regard to Lennox was terminated by the 
party of tbe queen, whose hold stratagem, 
4 Sept. 1671, of surprising the lords at Stir- 
ling uud just sufficient success Co defeat their 
own plana. By a curious accident it was also 
the strenuous resistance offered by Morten 
until the house he lodged in was set on fire 
that prevented tbe catastrophe tu his party 
from being complete (anonymous letter to 
Dniiy, 4 Sept.; li. to Burghley, 5 Sept.; 
Maitland to Drury, 6 Sept.) Tbe regent waa 
shot bv a trooper, Cawdor, at tbe instance of 
Lord Claud Hamilton, but Morton, on whom 
tlie Hamiltona intended also to have taken 
vengeance, was saved bythe interposition of 
the laird of Buccleuch, who took him prisoner, 
and whom Morton, when tbe retreat began, 
in. turn took prisoner, remarking ' I will save 
ye as ye aavit me ' {ZHurnal of Occurrents, 
p. 248; BASSiTTWK, Memariali, n. 184). 

On Mar being chosen regent, Morton, who 
with Argyll had been a candidate at tbe same 
time, was appointed lord genera) of tbe king- 
dom. Mar enjoyed such general respect tiat 
probably under his auspices a general pacifi- 
cation might soon have been brought about 
but for the extraordinary sensation caused 
by tbe news of the massacre of St. Bartliolo- 
mew. The result of this was the proposal 
of Eliiabeth for the delivcringup of Slary 
to her enemies in Scotland. The blood of 
the reforming partv was then at fever heat, 
and, counselled an^ incited by Knox, Morton 
entered into tbe project with fervour. It 
was lees congenial to the milder nature of 
Msr, but Morton either overcame his scruples 
or compelled him to conceal tbem. At a 
conference onll Oct. inMorton's bedchamber 
at Dalkeith, where he was confined by sick- 
ness, Morton ' raised himself in bis bed, and 
said that both my lord regent and himself did 
desire it as a sovereign salve for all their 
sores.' Morton, however, with his thorough 
knowledge of Elizabeth's peculiarities, waa 
determined that her part in tbe project should 
he manifest to tbe world. It has been the 
habit of historians to denounce Morton for 
being concerned iu tbe infamy of a proposal 
for a secret execution. Such a stigmn un- 
doubtedly attaches to Elizabeth, but Morton, 
if not too moral, was too wise to engage in it. 
He 'stipulated for some manner of ceremony 
and a kind of process,' and made it one of 
the essential conditions that a force of two 
thousand English soldiers should he present 
at tiie execution (notes given to Killigrew 
in writing by the abbot of Dunfermline, 
24 Oct.) The negotiations suspended on 
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Kcvousl of the Budden deaib orHar on 29 Oct. ' 
were suberauuntly reuewed, but tKe ' gre&t 
mailer,' owin^ to Morton's detenninstion 
that Eiiubetb should share an equal respon- 
eibility for it with himself, though frcquentiy 
referred to ufterwardB in the Stal« Papers, 
was not accomplished until after Mortun'a 
own death. 

The death of Euox on the 34th of the 
following month tended on the whole to 
■trengthen Morton's position, and gave him 
a freer band. The secret of the bond af 
eympathr between Morton and Knox — 
which Morton's iiregularitias of conduct and 
impatience of ecclesiastical control somo' 
what severely tried — waa no doubt revealed 
when Morton uttered at the grave of the 
reformer the enlogy which with several 
variations has become proverbial, the oldest 
Teraion beine apparently that preserved by 
Jamea Melville, that ' he nather fearit nor 
flatteritanjfleche'(2>to;y,p.4r). (Tbevor- 
sion aiveu by Ilome is ' who wert never 
afraia of the face of man in delivering the 
mesan^ from Ood,' ii. 284. That in CiUder- 
wood IB more Ibeatrical, ' Here lyeth a man 
who in his life never feared the face of man,' 
iii. 242.) On the very day of Knox's death 
Morton by anJTeraal consent succeeded to 
the regency. Though Elizabeth on the death 
of Mar had sent him a very flattering letter, 
styling him her ' well-beloved cousin (Eliza- 
beth to Slorton, 4 Nov. 1672), Morton in- 
usted on some defiaite promise of support 
before stepping into the vacant breach. Elli- 
grew, the English ambassador, by ingeniously 
pratendine sickness, succeeded in delaying to 
return a distinct answer until Morton was 
elected ; but Morton, determined not to be 
duped, thought good also to become unwell, 
until be was in u position to put Elixabeth 
in a dilemma. Having at last 'recovered Irom 
his sickness,' he gave her plainly to uuder- 
stand that if she would not assist him with 
troops and money for the siege of the castle 
ho should ' renounce the regimen ' (Killigrew 
to Bui^hley, 1 Jan. 1572-3). How Morton 
had been omplojine himself during his sick- 
ness is revealed by Sir James Melville. Mor- 
ton, ' so schone as he was chosen,' had sent 
for Melville, and employed him to negotiate 
an agreomentwith the defenders of the castle, 
with the offer of restoration ' to their lands 
and possessions aa before' (Memoirs, p. 249). 
They not only accepted the conditions, but 
offered to reconcile to the regent ' the rest of 
the queen's faction,' including the llomiltons. 
This latter proposal was more than Morton 
bargained for, and he plainly told Melville 
tliut he did not wish ' to agree with them 
all ' {ib. p. 250), for that then they would be 



s he wae, and mighi tc 
him. Gr&ngu scorned lo betnr 
his friends, but Morton, according to Mel- 
ville, ' Bppeiit to lyke lum tlvc better becuM 
he slode etif upon his boneetie and ntpiM- 
lion,' and after giving Melville 'great tbulu' 
for his trouble, seemed willing io o<:'Ti'r.' 
to a general pacificaticm, >vh-ii, 
eiprMsea it, 'he took incon".' 
course.' (In this connectiait ~ 
and ingenious letter of Maitlnu ' 
and an equally characteristic ri.| 
in BuntATTKs's MemoriaU, pp 
fact when Morton had obti(iti>.' ' 
support from Eliiabelh he am' 
course was to make terms witli j 1...,:. 
the HBmiltonB,ofwlu»cwil]iiigiieb$ tot Full h' 
hadbcen thusnccidentaUyinforsied. Cbiefij 
through the mediation of Argyll the tu^ 
tiationa were succesaful, the n^reemeol btua; 
ratified by the pacification of Pt^^th, 'iS Fc^ 
1672-3. (For the exact lenna of Ilia ' PaeJ- 
ficstion,' see the document printed in A19. 
Priof Council, ii. 193-200, from the original 
copy ; versions not materially differing ut 
printed in Bamnattite's JUemorialt, pp. 905- 
816; Sislorie <if Jawwu ScH. pp. l2»-39; 
and in CAIJ>EEWoo»'a flotory, lii. 'iei-'L) 
With the secession of Huntly and tits 
Hamiltons fhim the queen's parry, and lb 
assistance of monev and Iroops ^m Elin- 
beth, Morton's dimculties were at an end. 
The surrender of the castle waa delayed onh 
by the persevering intrigues of Maitlaao. 
Easy terms having been more than once re- 
fused, Morton, when the fall of the castle wu 
inevitable, insisted on the unconditional ear- 
render of Kir koldy of Grange, Maitlutd, Mel- 
ville, Home, and four otlicrs. Maitlanddied 
immediately aHeriA'srdB, 'some,' as Sir JamM 
Melville quaintly puts it, ' eupponing he tolr 
a drink and died aa the old Romans wen 
wont to do ' (M™uji>«, p. 2r)8). Morton htt 
been severelv blamed for consenting 10 the 
execution oi Orange, the ablest soldier in 
Scotland, but doubtless he believed it It> b« 
a stem necessity. Not merely had Grangv 
by his romantic futhfulness to the cause of 
Mary In such desperate circumstances eias- 

E crated public feeling to the uttermost (see 
lorton's letter to Killigrew, 5 Aug. 1573, 
printed in TrrLBB's Hint. ed. 1864, iu. 4^), 
but it waa unsafe to give the friends of Mary 
a chance of again having iko services of ee 
able a general. 

The surrender of the caslle of Edinbun^ 
was a deathblow to the cause of Mary, Fof 
several years the supremacy of Morton ir«i 

iiestioued, for in truth all bis gntat iSSUP 

)QS had passed away. As a gOTeriMrJH 
times of peace Morton osniFd for him 
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the very front rank of those who 
■Itled supreme powtt in Scuthind 
'The regent,' writ«a IJunlingdon to Si 



Scotland U) gOTem: his enemies confean it' 
(Cai. State Fapen, For. Ser. 1575-7, entir 
' Hie fyre years/ writes James Mel- 
wena eatimed to be hIs happie and 
beacable aa euer Scotland se-w ; the name of 
B papist durst oocht he hard of; there was 
iha B t.beiffe nor oppressor that durst kjrtbe ' 
KZhVif^, p. 47). TTie sense of soourity was 
peatly increased bv Morton's contempt for 
Mrsonnl danger. Though he knew that be 
iras the object of the concentrated hate of the 
Batholic world, be walked about the streeta 
f Edinburgh without a guard, and on his 
te at Dalkeith pursued almost, alone the 
■t of hunting or fishing (' Occurrents in 
[iotlaiidi,' August 1576, Cat. State Paper', 
OT, Ser, 1575-^, entry 204 ; and in Burghley 
_iaU Papers, ii. 283). A matter which oc- 
mpied much of bis attention was the pacifi- 
cation of the borders, the tedious dilSculties 
connected with which can only be under- 
stood by a study of the records of the priry 
council (J(cffw(«", vols, ii, and iii.) To accom- 
plish this effectually it wag not sufficient to 
aim at the extinction of thieving and plunder 
in Scotland and the suppression of inter- 
necine feuds, hut to come to an agreement 
as to the cessation of the petty border wars. 
Accordingly, on 26 Oct. 1575 a special act 
was passed aeainst 'ryding and incursions in 
Ingl&nd,' and to aid in carrying the act intti 
©fleet a taiation of 1,000(. was granted by 
the estates, one half of the sum being raised 
by the spiritual estate (i*. ii. 466-9). Pro- 
bably the immediate cause of the act was a 
dispute between Sir John Forster, Enelish 
warden, and Sir John Carmichael, which led 
to blows, resnltinfr in the death of Sir George 
Heron. The incident caused a furious out^ 
break of remonstrances: on the port of Eliza- 
beth, whose anger Morton succeeded in ap- 
peasing partly by a gift of choice falcons, 
which led to a saying among the borderers, 
that Morton for once had the worst of the 
bargain, since he had giren ' live hawks for 
a dead heron' (see numerous letters regard- 
ing this affair in the Cal. Stale Papert, Scot, 
Ser. and For. Ser. from July to October 
1575). The principal means employed by 
Horum to punish crime, treason, injustice, 
and nonconformity to the protestant faith, 
wu the infliction of fines, levied by itinerant 
conrta c»Ued justice eyres — a mettod which 
had the advantage of helping to refill the 
almoetemptycofFersoftbegOTemment. (The 
vilest account of the methods employed by 
3(<nt«n to raise money is, in addition to ile^. 



P.C., the HUtorie nf Jntne* Sa't, but the 
author of the ' Historie' is strongly biassed 
against Morton.) One important tendency of 
his resolute administration was towards the 
extinction of the irresponsibleautborityof the 
nobles, ' whose great credit ' Killigrew hod 
already noted as banning to ' decay in the 
country,' while the 'barous, boroughs, and 
such like take more upon them ' (Killigrew 
to Burghley, 11 Nov. 1672). Morton, how- 
ever, cluefly relied upon the friendship of the 
'ortificers' in the towns, shrewdly calculating 
that they outnumbered the other classes as 
ten to one ( Cal. Stair Papers, For. Ser. 1675- 
1577, entry 2ft4 ). The sincerity of bis desire 
to establish the government on a new and 
firm basis was evidenced by his appointment 
in to prepare ' a uniform and 
order of the laws' (iS. entry 82), 
enlightened purpose which his premature 
death unhappily indefinitely postponed. 

Morton's ecuesiostical pohcy was shaped 
in a great degree by his reuitions with Elua- 
beth. The dreamof bis lifewas a protestant 
league with England preparatory to a union of 
the two kingdoms under one crown. Though 
an adherent of Knox he was destitute of re- 
ligious dogmatism. His strength lay in the 
8 severely practical. The 
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episcopacy ir 



fact that 

introduction of the ' Tulche 
January 1G72 was chiefiy a clever eipedi 
to enable the noblesto share in ecclesiastical 
spoils; but Morton now endeavoured to con- 
vertthisshamepisc^acyintoarenlone. His 
desire, says James Melville, was to 'bring in a 
conformitie with England in governing of the 
kirkhebischopesandinjunctiones.withoutthe 
quliilkbe thought nather the kingdome could 
be gvdet to his fantaaie nor stand in guid 
a^Tiement and lyking with the nibour land' 
(TJiary, p. 35). His effortsto perpetuate the 
episcopal systi-m led to veiy severe friction 
between him and the assembly 
to the 

' Second Hookof Discipline,' but by ingenious 
expedients Morton succeeded in postponinga 
final settlement of the questions raised. In 
hispolicytowardsthe kirk he made Eliwheth 
his model, and warmly resented the preten* 
sionsof the kirk to interfere in civil matters. 
He 'mislyked,' says James Melville, ' the as- 
sembl iesgenerall and wuld haiffhaidthe name 
thereof cbangit ' (iA.p.47). In fact, be studi- 
ously ignored their proceedings whenever 
they sought to encroach beyond the strictly 

Siritual sphere. The regency of Morton is 
usnotablein the initiation of the two great 
controversiea of Scottish ecclesiosticism- 
that in regard to episcopacy, and that . 
to the power of the civil magistrate in re1 
gion. "rbe assembly made strenuous efforts 
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induce Morton to accept office u a lay eliar, 
and t« net u nn ' inslrument of ririit»oiis- 
nixe' ('SupplifBtion to the Lord Ui^i^nt,' 
in Buik <tf (ht Uniifrnil Kirk. y. 292). But 
BpdTt froQi other cnosidnr&tiODS, Morton 
denied it advi&ahle not to give the clergy a 
chuice of beginning bv eierciaing church 
discipline on binuelL To repeated nwueals 
of the assembly that he would attend sjid 
countenance their proceedingo fat^ wm ftccus' 
tomed to gise the stereotv^ped answer that 
he had ' no leisure to talli with them,' until, 
exasperated bejond endurance by three im- 
portunate dep utationa iaonedBV.hehBUgbtil)' 
' threntened some of thera with hanging, bI- 
ledgins that otherwise there could be no peace 
nor order in the country.' ' So ever resiating 
the worke in hand,' saye the sorrowful C«l- 
derwood, ' he boore forward his bishops, and 
preaesed to his injunctiouna and conformitie 
with England ■ (i/iX, iii. 394). The cleivy 
had also a more substantial grievance. By 
acts passed 22 Dec. 1561 and 15 Feb. 1561-3 
(Sf^. Friiy CouncA. 192-4 and 201-3), it had 
been arraneed that while two-thirds of the 
revenues of the benefices should remain in 
the hands of the 'auld poasessom,' the other 
third should be applied tn the support of the 
reformed clergy, any surplus that remained 
being used for crown purposes. There had, 
however, always beea a difficulty in collect- 
ing the money, and Morton now proposed 
that the whole sum should be collected by 
the government, who were then to distribute 
their quota to the clergy. This beinp agreed 
to, he at once proceeded to reduce the nut 
ber of the clergv by assigning two, three, 
even four churches to one minister, while a 
reader at a email salary was appointed to 
every parish to officiate in the minister's 
absence. To their remonstrances he replied 
that as the surplus of the thirds belonged to 
the king, it was fitter that the regent and 
council rather than the church eboiud deter- 
mine its amount. This treatment of the 
cler^ assisted to swell the general crj[ of 
avance raised against him by his enemies. 
Modem historians generally have repeated 
the cry without any examination into its 
justice or its meaning. As regards the sur- 
plus of the thirds, it was well known that 
money was urgently needed at this time for 
the pacification of the borders. The noblsi, 
who were greatly scandalised by his exer- 
tions to recover the crown jewels and lands 
alienated from the crown, ^o joined in the 
cry, but the avarice to which they principally 
objected was the honesty whidi yrevented 
him from ao distributing the ' kingis geare as 
to satisfie all era vers ' (see letter erf Morton in 
Jt^, SoTior. de Morton,i.9\). Howjeoloua 



he was of bis int«^lr as an adtaia 
seen in his anxiety U> bare aa inn 
oftheking'spropsrty^whinh he hi 
witli grvat difficulty and the peni...^ . 
ill-will) in the casue of Editibur|;h % 
quit«d to deliver it np in 1579. * 
wrack,' he writes, 'that i»5iOiiffht,s( 
hurt to the king, gif his j«w^li«, 
and munition suld be delitrerit « 
ventorie. Oif thlsbe tn hejd top 
I pray vow laboun^ at jour utlern 
at all the Lordes haudfw to stop it 
Morion to the Laird of LochI<>v(- 
1577-8 in Reg. Htmor. de Mor 
Morton wa* justly proud tlint h 
able during his nifeaay, besides [ 
revenues of the king on a propor fi 
put the king's palaces in good re 
e^ieciftlly to restore and fiiruiah t 
of Edinburgh, and Spotiswood, ■wb 
presbyterian prejudice to distort 1 
ment, assert« that hy these ^reat m 
' won both love and reverence, 
opinion of a most wise am 

nor'(i7i.(.ii.l96). Morton's' faithfi. 

Elizftbetb also was assigned by Ihi- cathuSa 
to avarice, many, probably qniti^ siucer^v, 
placing his annual |icnaion at 10,000/. Aaa 
matter of fact, during his regency he ocvn 
received, and did not ask. from Ellubetli 
one penny for himself, and whilr importu- 
nate for money to defray military eipcnsea. 
all his requests, though alwayx backnl i^ 
stronglyby the English ambossadora in Scot- 
land, were refused, even the payment of lbs 
rents of the king's estates in England beiaf 
withheld (see numerous letters in thn Stair 
Pltpert during the whole of this perod). 
While the favour of Eliialieth v/as both 
fickle and sterile, the friendship of Francs 
was constantly pressed upon him nith ihs 
offers of larffe bribes if be would only move 
to procure Mary's liberty: but tn these offer* 
he curtly replied that ' as be was chosan the 
king's regent during his minority, he « 
not know anv other aovereknty so 
the king live5 ' (Chi. Sinte Pa^», 1 __ 
1575-7, entry 294). It would appear, i 
fore, that the avarice which his enamit^ 
demned in Morton, if il existed, w 
of which the king reaped the cluef 
sole advantage. The cry led to tl 
that be possessed a fiibulous store 
concealed in some secret place. 
ton's apprehension, one of his ■ 
being put to the torture stated ' 
it to be lying in Dalkeith yaird n 
ground : a part in Aherdour nndei 
stane before the gate ; and o part tn 
(CiUisBwoon, HUl. iii. 506) ; but all 
to discover it were Tain. ^Janttld 
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rU lliat a gre&l psrt. of it •^aa cairied 
n bturels by his nntural aon Jamea Dou- 
aad oae of Iiis serranta, and that a 
ion came into the poHaesaion of personB 
a maid ill comjit of it again' {Memoin, 
JI). Hume, on thi! other hand, who bad 
tarhaps special meana of knowing, says that 
10 on whom he would have bestowed 
['(the treasures) ' if he had had power 
kd opportunity to distTibuI^ them according 
I his mind lighted on them ' (Houtt of 
'gi9^,ii. 236). HeaUonaiDeBtheperEOns, 
A does not attempt even an estiiuate of the 

,t received. 

_ . tonhadalienatedbybisdomearicpolicy 

le church and the noblea, and while hie faith- 

s to Klixabeth had a wbkened jealousy 

jlisli influence, it secured liim no Hub- 

mtial support. The prime occasion of his 

1 was thB hoatility of Ar^U [see C»MP- 

IX, CoLis, sixth earl], which Morton had 

rovoked by bis action in regard to the crown 

■ . The breach was further widened by 

rent's interference in a quarrel between 

11 and Atholl to prevent them settling 

le old method (for various references 

t. P. C. vol. ii.) Both nobles, deeply 

t, resolved to combine against him. 

1 had already expressed to the kins 

!b desire to demit his chargo for the ' relief 

_ iewDarie age ' (fiiif. JamesSext, p. 162), 

t proposal made possibly with a view to 

'rengthen hia position by the kin^s nominal 

umption of government, but his enemies 

k advantage of it to oust him altogether 

n power. At a packed convention called 

' ^U and Atholl and held at Stirlingon 

tt BUrcb 1678, the king took Ibe government 

iiominally into his own hands, with the aid 

of a council of twelve, of wliich Morton was 

not a member. Morton at once bent before 

the storm, guarding himself, however, b^ the 

SroteBt at the cross of Edinburgh, that if the 
ing ' eould accept the regiment upon him 
for the preheminence of any subject of the 
cuntrie uther then himself, that his demis- 
sion sould avuill nathing ' (I'A. p. 164). From 
expressions in his private letters it is evident 
that Morton was weary of the cares of office, 
and that if with safely to himself a stable 
govemment, preserving a similar attitude 
tovrarda Mary, could have been established, 
he would have been glad to retire. ' I would,' 
he wrote in confidence to the laird of Loch- 
leven, ' be at the poynt, to have nathing ado 
now but to loif quietlie to servi' my God and 
the king, my master ' ( 19 March 15?7-8, 
Reg. Honor.'ir Mortua, \. 103). For greater 
security be went to Lochleven, where he oc- 
cupied himself with 'devraing the situation 
of a fayre garden with almyia ' (SUt. Jamet 



6kr(,p, 105; alsoMHLTittB,3ffi7i((iV»,p.284). 
But he soon saw that for him there could be 
no safety except at the head of affairs. Ilia 
overthrow awakened the eager hopes of the 
catholics, and rumours arose of a joint inva- 
aioQ by France and Spain. Morton therefore 

Brauaded the ^oung Earl of Mar to assert 
i hereditaiT right to the governorship of 
Stirling Castle by seiiing it from his relative, 
Alexander Erakme; and after the family 
quarrel bad been settled, he, with the con- 
nivance of Mar, appeared at the caatle on 
5 May and resumed his ascendency over the 
king. By a convention in the castle on 
12 June he was appointed to the ■ first roume 
and place ' in the council, and at a meeting 
of parliament in Julv, changed from the Tq£ 
booth tothegreat hail ofStirling Castle, while 
his demission was accepted an act was passed 
discharging him of all the acts done during 
his regency- {Act» Part. Scot. iii. 94-114). 
Argyll and Atholl, having protested against 
the parliament as held in an armed fort.reas, 
assembled their forces at Edinbureh, and the 
Earl of Angus, lately proclaimed lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom, advanced to the 
succour of his uncle with five thousand men. 
When a contest near Stirling seemed immi- 
nent, it was averted through the mediation 
of the English ambassador, Sir Robert Bowbb, 
and a compromiae effected, Morton retaining 
his chief place on the council (see documents 
in Caldhrwood, iii. 419-36). It was, how- 
ever, evident that Morton's position was pre- 
carious, its stability depending chiefiy on the 
attitude of Eliiabeth. Eliiabeth's refusal 
to pay the king's English rents had no doubt 
considerable enect in making Morton disre- 
gard her remonstrances against the prosecu- 
tion of the Ilamiltona for the murder of the 
two r^ents, Moray and Leano*. By the 
pacification of Perth it was provided that the 
repent Morton could not of his own authority 
engage in it, and would be guided by the 
advice of Eliiabeth, but Morton could plead 
that he was not now regent, and that the king 
having accepted the govemment the matter 
could no longer be deferred. It was there- 
fore prosecuted with the utmost energy and 
vigour, and although the two principals es- 
caped, all Che estates of the family were 
seauestrated (for particulars see Jteg. P. C. 

The sudden death of the Earl of Atholl on 
25 April 1579, after his return from a banquet 
of reconciliation given by Mar to the nobility 
at Stirling, gave rise to the rumour that he 
had been poisoned by Morton, If he did 
contrive A tb oil's death, he reaped from it, as 
from the proscription of the Hamiltons, cala- 
mity rather than advantage. It soon became 
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evident that the subversion of the Hamiltons, 
the nearest heirs after James to the Scottish 
crown, had immeasurably strengthened the 
cause of Mary. The vacant place in the leader- 
ship of the catholic party caused by Atholl's 
death was also soon filled by Esme Stuart, 
son of the grand-unclo of the king, infinitely 
AthoU's superior in ability, address, and un- 
scrupulous daring. lie landed at Leith from 
France on 8 Sept. 1579, and as early as the 
2nd of the following April the whole secret 
of his extraordinary errand was fully known 
to Morton and Bowes (Bowes to Burghley, 
Boices Corresp. Surtees Soc. p. 23), so far as 
it concerned Morton. It was to demonstrate 
that Morton, the chief accuser of Mary, was 
himself guilty of Damley's murder. It is not 
improbable tliat Morton on first learning of 
Stuart's desig^ns conceived the purpose of 
carrying the king to Dalkeith, and thence 
possibly to England, but again it is conceiv- 
able that the storv was an invention of ; 

• I 

Morton's enemies. In any case, on Morton ' 
protesting his innocence and demanding the 
punishment of his calumniators, an act was , 
passed on 28 A])ril by the privy council de- 
daring it to have been * invented and forgit 
of malice' {Jleg. iii. 283). Hardly had the , 
alarm regarding Morton's design subsided, ■ 
when another arose that Stuart, now raised 
to the high dignity of Earl of T^nnox, had 
determined on 10 April to carry tlie king to \ 
the cast le of Dumbarton and thence to France. | 
Lennox, with equal emphasis, denied that | 
he liad kiiowledfre of any such plot (Bowes 
to Walsingliara, H> April, Boices Corresp. I 
p. 28), but that surh a project was part of, 
the mission of Lennox is i)laced bevond doubt 
by a letter of tlie Arclibisliop of Glasgow to ' 
the general of tlu' j<^suits at Rome (Laba- | 
NOFF, vii. lot). The project could, how- I 
ever, if necessary, be deferred. The polished 
courtesy of Lennox towards James contrasted 
greatly to his advantap^e with the rough friend- 
liness of Morton, and when he persuaded the 
youthful monarch that his precocious theo- 
logical dialectics had gradually undermined 
his catholic belief he completely won his 
heart. The presbyterian clergy again, in ex- 
cess of congratulations over the conversion 
of Jjtmnox, forgot altogether their former 
doubts and fears. To secure the support of 
a powerful section of the nobility, headed 
by iVrgyll, in any plot against Morton was 
perhaps the least difficult of his tasks. Be- 
tween Morton and ruin there thus stood 
scarcely anytliing more than the worse than 
doubtful assistance of Elizabeth. Morton 
expressed his readiness to undertake a cer- 
tain *platt for the common benefit '(Bowes to 
Walsingham, 28 May, Bowes Corresp. p. 68), 



only stipulatinfiT that Elizabeth would 'de- 
liver the king nom foreign practices br r^ 
Having him with some good liberalitv ;' bnt 
at last, disgusted by her double desJ^bg, be 
was fain to predict that her actions wei^ 
likely to serve no better purpose than to 
illustrate a proverb of his country: *The 
steid is stollen,let st elk the stable dure '(Mor- 
ton to Burghlev, 29 July 1580, ib. p. 91 J. 
At last, when Elizabeth learned that the 
stronghold of Dumbarton was to be delivered 
into the keeping of Lennox, she, on 30 Aug., 
empowered Bowes to incite Morton to pre- 
vent it by laying * violent hands on hmu* 
but, immediately repenting of her pnMripi- 
tancy, she, two days afterwards, forbad km 
to promise any assistance in the matter. The 
whole plot then came to the ears of Lennox, 
and Morton's fate was thus practically sealed. 
The king, who through Lennox was now in 
correspondence with nis mother, was taken 
into the secret, and as the avowed purpose of 
Lennox was to avenge Damley's death, he 
could not but give it his approval. Morton 
on being charged with treasonable dealing? 
with England had offered himself for trial, 
but by an open surrender and a trial by 
citation the purpose of Lennox would pro- 
bably have been defeated. It was there- 
fore decided to apprehend him by surprise. 
An accuser was found in the reckless Jame$ 
Stuart, afterwards Earl of Arran. Though 
warned of his danger, Morton scorned to leave 
the court, and on 29 Dec. Stuart, with the 
si)ecial command of the king (ib. p. 1.5S), 
accused Morton in presence of the council 
of the murder. Morton with great disdain 
denounced Stuart as a *pi*rjured tool.- upm 
which followed a violent scene. After both 
parties were removed, it was decided to ap- 
prehend Morton in his a])artraents in the 
palace, and on the second day he was removed 
to the castle. On the way thither some of 
his friends advised him to make his escape, 
but he chid them with grreat bittemei«, 
saying * that he had nither die ten thousand 
deaths than betray his innocency in declining 
trial* (Spotiswood, ii. 272V 'After a few 
days he was removed to the stronghold of 
Dumbarton. Mary, in a letter to the Arch- 
bishop of Glasgow on 12 Jan. (Labanopf, v. 
188), advLsed haste in carrying out his execu- 
tion lest it should be frustrated by Elizabeth; 
but after the failure of a plot, contrived under 
the auspices of Kandolph, for the seizure of 
the king, Lennox came to estimate the exer- 
tions of Elizabeth at their proper value, and 
her warlike preparations failed to terrify him. 
Completely discouraged by Eli^abeth^s inde- 
cision, the supporters of Morton made terms 
with the king's party, and now, certain that 



K victim could not escape him, Lennox re- 

Jved la bring Morton to trial. 

I^e ptper of his indictment, which has nnt 

^Bn preserved (nee, however, the hend* given 

t Caldbrwood, iii. 557-^, aa they ' are 

~ n Mr. Johne Davidson's memonalls '), 

tended to nineteen heads, but to shnrteo 

B proceedings as mucli as possible it was 

f order of the Icing confined to one, that of 

" ation in the murder of Damley. The 

itness against Morton was Sic James 

ir (d. 1583) [q. v.], who almost equally ■ 

ii Bothwell was steeped in the gtiilt o{ , 

ley't murder, waa perhnpa the only Bur- ■ 

ir cognisant of the innermost secrets of i 

e, and owed his restoration to hia 

1 Morton's clemency after Morton 

d been chosen regent. But even Balfour 

iild prove nothing more than that Morton 

vnre that Bothwell had purposed the 

r, and therefore, to give the sentence 

mt colour of legality, it was necessary 

b stretch a point. It bore that he was con- 

ncted of ' being council, concealing, and being 

* and part of the king's murder. The'cnn- 

aling'Morton didnotdeny, but on hearing 

e last words he forgot his rigid composure, 

Eclftiming with angry vehemence 'Art and 

lit t ' and striking the table before him with 

[short staff be was in the habit of carrying, 

B repeat«d ' Art and pari I Qod knoweth 

« contrary.' Tbe same reasons which ren- 

ed haste in tbe proceedings of the trial 

Msary, made it advisable that no delay 

kould take pUce in corryinB the sentence 

'o execution, and it was filed for the after- 

mof the next day (2 June), In the morning 

■orton had an interview with some of the 

din^ mimsters of Edinbui^h, who plied 

n with a number of inquisitorial queries, 

it oonoeived in an entirely friendly spirit, 

Lt answered by him without demur or any 

rent subterfuge (see the ' Confession ' in ! 

FATras, Memoriah, 317-32), He ate, 

ti d^eimer ' with great cheerjiilness, as all 

'e company saw, and as appeared in his 

-■•--g' {ib.) The ministrations of the 

be received with deference and hu- 

^lity, asking them ' to show hun arguments 

jF hope on which be could rely ; ana, seeing 

" ' vasweakjthat theywould comfort him 

it the fear of death.' He was executed 

i four in tbe afternoon in the Orassmarket, 

^themBiden,aninstnimeut which he bad in- 

>duced into Scotland from Halifax. Among 

e spectators of the strange speclAcIe were 

snemiea Ker of PhamiehurHt and Lord 

m, who made no attempt to conceal tbeir 

ultation. The clergy and more zealous 

PsbyleriBne apathetically consented ; the 

t of the nation were bewildered 




and perplexed. Before the block Morton 
made a speech to the crowd, confessing hia 
knowledp^ of Bothwell'fl purnoae, and ending 
with the words ' I am sure the lung sail lusa 
a gude servand this day,' He made no pre- 
tence of affected gaiety, but 'perfectly simple 
yielded to the awfulnesB of the moment' 
(FRorTDB, li. 41). 'He keipit,' says James 
Melville, ' the sam countenance, gestour, and 
schort sententious form of lan^aga upon the 
skaffalde, quhilk he uHit in tus prindie go- 
vernment ' (Diari/j-a. Si). Neither (liends nor 
foes ever whispered a suspicion of his intre- 
pidity, either during bis life or at his death; 
m the worda of Hume, ' he died proudly, said 
his enenues, and Roman like, as he had lived; 
constantly, humbly and chrietiaalike, said 
the pastors who were beholders and ear and 
eve witnesses of all he said and did ' {House 
of Douglae, ii. 2*2). The presbyterian clergy 
recorded with some self-felicitation that 
'quhatever hebadbeeabefoir, he c«Qstantlie 
died tbe trew servant of God ' (BAKHiTtNE, 
MemoriaU, p. 333); the catholics, as repre- 
eeated by Mendoia, saw in the death of so 
'pernicious a heretic" a 'grand beginning,' 
front which they looked ' soon for tbe re- 
covery of that realm to Christ '(quoted by 
Froudb, xi. 42) ; and Mary, her hopes of 
liberty beginning again to brighten, cbareed 
George Douglas to give 'to tbe lairds tnat 
are most neere unto my sonne ' ' most h&rtie 
thanks for their dutie employed against the 
Erie Morton, who was my greatest enemye' 
(I,uiBAj«oFF, V. 364), The corpse of Morton 
lav on tbe scaffold till sunset, ' covered with 
a be^arly cloak,' and was afterwards carried 
by 'some base fellows to the common sepultre ' 
(not, however, of criminals as soraetimea 
stated, but to Grey Friars churchyard). Hie 
head was fixed on tbe highest stone of the 
gable of the Tolbooth ; but on the order of 
the king it was taken downonlODec. 1583, 
' layed in a fyne clouth, convoyed honorahlle 
and layed in the kiet where his bodle was 
buried. The Imrd of Carmichaell caried it, 
shedding tears abundontlie by the way' (Cli^ 
DBBWOOD, iii. 692). The place of burial is 
marked only by a small stone, with the 
initials J. E. M. Hume thus describes Mor- 
ton's appearance: ' He was of a middle sta* 
ture, rather square than tall, having tbehnir 
I of his head and beard of a yellowish flaxen. 
His face was fuU and large, bis countenance 
majestick, grave, and pnncelye' (Hoiue of 
Douffias, ii. 283) The portrait of Morton at 
Dalmahoy is now in bad condition. It has 
been engraved by Lodge. Morton's wife was 
for a considerable time insane, to which fact 
Hume attributes the unconcealed irregula- 
rities of his conduct. She died in September 
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1574 (Cooper and Teilet, Cnrrenpondance and strategic talent led to his being hipUy 

<U Feneloiij vi. l'47- H). His Jamls were left esteemed among the generals of France. Hr 

to hi?* natural son Junii'8 Douglas, prior of took part in the battle of Lonz, in wILrh 

nui*c*ird«*n, but they w«Te forteitcnl on Mor- nine of his otticers were killed or woiind*^ 

ton's dealli, and the prior and Archibald Dou- round him. In a skirmijih between l>ouii 

jfla8,anotliernaturul son, were both banished and Arras, 21 Oct. 1045, he received i fatal 

the kingdom. The title pa^^sed to John, lirst wound. His body was taken toPariR.*3l 

lord Maxwell, jrnmdson ol' the third earl. there burit»d in the Abbaiye of St. GenMin, 

[The. materials for a bioffniphv of Morton are '"^ ^»\« chai>el of St. Christopher wherv. tl. 

niiusuHllv copious. BtMdes Ittu-rs bv him ch- remains of his grandfather, A\ illiam, tenth 

lendart-d' in th.- volunu-s of the State Papers, earlof Angus .u. v. j, had been placed. lnli»-> 

ScottiMiStr. and I»om. Hn<l For. S*T.,in thorni^rn a monument of black marble was raised t*. hi* 

of KliziilHitli, thrrt" iwe a hirirf numlK-r in private niemorj', on which he is represented lying on 

colhvtions. im-luiliii:; Uiom' at Oalnialioy and hi:* side and looking to^'ards the altar, an3 

liannlton, and thust' of tiif Manpiis of Brcailul- two long epitaphs in l^atin, extoUing bi« 

bitne and tlu* Dukt* of .Montro>H (M-e Ili^t. M.SJ:*. merits as a man and a soldier, were enjiravei 

Conim. Krps. 1-C). Thtn is an t-xtindcd synnj^^is (,n it. These inscriptions are printed at leni^h 

of tho Morion PapcTH at Dahnahoy in the Brit. j,i xh^. * Scots Magazine,' xxix. lli>, wli«w. 

Mas. Harlfian MSS. (>L{2 43. Lott«rs to and however, tho date of death is wronglv printed 
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mav l.eniadotohisprivat.-corrt?s|>ondencein the ^tr James irepburn y, 2t>S\ speaks ol hiM 

• «rir. Honor. <if Mortem," juihlislusl hv the IUd- ^s being called \\ illiam. Two of hi# hill- 

natyno Cliih. The Ur^rij-terof the Privy Council brothers were named William and Jame:^ n- 

of Soot Ian- 1 atlorls iniiKirtant informatiui on s|)ectively. 

his whole proofdun; as p)Vrrnor. Hi* fii^urcs [Doutrhis and Womi's P«>eragct of .ScotliiDii. 

prominent lyinlhrc<)rri\Hj)on»K'nco«»f Mary Quern . 441 ; MichdV I>*8 Ei.*ossais en Kranci*. ii. 316: 

of Scots (sen fsi»ecially L.ihariort*) and of Fene- I)r Bouilbirt's Ilistoire do PAbbaye Royatv de 

Ion (Co'.pcr and Ttulet). Tlie life in tho House St. (Jermain, pp. 319, 320 ; Dauiel's Hi&to>Nde 

of Douplas. by Hume of (Jodscroft, is without la Milico Kran<,oiso, ii. 411.] A V. 

value in rowinl to historical facts, but reconla TkrwrmT a a i \ ^rircj j x? - 

some .nterestini: Personal traits. The principal DOUGI^S, JAMEt>, second EaKL OF 

n.nt.mpornrv diarist, an.) historians have Im-.u QV««^^«^:!*'^^' 0'-^^'\\ t.^ie eldest .<on of 

,iUo:.-.l ir. ih'e t.xt. Th.- a.vount of Morton in ^^ 'l^'*""' *»rs^ ,^*«7' *^>; ^^^'^ ^ile. Lady UU-l 

(^halni.r^V Marv Qu.vn of Sc..t>. is -o disfignreil ^er, the lourth dauffhter ot Murk, .-uri «.i 

by prciu.lic«- .IS to be entirely untrustworthy. Lothian, succeeded his father in thetiih'in 

Th«lif'' in I)..uirlis's Si'..tti«^h I'e.Tatre. ii. 270-2, March 1(>4(). On the outbreak of the civil 

is short iMui sonu'what pirfunetory. but Cni^^iunl war hi» uttachfid hims^df to the kinp's cai;?e. 

in lii** '>l!iiH'r's otSt ii«'. pp. l»4-ll(5. ixives a very and was (m his way to join Montrose, atVr 

niinuti; biou'niphy. He>^id..tiie hist.>ries of Scot- the battle of Kilsyth, wlien he was lakt'n ph- 

land by Tytleran-l Hill llnrton. .spt-eial referenee g(,„er and Indj^ed at Carlisle. The Manjuis 

may l>e made to the History of Knj,'land by ^jf Doujrlus, who was his companion at tb- 

i^'ro.KJe. who was tho Hist to ^xxa an a-b-quato tim^^ .^j^j escaped capture, was afterwanl^ 

narrative of Mort>ns relations with hliaibeth, f>„^,^i j.^^^ j^^^^.^ attempted to bribe the pv 

and who in chap. Ixin. sketclu's with ffreat vivid- ,. .„„^« ..r*i..v ...Zv^ ,^*^..^» ♦^ «-xi^ 1 • 11^ 

,, ' 1 • 1 1 1 .. 1 • r n n vernorot the earls prison to rtuease him. He 

nesh th«' rircumstain-es which led to his tail. 1. 1.. n iifv\ruv\ 1 l:? . i .1 

T F H himselt was niied li^O.CXX) marks Scots by tlie 

parliament of l(Ur>, and in ir»o4 4,<XX)/. furtht^r 

DOUGLAS, Lord JAMES or WILLIAM was exacted from him by Cn)mweirs act 01 

(lr)17-lt)4')). military commander, was the jrrace. He took no further part in public 

s.-coii(l son of William, eleventh earl of An^us affairs, and died in KCl . He was twice uu> 

and first inan|iiisofl)()u^rias I (|.v.!, by his first ried : first to Lady Mary Hamilton, third 

wife, Mar^rjiret Hamilton, daii^diter of Claud, dauphterof James, marquis of Hamilton, who 

lord l*aisb'y. While still very youn^rhe went died childless *Ji) Oct. lt>;^:^; and seconiilyi" 

to France, and UiokMTviee for Louis XIII in Lady .Marpiret Stewart, elde.st dauprhter o( 

tin* Scots brifrade. innbr the ccmiinand of Sir Jcdiii, earl of Traquair, by whom he was the 

Jaiiii's He]>burn. ( )n the death of t he latter, father of four wms and five daughters. Wil- 

in 1(5.*J7, I )ou^das, thouj;h not yet t wenty-<me, liam, the eldest son [q. v.], 8uccee<led him in 

was ap]»ointed to the command of tho rep- the earldom; James, the second, became an 

menl, which then first became known by advocate, but afterwards went into the army, 

the name of Douglas. His valour in action was colonel of the guards in Scotland, and 
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•^ed at Namur. John and Robert, the two | of Penthind and l^thwell Bridge, though he 
youn^t, were both killed in war, the one at | had no sympathy with their principles., liy 
the siege of Treves in 1673, the other at the | flight and the interposition of friends he ol>- 
■siege or Maestricht three years later. , tained pardon on the former occasion, but on 

[Crawford's Peerage of Scotland ; Douglas and ^^^ \atter he was condemned to be beheaded. 
Wood's Peerage of Scotland, ii. 379; Fmser's "« bejrged piteously for his life, and as the 
Douglas Book, iii. 331 ; FounUinhairs Memoirs, , marquis supported his petition, with this as 
i. 297.] A. V. : his chief reason, that Lawrie was the only 

man who knew his (the marquis's) afTuirs, 

DOUGLAS, JAMES, second Marquis op he was again pardoned. In 1692 the marquis 
Douglas (1646P-1700), was the only son of married again, his second marchioness being 
Archibald, earl of Angus, by his first wife, Lady Mary Ker, daughter of llobert, earl 
Lady Anna Stewart, daughter of Esme, third (afterwards marquis) of Lothian. She was 
■duke of Lennox, and grandson of William a woman of spirit, and from the first declined 
Douglas, eleventh earl of Angus and first to suffer Lawrie's interference in domestic 
marquis of Douglas [a. v.l He was bom in affairs. She also made herself actiuainted 
or about 1646. On tlie death of his father ^ith the condition of the estate, and at once 
in 1655 he became Earl of Angus, and five challenged Lawrie with gross mismanage- 
y^ars later he succeeded his grandfather, ment. By enlisting the assistance of her 
William, first marquis of Douglas, as second : father she procured Lawrie*s dismissal, and 
marquis. Being at this time still of imma- the appointment of a friendly commission to 
ture age, he was left under the care of guar- tuke charge of the estate. Even Charles II 
dians. As his own mother was dead, his ^as moved with compassion on the matter, 
tuition had been undertaken by his paternal and sent a commissioner to make inquiries, 
aunt, Lady Alexander, at the request of his but Lawrie baffled him. To induce the mar- 
father, but she died just as the succe.ssion to ^ quis to part with his chamberlain was a diffl- 
themarquisate devolved upon the young earl, cult task, as he long resisted all endeavours 
The Douglas estates at his entry were in to shake his confidence in him, but he was 
such an embarrassed condition that the clear at length brought to a sense of the truth, 
income available for his use was computed , and with bitter self-reproachas he instructed 
to amount only to 1,000/. yearly. In 1670, ^ i,ig commissioners to prosecute Lawrie, which 
shortly after he came of age, he married Lady | ^as done, although nothing accrued to the 
Barbara Erskine, eldest daughter of John, ^ estate therefrom. For public affairs the mar- 
earl of Mar, and Douglas Castle, which had quia had no capacity, and accordingly took 
fallen into disrepair, was put in order as their fittle concern in them. lie died at Douglas 
home. But straitened circumstances and on 25 Feb. 1700, and was buried there. His 
incompatibility of temper rendered the mar- j marchioness survived till 1730, and, dying in 
riaffe an unhappy one, and after ten jears* , Minburgh, was buried in llolyrood Abbey. 
joyless residence at Douglas the marchioness ^ She was the mother of Archibald, first duke 
obtained a deed of separation, and returned ^f Oouglas [q. v.], and of the celebrated Lady 
to her father's house, where she died in 1 690. ^ jane Douglas [q. v.] By his first wife the mar- 
The separation was made the subject of a quis had also a son, James, earl of Angus, who 
popular ballad entitled * Lord James Don- j at the revolution raised from his father's 
glas * or * The Marchioness of Douglas,* begin- ^ tenantry the regiment known as the * Came- 
■^"^ I ronians.* But he fell while fighting at its head 

waly, waly up the bank , at Steinkirk in 1092. 

(Mackay, Ballads of Scotland, pp. 189-94). | [Praser's Douglas Book ; Acts of the Par- 
William Lawrie, tutor of Blackwood, was , liamonu of Scotland.] H. P. 
then factor and chamberlain to the marquis. 



and was generally believed to have benn an DOUGLAS, JAMES, second Duke op 
active agent in the estrangement '^^ *— ^ nirPL^vancnuv «nfl Hmrp. nv Trover nfift-2- 
induced the marquis to supersede 



active agent in the estrangement. He had Q.UEENsnERRY and Duke ok Dover (1602- 
[ the marquis to supersede a worthier 1711), eldest son of William, third earl of 
man, who liad honestly set himself the task Queensberry, and first duke [q. v.], by his 
of clearing the estates from debt, and pro- wife, Lady Isabel Douglas, sixtli daughter of 
■cured his own appointment to the post. William, first marquis of Douglas, was bom 
Against the counsel of his friends the mar- at Sanquhar Castle 18 I)ec. 1662. He was 
quis implicitly trusted this man, with the educat«id at the university of Glasgow, after 
result that the family was landed in almost which hetravelled on the continent. His title 
irretrievable ruin. Lawrie gained some un- before succeeding his father was Lord Drum- 
enviable notoriety by mixing himself up with , lanrig. On his return to England in 1084 he 
the covenanters about the times of the battles I was sworn a privy councillor, and was made 

r2 
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^ t ^^"^^^^^ 

lieutenant-colonel of Dundee's repiment of j thev could demand* (BuRXET, Chrn Time, 
\\oT9e. The adhert»nce of such an hereditary p. 6i\2), but a vote waa ne^-ertheleAS carried 
foe of the covenanters to William of Orange > declaring the matter to be of national im- 
ehortlv after hi» landing in 108S caused con- | portance, whereupon Queensberry thonfrfit 
Hiderable sensation. He left the king at the nt on C Feb. 1701 to adjourn the parliamat 
Kiime time as IVince George and the Duke of I to 6 May. On reaasembling, the difiConteDtf 
Ormonde, and the thr<»e together joined the ' chiefly owing to the skilful management d 
prince at SherlK)me on .*K) Nov. (lU'BNET,Otfn Queensberry and the Earl of Argyllt pi- 
Timfy ed. 18.*^, p. .501 ). Lookhart of Cam- dually subsided, and the session ended in 1 
wath, after alluding to the favours which manner satisfactory to both parties. In w- 
Drumlanrigand his father had r»K^»ived from ward for such important 8er>ic«», Queens- 
King James, says: * He was the first Scotsman . berry on 18 June was made a knight nf the 
that deserted over to the Prince of Orange, Garter,Arg}'llat tliesame time being created 
and from thence acquired the epithet (among ' duke. On the accession of Queen Anne, 
honest men) of l*roto-reb«*l, and has ever since Queensberrj' retained the confidence of tt 
Iw'en so faithful to the revolution partv, and government, and was con tinned commissioner 
averse to the king and all his advisers, tliat he to the Scottish parliament, which met 9 June 
laid hold on all occasions to oppress the roval 1702, being also appointed, along with tke 

f»irty and interest* (Pajtertt^ i. 44). By \Vil- ! I*^rl of Cromartie, one of the secretaries of 
iam he was appointed colonel of the sixth or ' state for Scotland. After certain Jacobite 
Scottish troop of horse guards, and named a | members, under the leadership of the Ihike 
privy councillor and one of th(» gentlemen of of Hamilton, had entered their dissent icd 
the bedchamlK*r. He si'r\'ed in Scotland withdrawn, an act was immediately paeecd 
against his old general, Dundee. Ilis apo- ■ recognising the authority of Queen Anne. 



stasv was ascriln'd by Lockhart to his bemg 
' of lazy, easy temper, and being seduced by 
falling into bad hands/ and Macky charac- 
terises hfm to much the same eftect as of * tine, 
natural disposition, but apt to be influenced 
by those about him.' It cannot be aflirmed 
that these estimates of Queensberrv' bv som(»- 
what one-sided judges were altogether borne 
out by his subsequent cancer, but they may 
b«i accepted as accurate so far as thev testifv 



An act was then brought forward for an oith 
of abjuration, to which Queensberry at first 
expressed *verv good inclination' (Afaml- 
mont Papers, iii. 243), but finding afterward; 
that there was a strong opposition to it, he, 
after various attempts to compromise matters, 
adjourned the house on 30 June. It would 
appear that Qiu^n Anne's government were 
desirous meanwhile to keep the question to 
some extent open, as a check on the whim's 



to his jKTsonal popularity and his tolerant and the house of Hanover, and I-<ord Man'h- 
s])irit, which, however, were not incompatible I mont and others who had l)een importuuhte 
with considerable foree of chnnicter as well in suppi»rting an uncompromising |M»liovwtTe 
as diplomatic skill. Tn April 1<»1H) he wrote ■ consequentlv deprived of their oiKces. Th^- 
i\ letter to CarMares, soliciting the oflice of devious and uncertain attitude of Qu'tn-r- 
extraordinnry lord of session, held before the -■ berry naturally gave great encoiinigement to 
revolution by his father (('austarp:s, State 1 the Jacobites at St. Germain. Instruction^ 
J*aperMj p. lM>2), but the ap])lication was wen* sent from the court there to the Duie 
unsuccessful, and tlie oflice was again l)e- of Hamilton January 1703 (Macpheesos, 
stowed on his father 2*5 Nov. 109;^. The! Or/}7?>/flr/Pflr;>fr^, i. 023-4), and also to Captain 
son in 1092 was made a commissioner of ' Murray (ih. pp. 020-7), advising the uee of 
the treasury, and in 1093 was authorised ■ every possible means to prevent an agreement 
to sit and vote in parliament as lord high | with Kngland in settling the crown on th»* 
treasurer. He succeeded to the dukedom on ' house of Hanover, and even mooting the ar- 
the death of liis father. 28 March lOOn, and rangement of a compromise whereby theche- 
suhsequently was appointed extraordinarv' valier might be allowed to return to the throne 
lord of session in his room, also keeper of the of his ancestors in Scotland, while Queen 
privy seal. When, after the disasters to the Anne until her death might be permitted t*^ 
1 >nrien expedition in 1099, the king, in defer- ■ remain unchallenged on the throne of Enc- 
ence to an influential petition from Scotland, | land. The result of these secret engagements 
unwillingly consented in 1700 to a meeting I was that many who had hitherto kept out of 
of the Scottish estates, which was fixed for ; parliament and wt're known to the Jacobiie* 
1 8 Mav. Queensberry' was appointed the kingV I came and qualified themselves by taking th^ 
commissioner. To allay the discontent and 1 oath (Burnkt, p. 736). To gain support for 
induce them to resign the unlucky enterprise, ' their schemes tney meanwhile consented to 
Queensberry promised them a habeas corpus I purchase the aid of the presbyterians bv 
act, greater freedom of trade, and 'everything I voting for an act for securing the presbyterian 



1 of govprnmeut, by wliieli not only was 
IB claiiu of rights coafirmed on which the 
wn had been offtred tfl Williani, but it 
9 declared high traaaon to endeavour to 
frit. To the act, Queengberry, again com- 
r of the iiuueD, felt bound to refuse 
^ sent, possibly on privalu as well as public 
plunda, for he wiu a strong aupportor of the 
palianB. The consequence was that, in 
rdance with the aims of the Jacobites, it 
« resolved that the succesDor lo the cruwn 
IF Scotland after Queen Anne should not be 
s same person that was king or queen of 
^ftnd, imless the juat rights uf the nation 
I their independence of English interests 
1 counsels were aufHciently guaranteed, 
oatly encouraged by the proceedings in par- 
ment, the Jacobites at St. Germain began 
livelj to concert measures for an tmme- 
bte rising in behalf of the chevaUer, em- 
bjing on this errand the notorious Simon 
UBT, aA«rwards Lord Lovat, and also Cap- 
n John Hurray (see instructions to John 
amy. May 1703, in Haopkbrson, Ori- 
aal Papers, i. 630, and to Lord Lovat, ib. 
~i-l). Fraaer showed Queensbeny a letter 
porting to be addressed by the chevaUer's 
) to Atholl, with whom they both had 
rands of quarrel [see under Fsasbb, SmOK, 
Br?-1747j. Queensberrywtts imposed upon 
d provided Eraser with money and a pass 
b a feigned name, that he might proceed to 
Twice, and there watch in the interests of 
le government the movements of the Jaco- 
'-- There is no doubt that for a time at 
intended to carry out with u certain 
: of faithfulness the commission en- 
.0 bim by Queensherrv. The further 
■velopment of Queensberry's purposes was, 
!r, cut short by the int(>rposition in the 
B of Robert Ferguson [q, v.], whom 
„,_ unwittinglyletintoapartofhiBsecret, 
d who revealed to Atholl the conspiracj 
3 designed against him by Fraaer 
"withthecountenanceofQueensbeny. Atholl 
Iiad never had any connection with a Jacob- 
ite plot, or any communication with the 
court of St, Germain. So far Queensberry 
bad unconsciously been made Fraser's tool. 
Justly indignant at so impudent a slander, 
Atholl presented a memorial to the queen, ex- 
posing the conspiracT intended against him. 
(Sea ' iMemorial to tha queen by the Duke of 
Athoil, giving an account of Captain Simeon 
Fnser and his accomplices, read to her ma- 

i'Mty in the Scotch council mett al St. James 
8 Jan. 1704.' printed in Caldwell Papgri, 
i. l»7-203.) TTie House of Lords resolved 
Ib&t then bad been a dangerous conspiracy 
in Scotland in favour of the Pretender, an 
opinion Bupport4)d by the whigs, while the 



tories, on the other band, asserted that Fraaer 
had been sent by (jueensherry to Franco to 
dress up a sham plot in order to elFect the 
ruin of his enemies. That Queensberry acted 
throughout in good faith there can be no 
doubt, nor can the existence of a dangerous 
conspiracy, accidentally frustrated throiufh 
Queensberry's relations with Lovat, be de- 
nied. The only mistake of Queensberry was 
in placing implicit faith in Frnser; but by 
the revelation of his mistake through the 
memorial of AthoU bis conduct was placed 
in BO foolish as well as unpleasant a light 
that it was impossible for him meanwhile to 
retain his offices under the government. 

His faU had a close connection with the 
arrival in London of a deputation from the 
' Squadrone ' party to make representations to 
the queen (see letter of Geoige Baillie to 
Lady Orisell Baillie in Marckmanf Papen, 
iii. 203-7). To ibe next parliament the Mar- 
quis of Twaeddale was appointed the com- 
missioner of the queen, nut Queensberry 
apposed him so skilfully as both greatly 
to disarm his former enemies and to de- 
monstrate the importance of the govern- 
ment securing his support. He was there- 
fore in 1705 restored to his office of lord privy 
seal and made a lord of the treasury. The 
Duke of Argyll was indeed appointed the 
commissioner to the Scottish parliament, but 
he acted throughout in concert with Queens- 
berry, who, as Ijockhart remarks, ' used him 
as the monkey did the cat in pulling out the 
hot roasted chestnuts ' {Mei7Viirs,f.iW). In 
a great degree through the influence of Ajgyll 
an act was passed for a treaty of union with 
England, and Queensberry was in the follow- 
ing year appointed to his old office of com- 
missioner to the estates, which met on 6 Oct., 
and entrusted with the arduous and delicate 
duty of bringing about the completion of the 
treaty. Undoubtedly In consenting to under- 
take the chaise of such ameasure he was, like 
the other Scottish nobles, influenced very 
much by self-intercat, although it was not 
difticult to find arguments in support of the 
union from a regard to the welfare of both 
countries. Queensberry had eiperienced, per- 
haps more fiilly than any other nobleman, the 
dilBculty of governing Scotland without a 
union, and was probably completely wearied 
by his conflicts with the dilferent parties 
whose aims were so obscured by intrigue that 
thsywerenotalwHvsclear even to themselves. 
In addition to this ne undoubtedly recognised 
Ihfit his own position would be rendered 
much more independent and stable. Of the 
skill and address which he manifested in 
, overcoming the prejudices such a proposal at 
I firet called forth, and especially in winning 
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over the fickle*S(iuaclr<>ne' party, it is impos- 1709, reprinted ib. pp. 617-30 : Lord Lont'^ 
sibleto speak t(Ki highly. Notwithstanding Memoirs; Histories of Scotland by Laizie tad 
a strong and desperate opposition in parlia- Burton; James Fergusons Kobert FergnsJoiiM 
ment, and violent riots both in Edinburgh Plot t*r( 1887) -.Douglas's Scot chPt*racj^( Wood), 
and (ilasgow, the most important articles "'380-2.] T. F. H. 
were all finally agrwnl to, and the treaty DOUGLAS, JAMES, fourth DuxE OF 
signed by the commission of the two coun- Hamilton (166S-171 2), theeldestsi^n of Lord 
tries on 22 July 1706. For the general un- AVilliam Douglas, created Earl of SelkiA 
prjpularity which long afterwards attached and Duke of Hamilton for life [q. T.',brlu§ 
tn (^ueen»berry*8 name in Scntland,he found marriage with Anne, daughter of JamefCfim 
substantial com])ensation in the honours be*- duke of Hamilton, and Duchess of Hamiltmi 
stowed on him by the government. Besides in her own right (1643), Tv^as bom 11 Apnl 
securing to himself permanent influence as : 1658. He was educated at Glasgow Ini- 
the adviser of the thnme on matters relating versity, and on leaving* travelleil cm tke 
to Scotland, and obtaining control of the continent for two years. On his return w 
whole Scottish patronage, a pension of 3,000/. England he was appointed by Charles III 
a vear was conferrcni on nim out of the revenue ' gentleman of the bedchamber in Januuy 
oi the post office. On 26 May 1708 he was 1679. A residence of more than four vm 
created a British peer by the title of Duke at court which now folio W€h1 waj? diverafied 
of Dover, Marquis of Beverley, and Earl of only by a duel between the Earl of Amn 
Bi]K)n, with remainder to his third son, (thestylebomeby James Douglas) and I»rd 
Charles, earl of Solway, who succeeded him Mordaunt, afterwards Earl of Peterborongt 
as third duke of (^ueensbcrry. He was also and Monmouth, in which both combatant; 
ap])ointed joint keeper of the privy seal, and were wounded. In December 1683 Arru 
on 9 Feb. 1709 third secretary of state. At . was nominated by Charles as ambassador ex- 
tlie general election of Scottish peers, 17 June traordinary to Louis XIV, to congratukte 
1708, his vote w*as protested against, and on him on the birth of Philip, duke of Anjoo. 
17 Jan. 17(M) the House of Lords resolved He remained in France till af\er the deith 
that a p^er in Scotland choosing to sit in the of Charles, serving as aide-de-camp to Louis, 
House of Peers by virtue of a patent under and tighting two campaigns under him. He 
the great seal of Britain had no right to vote returned to England at tlie end of February 
in the election of Scottish representative 1686, and, strongly recommended bv Loui, 
peers. When Ker of Kersland [q. v.] was through Barillon, the French minister in 
sniinded by Natlianiel Ho<ike in 1708 in re- Lond(^n, was confirmed in his apix)in t ment &5 
gard to a Jacobite jHot, he communicated a gentleman of the bedchamber, and given 
Jlndke's pr()])osals to Queensberry, who, Ker the additional office of niast4.'r of the ward- 
statt's, advised him ns a good patriot to join robe. In the July following he was ^iv»'n 
X\w ])l()t and give information of its progress, the command of a regiment of hor>i' in tlie 
(^neensberr\^ died on 6 July 1711. By Mary, le^y raised to meet MonmouthV rel)t»llion,i:nd 
fourth daughter of Charles Boyle, lord Clif- two years later, on the revival of the order 
ford, and granddaughter of Kichard Boyh' of the Thistle, he was created a knight corn- 
el, v.^, carl of Burlington and Cork, h(» had panion. At the revolution in It>88 hi» ac- 
fcuirsons and three daughters. His wife died coni])anied James II to Salisbur\' as colonel 
on 2 Oct. 1709, aged 39. lie was succeeded in of the Oxford regiment, and remained with 
the t itles and estates by liis third son, Charles him till themoment when he finally took ship. 
■"q. v.] His second daughter, Jean, married On the arrival of AVilliani of Orange at AVhite- 
Francis, earl of Dalkeith, afterwards duke of hall Arran was among the first to attend on 
Bnccleuch, and his third daughter, Anne, him, and, on being presented, informed \Vil- 
niarried the Hon. William Finch, ambassador liani that he waited on him bv the command 
to the States of Holland, and brother of of the king his master. The result of the in- 
Daniel, earl of Winchilsea. terv-iew was that he was sent to the Tower.on 

,^ ,, ^ ^, o. T> the advice, it is said (Swift, ilfp-woiWo/Cfl7>- 

[LcH^klmn Papers; Carstaros Mate Papers; ^^,.,, CrichtoH, coll. works, xii. 75, ed.'l824), 
J?iirnot s ()wn i.m.; Marchmont Papers ; Mac- ^^j. j^j^ ^^^.^ f^^^j^^^ j^ j^ -^ ^^^ ^^ ^ 
phorson s Original Papei-s ; Luttroll s Relation ; ^^^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^j j ^ * remanded owing 

( alilwcll Papers ; J «;rviswoo(le ( orrespondcnce ; ' ^^ .* -. ^.J . . «.iv»^ru wjm^ 

Mackv-s Secret Memoirs; CorrespoUnee of ^^ some informality m the yit. and was 
Cnlcnel N. Ilooke (Roxbnrgho Club. 1870-1); shortly afterwards released. Butafterafew 
An Account of the Scotch Plot, in a Letter from ^♦'^ks of liberty he was again impn.soned 
a Gentleman in the City to a Friend in the on suspicion of being m correspondence with 
Coiintrj', 1704, printed in Somers Tracts, xii. the French court, and remained at the Tower 
433-7 ; A Brief View of the kite Scots Ministry, . for more than a year. He was released on 
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bail and retired to Scotland, where he lived 
quietly, with the exception that in March 
1696 he surrendered on a warrant being issued 
against him for conspiracy, and was acquitted 
"without trial. The death of his father in 
1694 had brought no accession of honour or 
estate to Arran, the title and property being 
both hereditary in his mother. In 1698, how- 
ever, Anne, duchess of Hamilton, by permis- 
aion of the king, resigned her honours in 
favour of her son, who was created Duke of 
Hamilton, Marquis of Clydesdale, &c., with 
the precedency of the original creation, to 
the natural surprise of those who remembered 
the relations between the new duke and the 
sovereign. 

On 21 May 1700 the Duke of Hamilton ; 
took his seat for the first time in the Scotch I 
parliament, the immediate cause of his entry 
into public affairs being the promotion of the 
African company, in which he was largely 
interested, on the failure of the Darien ex- 
pedition. His activity on behalf of the com- 
pany, and the position he assumed as leader 
of the parliamentary party which vainly = 
supported it, earned for him ffreat popularity, i 
and once his arrival in Edinburgh was made 
the occasion of a triumphal progress. On 
the accession of Anne, Hamilton took up 
a defined position as leader of the national 
party. In company with other nobles he 
•went to London to urge on the queen the 
desirability of calling a new Scotch parlia- 
ment. Notwithstanding this appeal the old 
Sarliament was convened, and on the first 
ay of the session Hamilton opened the pro- 
ceedings by a speech against tlie legality of 
their meeting, and, after entering a written 
protest on behalf of himself and his followers, 
withdrew with seventy-nine members, to be 
jrreeted outside by ' the acclamations of an 
infinite number o^ people of all degrees and 
ranks ' (LocKHART, Memoirs, p. 14, ed. 1799). 
In the new parliament which met in May 
1703, Hamilton moved the act for recog- 
nising the queen's authority and title to the 
crown, but was unable to prevent the addi- 
tion of a clause which frustrated his inten- 
tion of raising the question of the legality of 
the former parliament. In the ensuing ses- 
sion he moved a resolution providing for a 
treaty with England in relation to commerce 
before the parliament proceeded to the nomi- 
nation of a successor to the throne, which 
was carried conjointly with another providing 
for prior consideration being given towards 
securing the independence of the kingdom. 
Though a day was named for the nomination 
of commissioners to treat in England, the 
project fell through, according to Lockhart 
\tb. p. 127), on account of the animosity of 



the Dukes of Hamilton and Atholl towards 
the Duke of Queensberry and the Earl of 
Seafield, whom they wished to exclude from 
the commission, llie act for a commission 
to treat with England was passed in the 
July session, and, to the consternation of 
his party, Hamilton supported the vote that 
the nomination of commissioners should be 
left to the queen. He had virtually pro- 
mised to insist that the choice should be left 
with parliament, and could only allege that 
since it was no use to struggle further against 
the majority he thought he might be allowed 
to pay the queen a compliment. But it after- 
wards appeared that the Duke of Argyll had 
promised he should be named one of the 
commissioners if he would support the vote. 
Argyll, however, was unable to fulfil his 
promise, the Duke of Uoxburghe successfully 
urging his belief that if Hamilton were ap- 
pointed, * though England should yield all 
that's reasonable, yet he would find out some- 
thing to propose as w©uld never be granted, 
and so popular in Scotland as would break it 
for ever ' {Jerviswoode Correspondence, p. 44). 
When the treaty of union came up for dis- 
cussion in the last session of the last parlia- 
ment of Scotland, Hamilton spoke and voted 
against every article. His speech on the first 
article is said to have moved to tears many 
of those who heard it, including some who 
were resolved to vote, and did actually vote, 
against the speaker (Lockhart, p. 253). His 
opposition, however, was confined to con- 
stitutional methods. A plan by which eight 
thousand men from the west of Scotland 
were to meet under arms in Edinburgh, the 
details of which were arranged and carried 
out by Cunninghame of Eckatt, was foiled 
by Hamilton sending expresses throughout 
tfie country two days before the appointed 
time, announcing the postponement of the 
design. By this step lie undoubtedly was 
the means of preventing serious bloodshed, 
but he also lost in a g'eat measure the confi- 
dence of his party. The scheme for a rising 
having broken down, the opponents of the 
union, with the approval of Hamilton and 
other leaders, summoned to Edinburgh some 
hundreds of country gentlemen, with the 
object that they should wait in a body on 
the commissioners with an address to the 
queen praying for a new parliament. On the 
day before that fixed for carrying out this 
measure Hamilton insisted that unless a 
clause were added to the address expressing 
the desire of the memorialists that the suc- 
cession to the throne should be settled in the 
house of Hanover, he would have no more to 
do with the afiair. The dissension provoked 
by this proposal was not conciliated when a 
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put 

newed, however, when the twenty-second July of the same year Hamilton was choeen 
article of the treaty dealing with the num- one of the six teen Scotch represent at ivepeeis. 
ber of Scotch representatives in the united At first attached to the ^'liigs he threw than 
parliament came up for discussion. Hamil- , over on the impeachment of Dr. Sacheverell, 
ton summoned a meeting of his party, and for whom, after much "wavering, he both spdoe 
proposed tliat the Marquis of Annandale and voted, and was rewarded on the incoming 
should move for the settlement of the I lanr>- of the tory administration by his appointment 
verian succession, and thiit on the certain ' to the otfice of lord-lieutenant and co^tos 
rejection of the measure they should enter a | rotulorum of the county palatine of LiDC&v- 
protest and immediately It^ave the house in a ' ter. Two months later (December 1710) Iw 
body never to return, and then proceed with was sworn of the privy council. In Sept«ii- 
the national address to the queen. Ilamil- 1 ber of the following year he was created by 
ton's programme received the support of his jmtent apeer of Great Dritain, under the title 
party, and the address was drawn up. But of Baron of Dutton and Duke of Brandon, 
on the day on whicli the iirotest was to be , The patent was challenc^ed by the House of 
made in parhament he at first declined to go Lords, and after several debates it was re- 
to the house, alleging that he was suffering solved by a majority of five that * no patent 
from t(X)thache. His friends, however, pre- . of honour granted to any peer of Great 
vailed on liim to appear in liis place, and then ' Britain who was a peer of Scotland at the 
learned from him that he utterly refused to 1 time of the union can entitle such peer to 
present the counter-resolution. lie would [ sit and vote in parliament, or to sit upon the 
support it, but could not take the initiative. | trial of peers.' The Scotch peers thereupon, 
W'liile he argued the house had passed to other ^ headed by Hamilton, discontinued their at- 
points. Various explanations have been as- tendance at the house, and only returned 
signed of his motives. Lockhart asserts that when the rule was amended, to the effect 
he was threatened by the Duke of Queens- that a Scotch peer might enjoy full parlia- 
berry. Hamilton's quite untrustworthy son, ' mentary rights at the request 'of the pi-ers 
Colonel Hamilton, says that he had been dis- of Great Britain. But no such request was 
suaded, in a letter from Lord Middleton, the preferred on behalf of Hamilton, who con- 
Pretender's secretary of state {Tranmctions tinned to sit as a representative peer. <>n 
durifif/ the lieirfu of Queefi Amie, \t. 41). It the death of Earl Bivers in August 1712. he 
is sujrprosted })y Hill Hurton {^Ilist. of Scot- was appointed to his post of niaster-geiifral 
land/rom 1689 to 1745, i. 477) that a vision of tlie ordnance, and shortly afterward? wu? 
of kingship may luivo iniluenced th»» duke, given the order of the Garter in addition 
J5ut the same writer ])rob}il»lymon' nearly hits to that of the Thistle bestowed on him by 
the mark in attributing the duke's strange James II, an unprecedented honour for a 
behaviour to his nervous reluetanee to com- ' subject. On tlie conclusion of the peace of 
mit himself. The same tendency was vx- Utrecht, Hamilton was appointed amba>>a- 
hibited in his practice of never answering a , dor extraordinar>' to France, but while pre- 
letter with his own hand, and when Colonel parations were being made for his mL<sion he 
flooke visited Scotland to report on the was killed in a duel with Lord Mohun in 
Jacobites he was quite unable to extract any- Hyde Park on lo Nov. 1712. He and Ix>rd 
thing definite from the duke. He was equally Mohun had married nieces of the Earl of 
irresolute on the occasion of the futile French Macclesfield, who on his death constituted 
expedition to Scotland in January- 1708. He Lord Mohun his sole heir. Hamilton in^ti- 
set out to his Staffordshire estate and re- , tuted a suit in chancer^-, which dragged on 
mained there waiting for an express to sum- for eleven years. At a hearing before a 
mon him to lead his countrsnien to battle, master in chancery on 13 Nov. Hamilton 
He had, however, on his arrival been placed reflected on oneof the defendant's witnesses 
under surveillance, and when the news came and Lord Mohun retorted that the witness 
of the failure of the expedition he was taken * had as much truth as his grace.' Hamilton 
prisoner with other Scotch nobles to London. ' made no reply, and the incident apparently 
Here he entered into a compact with the ended there, but on the following day he re- 
wliigs, and on engaging to support their party ceived a visit from General Macartney on 
in the election of Scotch peers for parliament, behalf of Lord Mohun, the upshot of which 
he was admitted to bail, whicli was verj' soon was the meeting in Hyde Park, llie duke 
discharged, and obtained the like privilege was attended by Colonel Hamilton, who ex- 
for most of his fellow-prisoners. *Thiscer- changed thrusts with General Macartney 



while the principala, both of whom received 
uirtal wounds, were engiiged. The affair 
wted the greatest excitemunt. At aa ei' 
ginatioD before the privy council Colonel 
lamilton snore that when, having disarmed 
ineral Macartney, he ran to assist the duke, 
' o had fallen, he saw the general make a 
ah at his grace. On the strength of this 
pidence, and the fact that though the duke 
■8 the ag^ieved party the challenge came 
m Lord Mohun, the torj party took the 
ibatter up and asserted that the duel was a 
pridg plot. The ' Examiner ' in a most viru- 
Jant paper (20 Not. 1712j supported this 
Riew, and Swift drew up a paragraph ' as 
alicious as possible ' to the Bame effect for 
)' Fuat Boy '{Journal to Sleila,coU.work», 
66, eJ. 1824). Large rewards were offered 
<T the apprehension of General Macartney, 
eecuped txi the continent. He surren- 
i himself in 1716, was tried and found 
niilty of mnnalaugbter. Colonel Hamiltonat 
"s trial deriated from his former evidence, 
i would only swear that he saw Macart- 
y's Bword raised above the duke's shoidder. 
|Po avoid a prosecution for peijury be sold 
B company in the guards and I^ft the 
untrr. An account of the duel has been 
mbodied by Thackeray in 'Esmond.' 
The character of Hamilton was variously 
dby hiscontemponme!!. Lnckbart speaks 
ighly of his courage and understanding, 
■cribing his lukewarmnees to his 'too great 
~ cem for his estate in England' (Mtrw 
!9). Macky describes hini as 'bravi 
son, with a rough ur of boldness i of good 
9e, very forward and hot for what he un- 
irtakesi ambitious and haughty i a violent 
wemy ; supposed to have thoughts towards 
' crown of England ; he \a of middle sta- 
_. e, well made, of a blackcoarse complexion, 
I A bruk look;' on which opinion Swiff's an- 
T iu>t«tioD ia 'a worthy good-natured person, 
* Terygenerous but of amiddle understanding' 
[ ijCAaractert of the Semi of Quee?i Anitr, coQ, 
1 ■works, xvii. 252). Burnet {Jlutory of hii 
\ -mai Time, vi. 130, ed. 1833), who had been 
I Ida Bpremor, says : ' I will add uo character 
4)f mm : I am sorry I cannot say so much 
good of him as I could wish, and 1 bad loo 
much kindness for him toaayany evil with- 
out necessity.' 

Hsjnilton was twice married : first to Lady 
AnneSpencer.eldest daughter of Robert., earl 
of Sundefland, b^ whom he had two daugh- 
ters, who both died young; and secondly, on 
17 July 1698, to Elizabeth, only child and 
heiress of Digby, lord Gerard, who broug^bt 
large estates in blaffordsbire and Lancashire 
I into the- Douglas family. Withr.hialady.who 
I outlived her husband tbirty'two years, Swift 



was very iutimste, though bis first impression 
of her was that she talked too much and was 
a ' plaguy detractor.' Further acquaintance 
proved to hjm that she had too a ' diabolicSil 
l«mper' {Journal to Stella, il. 482, iii. 97). 
Hy her Hamilton had «evcn children, four 
daughters and three sons, of whom James, 
the eldest, succeeded to his honours ; Lord 
Williamwas elected M.P. for Lanark in 1734, 
but died the same year ; and Lord Anne (so 
named after the queen, his godmother), who 
held a commission in the 2nd foot ffuards. 
1q the interval between his marriages Iliuoil- 
ton, then Earl of Arran, had a son by Lady 
Barbara Fitzroy, third daughter of Charles II 
and the Duchess of Cleveland. This son was 
CHAKLiS HiiiiLTOH. the author of 'Trans- 
actions during the Reign of Queen Anne,' 
first published by his son in 1790. He was 
brought up at Chiswick by the Duchess of 
Cleveland, and was afterwards put under 
the charge of the Earl of Middleton at the 
French court. On his father's death he 
j challenged General Macartney to a duel, but 
with no result, He died at Paris 13 Aug. 
1764, aged 64. 

[Douglta and Wood's Peemge it Scolluid, i. 
710-21; Bojors Annals ot Queen Anno, vji. 
4t», ix. 344, -279, x. ^16, 39fi, xi. 28S, 296-304 ; 
Lockhatt's Hemulrs of S«>tlaiid. passin ; Hamil- 
ton's TraiisactioDB during the Keign of Quern 
Anne, passim ; Luttrell's Diary, iv. 404, r. ISG, 
UT. Ti. 300, fi68, ed. 18.^7; Memoirs of theLife 
and Family of the must illostriuus Jamei, Duke 
I of Hamilton, p. 08 . . . 1717. AflBrthe death 
' of the Duke of Hamilton a large number uf 
pamphlets professing to give the tnio story of 
the dud in which belost bis life tcerBpnblished; 
also iin ' eioellent ballad ' ou the subject pre- 
Herved in Iho Rolburghe nilloclion.] A. V. 

DOUGLAS, JAMES, M.D. (1676-1742), 

physician, was Ijom in Scotland in 1676, gra- 
I dusted M.V. at Rheims, and settled in Lon- 
don about 1700. He soon attained reputation 
as an anatomist, and was elected F.R.S. 4 Dec. 
1700. He praciised midwifery, and was ad- 
mitted an houorary fellow of the College ot 
Physicians 26 June 1721, He first lived in 
Bow Lane, Clieupside, but ultimately settled 
in Red Lion f^quare. He was througnout life 
a laborious studeut of everything relating to 
his profession, but was most distinguished as 
on anatomist. He was continually engaged 
in dissection, and was occasionally permitted 
to makeaposl^mortem examination at St. Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital, though never a memboi 
oftbestaffii'AiV. rrnn*. 1718, No.345}. His 
hrst publication was ' Myographiie Compa- 
ratiB Bpecimen, or a Comparative Description 
of all the Muscles in u Man and in a Quadru- 
|ped; added h an account of the Muscles 
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peculiar to a Woman,' London, 1707. It monstrating the relations of the peritoneum 
shows an extensive acquaintance with com- hy removing it as a whole with the contained 
parative anatomy. This was associated with viscera from the body. He describes a par- 
a love for natural history in general, and in ticular fold which always goes by his name: 
1716 (tb. No. 350) he published an account * where the peritonajum leaves the foreside of 
of the flamingo. Between these works he the rectum, it makes an angle and changes 
had read before the Royal Society three its course upwards and forwards over the 
papers on morbid anatomy, * On a Tumour of bladder; and a little above this angle there 
the Neck ' ( ih. vol. xx v. ), * C)n Ovarian Dropsy ' is a n»markable transverse strict ure or semi- 
(ih.)y and *0n an Ulceration of the Kight oval fold of the peritonieum which I hare 
Kidney ' (16. vol. xxvii.) In 1715 he pub- constantly observed for many years past, e*- 
lished a general bibliography of anatomy, pecially m women ' (Description, p. 37). 
a work requiring extraordinary industry, and Douglas supported all his statements by care- 
published for use without anv attempt on fully dissected anatomical preparationsVhich 
the author's part to take credit to himself, he preserved in his house and allowed any 
It is entitled * Bibliographiie Anatomicre one to see. Freind, writing at the time, says 
Specimen, si ve Catalogus omnium peneAuc- of them {History of Pky^ck, 1725, i. 17-): 
torum qui ab llippocrate ad llarveium rem 'One ouffht to see the curious preparations 
Anatomicam ex professo vel obiter scriptis ' of that ailigent and accurate anatomist, I>r. 
illustrarunt, opera singulonim et inventa Douglas, who is the first who has given us 
juxta temporum seriem complectens.' In any true idea of the peritonaeum.' 
1716 he published three papers in the *Philo- 1 As part of the same subject he published 




trophy of the heart. In the paper on the * Tlie History of the I-Ateral Operation for the 

spleen he described accurately the condition Stone.' Inthistheauthormentionsthathehad 

elucidated in our own time by Virchow in his house a complete collection of prepara- 

as amyloid degeneration of the Malpighian tions showing every possible surgical method 

bodies ; though, of courso, without appreciate of n?aching the interior of the human bladder, 

ing its true pathological nature. In that on and the advantages and inconveniences of 

the heart it is clear that he actually heard each method, so far as these depend on the 

in a ward of St. Bartholomew's Hospital the structure of the parts. 

murmur produced by disease of the aortic In 17:i() Douglas took part in the exposure 
val vt'S, and needed })Ut one more step forward of tlie imposture of Mary Tofts, w^ho profe.«5od 
to have anticipjited the discovery of auscul- to give birth to rabbits at Guildford. Iie\'isited 
tat ion by Laennec. Both ])Hi)ers show how the woman, demonstrated the fraud at once, 
acute an observer Douglas was. and issued his observations in 17!?(> as * An 
He had begun his anatomical studies on Advertisement occasioned by some pa.'isages 
the widest possible basis, and had first, by in Sir R. Manningham's Diary, lately pub- 
repeated dissection, made himself thoroughly lislied.' He was interested in hot anv, and 
acquainted with all forms of normal structure besides papers M)n the Flower of f'rocus 
and all books about them. He next devoted Autumnalis ' (* Phil. Trans.' vol. xxxii.), * On 
himselftothestudyoftheanatoray of disease, Saffron Culture in England *(jA. vol. xxxv.), 
and his latest works were directed to points M)n the Kinds of Ipecacuanha * (ib. vol. 
of anatomy bearing directly on questions of xxxvi.), and on *Cinchona* (ib. vol. xxxvii.), 
medical and surgical practice. Ilis brother published two folio botanical books, * Lilium 
John, who practised surgery in London, had Samiense, or a Description of the Guenisey 
revived the high operation for stone in the Lily,' London, 17!?5 ; and * Arbor Yemensis 
bladder, and in connection with this and fructum Cof6ferens,' London, 1727. Besides 
with the question of tappinp: in dropsy Don- giving a full botanical description of the 
glas investigates the difhcult subject of the coffee plant, this book contains an account 
arrangement of the p»*ritoneum in relation of the growth of the use of coft'ee as a beve- 
to the several viscera of the abdomen. His rage in England from its introduction in the 
'Description of the P(»ritoneum and of the time of Charles 1. Anatomy (human, cora- 
MemhranaCellularis which is on its outside,' parative, and pathological), botany, and the 
beautifully printed bv Roberts, in the medical practice of his profession, which was large, 
region of Warwick l^ane, is dedicated to Dr. as he was physician to the queen, were not 
Mead, who had reintroduced the custom of sufficient to exhaust the energy of this la- 
tapping the peritoneum in dropsy of the abdo- borious physician. He collected editions of 
men. Douglas instituted the method of de- Horace and published in 1739 'Catalogus 
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editionuin Horatii/ which enumerates all the 
editions in his library from that of 1476 to 
1789. Pope mentions this characteristic of 
his library in a note to a couplet (Dunciad, 
book iy. 393), in which the physician is 
named : — 

There all the leam'd shall at the labour stand, 
And Douglas lend bis soft obstetric hand. 

Douglas's * Cataloffus ' contains a text of the 
first ode printed from a fourteenth-century 
manuscript in Douglas's possession, with the 
text of the ' editio pnnceps/ the latest amended 
version, and a very flat translation b^ the 
editor in English verse. A long series of 
critical notes follows. 

He died in Ked Lion Square, and was 
buried in the church of St. Andrew, Hol- 
bom,9 April 1742. Douglas's name is men- 
tioned nearly every day in English schools 
of medicine in connection with the fold of 
peritoneum first described by him. No full 
account of his work has before been published, 
and when the first living authority on mid- 
wifery in London, the latest writer on the 
anatomy of the peritoneum, and two of the 
best known teachers of human anatomy, were 
lately asked where his description of the 
peritoneum was to be found, none knew, nor 
whether it was he or his brother, the surgeon, 
whom they daily commemorated. 

[Munk's Coll. of Phys. ii. 77 ; Freind's Hist. 
ofPhjrsick, 1726; Works.] N. M. 

DOUGLAS, JAMES, fourteenth Earl 
OF Morton (1702-1768), the oldest son of 
George, thirteenth earl, bv his second wife, 
Frances, daughter of William Adderley of 
Halstow, Kent, was bom in Edinburgh in 
1702. He was sent to King's College, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated M.A. 1722. On 
leaving the university he travelled on the 
continent, remaining abroad some years and 
applying himself to the study 01 physics, 
when he returned to Scotland his attain- 
ments made him favourably known to the 
scientific men of the day. Chief among these 
was Colin Maclaurin, the mathematician, who 
became his most intimate friend, and whom 
he strongly supported in his plan of so extend- 
ing the Medical Society of Edinburgh as to 
include literature and science within its scope. 
As a result of their joint efforts the institu- 
tion was remodelled m 1739 into the Society 
for Improving Arts and Sciences, and Morton, 
who had succeeded to his father's honours 
the year before, was chosen its first president. 
He nad been elected a member of the London 
Royal Society 19 April 1733. In 1738 he 
was invested with the order of the Thistle, 
and the next year was appointed a lord of > 
the bedchamber, on the death of the Earl of I 



Selkirk, whom he also succeeded as a repre- 
sentative peer of Scotland. He retained his 
seat in the House of Lords till his death, 
speaking well and frequently in debate. On 
visiting in 1739 his family estates of the island 
of Orkney, which was held under form of mort- 
gage from the crown, Morton found his claim 
to certain property disputed by Sir James 
Murray, hart., who personally assaulted him, 
with the result that an action was brought, 
and Sir James was fined and imprisoned. In 
1742 Morton obtained an act of parliament 
vesting the ownership of Orkney and Shet- 
land in himself and heirs, discharged of any 
right of redemption by the king or his suc- 
cessors on the throne. At the same time he 
procured a lease of the rents of the bishop- 
ric of Orkney, and a gift of the rights of ad- 
miralty. But so troublesome did the tenure 
of this island property become on account of 
constant complaints and difficulties in exact- 
ing rents ana duties, that not long aft«r he 
became its absolute owner Morton sold his 
rights in the two islands to Sir Laurence 
Dundas for 60,000/. On visiting France in 
1740, Morton, together with his wife, child, 
and sister-in-law, was imprisoned in the Bas- 
tille for a reason which was not made known, 
but which was probably connected with his 
Jacobite leanings (Walpole, Letters, ed. 
Cunningham, ii. 68). The imprisonment 
lasted three months, and even when released 
the familv was not allowed to leave Paris till 
May 1747, when they returned to England. 
On the death of the Hon. Alexander Home 
Campbell in 1760, Morton was appointed lord 
clerk register of Scotland. After having been 
a fellow of the Royal Society for thirty years, 
during which time he contributed several 
papers, chiefly on astronomical subjects, to 
the * Transactions,' he was on 30 Nov. 1763 
elected into the council, and in the follow- 
ing year was chosen president, in succession 
to tile Earl of Macclesfield, whose place he 
also took as one of the eight foreign members 
of the French Academy. As president of the 
Royal Society, Morton devoted himself to the 
afiairs of the society, usin^ all his efforts to 
encourage scientific investigation, and exer- 
cising a much-needed caution in the election 
of new members. He took an active part in 
the preparations to observe the transit of 
Venus in 1769, and as commissioner of longi- 
tude successfully used his influence with the 
government to obtain vessels for the expedi- 
tion. He was also one of the first trustees 
of the British Museum. As keeper of re- 
cords of Scotland he was engaged in draw- 
ing up a plan for the better preservation of 
the archives at the time of his death, which 
took place at Chiswick 12 Oct. 1768. He 
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was twice married : first to Agatha, daughter was created a baronet in 1786, and died in 
of James Haly burton of Pit€ur, Forfarshire, 1787. He was twice married, and bv his fint 
by whom he was the father of three sons, two wife left issue, in whose line the title still is. 
of whom died yoimff,jv'hile the second, Sholto [Chamocks Biog. NavalU. t. 290; BeatsocV 
Charles, succeeded him ; and secondly to j^av. and Mil. Memoire, vols. ii. and iii. : Gent 
Bridget, daughter of Sir John lleathcote, Mag. (1787). vol. Irii. pt. ii. p. 1027; Burke's 
hart., of Normanton, who bore him a son ' Peerage and Baronetage ; Foeter's Baronetage.] 
and daughter, and who outlived him thirty- , J. K. L. 

seven years. 

[Douglas and Woods Peerage of Scotland. I>0UQLAS>JAM:E^( 1763-1819), divine, 
ii. 276 ; Weld's Hist, of the Royal Society, ii. 22 ; 1 antiquary, and artist, third and youngest son 
De Fouchy's Histoire de TAcad^mie, ed. 1770; 1 ^f John Doufirlas of St. George's, HanoTer 
Barry's Hist, of Orkney, p. 260.] A. V. . Square, London, was bom in 1763. Earlr 

I in life he was placed with an eminent mana- 

DOUGLAS, Sir JAMES (1703-1787), facturer at Middleton, Lancashire, near tbe 
admiral, son of George Douglas of Friarshaw, | seat of Sir Ashton Lever, who was thenform- 
Koxburghshire, was, on 19 March 1743-4, , ing his famous museum. Instead of attend- 
promoted to be captain of the Mermaid of 1 ing to business he assisted Sir Ashton in 



stufhng birds ; and his friends removed him 
to a military college in Flanders, where he 
gained reputation by the translation of a 
French work on fortification (BcJBKfi, Com- 
nwTierSj iv. 601 ). Another account , however, 
states that he was at first employed by his 
brother abroad as an agent for the business, and 
was left without resources in consequence of 
some misconduct (Addit. MS. 19097, f. 82, 
* from nrivate information *). Afterwards he 
entered the Austrian army as a cadet, and at 
Vienna he became acquainted with Baron 
Trenck. Being sent by Prince Johnof Lich- 
tenstein to purchase horses in England, and 
jocosely observing that he thought his head 
grinning on the gates of Constant inonle would 
not be a very becoming sight, he did not re- 
turn, and exchanged the Austrian for tlu 
British service. He obtained a lieutenant '> 



40 gims, and commanded her at the reduction 
of LouisbourgbyCommodore Warren. In 1746 
he commanded the Vigilant of 64 ^ns on the 
same station, and for a short time in 1748 the 
Berwick of 74 guns, which was paid ofFat the 
peace. In 1756 he commanded the Bedford in 
the home fleet under Boscawen and Knowles, 
and in December and January (1756-7) was a 
member of the court-martial which tried and 
condemned Admiral Byng. In 1757 he com- 
manded the Alcide in the bootless expedition 
against Rochfort. In 1759, still in the Alcide, 
he served under Sir Charles Saunders at the 
reduction of Quebec, and was sent home with 
the news of the success, an honourable dis- 
tinction, which obtained for him knighthood 
and a gift of 500/. from the king. In 1760 
he was appointed to the Dublin as commo- 
dore and commander-in-cliief on the Leeward 
Islands station; and in 1761 the squadron commission in the Leicester militia, during 
under hi.s command, in conjunction with a , the heat of the general war then raging, ana 
body of soldiers under Lord Rollo, captured 1 was put on the staflfof Colonel Dibbing of 
the inland of Dominica. In 1702 he was the engineers, and engaged in fortifving 
superseded by Rear-admiral Rodney, under Chatham lines. 

whom he served a« second in command at 1 Leaving the army he determined to take 
the reduction of Martinique, after which he > orders, and entered Peterhouse, Cambridge 
was despatched with several of the ships to , (Cooper, Jfe77wna^f,i. 14). He is said to have 
Jamaica. With these he reinforced the fleet taken the degree of M.A., but his name d«»e6 
oflf Havana under Sir George Pocock (Beat- , not appear in *Graduati Cantabrigienses.' In 
SON, ii. 532, 553), and he himself, with his January 1 780 he married Margaret, daughter 
broad pennant in the Centurion, returned to ; of JohnOldershawofliochesteryWhohadpre- 
Englund in charge of convoy. Towards the 1 viously been an eminent surgeon at Leicester; 
end of the year he was advanced to the rank , and in the same year he was elected a fellow of 
of rear-admiral, and on the conclusion of 1 the Society of Antiquaries, and entered into 
peace went out again to the West Indies as holy orders. The early part of his ministry 
commander-in-cluef. In October 1770 he , was at Chedingford, Sussex. On 17 Nov. 
was promoted to be vice-admiral, and in 1787 he was instituted to the rectory of 
1773 hoisted his flag on board the Barfleur Litchlx)rough, Northamptonshire, on the'pre- 
as commander-in-chief at Portsmouth, an sentationof Sir William Addington, and to- 
appointment which he held for tlie next three wards the close of that year he was appointed 
years. In 1778 he attained the rank of ad- one of the Prince of Wales's chaplains. He 
miral, but had no further service. He was for resigned Litchborough in 1799 on being 
many years member of parliament for Orkney, presented by the lorii chancellor, through 



lerecottmendfttionoftheEarlofEpumont, I [Addit. MS. 190fl7,ff,81. 81 /'.82; Biog.Diet. 
" e rectory of Middleton, SussBX. In 1803 of Liring Aolhors (1818); Eurofron Mog- lii. 
■.. pmraied by Lord Hemiik.r lo Iho '"i 0™«- "'S ■"»• "»'.• I"'"' '•»• l"*"- 
.-, of Kontoi, Suffcll, Th. closing ;•• : J-'V ^.mo™ of Ij^.e *""'>';■'• '" i 

f hi. lif, TO, .pen. .t r«.to?, I S"r"^- ■„='"■ "rv.Pt''"!',.'''',, '!!; 'S,' 

t, wh«« h« d,ed oil 6 Nov. 1819. ' ,,, jj,,,, „,. NirhoU'. Lit. All«d. 111. 869, 

amled some excetleDl portraits or nis .^j g^^ ii 8 71 881 T' C 

8 both in oil and miniBHire. Ta 1795 

Ut cwntributed to Nichols's ' Leicentershire ' ' DOTJOLAS, JAMES, fourth and Isst 
EdflicatA plate of CoBton Church engTBTei! Lord DoueLis (1767-1857), fifth Boa of Ar- 
lyLimeelf. He alfloengmvedtlie well-known chibald Stewart Douplas, first lord Douglas, 
' 11-length portrait of Francis Grow, the ' was bom on July 1787. Having been edu- 
t.iquary. I catedforthechurch.he wasappoinled inl819 

I His works are ; 1. ' A General Essay on rei;tf)r of Marsh Gibbon, Buckinghamshire, 
Military Tactics ; with an introductory Dis- anJ in 1825 rector of Broughton in North- 
" '.Ijjd from the French of ' umptflnsbire. There was then little prospect 

2 Tola. Lond. 1781, 8vo. ■ of his succeeding to the pntema! honours and 
'Travelling Anecdotes, through various estates, though tie was at the ti^)(^ the third 
irts of Europe;' in 2 vols., vol. i. (all pub- ' surviving son. But his eldest brother, A rchi- 
' ed), Rochester, 1782, 8vo (anon.) ; 2nd I bald, second lord Douglas, died in 1844 un- 
.. with the author's name, Lond. 1785, married ; so did hie second brother, Charles, 
o; 3rd edit., Lond., 1786, 8vo. Writt^-n | third lord Douglas, in 1848, when the esWtes 
hintheaiaiiDerofSteme,and illustrated ' and title fell to him as fourth Lord Douglas. 
...a charact^eristic and humorous plates ' James Douglasmarriedon 18 May 1813 Wil- 
rawn and etched by the author. 3. ' A I helmina, daughter of General Janes Murray, 
liasertation on the Antiquity of the Earth,' I fifth son of the fourth Lord Elibank, but had 
jond. 1785, 4lo. 4. 'Two Dissertations on no children, and on his death at Butbwell 
.eBraw Instruments called Ceits, and other 6Aprill857,thetitleofI..ord Douglas became 
— .H used by Ihe AntientB, found in this ' eitmct, and the estates passed to his sister, 
id,' with two fine aquatinta engravings. Ijidj Jlontagu. 
is forms No. 33 of the 'Bibliotheca Toik)- | ,p„^^.g Douglas Book.] H. P. 

nnica, vol. 1. 1785. 6. 'ISenifl 
"Britannica. or a Sepidchml History of Great DOUGLAS, Sir JAMES DAWES 
Britain, from the earliest period to its ceoe- (1785-1862), general, (lie elder son of Major 
ral conversion to Christianity,' Lond. 1793, James Sholto Douglas, who was first cousin 
fol., dedicated lo the Prince o'f Wales. Pub- [ of the fifth and aiith Marquises of Queena- 
lished in numbers (1786-93) at 5». each. I Iwrry, by Sarah, daughter of James Dawes, 
This fine work contains a description of was bom on 14 Jan. 1785. He entered the 
British, Roman, and Saxon sepulchral rites ; army as an ensign in the 42nd regiment, or 
and ceremonies, and also of the contents of Black Watch, and was at once talcen on the 
several hundred ancient places of interment ' staff of Major-general Sir James Duff, coin- 
opened under the personal inspection of the 1 maading at Limerick, wliere he became an 
author, who has added observations on the intimate friend of his fellow aide-de-camp, 
Celtic, British, Roman, and Danish barrows ' William Napier, afterwards the military his- 
dieoovered in Great Britain. The tombs, | torian. He did not long remain there, for in 
with all their contents, are represented in [ 1801 he was promoted lieutenant and joined 
the Royal Military College at Great Morlow 
in 1801. He was promoted captain in 1804, 
and, lieing pronounced perfectly fit for a staff 
situation, was appointed deputy-assislant 
quartermester- general with the force sent 
to South America in 1806. His conduct was 
praised in despatches, and in 1S07 he wag 
nominated in tne same capacity lo the corpi 
proceeding to Portugal under Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, and was present at the battles 
of Roli;a and Vimeiro. He advanced into 
Spain with Sir John Moore, and served with 
the 2nd division aU througli the disastrous 
retreat from Sulamanca and at the battle 
of Cornnna. When Bereaford was sent lo ' 



I 



aquatinia plates executed by Doiigli 
copypreserved in the Grenvi lie collection at 
the British Museum contains the original 
drawings and also numerous drawings which 
were not engraved. The relics found by 
Douglas in his excavations and engraved in 
this work were sold by his widow to Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare, who in 1829 presented 
them to the Aslunolean Museum at Oxford. 

6. 'On the Urbs Rutupis of Ptolemy, and 
tbe Limden-pic of the Saxons,' in vol. i. of 
'Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica,' 1787, 

7. ' Discourses on the Influence of the Chris- 
tian Religion on Civil Society,' Land. 1792, 
8vo. 
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Portugal in 1809 to organiiM* the Portuguese 
army, l)ouglas was one of the otRcers selected 
to accompany him, and he was in February 
1809 promoted major in the English army 
and appointed lieutenant -colonel of the 8th 
Portuguese regiment. lie soon got his regi- 
ment fit for service, and was present at the 
brilliant passage of the Douro in May 1809, 
and at the close of tht? year his regiment 
was attached to Pictxin's, the 3rd division, and 
brigaded with the 88th and 45th regiments. 



on 17 March 1698. Her father died wheo 
she was three years old, and she was broufifht 
up by her mother, the marchioness, who (or 
some time resided at Merchiston Castle, then 
near, now in Edinburgh. Both beautiful and 
highly accomplished, Lady Jane had many 
suitors, incluaing the Dukes of Hamilton, 
Buccleuch, and Atholl, and the Earlsof Hope- 
toun, Aberdeen, and Panmure. In 1720 tn 
engagement to Francis, earl of Dalkeith, after- 
wards second duke of Buccleuch, was broken 



At the battle of Busaco this i>rigade had to \ off through the action of Catherine Hyde, 
bear the brunt of the French attack, and Dou- i duchess of Queensberry, who designed the 
^las's Portuguese received merited praise for i earl for another Lady Jane Douc^las, her own 
Its c^^nduct, which wiuj s|H»cially mentioned sister-in-law. This is distinctly stated by 
in Ijord Wellington's despatch, lie com- Anna, duchess of Buccleuch ( Phraser, J2^ 
munded this r»»giin«nt all tlirough the cam- i Book of Grandfulfy, ii. 306). \\Tiile arrang^?- 
paign of 1811, and in 1^12, when the Portu- > ments for the marriage were being concluded, 
guese were considered sutUciently disciplined a letter purporting to come from her lover, 
to be brigaded alone, it formed part of Pack's and confessing to a previous attachment, was 
Portuguese brigade. This was the brigade handed to Lady Jane by a stranger. Lady 
which distinguished itself at the battle of Jane determined to seek the seclusion of a 
Salamanca by its gallant though vain attem])t foreign convent, and, assisted hy her French 
to carry the hill of t he Ara])iles, and Douglas's maid, set out secretly for Paris in male dre»!. 
name was again mentioned in des{>atches. She was followed and brought back by her 
At the beginning of 181.3 Major-general Pack mother and brother, and the latter, it ife said, 
was rtunoved to the command of an English fought a duel with the Elarl of Dalkeith. 
brigade, and Douglas, who had been promoted Her brother more than doubled the allow- 
lieutenant-colonel in May 1811, succeeded ance settled on her by their father, and as 
him in the 7th Portuguese brigade, which even then the whole amount of her annual 
formed part of Sir John Hamilton's Portu- income did not exceed 140/., he increased it 

fuese division. At the head of this brigade again in 1736, after their mother's death, to 
e distinguished himself at the battles of the 300/., reser\'ing power to revoke the 160/. 
IVrenees, whore he was wounded, of t he Xi- At this t ime Lady Jane took up her residence 
volh', the Xive, Orthes, and T<nilouse, where at Drumsheugh House, in another part of 
he wjis again twi(!e most severely wounded Edinburgh, and it was then* that she L\m- 
and lost ji le«r. At the concdusioii of the war cealed for a time the Chevalier Johnstone 
he received a gold cross and three clasps for after his escape from the battle of Culhulen 
the hattles in which he had been encfaged in 1746. There too she married on 4 Aug. 1746 
with a regiment or })rigade, was made a K.T.S. Colonel (afterwards Sir) John Stewart, second 
and a K.C.B. on the extension of the order sonof Sir Thomas Stewart of Balcaskie, of the 
of the Bath, and was appointed (juartermas- i family of Grandtully in Perthshire, a h)ver 
ter-general in Scot land. Douglas was pro- who had been abroad for ten years after a pre- 
moted colonel in 1819 and major-general in vious misunderstanding. At this time C'olouel 
18:25, when he received the command of the | Stewart, had little fortune beside his sword, 
8outh-w(»stcrn district of Ireland, which he with which he had won promotion in the 
held till 1830, when he was appointed lieu- Swedish service. 

tenant-govenior of Guernsey. He held this For several years previous to her marriage 
appointment until 1838, when he was pro- Lady Jane had been estranged from her 
moted lieutenant-general, and was made a , brother [see DoroLAS, Archibald, first I)i*KE 
G.C.B. in 1846. lie had been made colonel ' of I)ou(jlas]. Fearing that the duke might 
of the 42nd highlanders in 1836. and was pro- I withdraw her allowance. Lady Jane con- 
mot ed general in 1854. After leaving Guern- j cealed her marriage, and travelled on the 
sey he retired to Clifton, where he died on ! continent under the assumed name of Mrs. 
() March 18()2, aged 77. (iray. Accompanied by the nurse of her 

[Uoyal Milit^iry (^il.mdar ; (Jont. .Ma- April ' >:^^^^^^' ^^^'^- ^^''^''\^ ^f/^V Jane and Odonel 
lg(j2.] ' II jyf y Stewart went to the Hague, and after some 

I stay there proceeded to Utrecht and Aix-la- 

DOUGLAS, Lady JANE (1698-1703), ' Chapelle, whence in May 1748 thev went to 
only daujrhter of James, second marquis of Paris, where she gave birth to twin soas on 
Douglas [q. v.], and Lady Mary Ker, was born 10 July. 
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The allegatioii that Lady Jane was not 
really the mother, but had procured the chil- 
dren in Paris, led to the great Douglas cause. 
The evidence was conflicting, but the House 



cured a disavowal by its supposed author of 
a statement attributed to a French nobleman, 
Count Douglas. She returned to Scotland 
with her children, and reached Edinburgh in 



of Lords finally decided that Lady Janets sur- ■• August 1752, taking apartments in Bishop's 



yiving son was her legitimate issue and heir 
to the Douglas estates'fsee Douglas, Archi- 
bald James EdwabdJ! His case was sup- 
ported by the evidence of those who were 
•constantly with Lady Jane at the time. 



Land, and afterwards at Hope Park. She 
wrote several letters to her brother, but, re- 
ceiving no reply, vainly sought a personal 
interview at her brother's castle [see Dou- 
glas, Abchibald, first Duke of Douglas]. 



namely, her husband, Mrs. He wit, and two On her return to Edinburgh she found it 

maid-servauts, all of whom were alive at the necessary to make a journey to London, 

date of the trial, and gave evidence from ' leaving her children behind. During her ab- 

their personal knowledge of the facts. Lady sence one of them, Sholto, died. Lady Jane's 

Jane nerself uniformly declared the chil- heart was broken. In August she was able 

dren her own, and both she and her husband to make the return journey, but in Edinburgh 

"when on their deathbeds solemnly claimed her illness increased, and she died on 22 Nov. 

the parentage of the children. 1753, in a house in the Cross causeway, * near 

Early in August Lady Jane and Colonel '■ the windmill.* Her brother consented with 

Stewart returned to Rheims with one of the great reluctance to pay for a decent burial, 

children, the other, Sholto, being so weakly and stipulated that her son should not be 

that he had to be left at .Paris under the present. She was buried in Holyrood Chapel 

joint care of a nurse and a physician. At the on 26 Nov. in her mother's grave, several of 

time of the trial these persons were either the duke*s servants being present. Her son, 

dead or could not be found, and the opposing Archibald, refused to leave his mother's 

parties were able to produce evidence that corpse, and was secretly dressed to attend the 

about this very time two children of poor funeral; but on taking his place in the coach 

parents were stolen and never recovered, he was rudely dragged out and forced back 

though in regard to one of these it was al- into the house. 

leged to be ruptured, which it was conclu- [The chief repository of the eventa of the life 

sively proved neither of the children of Lady of Lady Jane Douglas is the Collection of Papers, 

Jane was. It was also proved, however, includiDgthePur8uer8'andDefcnder*8 Proofs and 

that the children of Lady Jane bore a very Memorials, and the Appeal Case, 1761-9, com- 

etriking resemblance to her and Colonel prised in six quarto and one folio volumes. From 

Stewart, and that her affection for them was ^^*s source ha» been compiled the small volume 

that of a mother. On the whole the general entitled Letters of the Right Hon. Lady Jane 

opinion has been in favour of Lady Jane Doughis, &c I^udon, 1767; The Speeches Ar- 

Douglas, coinciding with the judicial decision g"™e°;«' and Determinations of the Lords of 

of the House of Lords the liaaona of whirh ^^^^^^^ *°^ Session upon that important case, 

oi tne House ot ix)ras, the reasons ot wnicli ^^^ ^^^ ^^ Hamilton and others against Archi- 

are ve^ fairly represented m the sneech of ^.^^ p j^ ^f D 1^^ ^ ^,jf^n introduc 

Lord Mansheld in support of that decision, ^^^y preface by a barrister-at-law (James Bos- 

the substance of which will be found m the ^oll), 8vo, London, 1767. Another report of 

^Gentleman 8 Magazine' for 1769, pp. 248- these speeches, made by William Anderson, was 

262, and elsewhere. No other blemish has published at Edinburgh in 1 768, Svo ; and also 

ever been attempted to be cast on Lady , a State ofthe Evidence in the Case, &c., by Robert 

Jane*s high character. I Richardson. Dorando, a Spanish tale, Svo, Lon- 

On the birth of her children Lady Jane don, 1767(al8oby Boswell), has for its theme the 

informed her brother of the fact, who de- incidents of Lidy Jane's life. An elegiac poem, 

clined to believe her, and stopped her annuity, ©nt itled The Fate of Julia, 4to. London. 1 769, is 

In December 1749, when Lady Jane with i ' ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ memory of La.ly Jane Douglas.' 

her husband and children returned to Eng- I ^'"^^K modern memoirs of Uvly Jane the most 

land. Colonel Stewart had to seek refuge from ' complete is that by Dr. Fra-ser in the Doi^las 

his creditors within the rules of the king's ^ ^^^■' "* ^• 

bench. Lady Jane made application to Lord DOUGLAS, JANET, Lady Glamib (d. 

Mansfield, then solicitor-general, who through 1537), was a younger daughter of George, 



Mr. Pelham made her case known to George II, master of Angus, eldest son of Archibald, 
and in August 1750 she received an annuity fifth earl of Angus (* Bell-the-Cat ') [q. v.] 
of 300/. from the royal bounty. She after- Her mother was Elizabeth, second daugnter 
wards went to live at Chelsea. of John, lord Drunimond, the tragic death of 

In 1752 Lady Jane took steps to vindicate whose three sisters by poisoning — one of them, 
her character in her brother's eyes. She pro- I Margaret [q. v.], being a mistress of James IV 
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— has tinged the history of that king's reign | Ljidy Glamis has ^nerally been i^aided 
with a melancholy interest. She must have j as an innocent victim. irfr. Tvtler takes 
been bom during the last decade of the fif- exception to this opinion^ and' devotes a 
teenth century, and about 1520 married John, ; special dissertation in his historv to prore 
sixth lord Glamis, whose death in 1528 left that she was jruilty of the crimes alleged 
her a widow with four children, two sons and ' against her. He in particular joins iseu& 
two daughters. ' with Pitcaim, who has been at much pains 

She became a widow just at the time her to gather together in his * Criminal Tritb' 
brothers, Archibald, sixth earl of Angus [q. v.], ' all available information on the case. The 
Sir George Douglas of Pittendriech fq. v.J, historian lays much stress on the fact that 
and William, prior of Coldingham, fell into Lady Glamis was convicted by an .asoie. 
disgrace with James V, and for evincing her ■ Besides, the depositions of the informer, her 
sisterly compassion while they were being ' own son, a youth of the tender age of sixteen 
hunted to the death she was cited to appear years, condemned his mother as guilty, al- 
bcfore parliament in the beginning of 1529 though he afterwards declared his evidence 
to answer to the charge of communicating false, and only extorted from him bv fear 
with them. She disregarded the citation, and of threatened torture and the promi$te of 
after its frequent repetition sentence of for- ' thereby saving his own life and estate. ITbere 
feiture was pronounced against her in 1531, was one person then in Edinburgh well 
and her estates gifted away to an alien. The ' qualified by habits of close observation to 
sentence, however, may not have been given judge in such a matter, Sir Thomas Clif- 
effect to, as at that time she was absent from ford, the English representative at the court 
the country by royal license on a pilgrimage of James V, and he, in mentioning the oc- 
and other business. currence to his master, Henry VTII, ob- 

After her return she was indicted on a serves that so far as he could perceive Lady 
new charge of poisoning her late husband, Glamis had been condemned * without any 
but aft^jr repeated delays, occasioned by the substanciall ground orproyf of mattir.* Mr. 
unwillingness of some Forfarshire barons to Tytler dismisses this evidence as prejudiced 

• .. T J i-.i . .1 j^ favour of the Douglases, who were at the 

time sheltered by Henry from the vengeance 
of the Scottish king. Those desirous of pur- 
suing the question further may consult Tyt- 
ler's * History of Scotland/ iv. 2^, 447-51 ; 



serve on an assize against Lady Glamis, the 

i)roceedings appear to have been abandoned. 
n 1537, however, the charge was preferred 
against her of conspiring the deatn of the 
king. She had by tnis time married Archi- 
bald Campbell of Skipnish, a younger son Pitcairn*s * Criminal Trials,' i. 183*-:?03'; 
of Archibald, second earl of Argyll, and he, I and Fras<»r's * Douglas Book,' when,* addi- 
with her sons, John, lord Glamis, and his tional authorities are cited. 



brother, George Lyon, and an old priest named 
John Lvon, a relative of her late husband, 



Thn second husband of Lady Glamis, after 
enduringimprisonment for some time in Edin- 



were arrested with her as implicated in the , burgh Castle, made an attempt to escape by 
alleged crime. The trial took place at the | descending the rocks with a rope. He fell, 
instanceof the king on information supplied however, and was dashed to piece^i on the 
to him by an informer, named \yilliam Lyon, rocks. Her two sons were detained in prison 
himself a relation of the family, and who, until the death of James in 1542, but the old 
some say, was actuated by feelings of re- priest was put to death. The informer, Wil- 
vengo because he had offered his hand in liam Lyon, is said to have been stricken with 
marriage to Lady Glamis and been refused, remorse, and to have confessed his villanv to 
She was convicted by an assize, on the evi- j the king, who refused to listen to him. 
dence chiefly of her own young son, but be- , ^j^^^^ ^^ ^^^ Parliaments of Scotland, and 
fore pronouncingsentence,her ju(lges,greatly authorities cited above.] H. P. 

moved by her noble and dignified bearing, | 

her protestations of innocence, and h»»r final j DOUGLAS, JOHN {d. 174-3), surgeon, a 
touching appeal, that if she must suffer she Scotchman, brother of l>r. James Douglas 
alone might suffice as the victim, and her | (1675-1742) [q. v.], practised in London for 
children and oth(ir relations be set free, made 1 many years, at one time giving anatomical 
an urgent but ineffectual appeal to King and surgical lectures at his house in Fetter 
James for pardon, or at least for delay. ITe ' Lane (about 1719-22), later living in I^ 
commanded them todo their duty,and, accord- Lane, near the Guildhall (1737), and in 1739 
ing to the manner of the time, she was con- dating from Downing Street. lie became 
demned to be burnt alive on the Castle liill surgeon-lithotomist to the Westminster IIos- 
of Edinburgh. This cruel sentence was car- i pital and a fellow of the Hoyal Society. A 
ried out on 17 July 1537. , syllabus ofhis anatomical and surgical coaree, 
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T^hich. he published in 1719, shows a very • being either by his brother, James Douglas, 
practical application of anatomical know- ■ or by another John Douglas. 
ledge, and he is candid enough to leave out | In connection with Douglas the following 
the description of the parts ot the brain, be- pamphlets should be consulted : * Animad- 



the acquirement of skill, and declares that , 1720 ; * Lithotomus Castratus : or Mr. Che- 
he will not regard * authority,' for * no man i selden's Treatise on the Hi^h Operation for 
nor no body of men have any right to impose the Stone, thoroughly examined and plainly 
particular methods of making operations upon found to be " Lithotomia Douglassiana, under 




independence afterwards be- * A Reply to Mr. Dougk^ _ 

came exaggerated into conceit and quarrel- of the State of Midwifery in London and 
someness, and he was engaged in a number Westminster," ' by Edmund Chapman, 1737. 
of controveraies, out of which he by no means [Douglas's works ; Eloy's Diet. HUtorique de 
came scatheless He is entitled to credit in i^ M^decine, i. (1728); Chambers's Biog. Diet, of 
connection with his performance and advo- Eminent Scotsmen, ed. Thomson.] G. T. B. 
cacy of the high operation for stone, which i 

he claimed as essentially his own, though he i DOUGLAS, JOHN (1721-1807), bishop 
admitted his indebtedness to several foreign of Salisbury, bom on 14 July 1721, was the 
surgeons ; but his operation was soon eclipsed second son of Archibald Douglas, merchant 
by Cheselden's brilliant success with the la- of Pittenweem, Fifeshire. His grandfather 
teral operation. Douglas afterwards vented was a clergyman of the episcopal church of 
his spleen bv criticising abusively Cheselden*s Scotland, who succeeded l^umet in the liv- 
* Osteographia.' A more creditable perform- ing of Saltoun. John Douglas was at school 
ance is his advocacy of the administration in Dunbar till in 1736 he was entered as a 
of Peruvian bark in cases of mortification, commoner at St. Mary Hall, Oxford. In 
He also wrote a book against the growing I 1738 he was elected to a Warner exhibition 
employment of male accoucheurs, and advo- ' at Balliol, where Adam Smith was his con- 
cating the better training of midwives; but temporary. He graduated as B.A. in 1740, 
even this book was largely inspired by spiteful and, after going abroad to learn French, took 
feelings at the successful practice of Cham- the M.A. degree in 1743, was ordained deacon 
berlen, Giffard, Chapman, and others. He iu 1744, ana appointed chaplain to the third 
died on 25 June 1743. ; regiment of foot guards. He was at the 

Douglas's principal writings are: 1. *A battleofFontenoy, 29 April 1746. He gave 




glassiana, or Account of a New Method of In 1747 he was ordained priest, and was suc- 
znaking the High Operation in order to ex- cessively curate of Tilehurst, near Reading, 
tract the Stone out of the Bladder, invented l and of Dunstew, Oxfordshire. He next be- 
and successfully performed by J. I).,* 1720 ; I came travelling tutor to Lord Pulteney, son 
second edition, much enlarged, with several j of the Marquis of Bath. In October 1749 
copper plates, 1723 ; translated into French, i he returned to England and was presented 
Pans, 1724, into German, Bremen, 1729. ' by Lord Bath to the free chapel of Eaton 




graphia, or the Anatomy of the Bones,'' by 
William Cheselden, Esq.,' 1736. 6. ' A short 
Account of the State of Midwifery in London, 
Weetminster,' &c, 1736. 0. ' A Dissertation 
on the Venereal Disease,' pts. i. and ii. 1737, 
pt. iii. 1739. He proposed to publish an ' Os- 
teographia Anatomico-Practica,' in quarto, 
17^, but the project came to nothing, in An- 
derson's 'Scottish Nation,' ii. 67, several other 
works are incorrectly ascribed to Douglas, 

TOL. XV. 



He only visited his livings occasionallv, tak- 
ing a house for the winter near Lord Bath's 
house in London, and in the summer accom- 
panying his patron to Bath, Tunbridge, and 
the houses of the nobility. 

He was meanwhile becoming known as 
an acute and vigorous writer. In 1760 he 
exposed the forgeries on the strength of which 
William Lauder [q. v.] had charged Milton 
with plagiarism. His pamphlet is called 

s 
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* Milton vindicated from the Charge of Pla- ' tinued to write political papers, some of wfaicL 

jriarism . . .' (1751), and a second edition appeartKl in the * Public Advertiser' of 1770 

with ])ost»crii)t appeared in 1756 as * Milton and 1771, under the signatures of * TaoiTos" 

no Plagiary. Lauder had to address to and * Marlins.' At t he request of Lord S«nd- 

Douglas a letter dictatcnl by Johnson, who wich he edited the journals of Captain Cook, 

had >vTitten a pn'face to his book, making a and helped to arrange the* Hard wickeP^pen^' 

confession of his imposture. In 1752 Dou- published in 1777. In 1776 he exchanged his 

glas attacked Hume'sargiunentupim miracles Windsor canonry for a canonry at St.Piul's. 

in a book called the * Oiterion.' It was in In 1778 lie was elected F.R.fc$. and F.S.Ah 

form a letter addressed to an anonymous and in March 1787 "was appointed a trustee 




ittempt to ]>roy 

such as those ascribed to Xayier,the Jansen- translated to Salisbury. He died of gndiul 
ist miracles, and the cures by royal touch in decay 18 May 1807, and -was buried in St 
England, were not su])])orted by eyidence George's Chapel, Windsor, on i?5 May. 
comparable to that which supports the narra- j Douglas was twice married : (1 ) in Septem- 
tiyes in the gosi>els. Douglas was afterwards ber 17o2to Dorothy, sisterof Richard Pershore 
in friendly communication with hisantagonist of Reynolds Hall in Staffordshire, who died 
in regard to some points in Hume's history three months afterwards ; (2) in April 1765 
(Burton, Hume, ii. 78, 87). After a short to Elizabeth, daughter of Henry Bnidenell 
brush with the Ilutchinsoniuns in an * Apo- Rooke. He is said to hayc been remarkably 
log}' for the CK-rgy' (1755), Douglas next industrious ; his family neyer saw him witb- 
attacked Archibald lk)wer, against whom he ' out a book or pen in his hand when not in 
\vrote seyeral pamplilets from 1756 to 1758, company ; he was well read, and an effective 
arciLsing him of plagiarism and immorality writer in the controyersies "which were really 
[sec an account of these pamphlets under within his proyince. Though not aboye the 
Bower, ARCiiinALD]. 1 standard of his day in rega^ to clerical du- 

In 1758 Douglas took his D.D. degree, ! ties, he was amiable and sociable, and the re- 
and 




]Mimphlets under Bath's direction. In 1756 and a pamphlet against Lauder, with a lif- 
lie wrote 'A Serious Defence of some late by W. Macdonald. appeared in I81H). 
Meu-^iiivs of the Administration:' he de- [Lif,» profixetl to Mis^vll.ineous Works 182i>: 
fended Lord (xeorgeSjirkviUe in 1759 against Sots Mmit. for 1807. pp. 509-12; Geut. M^J. 
the charge of cowardice at Mindcn in * Th(» 1807.] L. S. 

Conduct of the late ('omman<ler candidly 

eoiisi(l(T.-d:' and in 17tM) he wrote with DOUGLAS, Sir KEXNETII (17.">4- 
Lord Bath's a<lvice what Wn\-po\i- {Letferfiy ls.'j;j), litMitenant-general, "was the son and 
Cunningham, iii. L^78) calls* a very dull heir of Kenneth Mackenzie of Kilcoy, IIon»- 
pamplilet,' entitled * A Letter to two Great shire, by.Ianet, daughter of Si rRobert i>oughL*, 
Men Titt and Newcastle] on the Approach 1 hart., author of the 'l^eerag-e/ and sister of 
of Peace,' followed by * Seasonable Hints from Sir Alexander Douglas, last baronet of Glen- 
an Honest Man' (1761). In 176.'^ he took bcr\'ie, and pa.««s<»d the whole of his active 
part with Johnson in the detecticm of the militar>- career under the name of Mackenzie. 
r«)ck-Lane ghost (Ckokkk. lioawell^u. 18:2). which he did not exchange for that of D^iu- 
In the same year he edited Lord Clarendon's glas until IK'U. He entered the army at the 
* Diary and I^etters/ with a preface. In 1763 age of thirteen as an ensign in the 3;}*rd nyi- 
he also went with Bath to Spa and made ment on !i6 Aug. 1767, and joined that regi- 
ac<|UMintance with the Duke of Drunswick. ment in Guernsey, where he n^mained until 
On 1 July 17(UDath died, leaving his library its reduction on the conclusion of peace in 
to Douglas, who allowed General Pulteney 178.S. He had been promoted lieutenant in 
to keepit for K()0()/. General Pulteney again 1775, and exchanged with that rank from 
l)e(|ueJithed it to Douglas, who atrain parted , half pay into the 14th regiment, with which 
with it on the same terms to Sir ^^illiam he remained in the "West Indies until it« 
Pulteney. return in 1791. With the 14th he went to 

In 1761 Douglas exchanged his Shropshire ! the Netherlands and served throughout the 
livings for the rectory of St. Augustine and , campaign of 1793, acting as a volunteer in 
♦St. Faith, AVatling Street, London. He con- ^ the trenches before Valenciennes. He vas 
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wounded before Dunkirk. As senior, lieu- 
tenant he commanded a company nearly all 
through the campai^ of that year. His ex- 
cellence as an otHcer became known to Thomas 
Ghraham of Balgowan, afterwards General 
Lord Lynedoch, who asked for his services 
when he was raising the Perthshire Light 
Infantry, better known as the 90th regiment. 
On 13 May 1794 Mackenzie was gazette both 
captain and major into the newly formed regi- 
inent. With two such men as C4raham and 
Hill as colonel and lieutenant-colonel, the 
90th was soon fit for service, and was in the end 
of 1794 sent on foreign service, first to the He 
Dieu and then to Gibraltar. In 1796 it was 
chosen as one of the regiments to accompany 
Sir Charles Stuart to Portugal, and Mackenzie 
"was made a local lieutenant-colonel and ap- 
pointed to command all the flank companies 
of the various regiments as a battalion of light 
infantry. Sir Charles Stuart [q. v.] superin- 
t>ended Mackenzie's system of training and 
manoeuvring, and made his battalion a sort 
of school of instruction for all the officers 
present with the army in Portugal. When 
Sir Charles Stuart went to Minorca in 1798, 
he took Mackenzie with him as deputy adju- 
'tant^-generalyand he was promoted lieutenant- 
oolonel for his services at the capture of that 
island on 190ct. 1798. When Sir Ralph Aber- 
<5romby succeeded Sir Charles Stuart in the 
command in the Mediterranean, Mackenzie 
was acting adjutant-general in Minorca, but 
he at once threw up his staff appointment to 
accompany his regiment in the expedition to 
Egypt. In the battle of 13 March the 90th 
repment was more hotly engaged than any 
other corps and lost two hundred men in killed 
and wounded, and as Colonel Hill himself was 
wounded Mackenzie as senior major took the 
regriment out of action. In the battle of 
21 March the 90th was also hotly en^^ed 
under the command of Mackenzie, and in re- 
cognition of his services he was appointed 
lieutenant-colonel of the 44th regiment before 
Alexandria in the place of Lieutenant-colonel 
Ogrilvie, killed in that battle. He commanded 
that regiment in Egypt and then at Gibraltar 
until 1804, when the government determined 
to train some regiments as light infantry and 
summoned him to take command of the 52nd 
in camp at Shomcliffe. Sir John Moore was 
the general commanding the camp, and it 
was^ there that the famous light division of 
Peninsular fame was trained and disciplined. 
It is said that the new system was really the 
work of Mackenzie (Moobsom, History of the 
b2nd Iteg%ment\ though the spirit inspired 
was undoubtedly that of Sir John Mx)ore. 
While at Shomcliffe Mackenzie was thrown 
ftom his horse and received so severe a con- 



cussion of the brain that he was obliged to 
go on half-pay, and unable to accompany 
his regiment to the Peninsula. He was, how- 
ever, promoted colonel on 25 April 1808, and 
was in that year considered to be sufficiently 
well to accompany his old friend Graham to 
Cadiz, where he commanded a brigade for a 
short time until he was again obliged to re- 
turn to England on account of his health. On 
4 June 1811 he was promoted major-ffeneral, 
and soon after appointed to commana all the 
light troops in England with his headouarters 
in Kent. In 1813 he accompanied Sir Thomas 
Graham to the Netherlands, and acted as go- 
vernor of Antwerp after the surrender of that 
city during the peace of 1814, and throughout 
the campaign of 1816. He then retiim to 
Hythe, where he had married, while in camp 
at Shomcliffe, Rachel, the only daughter and 
heiress of Robert Andrews of that place, and 
where he took a keen interest in local affairs 
and became a jurat. Mackenzie was promoted 
lieutenant-general on 19 July 1821, and made 
colonel of the 58th regiment on 1 March 1828. 
He was created a baronet *of Glenbervie' on 
30 Sept. 1831, and took the name of Douglas 
instead of his own by royal license on 19 Oct. 
1831. He died at Holies Street, Cavendish 
Square, on 22 Nov. 1833, and was buried at 
Hythe. 

[Royal Military Calendar, 3rd od, iii. 181-5 ; 
Moorsom's History of the 52nd Regiment; Wil- 
son's History of the Expedition to Egypt ; Gent. 
Mag. April 1834.1 fl. M. S. 

DOUGLAS, Lady MARGAliET, Coun- 
tess OF Lennox (1515-1578), mother of Lord 
Daniley, was the daughter of Margaret Tudor, 
daughter of Henry VII, and queen dowager 
of James IV, by her second marriage to Archi- 
bald, sixth earl of Angus [q. v.] She was 
bom 8 Oct. 1515 at Harbottle Castle, North- 
umberland, then garrisoned by Lord Dacre, 
her mother being at the time in flight to Eng- 
land on account of the proscription of the Earl 
of Angus (Dacre and Magnus to Henry VIII, 
180ct. 1515, in Cal State Papers, Hen. VIII, 
vol. ii. pt. i. entry 1044 ; and in Ellis, His- 
torical Letters, 2nd ser. i. 265-7). The next 
day she was christened by the name of Mar- 
garet, *with such provisions as couthe or 
mought be had in this baron and wyld coun- 
try * {ib.) In May she was brought by her 
mother to London and lodged in the nalace 
of Greenwich , where the young Princess Marv, 
four months her junior, was also staying. In 
the followingMay she accompanied her mother 
to Scotland, but when her parents separated 
three years afterwards, Angus, recognising the 
importance of having a near heiress to both 
thrones under his own authority, took her 
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from lu*rm<>th«*raiul]>lact'<l lu^r in tin* stronjf- ' birth ot Prince Edward altor»»d her posit inc. 
hold of Tantallon. It is probable that she | Henry, conscious of the questionable legiti- 
accoinpani^Ml Angus in his exih' into France macy of the prince, resolved to place hw in 
in 1521. WlirnAnpfiiswa'* driven from power j the same category in regiird to le^jritimaoy i» 
in ir)*J8»he Kought refup*? for his daughter in ' the other two prmcesses. lie obtained »uf- 
Norham Castle (Xorthum])erlandto Wolsey, I iicient evidence in Scotland to enable him 
9 Oct. KrJH, Cal. State Papem, Hen. VHI, plausibly to declare that her mothers mI^ 
vol. iv. pt. ii. entry 48;J0). TluMioe she was riage with Angus was • not a lawful one.* and 
removed to tlie care of Thomas Stranpeways matters having been thus settled the LuIt 
at Ber\%'ick, Cardinal Wolsiy, \wt godfather, Margaret was immediately restored to farour. 
undertaking to defray the exiM»ns»»s of her and made first lady to Anne of Clevrt, a 
maint>»nanc«'(Strangt»way8to\\ olsev,26July position which was continued to her under 
1529,?A.l)t.iii. entry 5794). The fall of Wolsey Anne's successor, Catherine Howard. She, 
shortly afterwards pn»vonted the fulfilment of however, soon again incurred disgrace for a 
thispromise, and St rangeways, after bringing ; courtship with Sir Charles Howard, third 
her to London in 15:51, wrot4.» to Cn)mwell on brother of the queen, and "wiis in the autumn 
1 Aug. that if the king would finish the hos- of 1541 again sent to Synn Abbey. To 
pital of Jt'sus Christ at liranforth he would make room for the queen, %vlio a few mnntL« 
consider himselfwell paid* in bringingtol^n- later came under a heavier accusation, $he 
don and long keeping ' of her, and * for all his , was on 1.3 Nov. removed to Kfuninirhall. 
services in the king's wars ' (/A. v. entry- 365). I Cranmer being instructed ]>n.»vious to heri*^ 
Shortly after her arrival h1i«.' was placed by 1 moval to admonish her for her * over much 
Henrj- in the establishment at Beau lieu of lightness,' and to warn her to * beware th*- 
the Princess Mary, with whom she fonned an third time and wholly apply herself to pleise 
intimate friendship. This friendship df)es not ; the king*s majesty.' The renewal of her 
seem tr) have suflered any diminution, even fathers influence in Scotland after the death 
when the Ijady Margaret, on the birth of of James V restored her to the flavour of 
Pllizal)eth, was made her fir>t lady of honour, Henry, who wished to avail himself of the 
and succeeded in winning the favour of Anne services of Angus in negotiating a betrothal 
Boleyn. Castillon, writing to PVancis I of, l>etween Prince Edward and the infant Marr 
France 16 March 1534, report,** that Henry has of Scotland. On 10 July 1 543 she was one 
a ni<'ce whom hekeej)8 with the que^n, his wife, of the bridesmaids at the marriage of Henrr 
and treats like a queen's daughter, and that if to Catherine Parr. A year afterwards Henrr 
any proposition were niad»' to Iwr lit* would arninged for her a match sufficiently gratity- 
makt* luT dowry worth that of his diiught»T ing to her ambition, but also followeil by h 
^Iju'v. Th(Nim])a.ssadoradds/Tlu»ladvisbpau- mutual atVection between her and ht*r hus- 
tiful nnd highly esteemed hero ' (//;. vii. A]»p. band, which was *an element of purity ami 
entry l.'J). By the act passed alter the death gentleness in a household creditetl with dark 
ofAnnelJolevn.declaringt he Princesses Mary juditical intrigues' (HiLL Ht-RTOX, Sc'ttlanfl. 
and Klizalx'th illegitimat(\ tlie La<ly Margaret l^nd ed. v. 41 ). On (S July 1544 she was mar- 
was noeessarily advanced to th»' position of ried at St. James's Palace to Matthew Stewart, 
the lady of highest rank in England: andal- earl of Lennox [q. v.], who in default ff 
though her half-brother, .lames ^* of Scotland, the royal line claimed against the Hamilton? 
was now the nearest heir to the English the next succession to the Scottish throne, 
throne, her claims, from the fact that she had Lennox was appointed governor of Scotland 
been born in England, and was under Henry's in Henry's name {Cal. State Pap^r*^ Sc*>t. 
proteetion, were suppos^Mi completely to out- Ser. i. 4()), on condition that he agreed tosur- 
rivalhis. Through the countenance of Anne render to Henry his title to the throne of 
Boleyn an attachment had sprung u]> between Scotland, and acknowledge him as his su- 
the Lady Margaret and Aniu» lioleyn's uncle, preme lord [ib. 47). Shortly after the mar- 
Lord Thomas Howard, nnd a private bet ro- riage Lennox embarked on a naval exp»»ditiiTn 
thai had taken place Ix'tween them just be- to Scotland, leaving his wife at ^^tepneT 
fore the fall of the queen. This l)eing dis- Palace. Subsequentlyshe removed to Temple- 
covered, Lady Margaret was on 8 June sent newsam, Yorkshire, granted hy Henry \ III 
to the Tower. As she there fell sick of in- to her husband, who at a later period joined 
termittent fever, she was removed to less her there. Having escaned from ifenryV 
rigorous confinement in the abbey of Syon, immediate influence, she began to manifeft 
near Isleworth, on the banks of the Thames, her catholic leanings, deeply to Henry 5 of- 
but did not receive her lilK»rty till 29 Oct. fence, who had a violent Quarrel with her 
1657 (HoLiNSHED, Chronicle, v. 073), two shortly before his death, and by his last will 
days before her lover died in the Tower. The excluded her from the succession. During 
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the reipi of Edward VI she continued to re- ' letters with so skilful a savouring of flattery 
side chiefly in the north, hut with Mary's ac- that gradually Elizabeth exhibited symptoms 
cession her star was once more in the ascen- of reconciliation. Lady Lennox's protest* 
dant. Mary made her her special friend and that * it was the gireatest grief she ever had 
confidante, gave her apartment* in Westmin- to perceive the little love the queen bears 
Bter Palace, bestowed on her a grant of reve- her * (ib. 121 ), and that the sight of * her ma- 
nue firom the taxes on the wool trade, amount- jesty's presence ' would be * most to her com- 
ing to three thousand merks annually, and, fort,* induced Elizabeth to try at last the 
above all, assigned her precedency over Eliza- ■ experiment of kindness. She received her 
l)eth. It was in fact to secure the succession ! liberty, and soon afterwards she and her hus- 
of Lady Margaret in preference to Elizabeth ; band became * continual courtiers,' and were 
that an eflbrt was made to convict Eliza- i *much made of* (if>. 1663, entry 1027), while 
beth of bein^ concerned in the Wjratt con- : the son. Lord Darnley, won Elizabeth's high 
epiracy. Elizabeth, notwithstanding this, ' commendation by his proficiency on the lute, 
on succeeding to the throne received her with The suspicions of Elizabeth being thus for 
seeming cordiality and kindness, but neither , the time lulled, Lennox was, in September 
bestowed on her any substantial favours nor 1564, permitted to return to Scotland, carry- 
"was in any degree deceived as to her senti- ing with him a letter from Elizabeth re- 
ments. Lady Lennox found that she could commending Mary to restore him and his 
better serve her own purposes in Yorkshire ' wife to their estates {ib. Scot. Ser. i. 51). 
than at the court, and Elizabeth, having Through the expert diplomacy of Sir James 
already had experiences which made confi- Melville, on whom Lady Lennox left the 
dence in her intentions impossible, placed her impression that she was * a very wyse and 
and her husband under vigilant espionage discret mat roun* (Afprno/r*, p. 127), Darnley 
(ib, i. 126). The result was as she expected, was even permitted to join his father, and to 
and there cannot be the least doubt that Lady visit Scotland at the very time that Eliza- 
Lfennox*s Yorkshire home had become the beth wan recommending lieicester as a hus- 
centre of catholic intrigues. No conspiracy of band for Mary. Lady Lennox also took ad- 
a sufficiently definite kind for exposure and , vantage of the return of Melville to Scotland 
punishment was at first discovered, but Eliza- ' to entrust him with graceful presents for the 
Deth, besides specially excluding her from the queen, the Earl of Moray, and the secretary 
succession, brought into agitation the ques- 1 Lethington, * for she was still in gud hope,' 
lion of her legitimacy. Lady Lennox mani- | says Sir James, that *hir sone my Lord 
fested no resentment. She prudently deter- ' Darley suld com better speid than the Erie 
mined, since her own chances of succeeding of Leycester, anent the marriage with the 
to the throne of England were at least re- quen ' i^ib.) The important support of Mor- 
mote, to secure if possible the succession of ton to tlie match was ultimately also secured 



both thrones to her posterity, by a marriage 
between her son Lord Darnley and Queen 
Mary of Scotland, who was next heir to 
Elizabeth. Though the progress of the nego- 
tiations cannot be fully traced, it must be 



by her renunciation of her claims to the earl- 
dom of Angus (I£t)*t. MSS. Comm. 3rd liep. 
394). Elizabeth, on discovering too late how 
cleverly she had been outwitted, endeavoured 
to prevent or delay the marriage by com- 



flupposed that the arrangement, if not incited mittiiig Lady Lennox to some place where 
by the catholic powers, had their special ap- j she might * be kept from giving or receiving 
proval. For a time it seemed that the scheme ' intelligence ' ( Cal. State Papers^ For. Ser. 
would miscarry. Through the revelation of 1564-6, entry 1224). On 22 April she was 
domestic spies it became known prematurely . ! commanded to keep her room (Holinshed, 
She was therefore summoned to London, and v. 674), and on 20 June she was sent to the 
finally her husband was sent to the Tower Tower (inscription discovered in the Tower 
{ib. lor. Ser. 1561-2, entry 644), while she in 1834, reproduced in facsimile in Miss 
and Ijord Darnley were confined in the house Strickland's Queens of Scotland^ ii. 402). 
of Sir Richard Sackville at Sheen. While In the beginning of March 1506-7, after 
there an inquiry was set on foot in regard to Damley's murder, she was removed to her 
her treasonable intentions towards Elizabeth old quarters at Sheen, and shortly afterwards 
(see Articles against Lady Limnox, fifteen was set at liberty. While her husband made 
counts in all ; ib. For. Ser. 1562, entry 26 ; strenuous but vain efibrts to secure the con- 
Depositions of William Forbes, 1^. 34 ; and viction of Bothwell for the murder. Lady 
Notes for the Examination of the Countess of 1 Lennox was clamorous in her denunciation 
Lennox, ib. 91). It cannot be supposed that | of Mary to the Spanish ambassador in Lon- 



Elizabeth became satisfied of the sincerity 
of her friendship, but Lady Lennox wrote her 



don (1 ROUDE, History of England^ cab. ed. 
viii. 91, 114). For several years the event 
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at least suspended the quarrt»l with Elizabeth, the death of Lord Lennox. No corpoburatioo 
As soon as she learned that Mary had sought has been discovered of Mary's date, but it L* 
Elizabeth's protection, she and her husband plain that the death of Lennox greatly altered 
hastened to tlie court to denounce her for the Lady Lennoxes position in regard to thepof- 
murder of their son, and when the invest iga- sibilities of reconciliation. She had no ^v69^ 
tion into the murder was resumed at "West- evidence as to Mary's &ruilt or innocence not 
minster, the Flarl of 1-iennox opened the new '■ possessed by others ; she "was under the in- 
commission by a spi»ech in which he demanded fluence of catholic advisers, and had strong 
vengeance for his son's death. It suited the , motives for reconciliation >\-ith the mother of 
policy of Elizabeth that in May loTO Lennox her grandson. 

should be sent into Scotland witli troops 1 On 2 May 1672 Queen Elizabeth thanb 
under the command of Sir "William l)rur\'to the Earl of Mar for his ' goodwill towwds 
aid the king's party, and with her sanction 1 her dear cousin the Countess of Lennoi,aiKl 
he was, on the death of Moray, a]>pointed for granting the earldom of Lennox to her 
regent. Lady Lennox, so long as lier bus- son Charles' (Ca/. State Pavers, Scotch Ser. 
band was regent, remained as hostile to Mar\' i. 350"). In October 1574 Lady Lennox sc-t 
as ever. Slie wa« the principal medium of j out with her son Charles for the north, osten- 
communication between Lennox and Eliza- sibly with the intention of going to Scothind. 
beth, and also gave him continual assistance Before setting out she ashecl Eliza))eth if she 
and encouragement in his ditlicult position, might goto Cliatsworth, as had been her usual 
The most complete confidence and faithful custom, whereupon Eliza bet had vised her not, 
affection is expresst^ in the letters between lest it should be thought she * shoidd agree 
her and her husband ; but it cannot be af- with the Queen of Scot*.' 'And I asked her 
firmed that she succeeded in rendering his majesty,' writes Lady Lennox, * if she coiJd 
regency a success ; and his death on 4 Sept. think so, for I was made of flesh and blo«Dd, 
1571 at Stirling was really a happy deliver- and could never forget the murder of mv 
ance to the supporters of the cause of her child ; and she said, " Nay, by her faith, ?he 
grandson, the young prince. The last words could not think so that ever I could fonirt 
of Lennox were an expression of his desire it, for if I would I were a dfvil"' (Letter to 
to be remembered to his* wife Meg.' Her Leicester, 3 Dec. 1574). Whether or uot 
grief was poignant and perpetual, and she Lady Lennox was deceiving Elizabeth in re- 
cau8(Hl to be made an elaborate memorial garJ to her sentiments towards Mar>-. she 
locket of gold in the shape of a heart, which was certainly misleading her in rt*gard to thi? 
she wore constantly nlxmt hor neck or at hor purposes of her journey northward. If jhe 
girdle(it wasboufjlit hy(^uoen^ ictoriuat the intrnchnl going to Scotland, she 'was in no 
sale of Horace AValpolc'sollectsiu 184:^. See hurry to proceed thither. She met the 
Patrick Fraskr Tytler, i//>^ iS'oM<f <m ///r Duchess ot Suffolk at Huntingdon, wh^-n* 
Leimox Jeirol, with a plate of the j^wcl by H. they were visited by Lady Slin»wsl»ury nnd 
ShuAv). After the death of Lf^nnox a recon- her daughter, Elizabeth Cavendish, and «-n 
ciliation took pla(?e between Ladv Lennox and Lady Shrewsburv's invitation Lady Lennnx 
(^ueen Mary, but the exact datj* cannot be and her son went to her neighbouring houv 
determined, liefore the death of her husband, at Kufford, Thereafter, as her son had, as sh'» 
the ambassador Feiielon had made some pro- ingeniously put it, * entangled himself so that 
gress in his endeavours to persuade her to he could have ncme other,' he and Elizabi'tli 
* agree with the Queen of Scots ' (C'or/r/7>07i- , Cavendish were hastily united in wedlock. 
dance Diplomat iffiie, iv. .*J4). On 10 July As soon as the news reached Elizabeth, she 
1570 Mary made the rumour that the young simimoned Lady I^ennox to London, and t(^ 
prince was to be brought to England an ex- wards the close of December Ix^th she and 
cuse for writing to her, alHrming that she the Countess of Shrewsbury were sent to the 
would continue to love her as her aunt and Tower. If Lady Lennox had previous to this 
respect her as her mother-in-law, and pro- 1 l)een unreconciled to Mary, ner experience 
posing a conference with her * ambassador , of imprisonment seems to have completely 
the bishop of lloss' (Lahanoff, iii. 78). changed her sentiments. "While in the Towt-r 
The letter was, however, intercepted, and she wrought a piece of point lace with her 
was finally delivered to her on 10 jN'ov. in own grey hairs, which she transmitted to the 
the presence of Elizabeth (ih. p. 7JM. Mary, ' Queen of Scots, as a token of sympathy and 
in a letter to the archbishop of Glasgow, ' affection. She received her pardon sometime 
2 May 1578, asserted that she had been re- I before the death of lier son in the spring of 
conciled to Lady Lennox five or six years I 1577 of consum])tion, but she did not lonir 



before her death {ib. v. 31), which would 
place the date shortly before or shortly after 



surA'ive his loss, dying 7 March 1577-8. She 
had four sons and four daughters, but all 
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predeceased her. although her two grand- 
children, James I, eon of Lord Damley, and 
Arabella Stuart [q. v.], daughter of Charles, 
fifth earl of Lennox, survived. Chequered 
as her life had been by disappointment and 
sofrrow, in its main purpose it was successful, 
for her grandson, James VI, succeeded to the 
proud inheritance of the English as well as the 
Scottish crown. To the very last she sacri- 
ficed her own comfort and happiness to effect 
this end. Whatever might nave been her 
opinions as to Mary*s innocence or guilt, she 
would have refrained from expressing them 
so long as she thought her main purpose 
could have been promoted by friendship with 
Elizabeth. In her last years she ceased to 
seek Elizabeth's favour, and after her restora- 
tion to liberty was not permitted even to 
hold her Yorkshire estates in trust for her 
gp-andson. Mary Queen of Scots, in an un- 
finished will in 1677, formally restored to her 
' all the rights she can pretend to tlie earldom 
of Angus, and in September of this year the 
countess made a claim for the inheritance of 
the earldom of Lennox for her granddaugh- 
ter the Lady Arabella {Cal. State Papers, 
Scotch Ser. i. 396), but the latter claim 
achieved as little for her as Mary's empty 
expression of her sovereign wishes. At her 
death her poverty was so extreme that she 
"was interred at the royal cost. She was 
buried in Westminster Abbey in the vault 
of her son Charles. An elaborate altar-tomb 
with her statue recumbent on it, and a pom- 
pous recital of her relationships to royal per- 
sonages, was erected to her by James v I, 
after nis accession to the English throne, who 
also ordered the body of Lord Darnley to be 
exhumed and reinterred by her side. Lady 
Lennox caused to be painted a curious family 
grroup, representing herself, the Earl of Len- 
nox, Lord Charles, the infant James VI, 
kneeling before the altar, and a cenotaph of 
Damley, who is extended on an altar-tomb 
raising the hands to heaven, words being 
represented as issuing from the mouths of 
each crying for vengeance on his murderers. 
The picture is in the possession of Queen 
Victoria, and has been engraved by Vertue. 
A similar picture without Lady Lennox is at 
Hampton Court Palace. The original portrait 
by Sir Antonio More, three-fiuarter length, 
dated 1554, which was formerly at Hampton 
Court Palace, has been removed to Holy rood, 
where it stands in Damley's presence-cham- 
ber. It has been engraved l)y Kivers and 
reproduced in lithograph by Prancis "Work. 
At Hampton Court there is still a full-length 
by Holbein with the date 1572. 

[Cal. State Papers during the reign of Henry 
YUI and Elizabeth; Lemon's State Papers; 



Ellis 8 Original Letters ; Uaynos's State Papers ; 
Murdin's State Papers ; Holinsheils Chronicle ; 
Stew's Annals; Camden's Annals ; Keith's Hist, 
of Scotland ; Sir James Melville's Memoirs ; 
Fenelon'sCorrespondancc; Labanoff's Lettresde 
Marie Stuart; A Commemoration of the Right 
Xoblo and Vertuous Ladye Margaret Douglas's 
Good Grace, Countess of Lennox, by JohuPhyl- 
lips. Imprinted at London by John Cbarlewood, 
dwelling in Barbican at the signe of the Half 
Eagle and Key; Hist. MSS. Comm. 2nd Kep. ; 
William Eraser's The Lennox (privately printed) ; 
Miss Strickland's Queens of Scotland, vol. ii. ; 
Histories of Tytler, Hill Burton, and Froude.] 

T. F. H. 

DOUGLAS, NEIL (1 750-1 8i>3), poet and 
preacher, bom in 1 750, was educated at the 
university of Glasgow. He does not seem 
to have ever belonged to the Scotch esta- 
blishment, but has been well described as a 

* wavering nonconformist.' As an author he 
first appears in the character of a minister of 
the Relief Church at Cupar Fife in * Sermons 
on Important Subjects, with some Essays in 
Poetry,' pp. 508, 12mo, Edinburgh, 1789. 
Among the poems are two extremely loyal 

* odes ' on the king's illness and recovery, which 
their author referred to nearly thirty years 
afterwards when charged with disaffection 
to the reigning family. Under the pseudo- 
nym of * Britannicus * Douglas next issued 

* A Monitory Address to Great Britain ; a 
Poem in six parts. To which is added Bri- 
tain's Remembrancer [by James Burgh]/ 
Edinburgh, 1792. This goodly 8vo of 481 
pages is addressed * To the King,' and is a 
call upon his majesty to abrogate the anti- 
christian practices of the slave trade, duelling, 
and church patronage ; also to put in force 
his own proclamation against vice, which is 
here repnnted. A preface follows, the bur- 
den of which is a lament upon the degene- 
racy of the times. His powerful verse and 
no less powerful prose commentary show 
Douglas as a social reformer far in advance 
of his day. By 1793 Douglas had removed 
to Dundee, where he officiated as a minister 
of Relief Charge, Dudhope Crescent. He 
there startled the world with * The Lady's 
Scull; a Poem. And a few other select 
pieces,' 12mo, Dundee, 1794. The chief piece 
IS a sermon in verse upon the text * A place 
called the place of a skull,' &c. A shorter 

Eoem under the same title had appeared in 
is * Monitory Address.' In the preface we 
learn that the reformer's writings had fallen 
stillborn from the press. In the summer of 
1797 Douglas, who was a thorough master of 
Gaelic, went on a mission to the wilds of 
Argyllshire, having first collected some funds 
by preaching at Dundee and Glasgow * Mes- 
^ siah's glorious Rest in the Latter Days ; a 
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Sermon [on Is. xi. 10]/ 8vo, Dundee, 1797. i for the worst, as he published after thetriil 
On his return he wrote * A Journal of a Mis- . * An Address to the Judges and Juir in i 
sion to part of the lliglilands of Scotland in case of alleged sedition, on 26 Mav'lbl', 
summer and har\^e8t 1797, by appointment w^hich was intended to be delivered before I 
of the Relief Synod, in a series of Letters passing sentence,* pp. 40, 8vo, Glasgow, 1617. ' 
to a Friend,' pp. 189, 8vo, Edinburgh, 1799. Douglas died at Glasgow^ on 9 Jan. IS^ 
It gives an interesting description of the lie- aged 73 {Scot* Mag, new ser. xii. 256). He 
lief minister's ditHculties with the rude high- married a cousin of the first Viscount Mel- 
land * cateran * and with the jealous clergy, ville, who died before him. TTi« only gu> 
At this time he issued proposals for publish- viving son, Neil Douglas, was a conftant 
ing the Psalms and New Testament in Gaelic, source of trouble to him and narrowlr e»- 
but had to abandon his desi^ from want of caped hanging (see his trial for ' falseiiood, 
encouragement. Having resigned his charge fraud, and wilful imposition/ 12 July 181(\ 
at Dundee, he removed to Edinburgh in 1798, in Scots Mag. Ixxviii. 552-3). His other 
and afterwards to Greenock. In 1805 Douglas writings are : 1. 'Lavinia; a JPoem founded 
had settled in Stockwell Street, Glasgow, upon the Book of Ruth, and some other se 




Common Use), with Notes, critical and ex- xxvi. 8.' 3. * The African Slave Trade, with 



Yiaxxaicriy. x/cutcai/cu tu xvirssiuii, up. vjocj, uu CA.|iirro9i%c iruuiispiece, <KC. , aUQ JlOsn 

2mo, Glasgow, 1815. An appendix follows. Song paraphrased; or the Triumph of Re»- 

'Translations and Paraphrases in Verse of cued Captives over their incorrigible Oppres- 
several passages of Sacred Scripture. Col- , sors.* 4. *Tlioughts on Modem Politics, 

lected and prepared by a Committee of the Consisting of a Poem upon the Slave Trade,' 

GeneralAssembly of the Church of Scotland. &c. 5. *The Duty of Pastors, particularly 

In order to be sung in Churches. With an respecting the Lord's Supper; a Svnod Ser- 

Luprovemont now to each,' pp. 132, 12mo, mon,' 1797. 6. *The Koyal Penitent: or 




sixty-seven years of age, and, to use his own a Poem (of *46). Four-line stanza.' This, 
phniso, * loaded with infirmities,' he was on ' purporting to be by Douglas, will be found 
2»> May of that year duly arraigned before in ' A Collection of Hymns' for the univer- 
tlu? hijrh court of lusticiary, Edinburgh, upon salists, iJmo, Glasgow, 1824. l^sides the^e 
nu indictmtjut charging him with * sedition,' he wrote numerous tracts, such as * Caus»?3 
in drawing a parallel between George III of our Public Calamity,' * The Baptist.' 'A 
and Nebuchadnezzar, tlie prince regent and i Word in Season,' and others. A quaint p.ir- 
Bclshazzar, and further with representing trait of Douglas by J. Brooks, engraved bv 
the House of Commons as a den of thieves. U. Gray, is prefixed to his • King David's 
,Jetrrey and Cockbnrn were two of four ad- \ Psalms.' Another, taken during his trial, 
vocates retained for him. Cockburn, after represents him sitting at the bar, With Dan. 
referring to Douglas as ' a poor, old, deaf, ol^ v. 17-2^1 below, being the text which brought 
stinate, doited body,' says : * The crown wit- him into trouble, and is signed * B. W.' A 
nesses all gave their evidence in a way that correspondent in * Notes and Queries' {3ni 
showed they had smelt sedition because they , ser. i. l.*59), however, asserts it to be the work- 
were sent by their superiors to find it. The of J. G. Lockhart. 

trial had scarcely begun before it became [Imn^y's Book of Scotsmen, p. 100; Soots 
ridiculous, from the iin])utations thrown on ' Maj;. Ixxix. 417-22 ; Strutherss Hist, of the R*- 
th«» regent — and the difiiculty with which hef Church. 8vo, Olasfrow, 1843, chap. xxii. anJ 




of 
brough 
(manuscript note on flvleaf of 7><>z/y/^/;* Trial Addnss to tlui Judges and Jury, &q. ; pwfaoes 
in Brit. Mus.) A unanimous verdict of ac- '^"'^ ailvertLsommits to Works.] G. G. 

quittal was retunied, and the old preacher DOUGLAS, SiK NEIL (177d-18o3). 
left the court loyally declaring that * he had lieutenant-general, was the fifth son of Johii 
a high regard for his majesty and for the Douglas, a merchant of Glasgow, and a de- 
royal family, and prayed that every Briton , scendant of the Douglases, earls of Angus, 
might have the same.' He went prepared through the Douglases of Cruxt on and Stool». 
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lie entered the army as a second lieutenant 
ill the 95th regiment, afterwards the Rifle 
Brigade, on 28 Jan. 1801 . He was promoted 
lieutenant on 10 July 1802, and captain into 
the 79th regiment (the Cameron Highlanders), 
with which he ser^'ed during the rest of his 
military career, on 19 April 1804. He first 
saw service in the siege of Copenhagen in 
1807, and then accompanied his regiment 
with Sir John Moore to Sweden and l^ortu- 
gal. He served throughout Sir John Moore's 
retreat and in the battle of Corunna, in the 
expedition to the Walcheren and at the siege 
of Flushing in 1809, and in the Peninsula 
from December 1809 till his promotion to the 
rank of major on 31 Jan. 1811. The only 
great battle in the Peninsula at which he 
'W'as present during this period was Busaco, 
where he was shot through the left arm and 
shoulder, and he had to leave the Peninsula 
on promotion to join the second battalion of 
his regiment, ite was promoted lieutenant- 
colonel on 3 Dec. 1812, and in the following 
April rejoined the first battalion in the Penin- 
sula. He commanded this battalion, which 
inras attached to the second brigade of Cole s 
division, in the battles of the Pyrenees, the 
Nivelle, the Nive, and Toulouse, and was at 
the end of the war rewarded with a gold 
cross for these three victories. In the fol- 
lowing year the regiment was reduced to 
one iMittalion, whicti Douglas commanded 
ut Quatre Bras, where he was wounded in 
the right knee, and at Waterloo. For this 
campaign he was made a C.B., and also re- 
ceived a pension of 300/. a year for his wounds. 
He continued to command his regiment for 
twenty-two years until he became a major- 
general, and during that period many dis- 
tinctions were conferred upon him. In 1825 
he was promoted colonel and appointed an 
aide-de-camp to the king; in 1831 he was 
knighted and made a K.C.H. and given the 
royal license to wear the onlers of Maria 
Theresa and St. Wladimir, w^hich had been 
conferred upon him for his services at Water- 
loo ; and in 1837, in which year he was pro- 
moted major-general, he was made a K.C.B. 
He was further promoted lieutenant-general 
on 9 Nov. 184^5, made colonel of the 81st 
K^giment in 1845, from which he was trans- 
ferred to the 72nd regiment in 1847, and to 
his old regiment, the 78th, in 1851. He died 
on 1 Sept. 1853 at Brussels. Douglas married 
in 1816 the daughter of George Robertson, 
banker of Greenock, by whom he was the 
father of General Sir John Douglas, G.C.B., 
who was a distinguished commander in India 
during the suppression of the Indian mutiny. 

[Hart's Army List ; Gent. Mag. October 1863.] 

H. M. S. 



DOUGLAS, PHILIP (d. 1822), master 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, was 
bom at Witham, Essex, 28 Sept. 1758. His 
father was Archibald Douglas, colonel of 
the 13th dragoons, and M.P. for Dumfries 
Boroughs in 1771. He was educated at Har- 
row, and admitted a pensioner of the above 
college in 1776. He proceeded B.A. in 1781 
(when he was third in the second class of the 
mathematical tripos), M.A. 1784, B.D. 1792, 
D.D. 1796. He was elected joint tutor of his 
college in 1787, and proctor of the university 
in 1788. On 1 Jan. 1795 he became master, 
an office which he held till his death ; and in 
1796 was presented by the crown, on the re- 
commendation of Mr. Pitt, then M.P. for the 
university, to the vicarage of Gedney, Lin- 
colnshire. In 1797, after the death of Dr. 
Farmer, master of Emmanuel College, Dou- 
^\bs was nominated by the heads of colleges 
tor the office of protobfbliothecarius, together 
with Mr. Kerrich of Magdalene College ; but 
the senate, resenting wliat was regarded as 
the unjust exclusion of Mr. Davies of Trinity 
College by the heads in favour of one of their 
own body, elected Mr. Kerrich by a large ma- 
jority. Douglas was vice-chancellor 1795-6 
and 1810-11. During the latter year he pre- 
sided at the installation of the Duke of Glou- 
cester as chancellor. He married in 1 797 Misg 
Mainwariug, niece to Dr. Main waring. Lady 
Margaret professor of divinity, by whom he 
left a son and a daughter. It w^as on this 
occasion that Mr. Mansel, afterwards master 
of Trinity College, wrote the epigram, in al- 
lusion to the thinness of both the lady and 
the gentleman : — 

St. Paul has declared that persons though twain 
In marriage united one flesh shall remain ; 
But had he been by when, like Pharaoh's kine 

pairing, 
Dr. Douglas of Bone't espoused Miss Mainwaring, 
The Apostle, methinks, would have altered bis 

tone, 
And cried, these two splinters shall make but 

one bone. 

Douglas died 2 Jan. 1822, aged 04, and was 
buried in the college chapel. 

[Mastors's Hist, of Corpus Christi College, ed. 
Lamb, 1831, p. 258; Nichols's Illustrations, vi. 
716.1 J. W. C-K. 

DOUGLAS, ROBERT, Viscount Bel- 
haven (1674 P-1639), was the second son of 
Malcolm Douglas of Mains, Dumbartonshire, 
who was executed at the Edinburgh Cross, 
on 9 Feb. 1585, for his supposed complicity 
in the plot of the banished lords for the assas- 
sination of the king. His mother was Janet, 
daughter of John Cunninghame of Drum- 
, quhassle. Douglas was page of honour to 
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l*rince Henry, and afterwurds became his has been replaced in the chapel. Engravings 

master of the horse. He wad knighted by of both their effigies will be found in Pinker- 

James I on 7 Fob. 1609, and upon the death of ton's * Iconographia Scotica ' (1797), and & 

the prince in 1612 was appointed one of the copy of the inscriptioii is given in Stow's 

gentlemen ofthebedchamberto the king. He * Survey' (1720, vol. ii. book iv. p. 108). 

served the same office to Charles I, by whom In default of issue, the viscounty became 

he was also appointed master of the house- extinct upon Belhaven*8 death. 

hold,and admitted to the privy council. On [Cmwfurd's Peerage of Scotland (1716),p.3-j; 

24 June 1633 Douglas was created a Scotch , Douglas's Peerage of ScotUnd (1813X i. iOO; 

peer, by the title of Viscount Belhaven in Burke's Extinct Peerage (1883), p. 177; Bts 

the county of Haddington. That he was a gister of the Privy Council of Scotland^ iii. Ixrii, 

favourite of Cliarle« I is apparent from the 723 ; Metcalfe's Book of Knights (1885), p. 160; 

report of Sir Robert Pye in 1637, in which llistoricalandDescriptive Account of the Palace 

it IS stated that lielhaven had * received out and Chapt4 Royal of Holyrood House (1826). 

of the exchequer since his mnjest v's accession, PP- 20-1 ; Loftio's Memorials of the Savoy (1878), 

beside his pension of 666/. Vis. 4d. perannum PP- 224, 240-1.] G. F. R. B. 

and his fee for keeping his majesty's house DOUGLAS, ROBERT (1594-1674),prt5- 

and park at Richmond, 7,0(X)/. by virtue of byterian divine, was son of George Douglas, 

two privy seals, one, dated 5 Aug. 16^5, being governor of Laurence, lord Oliphant. There 

for 2,(XX)/. for acceptable services done to his seems no doubt that the divine's father was 

majesty, and the other, dated '2'} June 1630, an illegitimate son of Sir George Douglai^ of 

for 6,000/. in consideration of long and ac- Lochleven, brother of Sir WilBam Ik)Ugl&s 

ce^tahle 8eT\ices\Cal, of State PaperSfDom, sixth earl of Morton [q. v.] Sir Georpe 

Ser. 1637, p. 130). Burnet relates, on the helped Mary Queen of Scots to escape from 

authority of Sir Archibald Primrose, that > Lochleven in 1567, and at the end of the 

when the Earl of Nithsdale came to Scot- seventeenth century the Scottish historians 

land with a commission for the resumption stated that Queen Mary was the mother of 

of the church lands and tithes, those who Sir George's illegitimate son. Burnet states 

were most concerned in these grants** agreed in the manuscript copy of his * History of 

that if they coidd not make him desist they 1 his own Time' in the Britisli Museum, that 
would fall uj)on him and all his party and , the rumour that Robert Douglas was Qaeen 

knock them on the head. Belhaven, * who Mary's grandson was very common in his day, 

was blind, bid them set him by one of the and that Douglas * was not ill-pleased to have 

party, and he would make sure of one. So this stor>' pass.' "NVodrow (Aiialecta^ iv. ±i?tJ) 

he was set next the Karl of Dumfrizo ; he was repeats the tale on the authority of * (.)ld Mr 

all the while holding him fast; and when Patrick Simson,' and suggests tLat it was fi- 

the otliLT asked him what he meant by that, miliar to most Scotchmen. But it^ veracity 

he said, ever since the blindness was come is rendered more than doubtful by the absem-e 

on him he was in such fear of falling, that of any reference to it in contemporary autk*- 

he could not help tlie holding fast to those rities, and by liurnet's circumstantial state- 

who were next to him ; he had all the while meut that tlie child was bom after Queen 

a poinard in his other hand, with which he Mary's t?scape from Lochleven, duringa period 

had certainlv stabbed Dumfrize if any dis- of her life almost every dav of which has since 

order had happened (^History of his oini been thoroughly examined, writ hout revealing 

Tim^'y 1H.*)3, i. 30-7). Belhaven died at any confirmatory evidence. The report shouU 

Edinburgh on 12 Jan. 1039, in the sixty-sixth probably be classed with the many whig fic- 

year of his age, and was buried in the Abbey tions fabricated about Queen Mary to dis- 

Chiirch of Holyrood, where a monument was credit the Jacobites in the seventeenth and 

erected to his memory by his nephews, Sir , eighteenth centuries. 

Archibald and Sir Robert Douglas. Tliis Douglas was educated at the university of 

monument is still to be seen in the north- St. Andrews, where he took the degree of 

west tower,and the inscription will ])e found, M.A. in 1014. He became minister of Kirk- 

fiven at length, in Crawfurd's * Peerage.' aldy in 1028, and a year later was offered a 

)ouglas married in 101 1 Nicolas, the eldest charge at South Leith, which he declined, 

daughter of Robert Moray of Abercainiy, It must have been after entering the miuistnr 

w^ho died, together with her only child, in No- that he became chaplain to one of the brigades 

veml)er 1012, and was buried in the chapel of of Scottish auxiliaries sent with the conni- 

the Savoy. Her monument, which was sur- vance of Charles I to the aid of Gustavus 



mounted by a recumbent figure of her hus- 
band, was destroyed by the fire in 1804. 
Her own effigy, however, was preserved, and 



Adolphus in the thirty years' war. Gustavus 
landed in Germany in June 1630. Wodrow, 
in his *Analecta,' gives several anecdote^ 
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slxowine how highly that monarch appre- 
ciated Douglas's wisdom and military skill. 
During the campaign he had no other hook 
but the Bible to read, and is said to have 
committed nearly the whole of it to memory. 
Returning to Scotland, he was elected in 1688 
member of the general assembly, and in the 
following year was chosen for the sec(md 
charge of the High Church in Edinburgh. In 
1641 he was removed to the Tol booth Church, 
and in July of the same year preached a ser- 
mon before the Scotch parliament. In the 
following year he was chosen moderator of 
the general assemblv — an honour also paid 
him in 1645, 1647, 1649, and 1651— and in 
1643 he was named one of the commissioners 
of the assembly to the assembly of divines at 
Westminster. In 1644 he was chaplain to 
one of the Scotch regiments in England, 
an account of which he gives in his * Diary.* 
Douglas was a leading member of the general 
assembly of the church of Scotland. In 1649 
be was retransferred to the High Church, 
and with other commissioners presented the 
solemn league and covenant to the parlia- 
ment, and was appointed a commissioner for 
visiting the universities of Edinburgh, Aber- 
deen, and St. Andrews. In the lollowing 
year he was one of the ministers who waited 
on Charles 11 at Dunfermline to obtain his 
signature to a declaration of religion; but as 
this document reflected on his father, Charles 
refused to sign it. The result was a division 
in the Scotch church on the matter, Douglas 
being a leader of the resolutioners, the party 
■which preferred to treat the king leniently. 
In January 1651 Douglas officiated at the 
coronation of Charles 11 at Scone, preaching a 
sermon in which he said that it was the king's 
duty to maintain the established religion of 
Scotland, and to bring the other religions of 
the kingdom into conformity with it. Douglas 
was sent prisoner to London by Cromwell, 
w^hen he suppressed the Scotch royalists, but 
was released in 1653. In 1654 he was called 
to London with other eminent ministers to 
consult with the Protector upon the affairs of 
the church of Scotland. Douglas was now 
the acknowledged leader of the moderate pres- 
byterians or 'public resolutioners,' and re- 
tained the position till the Restoration, which 
he largely nelped to bring about. In 1659 
he joined with the other resolutioners in send- 
ing Sharp to London to attend to the interests 
of the Scotch church, and Wodrow (Suffer- 
ififfs of the Church of Scotland) gives most of 
the correspondence which took place between 
them. In this year Douglas preached the 
sermon at the opening of Heriot's Hospital. 
After the Kestoration Douglas was offered the 
bishopric of Edinburgh if he would agree to the 



introduction of episcopacy into Scotland, but 
indignantly declined the office, and remon- 
strated with Sharp for determining to accept 
the archbishopric of St. Andrews. Wodrow 
intimates that the archbishopric was uiTered 
first to Douglas, who contemptuously replied 
that he would not be archbishop unless he was 
made chancellor as well. He preached before 
the Scotch parliament in 1661, and 27 June 
1662 was removed to the pastorate of Grey 
Friars' Church, Edinburgh. For declining to 
recognise episcopacy Douglas was deprived 
of this charge 1 Oct. following. In 1669 the 
privv council licensed him as an indiilged 
minister to the parish of Pencaitland in East 
Lothian. He died in 1674, aged 80. He 
married (H Margaret Kirkaldie, and (2) Mar- 
garet Boya on ;K) Aug. 1646. By the former 
he was father of Thomas, Janet, Alexander, 
minister of I^gie, Elizabeth, Archibald, and 
Kobert. He had also two children (Robert 
and Margaret) by his second wife. He is 
stated to have been a man of great judgment 
and tact, and one of the most eloquent and 
fearless preachers in Scotland in his day. 
Wodrow says he was * a great man for both 
great wit and grace, and more than ordinary 
boldness and authority, and awful majesty 
appearing in his very carriage and counte- 
nance.' Burnet affirms that he had * much 
wisdom and thoughtfulness,* but very silent 
and of * vast pride.' Few men helped to bring 
about the Restoration with greater assiduity, 
yet few royalists fared less kindly at the hands 
of the restored government, tlis published 
works are: 1. *The Diary of Mr. Robert 
Douglas when with the Scottish Army in 
England/ 1644. 2. ' A Sermon preached at 
Scone, January the first, 1651, at the Corona- 
tion of Charles n,'1651. 3. * Master Douglas, 
his Sermon preached at the Down-sitting of 
the last Parliament of Scotland,' 1661. 

[Kirkton's Secret Hist, of the Church of Scot- 
land, p. 288; Guthrey's Memoirs, p. 190; Ste- 
phen's Hist, of the Church of Scotland, pt. ii. 
p. 176(1845); Johnstone's Collection, &c., pp.328, 
445-9 ; Hetherington's Hist, of the Church of 
Scotland (1852) ; Chambers's Eminent Si'otsmen, 
vol. i. ; Wodrow's Sufferings of the Clergy in 
Scotland ; Wodrow's Analecta ; Hew Scott's Fasti 
Ecclesise Scotic. i. 21, 26, &c ; Notes and Queries, 
Ist sor. iv. 299, 2nd ser. xi. 50-1.] A. C. B. 

DOUGLAS, Sir ROBERT (1694-1770), 
of Glenbervie, genealogist, was bom in 1694, 
son of the fourth baronet, whose elder brother, 
the third baronet, having sold the original 
seat of the family, Glenbervie in Kincardine- 
shire, changed the name of his lands in Fife- 
shire from Ardit to Glenbervie (Fkaser, ii. 
646-7). Sir Robert Douglas succeeded to the 
baronetcy on the death of his elder brother^ 
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tlie fifth baronet, in 1764, having jirfviously who8eunpublishe<l critical comineiit» on >ta:t- 

<liinng the same year issued, in 1 vol. foL, ments in that edition specimens are givHii bj 

*The l^eraj,'e of' Scotland, containing an Maidment (Ist 6er. p. 1(50, &c.) Riddi?lli>i 

Historical and (Tcneulo^cal Account of the especially p. 948, n. i.) refers with his usoil 

Nobility of that Kingdom from their origin asperity to errors committed both by IW 

to the present generat ion ; collect wl from the glas and by Wood. In 1 795, Doug-las s*(ieiit!- 

public records and ancient chart ularies of this alogies of the Family of Lind and the Monl- 

nation, the cliarters and other writings, and gomeriea of Smithton' was privately print« 

the works of our best historians. Illustrated at Windsor. Ilis eldest surviving' s'm. Sir 

with copper-plates, liy Kobt»rt Douglas, Alexander, * physician to the troops in Scot- 

Esq.,* with a d(Hlication to the Earl of Mor- land,* is separately noticed. 
ton and a list of subscribers pretixed. In his [Douglass Peerage and Baromige; J^ir W. 

preface Douglas speaks of the volume as the FraserV Douglas Book, 1885 ; Maidmenft .\3»- 

fruit of *tiie most asMduous ni>plication for lecta Scoticn, 1834-7; J. Riddell's Kncniry 

many years,' and says that he had sent for into the I aw and Practice of Scottish Prt-nuies, 

corrections and additions a manuscript copy &c.. 1842; Cat. Brit. AIus. Libr.] F. t. 

of each account of a ])eerage to \\w contem- DOUGLAS, SYLVESTER, BaroxGij3- 

porary holder of it. There are careful refer- beuvie (1743-1828), only sur^-iving son of 

ences in the margin to the manuscript and John Douglas of Fechil/ Aberdeenshin?, bv 

other authorities. No Scottish i)eerage of his wife, Margaret, daught^'r and Cdhfirei 

any pretension had appeared since George of James Gordon, was bom on :?4 Mav 1743. 

Crawfurd's in 17K1, and if Douglas was occa- He was educated at the university of Abe^ 

sionally less cautious in his statements than deen, where he distinguished himself both fe> 

Crawfurd, his work was much the ampler a scientific as well as a classical scholar. He 

of the two. then passed some years on the continent, and 

In the preface to the |H»erage Douglas spoke graduated at Lcyden L'niver.<sity on L*t5 Fi-b. 

of issuing a second part containing a baron- \7i'AS. At first he took up the study of medi- 

age of Scotland, using the word banmage in cine, but relinquishing it for the law, li^ 

the limited sense of the Scottish gt?ntry or was admitted a student of Lincoln's Inn on 

lesser barons, for a work of which kind Sir 1^5 April 1771. He was called to the bar in 




prac- 

the Imronaire was in the pri'ss and tliat he tice, and on 7 Feb. 1793 was appointed a 
inten«l«Ml to issue an abridgment ot'liis prrr- king's counsel, but soon afterwards irave up 
age corn'ctt^d and continued to date ( AIaid- his legal career and entered political lilt-. In 
3IKNT. I'nd st-r. p. .'5:^, \c. ) Thf ahri<lL''nu'nt 171M he succeeded Lord Hobnrt (afterward? 
nevrr made its appearance, and bet'oiv the fourth Earl of Buckinghamshin;*) as chi^f 
publication ()f any part of tin* haronnge Hon- secretary- to John, tenth ♦'arl of Westmur- 
glas dird Mt Kdinhur^'h 'Ji) April 1770 (Scofft land, lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and was rr- 
Mar/. xxxii. 'J'M). In 17!»S aj)pearL'd vol. i. turned as a member of the Irish parliament 
of ilis ' Dnronnge of Scotland, containing an for the borough of St. Canice, or IrishtouvTi. 
Historical and (Jenealogical Account of the Kilkennv. Having been previously admitted 
Gentry of that Kingdom,' cVc, some of the to the Irish privy council, he was sworn 
concluding ])ages of which are by the edi- a member of the English privv council on 
tors, whose promise in their preface to issue 4 May 1794. In Januarv 179.') bouglas was 
a second volume was not fultilled. The succeeded in the post of chief secretary by 
volume includes the baronets of Scr^tland, Viscount Milton, and in the followiiur' Fe- 
and, like the peerage, displays original re- brunry was elected to the English parliament 
search and a copious citation of authorities, for the borough of Fowey, Cornwall. On 
In l^<l.'i was issued the latest and standard 80 June he was appointed one of the commis- 
edition of Douglas's chief work, *The Peer- sioners of the board of control, a post which 
age of Scotland, Second Edition, lievised he held until the formation of the ministry 
and Corrected by John Philip Wood, Esq., of * All the Talents.' At the general election 
with Engravings of the Arms of the Peers.' in May 1796 he was returned for Midhursi, 
This is a valuable work, and prefixed to it Sussex, and on 28 Jan. 1797 received the fur- 
is a long list of Scottish noblemen and gen- ther appointment of lord of the treasury. lie 
tlemen who furnished the editor with docu- resigned the latter office in December 1800, 
mentary and other information. Wood in- and was appointed governor of the Cape of 
corpora'ted in it a number of corrections of Good Hope. But though he gave up his seat in 
the first edition made by Lord Hailes, of t he house in consequence of this appointment. 
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lie never went out to the Cape, and on 29 Dec. 
in the same year was created Baron Glen- 
bervie of Kincardine in the peerage of Ireland. 
On 26 March 1801 he was appointed joint 
paymaster-general, and at a bye-election in 
July was returned for the borough of Plymp- 
ton Earls, Devonshire. On 18 Nov. 1801 he 
became vice-president of the board of trade, 
and at the general election in July 1802 was 
elected one of the members for Hastings. 
Upon his appointment as surveyor-general 
of'^the woods and forests in January 1803, he 
resigned the post of joint paymaster-greneral, 
and in February 1804 retired from the board 
of trade. At the dissolution in October 1806 
he retired from parliament, and resigned his 
office in the woods and forests, but was again 
appointed surveyor-general in the follow- 
ing year. In 1810 the offices of surveyor- 
general of the land revenue and of the sur- 
veyor-general of the woods and forests were 
united, and Glenbervie became the first chief 
commissioner of the united offices, a post 
•which he continued to hold until August 
1 81 4, when he was succeeded by William Hus- 
kisson. Glenbervie died at bheltenhnm on 
2 May 1823, in his eightieth year. His title 
became extinct upon his death. He is said 
to have * ascribed his rise to the reputation 
he had acquired by reporting Lord Mansfield's 
decisions (Campbell, Lives of the Chief Jus- 
ficeSf 1849, ii. 405), but his marriage with 
Lord North's daughter probably accounts for 
his rapid political advancement. But few of 
his speeches in the House of Commons have 
been reported. He sj[>oke against Jekyll's 
motion for an inquiry into the circumstances 
of Earl Fitzwilliam's recall from the govern- 
ment of Ireland (Pari, Hist. xxxi. 1551-0), 
and delivered a most elaborate speech in favour 
of the union with Ireland on 22 April 1799 
(ib, xxxiv. 827-936), which was afterwards 
republished in a separate form. Though he 
voted in the minority against Whitbread's 
motion of censure upon Lord Melville, he was 
chosen one of the secret committee of seven 
appointed to inquire into the advance of 
100,000/. for secret naval services (House of 
Ckymmtms Joumalsj Ix. 420), and as chairman 

E resented the report of the committee to the 
ouse on 27 June 1805 (tft. p. 429). He was 
elected a bencher of Lincoln's Inn in Easter 
term, 1793, and acted as treasurer of the so- 
ciety in 1799. In October 1820 he was ex- 
amined as a witness for the defence in the 
trial of Queen Caroline (Nightingale, Trial 
of Queen Caroline, 1821, ii. 154-6). Sheri- 
dan's pasquinade, beginning with the words, 

Glenbervie, Glenbervie, 

What's good for the scurvy ? 

For ne*er be your old trade forgot. 



will be found in Moore's * Memoirs of Sheri- 
dan' (1825), p. 442. He married, on 26 Sept. 
1789, the Hon. Catherine Anne North, eldest 
daughter of the celebrated Lord North, after- 
wards the second earl of Guilford. She died 
on 6 Feb. 1817. They had an only son, the 
Hon. Frederick Sylvester North Doir- 
GLA8, who was bom on 3 Feb. 1791 . He was 
educated at Westminster School and Christ 
Church, Oxford, where in Michaelmas term 
1809 he obtained a first class in classics, and 
graduated B.A. and M.A. in 1813. He was 
elected member for Banbury at the general 
election in October 1812, and again in June 
1818, and published 'An Essay on certain 
Points of Kesemblance between the Ancient 
and Modem Greeks' (2nd edit, corrected, 
London, 18 13, 8 vo). On 19 July 1819 he mar- 
ried Harriet, the eldest daughter of William 
Wrightson of Cusworth, Yorkshire, and died 
without issue in the lifetime of his father on 
21 Oct. in the same year. 

In addition to two papers which appeared 
in the * Philosophical Transactions ' for 1768 
and 1773 (Iviii. 181-8, Ixiii. 292-:^2), Glen- 
bervie published the following works : 1. * Dis- 
sertatio Medica inauguralis de Stimulis,'&c., 
Leyden, 1776, 8vo. 2. ' History of the Cases 
of Controverted Elections which were tried 
and determined during the first Session of 
the fourteenth Parliament of Great Britain, 
15 George HI,' London, 1775, 8vo, 2 vols. 
3. 'History of the Cases of Controverted 
Elections which were tried and determined 
during the first and second Sessions of the 
fourteenth Parliament of Great Britain, 15 
and 16 George III,' London, 1777, 8vo, 2 vols. 
These volumes were in fact a continuation 
of the preceding work. 4. * Reports of Cases 
argued and determined in the Court of King's 
Bench in the nineteenth, twentieth, and 
twenty-first years of the Reign of George HI/ 
London, 1783, fol. Also published in Dublin 
in the same year; 2nd edition, with addi- 
tions, London, 1780, fol. ; 3rd edition, with 
additions, London, 1790, 8vo, in two parts ; 
4th edition, with additions by W. Frere, 
London, 1813, 8vo, 2 vols. In an auto- 
graph note dated 14 March 1814, on the fly- 
leal of the first volume of the copy of this 
edition in the British Museum, Glenbervie 
disclaims any * share in the merit of these 
additions by that learned and respectable 
editor.' Two additional volumes containing 
* Reports of Cases argued and determined in 
the Court of King's Bench in the twenty- 
second, twenty-tliird, twenty-fourth, and 
twenty-fifth years of the Reign of George III. 
From the manuscripts of the Ki^ht Hon. Syl- 
vester Douglas, Baron Glenbervie,' &c., edited 
by Frere and Roscoe, were published in 1831, 
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I^ndon, 8vo. 5. * Speech of the Right Ho- issued in the following" years under thename 
nourable Svlvester Douf^lat) in the House of of * A Historv of Ancient Cei>>monies.' 
Commons, tuesdav, April the f 3d («Vr). 1799, [Cakmy and Palmer's Xonconform. Meo. i. 
on seconding the Mot ion oft he Kight Honour- 171- Brit. Mas. Cat.! A V 

able the Chancellor of the Exchequer, for the 

House tongreewith the Lords in an Address DOUGLAS, THOMAS, fifth EiBL of 
to his iMajesty relative to a Union with Ire- Selkirk, Baron Da£B and SHORTCLErcH, 
land/ Dublin, 1799, Hvo. 6. * Lyric Poems. ' in the Scotch peerage (1771-18^), was the 
]^y the late James Mercer, Es(i. With an seventh and youngest son of Dunbar (Hamil- 
account of the Life of the Author, by Syl- ton) Douglas, the fourth earL He was bom 
vestor (Douglas), Lord Glenbervie,' 3r3 edit, at the family seat, St. Mary's Isle, Kirkcud- 
London, 1H06, 8vo. Major Mercer, who was brightshire, on :?0 June 1771, and wasedu- 
Ohmbervio's brother-in-law, died on 27 Nov. cated at Edinburgh University, his name for- 
1804. His life is not contained in the pre- quently appearing upon the class-books of the 
vious editions of the poems, though they were professors between 1 786 and 1790. Here he 
also edited by Glenbervie. 7. * The first Canto ■ formed one of the original nineteen members 
of Kicciardetto, translated from the Italian of * The Club,' a society for the dbcussion 
of Forteguerri, with an Introduction concern- of social and political questions. Another 
ing the principal Koraautic, Burlesque, and | original member was (^Sir) Walter Scott, one 
Mock Heroic Poets, and Notes, Critical and of Douglases closest friends. 
Philological,' London, 1822, 8vo. A smaller I At this time the highlands of Scotland 
volume containing this translation was pri- I were in a critical state. The country wu 
vately printed in 1821 without the name of the fast becoming pastoral, and the peasaatiy 
translator. A lithograph portrait of *Sylves- were often evicted wholesale and compulso- 
ter (Douglas), Lord (ilenberv'ie,nat. 13 May rily emigrated. Douglas, although uncon- 
1744,' forms the frontispiece to the edition of | nected with the highlands by birth or pro- 
1822. I perty, undertook an extensive tour throuffh 




p. lyy ; itoses liiog. J^ict. (lt«48;, vn. 1^6; The ' -—y- -j ^.T -" *'vr*" ^^^ "t^u- 

Georgi;in Kra (1833), ii. 540; Gent. Mag. 1823, ^V^^^ ^"* unavoidable, and he saw the need 
xciii. pt. i. 467-8,1819. lxxxix.pt.ii. 87, 468-9; , of some controlling hand to direct it as far 
Official Return of Lists of Members of Pariia- as possible towards the British colonies. The 
ment, pt. ii. 188, 202, 208, 224, 262, 276, 684; ' Napoleonic wars, however, for a time pre- 
Cat. of Oxfor<l(Tra<lu!itos(18ol), p. 193; Honours 1 vented him from proposing niiv definite plan. 
Keofister of Oxford Univ. (1883), p. 195 ; Notvs ] On 24 May 1799 his father ditnl, and he siic- 
andQncnos. 3rd ser. v. 176-7 : London Gazettes; ceeded to tlu' earldom of Selkirk. His >ix 
Hay.lii^ Hook of Dignities; Lincoln's Inn Regis- | elder brotlnTs had all died before that dste, 
ters; IJrit. Mns. Cat.] G. F. E. B. | tlie last in 1797, when he a.*^siimed the title 

of Lord Daer and Shortcleuch. 
DOUGLAS, THOMAS (Jf. IfKil ), divine, ' Duringthisdelay he was evidently devisin): 
wlios(^ parentage is not known, was rector of ' plans. Before 1802 his attention had been 
St. Olave's, Silver Street, Londcm. He was ' drawn to the advantages oft'ered to colonists 
one of the ministers ejected at the Restora- I by tlie fertile valley of the Ked River (now 
tion, after wliich event he gave rise to some , Manitoba) in the Hudson's Bay Company's 
scandal and left the country. He travelled territories. On 4 April in that year he me- 
abroad for some time, and then settled at I morialisedLordPelham, then home secretary, 
Padua, wliere he took the degree of M.D. | upon th«» subject. The government of the 
He returned to London and practised medi- | time declined to take the matter up, but 
cine, but running into debt he went to Ire- , ottered the earl * every reasonable encourage- 
land, where he died in obscurity. In 1061, immt ' if he would himself carry out his pro- 
while still minister at St. Olave's, Douglas posals. Otticial advice led hina to relinquish 
publislied * GfaV^pcoTTOf, or the great Myst^'rie ' his intended inland situation for a maritime 
of Godlinesse, opened by way of Antidote ' one, and the island of St. John (now Prince 
against the great Mysterie of Inic[uity now I Edward's Island) was selected. A consider- 
awork in th*' Romish Cliurch.' It is possible i able grant of crown lands having been se- 
that he is identical with the Thomas Dou- | cured, eight hundred selected emigrants were 
glas who published in \6()S a tran.slation ' got together. These arrived during August 
from the French entitled * Vitis Degeneris, 1 808, and thi 



or the Degenerate Plant, being a treatise of 
Ancient Ceremonies,' a work which was re- 



the earl himself soon after. Many 
difficulties were at first encountered, but in 
the following month Selkirk was able to leave 
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on a lengthy tour through the United States ■ John Wedderbum considered the remarks in 
and Canada. At the end of the following the volume of 1808 so valuable that he actu- 
SeptemberH 804) the earl revisited his colony, ally republished it. Early in 1809 Selkirk 
"which he lound in a moat satisfactory con- published a 'Letter on the subject of Parlia- 
dition. To-day the descendants of Selkirk's | mentary Reform' (2nd edit, in the same year; 
settlers are among the most prosperous in- 3rd, Manchester, 181(3). His experience of 
habitants of the island. : politics in America had induced him to leave 

During the time Selkirk thus spent in the the reform party to which his family had be- 
New World he corresponded frequently with longed. 



the government of Upper Canada (now On- 
tario) as to the settlement of that province. 
He had alreadv been connected with the 



During all this time Selkirk still cherished 
his original idea of colonising the Red River 
vallev. It now, it seems, appeared to him 



establishment of a colony (still known as thatliis scheme could be most easily carried 
Baldoon, after one of his ancestral estates) in j out through or in conjunction with the Ilud- 
Kent county, and in August 1803 he ottered j son's Bay Company. The charter granted to 
to construct a good wagon road from Baldoon , this corporation by Charles II in 1670 was 



to York (now Toronto) at an expense of over 
20,(X)0/. In return he asked certain of the 
vacant crown lands lying on each side of his 
proposed road. The proposal was, however, 



an endless and almost a boundless one. Al- 
though its legality was disputed, the company 
still maintained its claim. About 1810 the 
stock was much d«»presse<l in value, and Selkirk 



declined, though such roads were then very ' gradually acquired an amountof it sutHciently 
badly needed, and the colonial government large to give him practically the control of 
was too poor to construct them. Again, in 1 the directorate. At a general court of the 
1805, Selkirk offered to colonise one ofthe ' company held in May 1811 he applied for a 



Mohawk townships on the Grand River. This 
time his plans were accepted by government, 
but the unsettled state of Europe at the time 



huge tract of land, covering forty-five mil- 
lions of acres, in the lied River valley, and 
comprising large portions of what are now 



prevented their being carried out. In the same . Manitoba and Minnesota. The partisans of 
year was published his * Observations on the | the North-west Fur Company were at once 
Present State of the Highlands of Scotland, j in arms. They had lon^ traded without 
with a View ofthe Causes and Probable Con- ' molestation in the territories claimed by tlie 
sequences of Emigration' (2nd edit, in 1806), | Hudson's Bav Company, and entirely disputed 
a strikingly clear, well-written work. It was the power of that body to make the gnmt in 
admittedly written partially in self-defence, question. A contest began which lasted 
and * in consequence of some calumnious re- auring the ten following years, and was furi- 
ports that haa been circulated * as to his ; ously carried on, in this country by the pen, 
object in promoting colonisation. Scott de- but m British North America by the weapons 
clares ( Waverleyj chap. Ixxii.) that he had of war. In all the events connt»cted with this 
traced * tlie political and economical effects contest Selkirk took a leading part, 
of the changes' Scotland was then undergoing . In the autumn of 1811 a party of weU- 
* with great precision and accuracy.' I selected, and mostly unmarried, pioneers, col- 

In 1806, and again in 1807, Selkirk was lected in tlie highlands bv the earl's agents, 
chosen one of the sixteen representative ' and chiefly consisting 01* colony 8er\'ant8,' 
Scotch peers. Thereafter he frequently took who were to receive a hundred acres of 
part in the debates in the House of Lords, land after working three years, set sail from 
On 10 Aug. in the latter year he delivered Stomoway under Miles Mac Donell, who had 
a * Speech on the Defence of the Country,' ! received appointments both from the com- 
whicn was immediately after published in i panyand Selkirk. After a winter spent amid 
pamphlet form (2nd edit, in same year), much misery at York Factory on Hudson's 
Chi 28 March 1807 he was appointed lord- Bay, the party arrived at the colony in the 



lieutenant of the stewartry of Kirkcud- 
bright, and on 24 Nov. following he married, 
at Inveresk, Jean, only daughter of James 



following autumn, about the same time as 
another party which had sailed from Scotland 
in the spring of the year. The colonists. 



Wedderbum-Colvile of Ochiltree and Crom- ; about a hundred in number, again spent a 



bie, who survived him many years. In July 
1808 he was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society. About the same time he published 
a volume * On the Necessity of a more Effec- 
tual System of National Defence.' This, like 
the speech on the same subject, excited much 
interest at the time. So lately as 1860 Sir 



most miserable winter (1812-13), provisions 
being very scarce. Tliey built and lived in 
Forts Douglas and Daer, both so named after 
Selkirk. Their lot from firs 1 1 o las t was misery 
and destitution. Selkirk's foresight was ren- 
dered useless by the fraud or apathy of his own 
servants and friends, accidents by sea and land , 
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and the oih'ii hostilities of the North-west colony was for a time destroyed. AtNonrtr 

Company. Matters were brought to a crisis House, however, the retreating settlers m-r. 

on 8 Jan. 1814, when MacDonell issued a pro- a party under one Colin Robertson, who hi-i 

clamation, claiming the poil as the property bt»en sent by Selkirk to assist the colonj. 

of Selkirk, declaring himself the legally ap- Under his guidance they returned to their 

pointed governor thereof, and ordering that, lands on 19 Aug., only to find their building<» 

onaccountof the necessities of the settlers, no had been burned and their crops destroyed, 

provisions were tobo removed from the colony In the following October there arrived attlk* 

for any purpose whatever for one year there- settlement the largest party ever sent thither, 

after. The North-west Company regarded numbering about a hundred and fifty pe^ 

this as a declaration of war and refused com- sons. They had been despatched from ih* 

pliance. The * governor' tlien issued warrants highlands by Selkirk in the preceding spna;. 

authorising the s»»izure of any provisions in under Robert Semple, a gt^ntleman who had 

course of removal, and sent a *sneriff* to see been appointed by the Hudson's Bay CVud- 

them carried out. A party, furnished with a pany as supivme governor of their vart 

warrant and armed with some small cannon, territories. Thus was the colony re-eiia- 

sent out by Selkirk with the iirst party for blished,to the extreme disgust of the Nonh- 

the defence of the colony against the Ameri- west party. ^ The winter was again spent 

cans, next broke into a fort of the North-west amid much misery. On 17 March followiiifr 

Company and seized a large quantity of pro- ' (IHIH) (lovemor Semple seized the fort of 

visions. Macl)on»»ll undoubtedly Ixilieved the North-west Company, made its eommtn- 

himself fully and lejjallv autliorised to com- dant prisoner, and soon after had the build- 

mit these acts. Tlie Nortli-west party ac- ing pulled down. Other posts on RedRiwr 

tively retaliated. Duringthesummer of 1^14, were similarly treated. Tlie North-wester* 

therefore, though some pro«:rt»ss was made attempted to retaliate by seizing outlviiur 

with agricultural pursuits, the colony was in iwsts of the Hudson's Bay Company. ^hi5 

an exceedingly disturbed condition. Both brought matters again to a climax. Tb*» 

parties habitually moved fully armed and in 1 agents of the North-west Company had for 

bands. On 22 June there arrived about a ' some reason collected a large band, consisting 

hundred more settlers, who had been sent out ' oftheirown8er\'ants, half-breeds, and Indian^:, 

by Selkirk in the previous year. In the winter . The band approached Fort Douglas on 19 June, 

of 18 14- 15 provisions again became extremt^ly Governor bemple, fearing an attack, went 

scarce. Misery alienated some of the colo- with twenty-seven attendants to meet them. 

nists, who were induced })y threats to desert A fight ensued, and the governor and twenty 

to the other side. In the toll()wiii<r summer of his men were killed. There is no question 

the friction between tli»' two parties became that tli»» North-west party commenced thear- 

still more excessive. MueI)oTU*ll. on behalf tack, and must take the blame. The settler^, 

of * their landlord, the Karl of Selkirk,' jrave b^ing again ordered to depart, made their 

the Nortli-west C^)inpany's agents notice to way once more to Jack Iliver House, and the 

quit their posts on Red Kiver within six colony was thus a second time broken up. 

months. They retaliated by sending an armed Early in 1815 Selkirk had apidied (»>r 

force, which seized the cannon belonging to military ])rotoction to his colony. Thisbeinif 

the colony. On 10 June matters reached a refused, he determined to go personally to its 

climax. A party of the half-breed allies of aid. Late in that year, therefort% accom- 

the North-west (Vmipany concealed them- panied by his family, he arrived in New York, 

selves in a wood near Kort Douglas and opened where he heard of the first overthrow of lii'i 

fire. A general en|ratreinent ensued, which colony. The winter was spent at Montreal, 

lasted .some time. None of the assailants it being impo.ssible to reach the colony Iwforp 

were hurt, but of the defenders four were the sjjring There the earl was joined by 

wounded and one afterwards died. Shortly Captain Miles MacDonell, now lil)eratrtl. and 

after ^lacDonell, hopiuir to secure the safety the time was spent in collecting legal e\i- 

of the settlers, voluntarily surrendered him- dence against the North-west Company. It 

self to the North-west agent. The settlers, was probably at Montreal that Selkirk larg^fly 

however, werethereuponjH'nMuptorilyordered wrote his ' Sketch of the British Fur Trade 

to depart. After another attack ujion their in North America,* which was ]»ublished in 

fort tliey did so. Seventy went up Lake Win- IHK). In it he gives an account of the caus«* 

nipeg to Jack River (now Norway) House, of hostility between the two great fur com- 

a post of the Hudson's Hay (^ompany ; the ! panics. An application was again made to 

rest, who had joined the North- westers, were . the then govenior-general of the Canadasfor 

sent down to Toronto, where thev were re- an armed force to be sent to the colonv, Sel- 

lieved at the public expense. Thus the kirk agreeing to defray all expenses. This was 
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refused, but the earl was appointed a justice 
of the peace, and a small personal escort was 
ffranteci him. At this juncture, the war with 
America being over, several regiments were 
Iwing disbanded. The earl thereupon engaged 
some hundred and twenty of these disbanded 
soldiers to accompanv him to Red River. 
After restoring order the members of the force 
"were either to accept lands in the colony or be 
brought back at his lordship's expense. Early 
in June (1816), as soon as the waterways 
'were open, the force, with Selkirk at its head, 
started by the canoe route up the Great Lakes. 
Scarcely had it passed Sault Ste.-Marie when 
news was received of the second overthrow 
of the colony. The earl at once changed his 
route, and made direct for Fort William, on 
the north shore of Lake Superior, the chief 
post of the North-west Company, which he 
seized with all its inmates on IS Aug. All 
the stores were appropriated and the chief 
inmates sent to Canada as prisoners, some 
being accidentally drowned by the way. The 
earl and his force si>ent the whole of the en- 
suing winter (1816-17) at the fort. In the 
following June the expeditionary force reached 
the colony ; Fort Douglas was retaken, the 
settlers were reinstated, and order was re- 
stored. On 18 June the earl concluded a 
treaty with the Indians, agreeing to give them 
an annuity of several hundred pounds of to- 
bacco not to molest the settlers. The settle- 
ment he called Kildonan, a name it still re- 
tains. This done, he returned to Upper 
Canada overland, vid Detroit, to answer va- 
rious charges that had been made against him 
of having conspired with others to ruin the 
trade of the North-west Company. Many 
delays and irregularities attended the trials, 
which did not take place until the close of 
1818. In the end Selkirk was fined 2,000/., 
a result not surprising, as the legal luminaries 
of the province were nearly all closely con- 
nected by family with the partners in the 
North-west Company. The trials, in fact, 
were little more than a farce. The earl re- 
turned to England in the latter part of 1818, 
utterly broken in health. On 19 March fol- 
lowing he published a lengthy letter to the 
prime minister, Lord Liverpool, complaining 
of the scandalous miscarriage of justice in the 
Canadian law courts, and askingibr a thorough 
inquiry thereinto before the privy council. 
On 24 June Sir James Montgomery, Selkirk's 
brother-in-law, moved in the House of Com- 
mons for copies of any correspondence that 
had taken place, and a bulky olue-book was 
soon after issued. Sir Walter Scott, too, was 
asked to aid with his pen Selkirk's cause, but 
the state of his health prevented him so doing. 
Shortly after, completely worn out by his 
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troubles and vexations, Selkirk retired to th& 
south of France, but, in spite of the devoted at- 
tentions of his wife, he died at Pau on 8 April 
1820, and was buried in the protestant ceme- 
tery at that place. Although his actions have 
been most unsparingly denounced, there can 
be no question that in all he did his motives 
were wholly philanthropic. Selkirk's settle- 
ment is now represented bv the flourishing 
Erovince of Manitoba, in which his name is 
ighly revered and his memory perpetuated 
by the town and county of Selkirk, both so 
called after him. Sir John Wedderbum has 
well and truly said of him that he was ' a 
remarkable man who had the misfortune to 
live before his time.' Sir Walter Scott, too, 
writing of him, says : * I never knew in all 
my life a man of more generous and disin- 
terested disposition.' In the year after his 
death the two fur companies agreed to amal- 
gamate. It was then to the interest of both 
to forget the past ; hence the undeser\'ed ob- 
livion into which Selkirk's name has largely 
fallen, lie also wrote (vide Gent. Mag. xc. 
469) a pamphlet on t he * Scottish Peerage,' and 
Bryce, his chief biographer, attributes to him 
{Manitoba^ p. 1 38) two anonymous pamphleta, 
published about 1807, on the * Civilisation of 
the Indians of British North America.' 

[Lockhart's Life of Seott ; Bryce's Manitoba, 
&c. (portrait and facsimile autograph), 1882; 
Tarious Peerages; Hansard's Parlinmentrtry De- 
bates ; Gent. Mag. xc. 469 (obituary notice); A 
Narrative of Occurrences, &c., in North America, 
1817; Statement, respecting the Earl of Selkirk's 
Settlement, 1817; numerous blue-books and other 
publications relating to the cont^c on the Red 
River, 1812-21.] M. C-y. 

DOUGLAS, SirTIIOM AS MONTE ATH 
(1787-18(58), general, was the son of Thomas 
Monteath and grandson of Walter Monteath, 
who married Jean, second daughter of James 
Douglas of Mains. This Jean was the sister 
of ^largaret, who was the wife of Archibald, 
duke of Douglas [q. v.], and the Duchess of 
Douglas entailed an estate with the curious 
name of Douglas Support to the descendants 
of her sister, which was eventually inherited 
by Thomas Monteath. He entered the East 
India Company's ser\'ice as an ensicn in the 
Bengal army on 4 Dec. 1806, and was at 
once attached to the 35th regiment of Ben- 
gal infantry, with which he served through- 
out his long career. He first saw service 
under Sir Gabriel Martindell in the trying 
campaigns in Bundelkhand in 1809 and 1810, 
during which every one of the numerous 
forts of the small Bundela chieftains had 
to be stormed, and in these assaulta Douglas, 
who had been promoted lieutenant on 9 Sept. 
1808, was twice wounded. He next served 
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throughout the Ourkha and Nepalese cam- 
paigns in 1814 and 1815 under Generals 
rJicholls and Ochterlony, and was present 
at the battles of the Timlee Pass and of 
Xulinga, and at the assaults of Jountgarh 
and Srinagar, at which latt^»r place he was 
again wounded. In the admirable campaign 
of the Marquis of Hastings against the Pin- 
daris in 1818, the 35th Bengal native in- 
fantry was attached to the brigade which 
was sent to Bikaneer in the extreme east of 
llaiputana, in order to hem in tlie freebooters 
and drive them back into Central India, where 
Lord Hastings was ready to crush them. Dou- 
glas was next engaged in the Merwara cam- 
paign of 1820 against the savage Mers, and 
was promoted captain on 24 May 1821. In 
1826 ne was present at Lord Combermere's 
successful siege of Bhurtpore and took part in 
the assault, for which he received a medal and 
clasp. He was promoted major on 17 Jan. 
1829 and lieutenant-colonel on 2 April 1 834, 
and commanded his regiment throughout the 
Afghan war, during which he made his repu- 
tation. His regiment was one of those which, 
under Sir Claud Wade, forced the Khyber 
Pass, and co-operated with Sir John Keane's 
army from Bombay in the storming of Ghazni 
and the capture of Cabul in 1838. For his 
services during the campaign he received a 
medal, was made a C.B., and selected by Shah 
Shuja as one of the otHcers to receive his 
newly formed Durani order. After Cabul 
was taken Douglas's regiment was one of 
those left to garrison the city, and remained 
there until October 1841, wh«'n,on the arrival 
of reinforcements, it was ordered with the 
13th light infantry to return to India under 
the command of Sir Kobort Sale, llardlv 

« 

had this bri^nide started when the Afghans 
rose in rebellion and Sale had to fight his way 
to Jellalabad, into which {'ity he threw him- 
self. In the famous defence of that city 
Mont eat h, who from his rank wiu^ second in 
command, greatly distinguished himself; of 
the romantic friendship between Douglas's 
regiment, the 35th Bengal native infantry, and 
her majesty's 13th regiment a touching inci- 
dent is related in Gleig's * Sale's Brigade in 
Afghanistan ' (p. 158 ). On 10 April 1842 the 
gallant garrison of Jellalabad was relieved bv 
General Pollock, and in the campaign whicli 
followed Monteath held command of a brigade. 
At the close of the campaign Monteath was 
promoted colonel for his gallant conduct and 
appointed an aide-de-camp to the queen on 
4 Oct. 1842. On 7 Sept. 1845 he was ap- 
pointed colonel of his old regiment, and soon 
after left India. In 1851 he succeeded to 
the estate of Douglas Support under the 
entail of the Duchess of Douglas, and took 



the name of Douglas in addition to his owi. 
He never returned to India, but was promoted 
in due course to be major-general on 20 June 
1854, lieutenant-general on 18 March 185d, 
and general on 9 Apnl 1865. Li Muck 
1865 he was made a K.C.B. in recognitioi 
of his long services during the early yean of 
the century. He died at Stonebyres in 
Lanarkshire in October 1868. 

[Times, 24 Oct. 1868; Etist India Miliuiy 
Directories; Gleig's Sale's Brigade in Af^ttua- 
Stan ; Low's Life of Sir George Pollock.] 

M. M. ^ 

DOUGLAS^ WILLIAM de, 'tht 
Hardy ' (d, 1298), the younger of two sons 
of Sir William de Douglas, sumamed * Lonf 
leg,* is first noticed on record in 12o6 u 
holding lands in Wamdon from his father, 
though then quite young and under guv- 
d ians. Another of his fat her's English manon 
was Faudon in Northumberland, in defend- 
ing which in 1267 against an attack of the 
menof Redesdale he was so severely wounded 
that, according to the terms of the complaint, 
his assailants all but cut off his head. He 
seems next to have joined the ranks of tht 
crusaders and been Knighted. About 1288 
he became lord of Douglas on his father'* 
death, which had been preceded by that of 
his elder brother Huffh. By this time he h*d 
married, some say a daughter of William de 
Keith, but others, and with better authority, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Alexander, high stew- 
ard of Scotland. She bore to him at least 
one son, who became the famous 'Good' Sir 
James Douglas, but she did not long siinnve, 
and to supply her place Douglas seized and 
carried ofl to one of his strongholds a young 
English widow, who had come to Scotland 
to see after some of her late husband's lands 
tliere, out of which she was to receive part 
of her terce. This was Eleanor de Lovain, 
daughter of ^fatthew, lord Lovain, who had 
married William de Ferrers, lord of Groby, 
Leicestershire, brother of the last Eiarl ol 
Derhy of the name of Ferrers. She was re- 
siding with a kinswoman at her manor of 
Tranent in Haddingtonshire, which Douglas 
one day stormed with an armed force, and 
took away the lady, whom he afterward? 
married. As by English custom she was a 
royal ward, this outrage roused the wrath of 
Edward I, who, claiming at this time to be 
lord paramount of Scotland, ordered the a> 
rest of Douglas and the confiscation of his 
lands. The Scottish regents, however, one 
of whom was James, high steward of Soot- 
land, the brother of Douglas's first wife, de- 
clined to obey the mandate, but the E^liah 
domains of the defiant baron were seiied. 



1 he himself fell into the Imnds of FA- 
s oflicers about a yenr nfter tUe esca- 
I, whea he waa iinpriBoued in the caatlB 
hIb. He obtained li is liberty in a, short 
m four English batons becoming his 
3&, and ultimatelv bu wns sentenced to 
of 100(., which, however, Douglas 

glaa wns among the baroDs who re- 
to acknowledge Baliol as king. On 
CAsion, when three of Baliol'a officers 
sented themselvea at the gate of Douglas 
itle 10 enforce a decree of court in a civil 
e a^inst him, be seised and threw them 

his dungeona, whence one only made 
^ escape, one dying while in durance, and 
a other being put to death. Events, how- 
BT, ultimately obliged him to give way, 
i he proceeded to court to do homage to 
' ' il, whoBB majesty was vindicated by com- 

ng the recalcitrant baron for a short 
d to prison. But Baliol was soon afler- 
i forced to abdicnie by the Scottish 
s, who, resenting the commands of Ed- 
'd that they should aerve him in his foreign 
v, entered into alliance with France and 
ified Berwick and the borders against 
'and. To Douglas was entrust^ the 
land of the casile of Berwiclc. Tliat 
1 was besieged and tjikeo by Edward 
I a most sanguinary massacrenf the iu- 
hlMtants, but tiie garrison capitulated on 
He of life and limb, and were permittJ^d 
part, all save Dougla.1, wlio was com- 
d to close ward in a tower of the castle 
1 has since been known as the Douglas 
He regained bis freedom by taking 
"i of fealty to Edward, and received 
} Scottish estates, but not his English 
I, from Edward, who bad compelled 
' to lay down their arms, Douglas, 
in hearing of Wallace's movements 
ie of Scottish independence, thoiigli 
ently without anj communication with 
ipenly declared his adoplion of the cause 
iking and capturing the castle of San- 
n Nithsdale, then held by an English 
1. One of his followers took the place 
1 wagoner who was wont to supply the 
"eon with wood, and, stopping the wagon 
ir the portcullis, gave si^al to Douglas 
d his companions, who lay tn ambush near 
The capture was effected, but the castle 
gain besieged. Douglas found means to 
y word of bis straits to Wallace, who 
idiatelv brought relief and compelled the 
h to leave llie district. Within a short 
ost considerable of the Scottish 
IS joined Wallace, and as Edward waa 

1 moving a large anny into Scotland, they 
solidated their fornes upon the water of 



Irvine in Ayrshire. Thetwo armies met there 
in the month of July 1297, but the bnrona 
submitted voluntarily to the clemency of Ed- 
ward. Douglas was at once loaded with 
irons and recommitted to prison in Berwick, 
whence he waa carried to the Tower of Lon- 
don by the English, when in a few months 
thev were obliged to evacuate the country. 
Onl2 Oct. l-m Douglas was committed to 
the Tower by an order signed hj Prince Ed- 
ward in his father's name, and he died there in 
the following year. In January li!90 EUeanor 
de Ferrers is mentioned as the widow of Sir 
William Douglaa. Besides the 'Good' Sir 
.Tames, he left two other sons: Hugh, who 
became a churchman, but afterwards suc- 
cesHled his nephew William as lord of Dou- 
glas, and Sir Archibald Dougla* fq.v,], who 
for a short time was regent of Scotland during 
the minority of Duvid H, and was fatally 
wounded at the battle of Halidon in 1333. 
The Douglas estates in Scotland were, on 
(hdoccasionof the capture of their lord, con- 
fiscated bv Edward and bestowed bv him on 
Sir Robert Clifford. 

[Fordun's Scotichronicon ; Liber do Calcbou; 
SlevoBson's Historical Dofnments; Itymer's Fee- 
di'Di; Wjntouna Crunjkil ; Chronicon Watteri 
dp Heniiugbur^b ; Riigniiin Rolls; ScaLicronica ; 
Bajbour's Bruce ; Humeof Godscroft's Housesof 
Douglas and ADgus; Fraser's Douglas Book.] 
H, P. 

DOUGLAS, StR WILLIAM, Kmight OP 
LiDDESDiLB (USOOP-ISBS), waa the eldest 
lawful son of Sir James Douglas of Lothian, 
though he has been called by many the na- 
tural son of the 'Good' Sir James. These 
two Sir James were descended from the same 
great-grandfather. The 'Go(i<i' Sir James 
wna progenitor of the Earls of Douglas nnd 
Angus ; his namesake was ancestor of the 
Douglases, earls of Morton. 

Sir William Douglas was one of the bravest 
leaders of the Scots during the minority of 
David n. In 1333 he held the reBponsihle 

SMt of keeper of Lochmaben Castle and war- 
sn of the west marclies. Hostilities had 
been renewed between England and Scot- 
land, and Douglas led a marauding force into 
Cumberland, laying waste the territory of 
Oillsland. In a retaliatory raid led by Sir 
Anthony Lucy, in which the English were 
confronted by Douglas and the forces at his 
command, the Scots were totally defeated, 
and Doufflfts, with all the chivalry of Annan- 
dale, fell into the hands of their enemies. 
For two years he waa confined in irons in the 
castle of Carlisle, and was then ransomed for 
a very considerable siun. He returned to 
Scotland, and after taking part in the de- 
liberations of the Scottish estates at Dairsie 
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in Fife, he set himself the patriotic task of 
clearing the countn- of its southern invaders. 
For the greater jMirt of seven years he lurked 
in the recesses of Jedburgh Forest and in 
other mountainous districts of the south of 
Scotland, making sudden and daring sallies 
around against all the towns and castles 
garrisoned by the English soldiery. In these, 
rfays Froissart, many iwrilous and gallant ad- 
ventures befell them, Irom which they derived 
much honour and renown. lie expelled the 
English from TeviotdaU' with the exception 
of the castle of Uoxburgli, and he was ap- 
pointed sheriff of that district and also con- 
stable of that castle, the two offices being 
always conjoined. Much of the territorv 
thus recovered and h<?ld against the English 
by Douglas had belonged to the * Good Sir 
James, lord of Douglas, whose l)rother Hugh 
was now lord of Douglas. From the latter 
Douglas received gifts of lands, and David II 
also rewarded him in VM'2 by a grant of the 
lordship of Liddesdale, which, witli its castle 
of Hermitage, he had likewise wrested from 
the English. It was from this district he 
derived the title of Knight of Liddesdale. In 
another grant a few months later the king 
acknowledges the services of Douglas to the 
crown and kingdom as both numerous and 
important. 

lie took part in the wars against Edward 
Daliol, the aspirant to the Scottish throne. 
Daliol had engaged the services of a bodv of 
fortMtni kniglits, wliich was fucounterea at 
the Horonglnnuirof Edinburgh by the regent 
Moray, wlicn 1 )(>ughis's assistance a)ntributod 
mat»'rially to tin* tinal succ«'ss. In Docomber 
W'\7 1 )oughis ac(M)m])aiiird Sir Andrew Moray 
of Hothwoll to {\w north of Seotland, when 
they slew at Kildniinnii*' tlu^ Karl of Atholl, 
Baliol's lieutenant, to whom Douglas believed 
he owed his j)rotraeted imprisonment in 
England. The Scots followed up AthoU's 
defeat by retaking many of th(? fortresses 
north of the Forth, and then laying siege to 
Edinburgh. Some English troops were des- 
patched to the relief of the garrison, but 
these were met l)y Douglas at Crichton 
Casth», and forced to return. In this fight 
he sustained a severe wound, but he was soon 
able to represent his country in some chivalric 
tournaments with the Englisli which wert; 
arranged soon afterwards. On the rt'sumj)- 
tion of hostilities his compatriots elected 
Douglas as their ambassador to the French 
court. He obtained five ships of war, and, 
returning with tliese while his countrymen 
were engaged in the siege of Perth, he sailed 
his ships up the Tay and secured the victorv. 
The remaining Scottish fortresses quickly fell 
into the hands of the Scot«, Douglas aiding 



in the capture of not a fevr, while by t 
shrewd trick of war, with but a few men, he 
himself effected the capture of the castle of 
Edinburgh. He contrived to introduce a 
number of men hidden in some casks, oth«is 
attending the cart in the disguise of seam«iL 

David II returned to Scotland from France 
in 1342. The castle of Roxburgh had been 
won from the English by Sir Alex&iMkr 
Ramsay of Dalhousie, and to reward him the 
king, probablv unaware of the possession of 
the same bv t)ouglas, bestowed the custody 
of the castfeof Roxburgh and the sheriffshio 
of Teviotdale on Ramsay. This gfave mortu 
offence to Douglas. liamsay came down to 
hold his court at Ilawick, and was met br 
Douglas on apparently friendly terms; hat 
on taking his seat on tne tribunal, and invit- 
ing Douglas to sit beside bim, Douglas drew 
his sword, wounded and seized his rival, and, 
carrying him off to his cattle of Hermitage, 
threw him into a dungeon and left him to 
starve. The king was highly incensed. But 
Douglas placed Tiimself beyond the reach rf 
the royal vengeance until his pardon had b**eB 
procured by friends, and on }x»ing restored to 
favour the grant of the offices of constaUe 
of Roxburgh Castle and sherifT of Teviot- 
dale was confinned to him. There is reason, 
however, to suppose that Douglas from this 
time wavered in liis allegiance to David. 

In 1346 Douglas accompanied the Scottish 
king in his expedition into England, which 
terminated disastrously at Durham. He was 
in ccmimand of one of the divisions of the 
army, and after the Scots had achieve<l ivr- 
tain successes he counselled them to n^tir^'. 
His advice was rejected with scorn, and he 
soon saw his countrvmen defeated and 5cat- 
tered,andhis king, with many fellow-kni^'hts 
and himself, a prisoner iu the hands of th«? 
English. For nearly six years he was de- 
tained in England, and he then, to regain 
his liberty, consented to l>ecome an agent of 
Edward III in some secret negotiations with 
the Scottish nobles for the release of their 
king. lie went to .Scotland on this mission, 
but the negotiations proved abortive, and 
Douglas returned to his prison in the Tower. 
In tlie folh^wing year Edward again offered 
him his freedom if he would sign anngreemenl 
to become his liegeman, make over Lidd»**- 
dale and his castle of Hermitage, and gran: 
free passage through his lands at all times to 
Edward's forces, to which Douglas, weary 
of his captivity, consented and returned to 
Scotland. 

During his absence the independent spirit 
of the Scots had been kept alive and fostered 
by others, among whom was William, lord 
(afterwards earl) of Douglas, the son of Sir 
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.Archibald the recent, and consequently ne- 
phew of the * Good * Sir James and of his bro- 
ther Hugh, whom he succeeded. The Lord of 
I>ouKla8 is also said to have been named after 
the Sjiight of Liddesdale. He was engaged 
in active hostilities against the English in 
the south of Scotland when the Knight of 
JLiiddesdale returned from his captivity. In 
August 1353 they met during a hunt in Et- 
tricK Forest, and the Knight of Liddesdale 
^wss slain by his kinsman, the Lord of Douglas. 
The place where he fell was named Gals- 
"wood, afterwards William's Hope, and a 
cross called William's Cross long stood on 
the spot. His body was conveyed to Lindean 
Ohurch, near Selkirk, and thence to Melrose 
Abbey, where it was buried in front of the 
^tar of St. Bridget, and the Lord of Douglas 
himself afterwards granted a mortification to 
the church for the saying of masses for the 
repose of the slain knighrs soul. What oc- 
casioned the slaughter has never been clearly 
4i8certained. One theory, for which Hume 
of Godscroft seems mainly responsible, is 
that expressed in the old ballad which he 
cites, speaking of an intrigue between the 
Sjiight of Liddesdale and the * Countess of 
Douglas.' There was, however, no Earl of 
Douglas until 1358, and consequently there 
"was no countess. A much earlier, and pro- 
bably contemporary historian , Jolin of Fordun, 
says it was in revenge for the murder of Sir 
Alexander Ramsay, and also of Sir David 
Barclay, who is said to have been killed at 
the instigation of the Knight of Liddesdale 
-while in England after the battle of Durham. 
It may, however, have been due to the re- 
sentment of the Lord of Douglas at his kins- 
man's agreement with the English king. It 
has also been suggested that tlie Lord of 
Douglas may have been provoked by his 
"kinsman givmg away to the English king j 
lands which he claimed as his own. The 
Lord of Douglas afterwards claimed and ob- j 
tained the loraship of Liddesdale. The Knight , 
of Liddesdale was also called the * Flower of 
Chivalry.* 

[Fordun's Chronicon, with Bower's Continua- 
tion ; Liber de Melros ; Reg. Honor, de Morton ; 
Hume of Godscroft's Houses of Douglas and An- 
gus : Fraser's Douglas Book.] H. P. 

DOUGLAS, WILLIAM, first Earl of 
Douglas (1327 P-1384), was younger son of 
Sir Archibald Douglas, regent of Scotland 

S. V.J, who was mortally wounded at Ilalidon 
ill in 1333. Sir Archibald was youngest 
brother of the * Good ' Sir James Douglas, the 
comrade of Bruce. William, styled Dominus 
^ Douglas (Exchequer Records, i. 396) in 
lS31y probably the son of 'Good' Sir James, 



who also lost his life at Halidon Hill, had 
succeeded his father in the Douglas estates, 
but, holding them a very short time, was 
succeeded by his uncle Hugh, lord of Douglas. 
Hugh, a canon of Glasgow, resigned the es- 
tates personally to David II at Aberdeen on 
20 May 1342, by whom they were regranted 
under an entail, on 29 May following, in 
favour of William, son and heir of the late 
Sir Archibald, and his heirs male, whom 
failing of Sir William Douglas (knight of 
Liddesdale) and his heirs male, whom failing 
to Archibald a (natural) son of * Good ' Sir 
James and his heirs male. 

The existence of William Dominus de Dou- 
glas, the legitimate son of Sir James, has been 
aoubted, and is not mentioned by Hume of 
Godscroft in his history of the family, but 
appears proved by the entry in the Exchequer 
Records, which can hardly be a mistake as 
to the name, and by the reference to him in 
Kniffhton, and the * Scala Chronica ' of Gray, 
English contemporary historians. It is, how- 
ever, singular tnat Hugh, lord of Douglas, is 
describea in the * Charter of Resignation' by 
David II as brother and heir of the late Sir 
James, omitting all reference to his nephew 
William ; but this may be accounted for by 
the supposition that William, who survived 
his fatlier only three years, never made up a 
title to the estates. Sir William of Douglas, 
the subject of the present notice, returned to 
Scotland from France, where he had been 
trained in arms, about 1348, and the Douglas 
estates being then in the hands of the English, 
he proceeded to recover them. He expelled 
the English from Douglasdale, and, aided by 
his maternal uncle, Sir David Lindsay of 
Crawford, took Roxburgh Castle from Sir 
John Copland, its Englisn governor, thereby 
restoring the forest of Ettrick t^ the Scot- 
tish allegiance. In 1361 he was one of the 
commissioners who treated for t he release of 
David II, and three years later took part in 
the treaty of Newcastle, by which the king's 
ransom was finally arranged. In the pre- 
vious year he had reduced Galloway, and 
forced Duncan Macdonell and its other chiefs 
to take the oath of allegiance to the guardians 
of Scotland. In August 1353, probably on 
his return from Galloway, he slew his god- 
father and kinsman, the Knight of Liddesdale, 
atGalswood (now William's Hope) in Ettrick 
Forest. The Knight of Liddesdale had in- 
trigued with the English king, Edward IH, 
ana this, combined perhaps with some family 
feud, but not the favour (sung of in the famous 
ballad) shown by the countess for the knight 
(for Sir William was not yet an earl), was the 
probable cause of the encounter. The charter, 
12 Feb. 1364, soon after granted by David II 
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to Sir William, includes Dougla8dale,Ijauder- Steward and the £arl of March, reUtire to 
dale, Eskdale, the forest of Selkirk, Yarrow, ' the application of the money raised for wt- 
and Tweed, the t own castle and forest of Jed- ment of the king's ransom, which these noUei 
hurgh, the harony of Buittle in Galloway, ' accused Da-vid of appropriating. Doagiis 
and Polbuthy in Moffatdale, all of which ' took up arms against the king, hut after » 
had been held by his uncle Sir James, and 1 skirmish at Inverkeithing he was defeated 
also Ijiddesdale witli its castle, the baronies at Lanark, and obliged in May 1363 to suIk 
of Kirkandrews in Dumfries, Cairns, Dnim- I mit. The difference between the king and 
lanrig. West Calder, and certain lands in the barons was renewed in the parliament of 
Aberaeenshire, with the leadership of the ; Scone in March 1364, when David proposed 
men of Roxburgh, Selkirk, Peebles, and the to nominate Lionel, duke of Clarence, his 
upper ward of Clyde, which are described as successor to the crown. Although Douglas 
lately held by his father Sir Archibald. Lid- was not present, he undoubtedly shared the 
desdale had been possessed by the Knight of opinion of his peers, who rejected the pro- 
Liddesdale, and a dispute with reference to posal that an Englishman should reign orer 
it may have been the cause of the family feud 1 Scotland ; but the statement of Bower, am- 
which led to the death of that gallant warrior plified by Hume of Godscroft, that the daia 
whose name of the * Flower of Chivalry ' had was a few years later, in the beginning of Ro- 
been tarnished by his conduct to Sir Andrew bert H's reign, put forward to the crown 
Moray, his rival for tlie office of sheriff of by Douglas for himself, through an allied 
Dumfries, whom he starved to death in the , descent n-om Domagilla, daughterof theRfd 
castle of the Hermitage. The * Clironicle ' of > Comyn, and niece of Baliol, is refuted br 
Pluscarden expressly assigns the death of his genealocfy, for his mother was Beamce, 
Moray and the desire to possess Liddesdale daughter of Sir Alexander Lindsay of Craw- 
as the joint causes of the murder of the ford, and not Domagilla (Bubxett, Prefaft* 
Knight of Liddesdale. Douglas took part in 1 1(^ Exchequer Records j iii. Ixxxviii), 
the raid on the English border, incited by ■ During the remainder of David H's reign 
the French king, and, along with Eugene de ' Douglas, though frequently absent from par- 
(jarancieres, defeated Sir Thomas Gray at the liaments and councils hela with reference t* 
skirmish of Nisbet in 1855. In January 1356 ' raising the money for the king's ransom, took 
Edward III recovered Berwick, which the part with the patriotic nobles who, by great 
Earls of Angus and March had seized the personal sacrifices, insisted that the rana^m 
previous year, but when he advanced on Lo- i should be paid, and counteracted David's in- 
thiun Douglas succeed^'d in delaying him by trigues with England bv stringent provision* 
negotiations until the Scotch had removed for the control of the king. He also oppistKi 
tlieir goods in the line of his march, so that David's im])rudent second marriage to Msr- 
his reta^mtor^' raid, wliich resulted chiefly garct Drummond of Logie; and althnuph a 
in the destruction of abbeys and cliurches, letter dated 1^(5 July 11^56 wa,^ signed by him 
got tlie name of the Burnt Candlemas. In , as wt'll as the Steward and the Earl of ilarch 
A])ril Douglas made; a six montlis' truce with consenting to the gift of Annandale to b^-r 
the Earl of Northampton, the English war- '■ stepson, John of Logie, this must havf Iht^ii 
den, and took advantage of it to visit France, a rehict^mt or nominal approval merely. In 
where ho was ])resent and narrowly escaped 1 309 he accompanied the king in an' expe- 
capture at Poictiers. After the peace con- ' dition against John of the l5es, who sub- 
eluded in consecjuence of tliat battle, Don- mitted at Inverness on lo Nov. On the 
glas was ap])ointed, along with the Earl of 1 death of David II in 1371 IXiuglas was pre- 
March, warden of the east marches, and on sent at the coronation of Ko)>ert II at Soine, 
26 Jan. 1357-8 he was created by David TI, I to whom he swore homage on 27 March, auJ 
at last released from his long captivity, Earl he also joined in the settlement of thesuf- 
of Douglas. Between 1358 and 13<U he made ' cession on the king's eldest son, John, earl of 
frequent visits to England, which were pro- Carrick, afterwards Robert III. About thi* 



bably due to his being one of the hostages 
for the king's ransom, and the negotiations 
for a more permanent peace between the two 
countries. At other times he appears to have 
been in attendance on tlio king, from whom 
he received a grant of the ollice of sheriff of 
Lanark, and possibly also of justiciar}- of Lo- 
thian, an office he certainly lield in the next 
reign. In 1363 a dispute arose between the 



time he was made justiciary south of thf 
Forth, and shortly after acquired the castlt^ 
of Tantallon and the port of North Berwifk, 
whicli had fonuerly belonged to the Earl of 
Fife. His son James, wlio succeeded him. 
was, soon after Robert's accession, betrothal 
to Isabel, the king's daughter, and the mar- 
riage followed in 1373. In the following 
year we find traces of the earVs activity in a 



king and Douglas, who was supported by the dispute with the abbey of Melrose as to the 



ronage of CurerB, in procuring tlic? rulease 
I Mercer, a mercbunC of I'vrtli taken prU 
a the coast of North umberlajK], aad 
1118 troDBactions as warden of the 
i. About 1374 he added to his already 
t pMwesgiona in the south the territory 
1 title of the Earl of Mar, through his 
Be Marguret, aieter of ThamHS, thirteenth 
^1 of Mar, to whom he had been married in 
vos hiB only wife, for the other 
to him by Hume of Oodscroft 
ftve no place in authentic records. The 
nnnteas aun'ived him, and the hypothesis of 
)r divorce is without foundation. It was 
lenly disputed in the iitigatiun for the peer- 
[BOi Mar between the Earl of Kellieand the 
_ ul of Mar (Mr. Goodeve Erskine) whether 
mtSia Earl of Dot^las took the title nf Uia in 
~" iwnrightor in thfttof Uiswife. But as no 
it of the Mar title to him is on record the 
ia that he succeeded, according to the 
n of Scotland, in right of his wife, who 
H the heir of her brother, who died fhild- 
. This inference does not aeem overcome 
fthe fact Ihst he is styled Earl of Douglas 
dMBr,iiotof Mar and Douglas, or that his 
gave the first and fourth quarters to his 
Douglas arms in preference to those of 
■r, which are placed on the less honourable 
I and third quarter.^. Although the 
T title was the most ancient, being the 
z earldom of Scotland, it was natural 
t Douglas should prefer to retain that of 
■ own family, which had been conferred on 
B first place in his deeignation 

i The closing years of the earl's life were 
^npled with border raids. In oneof these, 
iated by Froiwart, he defeated and took 
isoner Sir Thomas Musgrave, the com- 
tnder of the Enelish force at Melrose, in 
ta engagement which was the sequel of the 
e of Berwick by the Scots, who held it 
line days, when it was retaken by the 
■rk of Northumberland and Nottingham 
d Sir Thomaft Musgrave. The date of the 
' v of Berwick was, according to Wala- 
11,25 Nov. I378,which would place the 
i-i, = i' between Douglas and Musgrave 
|i the end of that or the commencement of 
A nest year. This appears the most pro- 
' ''.e account, although the Senttish histo- 
s, Wyntoun and Bower, place Muagrave's 
at in 1377, and assign the credit of it to 
S vassal of the Earl ol March, nii'l not to 
Douglas. In the spring of l-1«0 Douglas 
headed a more formidable raid into England, 
in retaliation for the invasions of the Earl of 
March's lands on the Scottish borders by 
Northumberland and Nottingham. His troops 
ftre said on this ocoasion to have numbered 



tliouBand men, and after carrying 
away great booty — as many as fortj" thousand 
cattle— from the forest of Inglewood, and 
ravaging Cumberland and ^V estmoreland, 
Douglas burnt Penrith. He was afraid, how- 
ever, to attempt the siege of the strong castle 
ofCBrIislB,andreturnedto8cotland. Though 
BuccKfsful in its immediateobject, this incur- 
sion cost the Scots more than they gained, 
by introducing the pestilence from whicli the 
English were Uieu suffering. Onl Nov. 1380 
Douglas, along with the bishops of Glasgow 
and Dunkeld, and his kinsman. Sir Archibald 
Douglas, lord of Galloway, was present at 
Berwick, where John of Gaunt met them and 
negotiated u truce to last till 30 Nov. 1381. 
The young Richard II was threatened by 
the rising of the peasants under Wat Tyler. 
John of Gaunt, who was specially aimed at 
by the insiu'genta, was soon after obliged to 
take refuge in Edinburgh, where he was hos- 

B'tttbly received and remained tillJuly 1381. 
ouglas and Sir Archibald were sent to con- 
duct him from Ayton, where he had met the 
king's son John, earl of Carrick, and pro- 
longed the truce till Candlemas 1384, to the 
Scottish capital, and perhaps took part also 
inre-escortinghim to Berwick. Between 1381 
and 1384 Douglas, now far advanced in years, 
was coQStantfv in attendance on the king, 
who, as usual "in these times, was travelling 
over his kingdom. He is ahown by various 
charters to which he was a party or a wit- 
ness to have been at Wigton in September 
L'f8l, at Edinburgh in (October, and later in 
Ayrshire, where he remained till the follow- 
ing spring. In 1383 he was at Stirling and 
Dundee, and on 18 Jan. 138J at Edinburgh. 
Almost immediately after the expiry of the 



hostilities were resumed 
of the border, and Doit^li 



both sides 
,-ed a special 

from the king for the reduction 
of Teviotdale, where many of the itibabitanta 
stillrefuaed to accept the Scottish allegiance, 
Hissatisfactory execution of this commission 
wns the last act of his life, and in May 1384 
he died of fever at Douglas, and was Buried 
at Melrose. Besides his successor, James, he 
left a daughter Isabella, who succeeded after 
her brother's death to the imentailed lands of 
Douglasand the title and lauds of Mar. This 
htdy married, first, Malcolm Drummond, bro- 
ther of Annabella, the wife of Robert III, and, 
second, Alexander, son nf Alexander Stewart, 
earl of Bucban. He had also two illegiti- 
mftte children, George, afterwards first earl 
of Angus, of the line of Douglas [qi7-]' ^J 
Margaret Stewart, sister and heir of Thomas, 
third earl of Angus, and wife of Thomas, thir- 
teenth earl of Mar, and Margaret, who mar- 
ried Thomas Johnson, from whom probably 



1 
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sprang the family of Douglas of Bonjedward , fitted out to retaliate certain raids by tbe 
in Roxburgh. Irish upon the coast of Galloway. Embufc- 



[Tbe History of the Houses of Douglas and 
Angus, by Master David Humo of Godscroft, 



ing in a small flotilla with five hundred bni 
he sailed for the Irish coast , and attacked 



London, 1644, requires to be corrected by the Carlin^ord. The inhabitants ofl^ered alii^ 
more authentic records printed in Sir W. Fraser's sum ot money to obtain immunity. DougUi 
family history, The Douglas IJook, 1887, and by ' consented, and a time was fixed for payment, 
the Exchequer Keconls edited by Mr. George The townsmen, however, had only wishtdto 
Burnett, Lyon King-of-armH. The English Chro- gain time, and immediately desjmtched a mtf- 
nioles— Knighton, Scala Chronica, and Walsing- senger to Dundalk for their Engliz?h alliei. 
bam— the Scottish of Bower, the Continuator of Unsuspicious of treachery Doufhis had onh 
Fordun, and the Book of Pluscar^len and the i^^^^ ^^.^ hundred men, and half of the«^ 
trench Chronicle ot Proissart, st.ould also bo ^^^ ^^^ sei)arated from him in a fongiw 
referred to.l JE. M. expedition under his Ueutenant, Sir Kobfrt 

DOUGLAS, Sir WILLIAM, Lord of Stewart of Durrisdeer. He himself remained 
N1TH8DALB (d. 1.392 ?), was the illegitimate 1 before the town. At nightfall eight hundml 
sonof Archibald, third eurl of Douglas [q.v.j, horsemen left Dundalk, and, meeting with 
himself the illegitimate son of the 'Good' Sir the inhabitants of Carliiig^ford, fell simol- 
James. For comeliness and bravery he was a • taneously upon the two companies of tlie 
worthy descendant of such ancestors, and the Scots, with whom, however, the victory re- 
historians of the period describe him as in- mained. Douglas thereupon took the town, 
heriting several of the ])er8onal features of and gave it to the flames, beating- down the 
his grandfather, being large-boned, of great castle; and, lading with his 8]>oils fifteen Irish 
strength, tall and erect, bearing himself with . vessels which he found harbouring there, Mt 
a majestic mien, yet courteous and affable, sail and returned to Scotland. On the war 
and in company even hearty and merry. lie home they attacked and plundered the Isle of 
inherited the swarthy complexion of the Man. 

* Good * Sir James, and w^as also called the AN'hen Douglas reached Lochryan in Gsl- 
Black Douglas. lie was an active warrior loway, he learned that his father and the 
against the English. In l;S85, while still a Earl of Fife and Menteith had just led an 
youth, he accompanied his father in a raid expedition over the western marches into 
into Cumberland, and took part in the siege England, and he immediately joined them 
of Carlisle. Making an incursion on his own with all his available forces. In connection 
account, aco()in])ani(Ml })y a f»*w ])ersonal fol- with the same cam])aign James, second earl 
lowers, he burntHl t lie suburbs of tli»» town, of Douglaj*, liadsiniultaneou!«ly ».»ntered Kng- 
Whiltj standing on a slfiider plank bridge land by the eastern marches, and, nu'etimr 
he wuH attack<^d by thrre knights, rwtkoned with Percy on the field of Otterbum (l.*i8^[, 
among the bravest in the citadel ; he killed was slain. The western portion <>f the Soot- 
t he foremost, and wilhhisclubfelle<ltheother tish troops at once returned, 
two. lie then put theenemy tofiight and drew Peace with England wa.s shortly aft erwarvL* 
oil' his men in safety. On another ocxtasion, secured, and Douglas went abroad in 8»»arch 
m open field, witli but eight hundred men, he of adventure. lie was receive<l with great 
overcame an opi>osing host of three thousand, honour at Spruce or Danzig in Prussia, 
leaving two hundred of the enemy dead on 1 where Thomas, duke of Gloucester, was pre- 
the plain, and carrying five hundnjd ofi* as ' paringtofight against the Lithuanians (1391). 
prisoners. I A fk»et of two hundred and forty ships was 

Robert n was so pleased with the knightly ' fitted out for an expedition, the command 
bearing of young Douglas that in 1387 he of which Douglas is said to have accepted, 
gave him in marriage his daughter Egidia, a 1 Before leaving »Scotland l>ouglas scvms to 
princess whose beauty and wit were so re- have received a challenge fn)m Thomas de 
nowned that the king of France wished to Cliflbrd, tenth lord Cliflbrd [q. v.], to do 
make her his queen, and despatched a painter wager by battle for some disputtnl lands, 
to the Scottish court to procure her portrait | Clillbrd obtained a safe-conduct tliroughEniT" 
secretly. Hut in the meantime she was be- land for Douglas, but nothing is known as to 
8tow*ed on Douglas, and with her the lordship , the result of the duel, or even whether it was 
of Nithsdale. He also received from his royal , fought. It is said to have taken place in 
father-in-law an annual pension of 300/., and | ISiK). From the Scottish Exchequer Rolls it 
his own father gavt» him the barony of Her- is evident Douglas was alive in 1392, after 
bertshire, near Stirling. which there is no further trace of him. By 

In 1388 he was entrusted with the com- Princess Egidia he left a daughter of the same 
mand of a maritime expedition, which was | name, who married Henry, earl of Orkner, 
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andwasassociatedwithhim in the foundation ! the third earl is designated Earl of Angus, 
of Roslin Chapel near Edinburgh. He also ' lord of Liddesdale and Jedward Forest. 
left a son, who succeeded him as Sir William The occasion of its being granted is a sign, 
Douglas of Nithsdale, but who disappears as Hume of Godscroft notes, that there was 
from record after 1408, while his sister lived abeady rivalry between the Earls of Angus 
at least thirty years later. and their kinsmen, the Earls of Douglas. 

[Fordun a Goodall ; Wyntoun's Cronykil ; [Pordun's Chronicle ; the family histories of 
Exchequer RoUs of Scotland; Hume of Gods- Hume of Godscroft and Sir W.Fraser.l M. M. 
crofts Houses of Douglas and Ang^s; rrasers 

Douglas Book.] H. P. , ^q^q^^ WILLIAM, sixth Eakl of 

DOUGLAS^ WILLIAM, second Eakl of Douglas and third Dckb of Touraisb 
Angus (1398.^-1437), was the elder son of (142S P-1440), was eldest son of Archibald, 
George, first earl [q. v.], and Mary Stuart, ' hfthearl[q.v.j,andEuphemiaGraham,daugh- 
daughter of Robert III, and succeeded to the ter of Sir Patrick Graham and Euphemia, 
earldom on his father*s death of the plague in countess of Stratheam, the granddaughter of 
England, where he had remained as a prisoner Robert n. If his father^s marriage took 
after his capture at Homildon in 140z. The place, as is most probable, in 1424, he can 
exact date of his accession to the earldom has only have been a youth in his sixteenth year 
not been ascertained. In 1410 he was be- when he succeeded his father on 26 June 
trothed to his future wife, Margaret, daughter 1439, but the * Short Chronicle of the Reign 
of Sir W. Hay ofYester, but the marriage does of James II * calls him eighteen years of age 
not seem to Imve taken place till 1425, when a when he was put to death at Edinburgh m 
dispensation was obtained from the pope. He ! 1440. His execution with its tragic circum- 
'was named as one of the hostages to the Eng- I stances is all that has been recorded of his 
lish king when James I was allowed to re- , short life, but historians, forced to seek some 
turn from his captivity in 1424, but he does j explanation for it, have amplified the narra- 
not appear in the final list, and when James tive in a manner which may have some foun- 
came to Durham he met and accompanied dation, but is not consistent with his ex- 
him to Scotland, and received the honour of treme youth. He is said to have held courts 
knighthood He is said to have been one of of his vassals, almost parliaments, at which 
the nobles arrested along with Albany and ; he imitated royalty and even dubbed knights, 
his sons in 1426, but if so he was at once A claim to the crown itself, through the 
released, for he sat on the assize at Albany's ; descent of the Douglases from the sister of 
trial. He took part in the king's highland ; tlie Red Comyn, a daughter of Baliol's sister, 
expedition, and had Alexander, the Lord : who married Archibald, the brother of the 
of the Isles, committed to his custody at * Good ' Sir James [q. v.], and the alleged 
Tantallon in 1429. In 1430 he was sent illegitimacy of Robert III and the other de- 
on an embassy to England, and three years scendantsof the second marriage of Robert II 
after he was appointed warden of the middle , with Elizabeth More, is suggested as the 
marches. cause of this ostentation, ftut the actual 

AVhen Henry Percy threatened to invade possessions and power of the Douglas family 
Scotland in 1436, Angus was sent to o[>po8e seem sufficient to account for the jealousy 
him, and defeated an English force under Sir of its youthful head entertained by the new 
John Ogle at Piperden on 10 Sept. He 
died in 1437, leaving a son, James, tnird earl 
of Angus, who held the title till 1452, when 
he died and was succeeded by his uncle, 
George, fourth earl of Angus and Ix)rd of 

Douglas [q. v.] He had married Joanna, a | puppet. In his name an invitation is said 
daughter of James I, but they had no chil- to have been sent to the earl and his brother 
dren, and on his death she married James, David to visit the king in Edinburgh in No- 
earl of Morton. The only event recorded of vember 1440. They came, and were enter- 
this earl is the submission to him of Robert tained at the royal table, from which they 
Fleming of Cumbernauld, a follower of the j were treacherously hurried to their doom. 
Earls of Douglas, who had burnt the com | which took place oy beheading in the castle 
on his lands of North Berwick, and in order yard of Edinburgh on 24 Nov. Three days 
to avoid retaliation entered into a bond for afterMalcolmFlemingof Cumbernauld, their 
two thousand merks to surrender himself at chief adherent, shared the same fate. The 
Tantallon or the Hermitage on eight days' bull's head served at the royal banquet, first 
warning. In this bond, dated 24 Sept. 1444, mentioned by Boece and Pitscottie, and the 



and ambitious candidates for the rule of the 
kingdom, Sir William Crichtou, governor of 
Edinburgh, and Sir Alexander Livingstone, 

Governor of Stirling Castle, in whose hands 
ames II, then only a boy of six, was a mere 
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popular verse preserved by Hume of Gods- cipal estates of the family. In 1445 the castle 

croft — of Edinburgh, still held by Sir Willism 

Edinburgh Castle, Tower, and Town, Crichton, after a stout defence of eleven weekt, 

God grant thou sink for sin, capitulated to Douglas on terms which per- 

And that even for the black dinner mitted Crichton to recover or retain the mee 

Earl Douglas got therein— of chancellor. But Douglas, who exercised 

are embellishments too romantic to be im- the power, and perhaps received the title of 

plicitly credited, yet resting on a tradition lieutenant-genend of the kingdom, mui- 

which cannot be altogether rejected from tamed h« ascendency in the r^al councik 

history. The chief autSors of the execution l"}^ ^%."' v " *^ °^ the English, wIk. 

were Crichton, who had become chancel- had burnt DunW and DWhes, by a raii 

lor ; Sir Alexander Livingstone, at this time l'!""?^ 7'*J> »?« ^^arls of Orkney, Angus, and 

rec<^nciled to his rival: and (it has been his brother Hugh, earl of Ormonde, in whiei 

conjectured ) their kinsman, James Douglas, Abiwick was burnt on 3 June, and on 18 July, 

earl of Avondale, called the 'Gross,' who 7^«°,^<' "^"^^^ *''w''tL'-u "J^.f 



at least profited by their death and sue- forty thousand men Warkworth shared the 

ceeded to the earldom of Douglas. The Gal- f"« f«*«V n \t*®*''%"T"l'^ ?!!''* ^"^ 

loway estates of the family passed to the !? ?^17 "^p?'*,*''''^' j'*'"'*^.*^ beennego- 

sister of the murdered earl,Ynnandale and *'«*?<* ?y ?"'''*;!'° J"! *^* Bishop of Dnn- 



the March estates reverted to the crown of keld who brought the bndeto ScotLind,j« 

Scotland, and the claim to the duchy of celebrated. This marriage led Xo the fang 

Touraine granted only to heirs male, was assuming alargepersonal share in the gov«ij- 

abandoned Thus without an absolute for- «".«"*• """^ '*« «"?* effect was the downfcll 

feiture the great inheritance of the Douglases "f, '•>« POffft'l ^mily of the Livingstones, 

was for a time dispersed, and their i^wer, ^^'^ "^f. memters were separately ar- 

I'lij X \. £ \' J rested and lorleited m the parbament held 

which had ffrown too CTeat for any subject, »^»^ '•"^ ^ ^ * t^j- u*^ il iX t 

11^ ^ -^ •' ' by James in person at Edinburgh on 19 Jan. 

was ro e . 1449. Their head, Sir Alexander Living- 

[The continuation of the Scotichronicon by g^one, lord Callendar, escaped with his life, 

Bower and a Short Chronicle of the Reign ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^nd heir, James, and his couan 

of James 11. commonly called the Auchinleck j^^^j^ of Linlithgow the controller, were be- 

Chron.cle. are the only original authorities ; the ^ ^^^ ArchiUld of Dundas, one of their 

fuller narrative of Boece 8 History of Scotland has ,, *. u u ♦ • 4.u * r -rt 2 

been followed, though in parts doubted by subse- f^hererits, held out in the tower of Dundas, 

quent historians, including the family historians, ^^^ f^^^ » .^'^^^ ^^ ^^"^^ months surren- 

dered, when it was demolished, and the spoil 

divided between the king, theEarl of Douglas, 
and Sir William and Sir George Crichton. 
This division proves that Douglas and Crich- 
ton still retained their power and acted to- 
gether in the overthrow of the Livingstones. 
The earl also received a considerable part of 
, the forfeited estates of the Livingstones; the 

the favour of his young sovereign, James II, fine payable to the king on the marriage of 
who regarded him asmore his equal in age and his wife was remitted; Strathavon erect*^ 
rank than Sir William Crichton, the chancel- into a burgh of barony in his favour, and 
lor, who wished to govern both the king and ; other rewards given him. A new charter 
kingdom. On 25 Aug. 1448 Douglas by the was issued in the parliament of 1449 of the 



Hume of Godscroft and Sir W. Fraser in The 
Douglas Book.] 2E. M. 

DOUGLAS, WILLIAM, tighth Earl of 
Douglas (14:^5 •'-1452), was son of James 
* the Gross,' seventh carl, to whom he suc- 
ceeded in 1443, and lieatrix Sinclair, daughter 
of Henry, earl of Orkney. He early gained 



king's command, the king's council and house- 
hola being with him, took Barn ton, near 
Edinburgh, a castle held for Crichton by his 



Douglas estates to him and his heirs male, 
whom failing, his heirs general. 

In November 1450 Douglas, who had pro- 



cousin, Andrew Crichton. In November, at cured a safe-conduct for three years from the 
a general council in Stirling, Sir William English king, went to Rome, attended by a 
Crichton,hisbrotlier,and their chief followers ' great retinue. Of these are specially men- 
were forfeited, and Crichton deposed from tioned by Pit scot tie the * Lords of Hamilton, 
his office. In revenge they harried the lands Graham, Saltoun, Seat on, and Oliphant.and 
of Douglas, burnt his castles of Abercom, of meaner estate, such as Calder, Urquhart, 
Strabrook, and Black-ness, and took five other ! Campbell, Forrester, Lauder, also knights and 
of his strongholds. A papal dispensation in gentlemen.' So large and dignified a com- 
the following year, 24 July 1444, allowed pany and the lavish expenditure of Douglas 
Douglas to marry his cousin, the Fair Maid attracted the admiration and envy of his 
of Galloway, and so to unite the two prin- countrymen, and the unwonted spectAcle of 




li Scottish noble made ev^n eotiii- IJUle 

in Rnino. Tli'^ eelebralioD of the jubilee 

IS the oalensiblp objeet of hia joumej, but 

.-_. L'-L v:^ safe-conduct extended 

the apinion that the 

Pllstions between him ond tlie king had al- 

tdy become slrnined. Boece, followed by 

' :ottie and other historians, expresBly ac- 

s Doicglae of gteat oppresaion, and the 

jatpsin trie theftB and robberies of 

ale vassals. Id thebordur-country 

e like a prince than a subject, an 

tut the people doubted whether tbey should 

fU themselves the king's or Douglas's men. 

I Douglas, who was accompanied to Rome 

■ ■» brotier and heir, James, left ns bia 

r representative in Scotland hia 

pest bnitber John, lord Bolveny, He 



cepted from the former charters .were restored. 
Bill the peace between the sovereign and bis 
loo powerful subject was hollow. 
The earl andCrichton, if we can credit PitB- 



cottie's rambling narrative, plotted against 
each other's lives, and though both escaped 
their enmity was deadly. Douglas's brotlier 



the 






.e of Douglas was celebrated throi^h 
ices of his predecessors, the Dukes of 
Bjin the French wars. On his return 
uid in February 1461 he was met by 
■~ "wit-arms, who attended him during 
His alisence gave an opportunity 
B king, moved by the Crichtons and 
r nobles hostile to the Douglases, and an 
!mpt was made to curb their power. The 
' f (Jrkney was «ent to Galloway and 
collect the king's renW and 
^ the disoTders of these turbulent parts 
le kingdom. Lord Bnlveuy was specially 
rdered to answer thecomplainlsmadeugiiinst 
'~ iMlf. Theking's commands being treated 
h cont«mpt, he went in person to Gallo- 
T, and according lo Pitflcottie garrisoned 
^hmaben with royal troops, and cast down 
the castle of Douglas; but the more trust- 
worthy manuscript of Ijiw restricts the king's 
»cti'jn to the overthrow of the minor strong- 
hold of DiiuglftsCraginEttrickForest shortly 
after the earl's return in April. Thecaslleof 
Douglas was certainly not destroyed, for it 
was still standing in 1452. Boon aAer bis re- 
turn he made bis submission to the king, and 



o treat with English commissioners 
J violations of the truce. A series 
rcharters granted during or shortly after 
tne parliament which met in Edinburgh on 
SS June 1451, when the earl was present, 
restored to him bis estates, and remitted all 
penalties or forfeiture under which he lay; 
But the earldom of Wigton, including the 
lands west of the water of Ore, wereeicepted. 
' All god Scotiis men," says the chronicle of 
Juuee's reign, 'warrycbt biyth of this ac- 
cordatice.' Fourmonibs later, in October, at 
m parliament held in Stirling, the earldoms 
of Wiglon and Stcwarton, Ayrshire, also ex- 



James bad gone to England i 
with a treasonable intrigue. A atill more 
formidable bond was made or renewed be- 
tween him and the great earls of the north, 
Crawford, linns, and bis brother Moray, for 
mutual defence against all enemies, not ex- 
cejiting the king. The occasions for the final 
rupture between Douglas and James are de- 
tailed by more than one historian. The lands 
of Sir John Herries were ravaged and Sir John 
hanged by the earl in defiance of the king. 
McLellan, the tutor of Bomby, one of the 
earl's Galloway vassals, having taken the 
king's side, was imprisoned, and when his kins- 
man, Sir Patrick Gray, was sent to demand 
bia release the earl, while entertaining Sir 
Patrick at dinner, caused McLellan to be 
beheaded, and then showing the corpse told 
Sir Patrick, ' Tou are come a little too late ; 
vonder is your sister's son lying, but he wants 
hia head. Take his body and do with it what 
you will,' on which Sir Patrick rode off, vow- 
ing vengeance, saving his own life only by 
his horse^s speed. Sucn brutal incidents were 
common at this time. They stain the record 
of the Douglases moi« frequently than that of 
other famiBes, because they were so long the 
moat conspicuous nobles, and by turns the 
actors or the victims of such tragedies. Few- 
things are more astonishing than the sudden- 
ness of the alternations. It ia due in part to 
the fragmentary character of the Scottish an- 
nals, which often leave; causes unexplained, 
and also to the rapid revolution of the wheel 
offortune in Scotland at this period. Douglas, 
within a few months after the murder of 
Mcl^ellan, came with a few attendants, under 
a aafe-conduct signed by James, and all the 
lords with him, to the castle of Stirling on the 
Monday before Eastern's Eve, 31 Feb. 1452. 
He wasreceivedwithapparentbospitalityand 
bidden to dine and sup with the Jting on the 
following day. After supper, ' at seven hours,' 
the king, being in the inner chamber of the 
castle lodgings, charged tUc earl to break the 
bond he hod made with the Earl of Crawford. 
On bis refusal James, according to the graphi 
narrativeof thechronicle.said; '" Fills traito: , 
sen you will nocht I sail," and start sodanly 
till him with ane knyfe and strake him at the 
colar and down in the body, and thai eayd 
that Patrick Gray strak out his humeBR and 
synthegenlilmen that war with the king strak 
him ilk ane u strak or twa with knyffis. And 
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thai ar the names that war with the king 
that strak him, for he had xxvi woundis. In 
the first Schir Alexander Boyd, the Lord 
Dundee, Schir William of Crichton, Schir 
Symond of Glendonwyn, and Lord Gray, etc' 
A month afti»r, on St. Patrick's day in Lent, 
his brother, James Douglas, Lord Ormonde, 
Lord Hamilton, and a small band of followers, 
came to Stirling and denounced the king for 
the foul slaughter of the earl, dragging the 
letter of safeguard through the streets. The 
king had bv this time passed to Perth in 
pursuit of the Plarl of Crawford. 

A subsequent act of the three estates, who, 
it is specially noted, met in separate houses 
without the presence of the king, solemnly 
declared that no safe-conduct had heen given. 
But the concurrence of the chronicles of the 
time to the contrary , combined with the impro- 
bability that without it Douglas would have 
put himself in the king's hands, outweighs 
this declaration, and place it to the long list 
of state documents which are lying instru- 
ments vainly devised to falsify history. Even 
with a safe-conduct it is difficult to under- 
stand how Douglas, conscious of the murders 
and other lawless acts for which he might be 
summoned to give account, and the treason- 
able practices to which he was a party, ven- 
tured to meet the king at Stirling. We are 
tempted to conjecture that his coming was 
not altogether a voluntary act, but it is re- 
presented as such bvthe only authorities we 
Iiavo. Apart from the treachery and violence 
of his death and the degradation of a king 
acting as his own execut ioner, modern writers 
concur in thinking that the destruction of 
the Douglas power was necessary to the safety 
of the Stuart dynasty and the good order of 
the realm, and that it could scarcelv have 
been accomplished without the sacrifice of its 
representative. Hume of Godscroft, the 
family historian, attributes the death of the 
earl to Sir AVilliam Crichton — 

By Crichton and my king too soon I die, 
lie gave the blow Crichton the plot did lay. 

The earl was only twenty-seven at the date 
of his death and the king five years younger. 
The friendship of their boyhood adds to the 
horror of the tragedy. The character of 
Douglas, according to Hume of Godscroft, 
* resembled more his grandfather and cousins 
put to death in Edinburgh Castle than his 
lather 8, for he endeavoured by all means to 
augment the grandeur of his house by bonds, 
friendships, and dependencies, retaining, re- 
newing, and increasing them.' This fatal 
ambition caused his untimely end, and again 
pursued by his brother and successor brought 
about the ruin of the house of Douglas. 



[Besides the family historiajis, Hume of Gods- 
croft and Sir W. Eraser, the Short Chronicle of (ha 
Reign of James U, called the Asloam or Auehinleek 
MS., and the Law MS. in the library of the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh are the best contemponrt 
soorcos. Boece or bis continuators. Major and 
Pitscottie, are the chief aathorities of a httle 
later date, and always hostile to the DongUstf. 
Of modern writers Pinkerton and Tytler are the 
fullest. Burnett's prefaces to the Exchequer 
Rolls are also valoable.] M, H. 

DOUGLAS, WEL.LIAM, ninth Eabl of 
Angus (1 6^33-1591), eldest son of Archi- 
bald Douglas of Glenbervie and Lady Agnes 
Keith, daughter of William, second earl 3la- 
rischal, was born in 1533. His patenul 
grandfather was William I>ouglas of Braid- 
wood and Glenbervie, second son of Archi- 
bald, fifth earl of Angus (* Bell-t he-Cat'), and 
on the failure of the heirs male of the eldest 
son of that earl in the death of Archibald, 
eighth earl of Angus, William Douglas of 
Glenbervie succeeded, in right of entails made 
by Archibald, sixth earl of Angus, in 1547, a8 
nmth earl. James VI, who as grandson of 
Lady Margaret Douglas, the daughter of the 
sixth earl, was heir of line, instituted legal 
proceedings for the reduction of these entails 
as being expressly violations of the law of 
God, the law of man, and the law of nature. 
The court of session repelled the king's claim, 
but James had other weapons, and the laiid 
of Glenbervie judged it most prudent to 
I accept a proffered renunciation 01 the n^val 
I claim at the king's own price, thirty-fave 
thousand merks, and the loss of his lands of 
15midwood. 

While laird of Glenbervie, Douglas at- 
I tained to some repute as a soldier at the 
battle of Corrichie in 1562, where he sided 
1 with Queen Mary against the Earl of Huntly. 
On later occasions he also fouffbt against 
I Huntly. He was chancellor of the assiw 
which convicted Francis, earl of Bothwelli 
' for whose incarceration he lent his castle of 
' Tantallon, at the king's request. As a pnry 
councillor he was required to reside in Edin- 
, burgh for the government of the country every 
alternate fifteen days during the absence of 
James VI when he went to bring over his 
Danish bride, and on their arrival he took 
part in the coronation ceremonial. He died 
at Glenber\'ie on 1 July 1591, in the fifty- 
ninth year of his age, and was buried m 
the Douglas aisle at the parish church of 
Glenbervie. His countess, Egidia, daughter 
of Robert Grahame of Morphie, whom he 
married in 1552, erected a monument to 
him and herself there. They had a family of 
nine sons and four daughters, and three of 
the younger sons originated the families of 
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Douglas of Glenbervie, of Bridgeford, and 
of Barras. 

[Fraser's Douglas Book; Histories of Knox, 
Calderwood, and Hume of Godscrofb ; Register 
of the Privy Council of Scotland.] H. P. 

DOUGLAS, Sib WILLIAM, of Loch- 
leyen, sixth or seventh Earl of Mobton (d. 
1606), was descended from Sir William Dou- 

5 las of Lugton, who ivas the third son of Sir 
ohn Douglas of Dalkeith, ancestor of the 
first Earl oi Morton, and who received a grant 
of the castle of Lochleven from Robert II. 
He was the eldest son of Sir Robert Douglas 
of Lochleven by Margaret, daughter of John, 
fourth lord Ersnine, who had previously been 
mistress to James V ; and was thus closely 
related to three nobles, each of whom in turn 
held the office of regent, Moray being his half- 
brother. Mar his uncle, and Morton of such 
near kinship that he made him his second 
prospective heir. He succeeded to the estate 
of Lochleven on the death of his father at 
the battle of Pinkie in 1547. When Queen 
Mary, after her marriage to Damley, required 
James, earl of Morton, to give surety that 
he would give up Tantallon Castle, she abo 
charged Douglas on 7 Nov. to deliver up the 
fortalice of Lochleven (Heg. Priiy Counc. 
Scotl. i. 390-1 ), but having pleaded that he 
was * extremely sick,' he was allowed to keep 
it on condition that he should be prepared to 
deliver it up * with all the munition and ar- 
tillerie ' (which had been placed in it by Mo- 
ray) on twenty-four hours warning (ib. 396). 
He had, however, sufficiently recovered to be 
present at the murder of Kizzio in the fol- 
lowing March, and was denounced as one of 
the murderers (iZ». 437). He joined the con- 
federacy of the lords at Stirling for the pro- 
tection of the young prince and the avenging 
of Darnley*s murder ; and after Mary's sur- 
render at Carberry Hill, his fortalice, owing 
to its isolated situation and his own near 
relationship both to Morav and Mar, was se- 
lected to be her prison, lie received a war- 
rant on 16 June for her commitment, and 
in answer to his supplication parliament in 
December passed an act showing that he 
had acted in obedience to the warrant (Acts 
Pari. Scotl. iii. 28). It was from no want of 
viffilance on the part of him or his mother 
(wno was also the mother of Moray) that 
the queen, by the assistance of his younger 
brotner, made her clever escape; and no 
charge of carelessness or collusion was ever 
made against him. At the battle of Lang- 
side he held a command in the rear guard, 
and at a crisis in the battle showed great 
presence of mind and activity in bringing re- 
inforcements to the right wing (Melville, 



MemoirSy 202). He also accompanied Moray 
and Morton when they went to York to ac- 
cuse the queen (tb. 205). When the Earl of 
Northumberland, in violation of the customs 
of the country * to succour banished men,' 
and in opposition to the strong protests of 
Morton, who accounted it a * great shame and 
reproach* (Hunsdon to Cecil, 11 Jan. 1570- 
15/ 1, quoted in Fboitdb, ix. 170), was taken 
prisoner at Elizabeth's request by the regent 
Moray in Liddesdale, Moray, unable to find 
a place of security for him south of the 
Forth, delivered him personally on 2 Jan. to 
his kinsman, Douglas, to be kept in Loch- 
leven (CA.LDBBW00D, ii. 510). In April 1572, 
Douglas agreed to deliver him to Elizabeth 
on receipt of 2,000/., the same sum which 
had been offi?red him by the countess to 
set him at liberty (see various letters, Cal. 
State Papers, Scotch Ser. i. 345-52). By a 
confusion between the two earls of Morton 
this infamous transaction is not unfrequently 
referred to as a shameful example of the cu- 
pidity of James, fourth earl, but in fact he 
was so far from beingf concerned in it that it 
was probably at his instance that the regent 
Mar threw obstacles in the way and endea- 
voured to stipidat« that Northumberland's 
life should be saved. The difficulty had been 
created by the regent Moray, who, shortly 
after delivering Northumberland to Douglas, 
was assassinated at Linlithgow. On the occur- 
rence of the tragedy Douglas and his brother 
Robert , as the nearest kin of the regent, craved 
summary execution against the murderer 
(CA.LDERW00D, ii. 526), and when in 1575 it 
was reported that the assassin Hamilton of 
Bothwellhaugh was to be brought home by 
the lord of Arbroath, Douglas assembled a 
forc« of twelve hundred men and vowed to 
have vengeance on both. 

During the fourth Earl of Morton's regency, 
Douglas gradually won a large share of his 
friendship, and latterly, as may be seen from 
the letters in * B.^^. Honor, de Morton,' was 
specially confided in. It was to Lochleven 
that Morton retired wlien he demitted the 
regency in 1578, and after the Earl of Mar on 
behalf of Morton seized Stirling Castle, Dou- 
glas joined him, and entered into communica- 
tion with Morton to arrange for his return to 
power. After the apprehension of Morton on 
the charge of being concerned in Damley's 
murder, Douglas, with other relatives, was 
on 14 March 1581 summoned to appear before 
the council 'to answer to sic thingis as salbe 
inquirit of them ' {Beg. Privy Counc. Scotl. iii. 
365), and on the 30tli he found two sureties 
in 10,000/. for his entry 'into ward beyond 
the water of Cromartie ^ by the 8th of the fol- 
lowing April, and his good behaviour in the 
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meantime (ib. 368). The Douglas of Loch- [Registrum Honoris de Morton (Bannatynt 
levenwho took part in the* raid of Ruth ven' Club);. Hist. MSS. Comni. 2nd and 3rd BepL 
on 2-2 Auff. 1582 for the deliverance of James ^g- ^'"^y Counc. Scotl. vols, ii-vi.; State Papes. 




6ften stated ; but the father on 30 Aug. signed ^j^'^^jr"'":"?: " "" '-°^n " .?«»2f / 

the bond of the confederates to remlin with S« \ff h^'^^?^!!^ (W°rl'' "• ^S^ 
^1. 1 . J ^ * 1 f 4.1. * JJouglas ana nis mother atnare m Sir nalt« 

the king, and to take measures for the esta- g^ott's Abbot.! T F H. 

blishment of the * true religion and reforma- '■* 

tion of justice ' {ih. 645). After the counter- DOUGLAS, WILLL\M, tenth Earl or 
revolution at St. Andrews 24 June 1583, he Angus (1554-1611), eldest son of William, 
was sent to the castle of Inverness, but on ninth earl [q. v.J, was bom in 1554. He 
2 Dec. was * released from the horn ' (Jleg. studied at the university of St. Andrews, 
Privy Counc. Scotl. iii. 613), on condition that served for a few years unier his kinsman, the 
he found caution in 20,000/., which he did on | regent Morton, and then made a short stay at 
8 Dec, to depart forth of Scotland, England, | the French court. He imbibed there the p'rin- 
and Ireland within thirty days (i^. 615). He ^ ciplesofthellomish faith, on account of which, 
and the other principal conspirators went to on his return to Scotland, he was disinherited 
France, where they organised a plot which | by his father and placed under surveillance 
resulted in the capture of Stirling Castle on . by the crown authorities. Before the death 
31 Oct. 1585 and the overthrow of Arran. ; of his father, however, the influence of hi* 
On 14 July 1587 he was appointed one of mother procured the paternal pardon and re- 
the commissioners for the executing of the instatement in his birthright ; but as at the 
acts against the Jesuits (ib. iv. 463). On the time of his father's death he w^as a prisoner, 
death in 1588 of Archibald, eighth earl of he had to obtain special permission from the 
Angus, who had succeeded to the title of Earl . king to go home and bury his father, as well 
of Slorton when Lord Maxwell's title was as for the necessary steps connected with his 
revoked in 1585 {ib. iii. 734), Douglas, inac- ' succession. 

cordance with the will of the regent Morton, | In 1592 the earl of Angus was employed 
succeeded to the earldom of Morton. Lord as the king's lieutenant in the north of Scot- 
Maxwell's title was, however, revived in 1 592, land, chiefly for the purpose of composing the 
so that for a time there were two earls of I feudbetweentheEarlsof At boll and Hunt ly. 
Morton (ib. iv. 767). On 12 July it was Angus succeeded in his mission and obtained 
declared that the revival of the title in the , the thanks of the king. Soon afterwards the 
person of Lord Maxwell should not prejudice popish conspiracy known as the * Spanish 
Douglas ( ///. 76S ). but tli»' arran^rement could Blanks ' was discovered, in which he was im- 
scarct'ly be regarded as satisl'actorv by either, plicated. He was immediately incarcerat*^! 
andon 2 Feb. loO.'Uliey came to blows inthe in the castle of Edinburgh. Ilis countess, 
church of Edinburgh on the (luestion of pre- Elizabeth, »*ldest daughter of Laurence, lord 
ced»'ncy, and had to bo parted by the provost. | Oliphant, whom he married in 15S.5,convfVt?d 




After the marriage of the king, Douglas, as j and others of the conspirators were still at 
one of the leaders of the presbyterian party, | large. His warder appears to have been privy 
exercised considerable influence at court. In ! to the escape, and for his complicitv was taken 
September 1594 he was appointed the king's ' and hanged two years later, 
lieutenant in the south. He died 27 Sept. i The trial of the three earls proceedt»d in 
1G06. By his marriage to Lady Agnes Lesly, ' their absence, when James tooK their part 
eldest daughter of George, fourth earl of and secured delay. Provoked by this treat- 
ment of the case, the synod of Fife, as acting 
for the whole kirk of Scotland, laid the earls 



Kothes, he had four sons and six daughters. 
He was succeeded in the estates and earl- 
dom by liis grandson, William Douglas (1582- under the sentence of excommunication. They 



1649) [q. v.] John, eighth lord Maxwell, 
who succeeded his father in 1593, claimed 
also the earldom of Morton, but in 1600 he 
was attainted, and from this time his claims 
ceased to be recognised. In 1620 the title 
was changed in the Maxwell family to Earl 
of Nithsdale, with precedency from the grant 
of the earldom of Morton in 1581. 



secretlv travelled south and waylaid James 
while Journeying from Edinburgh to Lauder, 
demanding that their trial should take place 
on an early date at Perth and not at Edin- 
burgh. The king gladly promised to comply, 
though obliged to afiect displeasure. Iney 
expected by assembling their friends in arms 
at Perth to intimidate the court, but their 
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opponents met them by similar tactics, so 
-that the king was obli^d to cancel the order 
for the trial and remit the case to a com- 
mission. The result was a proposed ^ act of 
oblivion/ by which the remembrance of the 
<sonspiracy was to be consigned to oblivion 
on condition that the earls either renounced 
their religion or went into exile within a 
stated time. They declined to entertain the 
proposal, and were condemned on the original 
charge and forfeited. 

Meanwhile, the earls were secure in Strath- 
bogie, the centre of Huntly's country. One 
day a ship arrived at Aberdeen, whose passen- 
^rs were seized by the townspeople. They 
were catholic messeng^ers to Huntly. The 
three earls at once tooK arms, made a descent 
on the town, and obtained the release of the 
prisoners and the restitution of their pro- 
perty. James VI immediately despatcned 
the Earl of Argyll with a strong force to 
inflict chastisement. Argyll was defeated at 
Olenlivet in September 1594, but James, at 
the head of another expedition, overthrew 
Huntly's castle, destroyea his lands,and forced 
him to sue for peace, which was granted to 
Huntly and Enrol on condition of their going 
abroaa. 

Angus was not present at Olenlivet or the 
conflict with the king in person. He had by 
arrangement with Francis, earl of Bothwell, 
gone south to attempt a diversion, but, saving 
a feint at the capturing of Edinburgh, their 
efforts were futile. For a time Douglas lurked 
inconcealment among his vassals in the north. 
Then n^otiations were set on foot to obtain 
terms of agreement for him similar to those 
granted to nis partners, and these were so far 
successful that he was about to leave the 
country also, when Huntly and Errol secretly 
returned, and the earl remained. On behalf 
of all three application was then made for 
their reconciliation to both kirk and state. 
They made open confession of their apostasy, 
proiJessed their belief in the presbyterian 
polity and their resolution to abide therein, 
receiving the communion and taking oath to 
be good justiciars. The people of Aberdeen, 
among whom the reconciliation took place 
publicly in June 1597, testified their joy by 
acclamations at the market cross and drink- 
ing the healths of the earls. Shortly after- 
' wards Angus was appointed royal lieutenant 
over the whole borders, where he did much 
good service. 

In less than a year after his reconciliation 
Angus was once more threatened with ex- 
communication. A minister was appointed 
by the kirk to reside with him, but after se- 
veral years' instruction in this way the earl 
still proved ' obstinat and obdurat,' and the 



threat was fulfilled in 1(108. He was then 
warded in Glasgow, but obtained permission 
to retire to France. On his way thither in 
1609 he passed through London and asked 
the favour of a few last words with King 
James, who now reigned in England, but his 
request was refused, and at the age of fifty- 
five he returned to Paris, feeling himself both 
* auld and seakly.* He resided in the neigh- 
bourhood of the abbey of St. Germain-des- 
Pr6s, where he applied himself assiduously 
to works of devotion and piety, and dyingon 
3 March 1611, was buried in that abbey. His 
son William, first marquis of Douglas, erected 
there a magnificent monument to nis memory, 
consisting of a sarcophagus of black marble, 
on which reposes an efhgy of the earl, clad 
in armour, in white marble. An engraving 
is given in BouiUart*s * Histoire de I'Abbaye 
de St. Germain-des-Pr6s.* It was this earl 
who, at the request of James VI, originated 
the purpose of writing a history of the 
Douglas family, which Hume of Godscroft 
carried out. 

[Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland; Cal- 
derwood's History; Pitcaim's Criminal Trials; 
Eraser's Douglas Book.] H. P. 

DOUGLAS, Sir WILLIA]M, first Eabl 
OF QuEENSBEBBY (d. 1640), eldest son of Sir 
James Douglas of Drumlanrig, by his wife 
Mary, eldest daughter of John, lord Fleming, 
entered into possession of the family estates 
in 1615, on the death of his father. In 1617 
he entertained James I at Drumlanrig, and was 
by him created viscount of Drumlanrig, lord 
Douglas of Hawick and Tibberis. Charters 
were granted him of the barony of Torthor- 
wald 8 Jan. 1622, and of the town of Hawick 
16 May 1623. Wlien Charles I went to Scot- 
land to be crowned in 1633, he advanced the 
viscount to the title of Earl of Queensberry. 
In 1638 he had a charter of the baronies of 
Sanquhar and Cumnock, in the counties of 
Dumfries and Ayr. He died 8 March 1640. 
By his wife Isabel, fourth daughter of Mark, 
earl of Lothian, he was the father of four sons, 
the eldest of whom succeeded to his honours, 
and of two daughters. 

[Douglas and Wood's Peerage of Scotland, 
ii. 379 ; Crawford's Peerage.] A. V. 

DOUGLAS, LoBD WILLIAM, military 
commander. [See Douglas, Lord James, 
1617-1645.] 

DOUGLAS, WILLIAM, seventh or 
eighth Earl of Morton (1582-1650), lord 
high treasurer of Scotland, was the only son 
of Robert Douglas, eldest son of Sir William 
Douglas of Lochleven, sixth or seventh earl 
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of Morton [q. v.], his mother bein^ Jean, vance of large sums of money, dispoeing for 
daughter of XordGlamis. He was bom in this purpose of the castle of l>alkeith to the 
1582, and, his father dyin^ when he was an l Buccleuch family. On this aecoont he had 
infant, was brought up under the care of his a charter, 16 June 1CU3, of the islandi of 
grandfather. He succeeded to the earldom | Orkney and Shetland^ with the regalities be- 
on the death of hia grandfather in 1600. longing to them redeemable by the crown oa 
Soon afterwards he was made a privy coun- the payment to him of 30,000/. sterling. Ib 
cillor and a gentleman of the chamber to 1H44 a conunission of justiciary was grant«d 
James VI, in Avhich office he was continued to him by parliament for Orlmey and Shel- 
by Charles I. He commanded the Scots regi- ^ land for tliree years from 1 Aug. He w^nt 
mcnt of thr(H) thousand men in the Ilochelle to wait on Charles I in 1646 when he took 
expeditionoftheDukeofBuckinghaminl627 refuge w^ith the Scotch army, and after 
(BALi'ouR,^4?///a/^, ii. 159). On the demission Charles was ffiyen up to the parliament he 
of the Earl of Mar he was made lord high trea- | retired to Orkney. He died at the ca5tle of 
surer of Scot land, 12 April lft.*iO, and when he , Kirkwall in March 1649-60, hia countess, 
resigned it, in lH35,was made captain of the Agnes Keith, daughter of Geoi^, earl Maris- 
yeomen of the guard, invested with the order chal, dying on the 30th of the following Mav 
of the Garter, and SAvom a privv councillor in (Bali?X)UR, Annals^ iii. 897). Both weii* 
England. He accompanied Kmg Charles on ' buried in Kirkwall. He had four sons and 
hisvisit toEdinburgh in 1033 (Spalding, 3/e- four daughters. He was succeeded in the 
moria/>f, i. 33). Devoting himselfto the king's earldom by his son Robert, who died on 
interests, and humouring his Scottish policy, ^ Nov. following. Sir James Douglas of 
he enjoyed his confidence in regard to Scot- Smithtield, another son, succeeded to the 
tish affairs, even after he had demit ted the earldom on the death without issue of his 
office of lord high treasurer. He was one of \ nephew William in 1081. This earl, who had 
the commissioners who accompanied the Lyon been knighted by the Earl of Lindsey for his 
king-at-arms to the Scottish camp in 1039, . bravery m the Isle of Rh6, was a gentleman 
to Avitness the declaration of the king's pro- of the privy chamber to Charles I. The four 
clamation (Balfour, AjinaU, ii. 329), and daughters were all married to oarls: Aniw 
was also appointed to assist in arranging the to George, second earl of Kinnoul ; Margaret 
treaty at Kipon in October 1640 {ih. 413). ^ to Archibald, earl and afterwards marquis of 
He accompanied the king from London on Arg}'ll; Mary to Charles, second earl of Ihin- 
his jounu'v to Edinburgh in 1641 (Spaldixg, fennline; Jean to James, earl of Home; and 
Me7twriah,\\. (i\^. When the king ojiened Isabel to Robert, first earl of Koxbursrhe, 
the Scottish ])arlianieTit M()rtf)n iic'coiiipjinicd and afterwards to James, second maniui? of 
him in tlu^ ])roct*ssion to the house; but as Montrose. 

he had not si^nu'd the covenant ho was one [Balfour's Annals of Scotland; Robert llaillie'-* 
of tliv noblemeii exchidi^d from entering the , li^^trersand Journals (Iknnatyne Club); GmHoh's 
room. On the iSth he, however, suhscri})ed Scots Affairs (Spalding Club); Spaldinjf's yi^ 
t-nant and took his seat (Hali'OUK, m'.rials (Spalding Chib) ; Douglas's Sci^ttish 



On 20 Sept. the king nomi- IVi^ra^a* (Wood), ii. 274-0; Cniwfurd's Oificer* 
e chancellorship {ib. 68), but ^^ '"^^'^t^- 405-6.1 T. F. U. 



the eov 

Anfiah, iii. 45) 
nated him for the 

his nomination was vehemently objected to | DOUGLAS, WILLIAM, eleventh Earl 
by his son-in-law, the Earl of Argyll, after- of Angus and iirat Marquis op Douglis 
wards marquis, on the grounds that sueh an | (1589-1(500), was the son of William, tenth 
office might shelter him from his creditors, earl of Angus [q. v.], and Elizabeth, daughter 
that he was a contt?mptuous rebel and oft^n , of Lord Oliphant. "His father, the son of Sir 
at the horn, that In* deserted his country in , William Douglas of Glenbervie, the ninth 
her greatest wood, and that he was * decrepit earl, held the earldom from 1591 to hisdeat-h 
and unable' {ih. (59). Morton replied with , in Irtll. Having become a Roman catholic 
* great moderation,' and on the next day he had taken part in the plot of the Spanish 
asked the king to name some other noble- Blanks. It was proposed that the kmg of 
man for the (►fVice, an expedient which the S])ain should send troops to aid in the restora- 
king was reluctantly constrained to accept, tion of the Koman church in Scotland, as well 
Morton accompanied the king on his ret nm as in the rebellion in the north of the catholic 
journey to L<md»»n in October (Spaldinu, : earlsofHuntlyandErrol. TheDouglasestat« 
li. 86), waited on him at the great council of had conseouently been forfeited and given to 
the peers at York in March of the following Ludovic, duke of Lennox; but in 1596 an ar- 
year, and attended him also at Oxford when rangement was made between Sir Robert 
the court settled there. On the outbreak of ' Douglas of Glenbervie and Lennox by whidi 
the civil war he aided the king by the ad- | they were restored to the eldest son of the 



^1 WiUiam,tbeii muster of Angus,tliesiib- 

>t of tliis notico, wUmn foiling his second 

B James. In the rollowin^ ymr thu @Arl, 

■professing & nominiil conformity with the 

Tbrm^il church, was himself reluused from 

p forfeiture, but the master was placed in 

je of the Enrl of Morton to secure his 

Br eduoation'in the trew religion, vertew, 

nutnneTe.' In 1601, when only twelve, 

I master was contracted in marrlHge to 

ret, dBughl«r of Claud Hamilton, lord 

jr. This early marriage secured the 

tndahip of Seton, afterwajda Lord Dun- 

'ine and chancellor, a kinsman of the 

. KiugJamea himself, not inclined pei 

ly to Romanism, was disposed to deal 

kiently with the catholic lords. Though the 

iti'a Romanist tendencies were well known, 

■obtftined a n^Tsnt, in February I608, of the 

%idom in favour of himself in life rent and 

IB master in fee. In 1008 or 1609 he left 

■tland and tooh up his residence iu Paris, 

« be spent thi^ short remainder of his 

n devotional exercises and schemes for 

n of the Roman church in Scot- 

Beforc leaving he had advised his son 

A daughter-in-law to adhere to the cathol ic 

uh and bring up their children in it. He | 

3 March 1611, and was buried in the 

' St. Germain-des-Prfef, where bis son 

a monument to hia memory. His 

>n to the earldom woe followed al- 

L immediately by a dispute with Kerr 

I Femlhurst, the greatest of the Douglas 

'a hold courts for Jedburgh forest. 

ior came before the privy council, 

kioh decided in favour of the young earl. 

It with an admonition against holding the 

■t with a greater retinue than sixty per- 

I beftdes the suilore. Angus wna not 

atuntllf suspected by the preabyterians 

f Romanist leanings, and while he vindi- 

'ed himself from the charge in a letter t<o 

I Inng, the license to travel abroad for 

ee years which be obtained was nut likely , 

» I«y these suspipions. In 1619 be returned | 

\ Scotland, and was present at the con- , 

■ntion in 1620 and the parliament of the 

J January, which ratified the five ; 

» of Perth, in favour of private bap- 

[] union, kneeling at the recep- 

I of the sacred elements, confirmation, 

d obaervance of the chief feBtivais of the 

Eistiaa year. These represented what was 

.) n&l colour of his religious opinions, 

faicli, like those of the king, were not 

_.oam)| but fovoured thedoctrine and ritual 

Mtiieh the church of England and the epi- 

mal church in Scotland retained. From 

^3 10 September 162I> he was again abroad 

Jsiting Prance and Italy, busying himself, 

fVOU XV. 



as his father had done, in historical and 
genealogical inquiries, especially into tbe 
history of his own family, which he pre- 
ferred to the political controversies of his 
country. The Earl of Morton and other of 
his relatives administered his estates in his 
absence. Wheu he came home the suspicion 
of Komnnism again attached to him. It was 
reported that he hod actually visited St. 
Peter's. The presbytery of Laiwrk more than 
once admonisued him of the duty of attend- 
ing the parish kirk, which he neglected; 
measures were taken to remove two of his 
I servants on a charge of papistry ; anil though 
I he had himself, as his father had done, sub- 
scribed the confession of faith, he was sum- 
moned before the presbytery to answer for 
his backsliding. But Charles I put a atop 
to thene proceedings. In 1631 he procured 
a regranl of the earldom, with its privileges 
of the first vote in parliament and the right 
to carry the crown at its meeting, and the 
leadership of tbe van of tbe army, in favour 
of himself and his son. When Charles visited 
Scotland in 1033, he was elevated to the 
marquiMte of Douglas. The Lanark pres- 
bytery still continued to visit him with dis- 
cipline, and in 1636 accused him of not com- 
pelling his daughter to attend the kirk ; 
but in tbe same year he was numiuated a 
commissioner to repress disorder on the 
border, so that be probably paid no attention 
to the chureh authorities, secure in the fnrour 
of the king. His tastes were pacific, like bis 
father's. In the proceedings which led to 
the civil war he had no share, but when 
Laud and the bishops induced Charles to 
intro<luce tbe liturgy, and it was felt thai 

of the nobles on whom the bishops reckoned. 
It was rumoured that be was amoug his 
vuKSals, but in 1639, after the war actually 
broke out, he went to England. Lord Fle- 
ming and otherof the western barons on tbe 
side of the covenanters placed a garrison in 
Douglas Castle, which offered no reaistjince. 
He returned home after the pacification ot 
Berwick, maintaining a correspondence with 
Charles, who treated the covenantors as 
rel>els, and contemplated the renewal of hos- 
tilities. But when the kingcame to Scotland 
in 1641 he was absent from the royalist 
parliament and the English war. He even 
attended the Scottish parliament in 1644, 
and signed the covenant in the presence of 
the congregation of his parish in Lanark, 
and a second time in parliament. Upou tbe 
brilliant campaign of Montrose in 1645 Dou- 
glas at last snowed bis true colours, and re- 
ceived from Montrose a eomtuission as lieu- 
tenant of Clydesdale. He raised his vassals 
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and other troops under this commission and 
was present at the battle of Philiphaiiffh on 
13 Sept. 164o. lie escaped from the field, but 
in April 1646 was imprisoned in Eidinbur^h 
Castle, from which he purchased his release in 
the bef2^innin|j of 1647, by payment of a fine 
and by a pubhc acknowledgment of his breach 
of the covenant before the presbytery, who 
compelled him to renew his oath to it. When 
Charles II securiKl the crown of Scotland by 
accepting the covenant, Douglas reappeared 
in public atfairs. In 1651 he was present 
at the parliament of that king at Perth and 
Stirling, and was appointed one of the com- 
mittee for the army and also of the committee 
of estates, but he declined t he command of a 
regiment and returned home. This decli- 
nature was made the p^round for an appli- 
cation to reduce the fine of 1,()00/. which 
Cromwell imposed on him in 1654. It was 
reduced to one-thinl of that sum, a sufficient 
proof of his insignificance as an opponent, 
llis name does not appear in history during 
the last nine years 01 his life, lie died, at 
the age of seventy-one, on 19 Feb. 1660 at 
Douglas, and Avas buried in front of the altar 
of the church, lie had been twice married, 
first to Margaret Hamilton, who died 1 1 Sept. 
1628, and sex^ondly, in 16.S2, to Lady Mary 
Gordon, daughter of the Marquis of lluntly, 
who survived him. lie had by his first mar- 
riage two sons and three daughters, and by his 
second marriage three sons and six daughters. 
Most of his children married into noble fa- 
milies. His eldor son bv his first wife, Archi- 
bald, master of Anjrus "see DoraLAs, Aroht- 
HALi), Karl of Ormondk, 1601>-16o5], pre- 
dttceased him, and lie was suc<.'e(^ded by 
Archibald's son and his grandson Jamos, 
second manjuis of Douglas [(j. v.] The eldest 
son of the first marquis by his second wife 
was AVilliam, third duke of Hamilton [{{. v.] 
It wa«< at the instance of the father of the first 
Manjuisof Douglas, eleventh Karl of Angus, 
that David Hume of Godscroft [q. v.] wrote, 
with the aid of notes the earl had compilefl, 
the * History of tho House of Douglas,' which 
was first published in 1644 by Kvan Tayler, 
'printer to the king's most exct'llent majestv.' 
The printed volume ends with the life of tlie 
ninth t'arl, to whom Hume acted as secretary, 
but a manuscript continuation exists with a 
dedication to (/harles I by the first marquis. 

[tSirW. Fnisor's Douglas Book and m-inuscript 
of Hume of Gcxlscrofr's History there quottni.] 

JE. M. 

DOUGLAS, WILLIAM, third Dike of 
Hamilton (16.35-1694), eldest son of Wil- 
liam, first marquis of Douglas [q. v.], by his 
second wife, Lady Mary Gordon, was bom 



24 Dec. 1635. By patent dated 4 Aug. I&i6 
he was created Earl of Selkirk, Lord Dur 
and Shortcleuch, with remainder to his hfin 
male. By Cromwell's act of j^race in 1654 bt 
was fined 1,000/. He married, 29 Apnl 1656, 
Anne, duchess of Hamilton, daughter of tlie 
first duke, who on the death of her unck 
William, the second duke, succeeded him in 

' the title in virtue of the patent of 1641 
At the Restoration, on the petition of his 
wife, he was creates! Duke 01 Hamilton for 

' life and sworn of the privy counciL For 
the first few years after his marriage he de- 
voted himseli to the recovery of his wife's 
family from the heavy debts which they hid 
incurred on the forfeiture of their estates U 
Cromwell, and it was not until he had w- 

I trieved his financial position that he ent^nd 
on public life. His first appearance in par- 
liament was in 1661, when he argued agaill^t 
the * rescissory* act, the object of which wis 
to annul all tlie measures of all parliaments 
that had sat since 1633. He strongly sup- 
ported Lauderdale in advising delay in tbe 
restoration of episcopacy, and later "he toot 
up a strong presbytenan attitude, being one of 
two members who supported t he cause of thit 
party when ministers who would not ask for 
re-presentation to their livings wen? ejected. 
In 1667, when a convention of estates was 
summoned for the purpose of voting mont-y 
for the king's troops, Hamilton was appointed 
president by special letter from Charles U. 
Hitherto Hamdton and Lauderrlale had betu 
on the best of terms, but now, wliethrT 
through the latter's jealousy or, a> Buraet 
{Jfiiff. of /li/t own Thne, i. 1*45, ed. 1724) a^ 
serts. on account of the Countess of Dyfarr'- 
dislike for Hamilton, they l)ecame estranp^l 
for some years. In 1671 Burnet had com- 

' pleted his memoirs of the first two duke^^'f 
Hamilton from papers supplied him by tlie 
present duke and duchess, and Lauderdale 
hearing of it summoned him to stav with 
him, and made him a prime favourite, hi? 
object Ijeing, as Burnet declares (lA. i. i*^^ 
to engage him * to put in a great deal reUi- 

; ing to himself* in the book. Burnet triok 

' advantage of his position to induce Lauder- 
dale to make friendly overtures to Hamil- 
ton, with the result that an agreement wa? 
patched up. Its strength was put to the 
test in the following year, when strong pre^^- 
sure was put on Hamilton bv the Scotch 
nobility to oppose Lauderdale's land tax of 
a whole year's assessment. The duke had 
promised Lauderdale not to opi>ose taxeb in 
general, but did not consider that he ira* 
bound to support him in the present in- 
stance. At Lauderdale's request the ^fA^ 
quis of Atholl came to a conference vitb 
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Hamilton, and promised him in return for 
Ilia support of the tax the chief direction 
of all Scottish affairs. Hamilton at first 
stoutly refused, but in the end accepted the 
terms and withdrew his opposition. No 
steps were taken to carry out tlie aminge- 
ment that had been made, and when, in the 
parliament of November 1073, Lauderdale 
asked for supplies to carry on the Dutch 
"war, Hamilton moved that the state of the 
nation should be first considered and its 
grievances redressed. His threats of royal 
displeasure proving ineffectual, l^uderdale 
adjourned parliament for a week, and caused 
certain monopolies to be repealed. The op- 
position, however, were not r^atisBed, and 
persisted in their resolve to addrt'ss the king 
on the subject of national grievanc(.>s. Lau- 
derdale thereuponprorogued parliament for 
two months, and Hamilton and Ijord Twee<l- 
dale were summoneil to London by the king. 
They were received by Charles with the 
g^atest affability, and dismissed with the 
assurance that all things sliould be left to 
the judgment of parliament. But on their 
arrival in Edinburgh parliament was imme- 
diately dissolved by a letter from the king. 
Plots for the assassination of Lauderdale and 
his principil supporters were set on foot, and 
only abandone<l on the refusal of Hamilton 
to countenance anv measures of the sort. 
He was now again invited to court with his 
friends, Charles liavincr written a letter in 
which he promised to reconcile all differ- 
ences. They refused to put their complaints 
in writing, fearing that any paper might l)e 
construed into treason. Their missi(m accord- 
ingly ende«l in nothing but an acxiession to 
I^uderdale*s power, all the meml)ers of the 
deputation, with the exception of Hamilton, 
being ejectetl from the council. Hamilton in- 
curreil the same punishment two years later 
(1076) for o]»>osnig the sentence on Ikillie 
of Jerviswoode in the matter of the arrest of 
Kirk ton by Carstares. He was tlius compelled 
to remain inactive for a time; but when, in 
the spring of 107H, I^uderdale s army of hig^h- 
land«*rs was let loose on the western counties, 
the duke, learning that a writ of law-burrows 
was to be issue<l against him, journeyed to 
London, together with fourteen othtT nobles 
and fifty country gentlemen, to hnlge com- 
plaints against Lauderdale with the king. 
Because thev had left Scotland in defiance 
of a proclamation, Charles refused to receive 
them. He at first sent the Duke of Mon- 
mouth to give assurances in his name, and 
afterwanls they were heard by the cabinet 
council; but again refusing to put their 
grievances on paper without indemnity they 
were again sent empty away. A third jour- 



ney to London in the next year met with no 
better result. 

In the parliament which met in 1682, of 
which the Duke of York was commissioner, 
Hamilton was strongly urged by a hirge party 
to protest a^^iiist the appointment as illegal, 
but he decline<l the ofKce, as a majority could 
not be guaranteiHl. When the act for secur- 
ing the succession of the Duke of York came 
on he was one of the first to speak in favour 
of it. His zeal was rewarded by the gift of 
the Garter, which had bt*en Lauderdale^s. On 
the accession of James II he was reinstated in 
the privy council, and l)ecame a commissioner 
of ttie treasury. In March 1686 he was ap- 
pointed an extraordinary lord of session, and 
in October of the next year he was sworn of 
the English privy council. Hut though he 
was willing to take what favours might be 
offered him from James II, he was equally 
ready to join with the king's enemies. As 
early as 1674 he had incurred suspicion by 
some intercepted correspondence from the 
Prince of Orange, and he was among the first 
to declare himself on the side of William III. 
Immediately on the arrival of the prince 
Hamilton called a meeting of the principal 
Scots then in London,and under his direction 
an address was framed requesting William 
to take the crown and to summon a con- 
vention of estates. The convention met at 
Edinburgh 14 March 16H9,and with Hamil- 
ton as president declared the throne vacant, 
and proclaimed William and Mary. On the 
convention being turned into a parliament 
Hamilton was ap]>ointed royal commissioner, 
and, if the anonvmous biographer of his son 
mav be credited, had * a verv extraordinarv 
power vested in him by parliament of seizing 
and imprisoning all sus])icious persons' (^V^ 
rmdrs of the Life atid Family of Jaine*^ Duke 
of Hntmltorij 1717, p. 95 ). In the next year's 
parliament he refused to Im) commissioner 
on the terms of agreeing to whatever Mel- 
ville should proj)ose, and retired into private 
life for a time. He was again commissioner 
in April 169.* J, and in December was reajH 
pointed an extraordinar^• lord of session. On 
18 April 1691 he died at Holyrood, being 
then in his sixtieth year. He Avas buried at 
Hamilton, wh«'rf» tlif^re is a monument to 
his memory. His character is summed up 
by Burnet, who knew him intimately, as 
follows: *IIe wanted all sort of polishing; 
he wa^ rough and sullen, but candid and 
sincere. iKs temper was boisterous, neither 
fit to submit nor to govern. He was mu- 
tinous when out of power, and imperious 
in it. He wrote well, but s}>oke ill, for 
his judgment when calm was better than 
his imagination. He made himself a great 
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ma8terof the laws, of the history, and of the 
families of Scotland, and seemed always to 
have a regard to justice and the ffood of his 
country. But a narrow and selnsh temj)er 
brouffht such an habitual meanness on him 
that he was not capable of designing or un- ; 
dertaking great thinp ' {History^ i. 103). ' 
Moray remarked to Lauderdale on Hamil- 
ton's practice of excessive drinking (Lawler- 
dale Papers (Camd. Soc.), ii- 81-2). 

By his duchess, Anne, he was father of 
seven sons and three daughters. James, the 
eldest son [q. v.], w^as created Duke of Hamil- 
ton in 1698 at his mother's request : three 
of the others were successively earls of Sel- 
kirk ; a fourth was createtl Karl of Orkney. 
The Duchess of Hamilton survived her hus- 
band twenty-two years, dyingf in 171(5 at 
the age of eighty. She is described by Bur- | 
net (lb, i. 276) as * of great piety and great 
parts.' She possessed much influence with j 
t he presby terian party, who frequent ly sought 
her counsel, though she always declined to ' 
identify herself with them, professing that 
she hai no settled opinion as to forms of 
government, and never entered into contro- 
versy. In her later years she exerted her- 
self strenuously against the union of the 
kingdoms. I 

[Burnet's Hist, of his own Time, as cited; 
also i. 118, 132, 154, 239, 338, 362. 369, 375, j 
400, 408, 469, 513. 805, ii. 21, 62, 120 ; Douglas 
and Wood's Peerage of kScotlao<l, i. 707 ; Lauder- 
dale Papers, ed. (). Airy (('anid, Soo.) ; Eraser's 
Duuplas l^ook. ii. 430; Luttrell's Diary, i. 223. 
41.), 514. iii. 62. ed. 1857; see also Lainy^'s and 
lUirton's Histories of Scotland.] A. V. ' 

DOUGLAS, WILLLVM, third Karl and 
first DiKi: of (^ueensberry (1(W-H)95), ' 
eldest son of .Tames, s«'i'und earl of QutM'US- 
b<Try Ltj. V. l.and Lady Margaret Stewart, was 
born in lG.i7. A fine of srveuty-two thou- 
sand merks imposed by Cromwell had so 
seriously impaired the resources of his fa- 
mily tliat Douglas had not the advantage, 
so widely enjoyed by the nobility and gentrv' 
of the day, of completing his education by 
foreign travel and study (Douglas, Peemije 
of Sf^ftfandy ed. J. P. \Vood, ii. 379). But 
his ability and discretion soon brought him 
into notice. He had charters of the office of 
sheriff' and coroner of the county of Dumfries 
in 16(U and l(>()7. In the latter year he was 
sworn into the privy council. On the death 
of his father in 1()71, Douglas became Karl 
of Queensl)erry, and by economy and good 
management soon restored the fortunes of 
his house. Through the influence of the 
Chancellor liothes he was appointed lord 
justice-general of Scotland on 1 June 1(>80. 
On 1 Nov. 1681 he was made an extraordinary 



lord of session. By letters patent of 11 FA 
1(>82 Douglas was created Marquis of Qaeev- 
berry, Kan of Drumlanriff and Sanquhar, Vir 
count of Nith, Tort horala, and Ross, and Lord 
Douglas of Kinmonthy Middlebie, and Dcr- 
nock. In the followingr April a toyal wi^ 
rant directed Sir Alexanaer Erskine, tke | 
Lyon king-at-arms, to confer the double tic*- 
sure of Scotland on the Marquis of Queens- 
berry and his heirs for ever. Douglas wi^ 
appointed lord high treasurer of Scotland 00 
1'2 May, and constable and governor of fidio- 
burgh Castle on 21 Sept. 16S± On 8 Feb. 
1B84 he became Duke 01 Queensbern'.tnd on 
27 March 1687 was made one of the lords of 
privy council of both kingdoms (LuttrellI. 
Upon the accession of James VII the Dii1k> 
of Queensberrv, while expressing his readi- 
ness to go any length in supporting the rovil 
power or in persecuting tne presbyteritns. 
gave the king to underst-and t nat lie would 
be no party to any attack upon the eA^ 
blished religion. Having received the kingV 
assurance tnat no such attack wai% contem- 
plated, Queensberry retained all his officer, 
and acted as lord high commissioner in the 
famous parliament of 1685, which annexed 
the excise to the crown for ever, conferred 
the land tax upon James for life, authorised 
the privy council to impose the test upon all 
ranks of the people under such penalties t5 
it thought fit, extended the punislunent of 
death to the auditors as well as to thr 
preachers at field-conventicles, and to the 
preachers at hou>e-conventicle.s, and madf it 
treasonable to give or take or write in defeni-^ 
of the national covenant. If Queensberry 
hoped, as Durnet surmises, that his support 
of these arbitrary measures would mak«* 
.Tames forget his re.^olute refusal to hetmy 
the established church, he was grievo»L«ly 
mistaken. The Earl of Perth, who was then 
chancellor of Scotland, irritated bv Queens- 
berry's imperious temper, accused him of mal- 
administration. The charges were baseW 
or trivial, but Perth had just become a n«>* 
man catholic, and Miis faith,' as Halifax wit- 
tily observed, * made him whole.' The inrt- 
surv was put into commission in Februaiy 
1(>8<), and Queensl)erry, thnuigh the influ- 
ence of Rochester, was made president of th*- 
council. But within six months (Junel'i'^' 
he was stripped of all his appointments and ^ 
ordered to remain at P^dinburgh till the tr«i- 
sury accounts during his administration had 
been examined and approved. At the revo- 
lution Queen8l)erry smcerely supported tht' 
royal cause until the king's hasty departure 
from England and the declaration by th^ 
convention of estates that the throne wa^ 
vacant ; after which he acquiesced in the 
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offer of the crown to William uiA Mar;, match came oil' on tlie course at Newmarket 

In November 1693 he was again nominated 29 Aug. 1760. In this year the Jocke; Club 

an extraoTdinary lord of eession. He died on ' was inetituted, and wlien the racecourse at 

28 March 1695, and was buried in Duriedeer Newmarket was purchased by theclubinl7M, 

CIturch. Queensberry married in 1667 Lady March took a house overlooking the course, 

Isabel Douglas, sixth daughter of William, and set himself seriously to derolope horse- 

firstmarquisof l)oiiglBs,bywhomhehadthree racing into a science. Kesides oci^uirlng by 

moon and one daughter — viz. James, second purchase and careful breedingan unsurpassed 

duke of Queensberry [q. v.] ; William, first stud of racehorses, he bestowed special at- 

e*rl of ^larch ; Lord George Douglas, who ' tention on his stablemen and jockeys, whom 

died unmarried in July ltl93; and Lady he dressed in scarletjackets, velvet cap, and 

Anne, married in 1B97 to David, lord Elcho, buckskin breeches. In 1756 he won a match 

afterwards (bird earl of Wemyss. in person, dressed in his own colours, lie 

[Douglas's Peerage of ScoUand, eU. Wood, wasremarkably fortunate in betting; among 

■■. 879-80; Miicaulay. ii. 112. 116, 124; Lin- "" persons from whom he won laige sums, 



18 from whom 

l>uke of Cumberland and Mr. Jennings 

mm : liir- tne antiq^uary have been specially mentioned. 

he ppenigo The passion of Charles James Fox for racing 

lof Offioera and betting may be partly accotmted for by 

" — "■— "- the fact that • Old Q ' was permitted by Lord 

Holland to be one of young Fox's mentors. 

' On the accession of George III in 1760 

I March was nominated a lord of the bed- 

I chamber, and in 1761 he was made a knight 

, of the Thistle. In the latter year he was 

(1724-1810), latterly known aT'Oldy,- only '[?^^'^''"'^'^v'^"/«"^^"^»»>"''^««e"^'?^ 
^ of William, second earl of March, anS '""^^ r«-eh*ted_ I was through the infor- 
Lady Anne Hamilton, daughter of Jolm earl "'""'■' "f.^'f ™^ «■"! o^^'f " that Wdkes was 
Of *lkirk and Ru^len, was bom in V'i. P.''^?" *"?, ^"Hf?.""- l'i« P*»? " 
His father having died 7 March 1731, he si 
ceeded to the earldom of March on coming 



gard'ii Iliit. of Engliiiid, i. 
Uiet. of his ovQ Time, vol. 
michnel'i Various Tracts conce 
of Scotland, p. MO;Cruwfuni' 
of State in Scotland, i. 418 
Feeiageof Scotland, pp. 4 17-1 8; Lnttnll' 
Aflbirs; the Enrl of Balcarrni's Account of the 
Affiiinuf Ijcotland relsting to the ReTolation 
1888. pp. 62, 67.] A. W. E. 



was Countess of Ruglen in 

became also Earl of Uuglen. On the death 

of the Earl of Cessilis in 17r)9 he laid claim 



being abolished in 1782. On the 

his cousin Charles, third duke of 

Queensberry [q. v.], 22 Aug. 177«, he suc- 

. . ,-,, J ,„, ^ I . „i u . I ceeded as t'ourtt duke, and on 8 Aug. 1786 

[O bis title and estates as lieir-i>eneral, but i_ . > ■> .- < i .1 .., <. 

u- I ■„. ^ ™ J- -ii«™„j i.„.u '^ .u — I iiB was created a llntisb peer by the title of 

his claims were disallowed both in the court 1 ,, ,, , , , , ' i.i^. > ' •., 

F ^«.-n« .«J nn .v^^.i »n ti » ii„ .., „,' Baron Douglas of Amesbury, Wiltshire, with 
of session and 00 appeal to the House of i-.--. .■ ? .i_ t - i"^ ^i- 1. j_ 1. 
Lord.. Ev.nwh.nl'SoolboYh.Uu.idlo mnUmn to th. h.,„ „d. of hj. bod, On 
l.ve been famri for Li. e.c.p./e, in London, "" repnoy qu..t,on ,n 1,!» (ijeon.bjrr, 
„d during more th.n lalf . «nto„ hi. tol- ™ f °l' ""' ° .','"' '°"'' °' "" . 
lie. md«Mv.g.nc.. rendered hii. con- etmber who oppd tl,. mveinnient, Ac- 

•pieuou. agureSth. olub, of London. After 1?'"5'?«'°'"[™-"'T'"": 7" . 
he h.d tuned «,ventj veT. of «. the lut«l " "'';'?B ." b.V two motive., ■ hi. gteU per- 
ho .Ifected were tho.e of the ,"ung men of! ""■■ ■« ■'?.ey7;tb jnd de.otton to lie h.u- 
TV • J 1 i_ J 6 - anoarent. loined to his conviction that the 

the period when he was a young man :— '^'^„- J-"! j ■_ ti 1 . i.- J.- ji 

"■ •r' J "B 1 sovereign hud irrecoverablv lost his mmd 

Anil there inaotiato y^t with folly's^-port, {Memoin, ed.Wheatlev, 18ft4, v. ^43). With 

I tlie discretion leamea by his eJtperien(»s 
on the turf, he had, previous to deciding 
Oglingand hobbling down St. James's Stro.t. '°Jf*'> ';'','^* with the _ prince, taken the 
(l«.p<riai Ej,MU/r.,n Ki«. Umg. l7flo.) ■ rf^^^tionto have special inamnes made in- 
'^ ' •' ~v ' I directly of the physicians. During the dis- 

Ile was lirst known on the turf, and began ciissions on the question the prince and his 
bywinningawager against Count Taaffe that brother Fredrrict spent a peat part of their 
he would travel in a four-wlieeled machine time at the duke's house in Piccudilly,' where 
the distance of nineteen miles in an hour, plentiful drauglits of champagne went round 
He had a spider-carriage for two horses con- to the success of the approaching regency' 
fltmcted for the purpose of wood and whale- [ (16.) On the recovery of the king in 1789 
bone, the hameas being mode of silk. The 1 he was at the instance of the queen and Pitt 
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removed from the oHice of lord of the bed- predations, and tliey are alfo the theme j^i 




patron of Italian o|)eru, partly owing to his , and estates were di^^persed among sevendbeiff, 
admiration of the prima donnas and dancers, chiefly Ilenrv, third duke of Buccleuch.vho 
He is also said to have himself displaytnl great i IxH^ime fifth duke of Queensberry, Sir Ch&ilff 




tures and statues, and where he had collected proiH'rty, amountin^to over a million sit-riinc. 

one of the finest assortments of t-hells in the was devised by a will fonually executed, acd 

kingdom. The loss of a lawsuit in reference twenty-five codicils more irregularly dram, 

to a lawn adjoining the villa, and another to a large number of persons, including, be- 

reason of a less creditable kind, gave him a sides several of the arietocracy, a group o: 

distaste for this ivsidence, and he latterly verj' miscellaneous individimls (see list in 

lived almost exclusively in his house in Picca- ScoU Mag, Lxxiii. 113-14, and Gent. M9g. 

dilly, now No. 13s, next l*ark Lane to the Ixxx. pt. ii. p. 6o9, Ixxxi. pt. i. p. 184). Toti 

west, the peculiar porch of which, still stand- Karl and Countess of \armouth and their 

ing, was con.>trutted to suit his growing in- issue male he left 100,000/., the two houM-j 

firniities. Latterly he spent the greater nart in Piccadilly, and the villa at Hiclunond. Tbe 

of the day at the corner of the Ixiw window, Karl of Yarmouth was al.<<» residuary legat*, 

or when the Aveatherwas fine above the porch, bv which it is supposed he obtained '200,0(XV. 

In the street U?low a gnwm nanie<l Jack The legacies were disputed, but were ulti- 

Kadford always remainini on horseback to mately paid over by order of the court ot' 

carry his message to any of his acouaintance chancery. Mr. Fuller, an apothecary in Piec*- 

( Uaikes, Jountaf, iv. oO). AVhen lie became dilly, made a claim against the executors for 

vor^- iiitinu, he had always within call his 10,000/. for professional attendance during 

French medical attendant, the Pere Elis^c, the last seven and a half ^-ears of the duke"? 

fonnerly physician to Louis XV, to whom life, during which he asserted he had mad'- 

he allowed a largn sum for every day that he 9,.S40 visits, in addition to attending on him 

lived, and notliin^ mor»' after lus death. He for 1,1*15 nights. Verdict was given for 7, 'W/. 

dii'd in London L*.*) I>t'C. ISlO, and was buried {Oe/if. May. Ixxxi. pt. ii. p. ^\). 




like trn thousand troopers ' (/A. ) Wraxall, or Old Q, containing Memoirs of iht- private lirV 

who kneAV him intinuit»'ly in \\\> last seven of that evtign-eu votary of Venus, by J. V. 

years, says that hi> intelleetual faoulti^s sur- Hurstone, 1808 (^ith sketch of the duke ^^:ltrt^ 

vived Ill's bodilv decay. ^Vraxall mentions «l*ove tlie yorcXx in Piccadilly); WnixallV Mt- 

that he * ntnirishcd an'ardt'Ut and i»ermanent "»^irs ; Hnikcs's Journal ; Josse's Gei.rge S-I»n 




tat ions. His rcaM.n tor doing so is said to have figures in Thackeray's Virginians.] T. F. H. 
boen to furnish a dowry for Maria Fagniani, 
whom lie su])po><Ml to be his daughter, on her , DOUGLAS, WILLLVM (17K) IKll'K 
nian-ia^e to the Karl of Yarmouth. On the miniature-painter, a descendant of the family 
same hidy (ieorp<.' Srlwyn, also in recognition of Houglas of (ilenl)ervie, was Iwrn in Filt- 
of paternal claims, In'stowed a large fortune; ■ shire 14 Ajiril 1780. He receiveti a libenil 
and it was generally supj»osed that (Queens- education, and very early showed a taste f'»r 
In-rry and Sclwyn Avore both eoually mis- ' the fine arts and the beauties of natur-. 
tak(?n. In a sonnet bej^nnning with * Dej^ene- ' This led to his being placed as an aj»pivntiiY 
rate Douglas' Wordsworth denounces his de- | to Kobert Scott the engraver ^<|. v.] at Edin- 
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burgh, John Burnet the engraver fq. v.] 
being one of his fellow-apprentices. 1 nough 
he had skill as a landscape-painter, he adopted 
the profession of a miniature-painter, and 

Sained considerable success, not only in Scot- 
md, but in England. He was one of the 
associated artists who exhibited in Edinburgh 
from 1808 to 1816, and contributed to their 
exhibitions numerous miniatures, landscapes, 
and animal-pieces. He had numerous patrons, 
especially the Duke of Buccleuch and his 
family, and on 9 July 1817 he was appointed 
miniature-painter to Princess Charlotte and 
Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg. His minia- 
tures were much esteemed for their tasteful 
and delicate execution. Some of these were 
exhibited by him at the Uoval Academy in 
Ijondon in 1818, 1819, 1826, including a por- 
trait of Lieutenant-general Sir John Hope. 
Douglas died at his residence in Hart Street, 
Edinburgh, 30 Jan. 1832, leaving a widow, 
one son, and two daughters. His eldest daugh- 
ter. Miss Archibald Ramsay Douglas, bom 
23 April 1807, also practised as a miniature- 
painter. She exhibited at the lloyal Academy 
m London in 1834, 1836, 1841, and died in 
Hart Street, Edinburgh, 25 Dec. 1886. 

[Anderson's Popular Scottish Biography ; 
Anderson's Scottish Nation ; Royal Academy 
Catalogues; information from Mr. J. M. Gray.] 

L. C. 

DOUGLAS, WILLIAM ALEXANDER 
ANTHONY ARCHIBALD, eleventh Duke 
OP Hamilton (1811-1803), was the son of 
Alexander Douglas, the t^nth duke [q. v.], 
and inherited his other numerous titles. He 
was born on 19 Feb. 1811, was educated at 
Eton and Christ Church, Oxford (B.A. 1832), 
and succeeded to the titles and estates on the 
death of his father in 1852. The duke was 
knight marischal of Scotland, colonel of the 
Lanarkshire militia, lord-lieutenant of the 
county in succession to his father, deputy- 
lieutenant of the county of Bute, major- 
commandant of the Glasgow yeomanry from 
1849 to 1857, and grand master of the so- 
ciety of freemasons. He married on 22 Feb. 
1843 her Serene Highness the Princess Marie 
Am61ie, youngest daughter of the Duke of 
Baden, and cousin of the Emperor Napo- 
leon III. After his marriage he lived chiefly 
in Paris and Baden, and was frequently a 
guest at the Tuileries, taking very little in- 
terest in British politics. He died on ft July 
1863 from the efiecta of a fall after a supper 
at the Maison Dor6e, Boulevard des Italiens, 
Paris, leaving two children, William Alex- 
ander, the present duke, and Lady Mary 
Hamilton, wno married the Prince of Monaco 
in 1848, but their marriage was declared in- 



I valid in 1880. In the year after his death 
the title of Duke of Ch&telherault, disputed 
by the Duke of Abercom, was confirmed to 
the Dukes of Hamilton by a fresh creation 
made by the Emperor Napoleon III (Lodge, 
Peerage). 

LGent. Mag. 1863, new ser. xv. 237.1 

L. C. S. 

DOUGLAS, WILLIAM SCOTT (1816- 
1883), editor of Bums s works, was bom in 
Hawick 10 Jan. 1815, and educated in Heriot's 
Hospital, Edinburgh. He devoted much of his 
attention to the study of the facts connected 
with the life and works of Bums, acquiring 
perhaps a more thorough mastery of them 
than any previous editor of Bums's works. 
In 1860 he read a paper on the * Highland 
Mary * incident of Bums's life before the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries of Scotland. His prin- 
cipal publications are a reissue of the JKjI- 
mamock ' popular edition ' of the * works * of 
Bums, with memoir, 1871, revised edition 
1876 ; ' Picture of the County of Ayr,' 1874; 
and a splendid library edition of the * Works 
of Bums, in 6 vols, (prose 3 vols., poetry 
3 vols.), 1877-9. The poems in this edi- 
tion are arranged chronologically, and while 
it is the most sumptuous that has been pub- 
lished, it is also the most complete and cor- 
rect, both as regards text and notes. He 
also supplied letterpress for an edition of 
Crombie's * Modem Athenians,' published in 
1882. In 1877 he succeeded James Ballan- 
tine as secretary of the Edinburgh Bums 

i Club. He was found drowned in Leith 

I Harbour, 23 June 18a3. 

I [Irvlng's Diet, of Eminent Scotsmen; Scots- 
man Newspaper, 26 June 1883.] T. F. H. 

I DOUGLASS, JOHN, D.D. (1743-1812), 
catholic prelate, born at Yarum, Yorkshire, 
in December 1743, was sent at the age of 
thirteen to the English college, Douay. He 
took the college oath in 1764, and defended 
universal divinity cum laudein 1768. After- 
wards he went to the English college, Valla- 
dolid, as professor of humanities, arriving 
there 27 June 1768. At a later period he 
taught philosophv. Owing to ill-health he 
left Valladolid 30 July 1773, and was priest 
of the mission of Linton and afberwaras at 
York. While he was a missioner at York 
he was selected by the holy see for the Lon- 
don vicariate in opposition to the strenuous 
efibrts made by the * catholic committee ' to 
have Bishop Charles Berington [q. v.] trans- 
lated from the midland to the London dis- 

' trict. Several catholic laymen, adherents of 
that association, went so far as to maintain 
that the clergy and laity ought to choose 
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their own bishops without any reference to 
Rome, and procure their consecration at the 
hands of any other lawful bishop. It was 
even proposed by them,aft«r the appointment 
of Doug^lass, to pronounce that appointment 
* obnoxious and improper/ and to refuse to 



him in the yicariate-apostolic of the Londn 
district. 

An account by Douglass of the state d 
the catholic religion in nis Ticariate in 1796 
is printed in Brady's * Episcopal Sucoeeskn/ 
iii. 180 seq. He published some charges sad 



acknowledge it. Dr. Charles Berimjton, how- 1 several pastorals, two of which were tians- 
ever, addressed a printed letter to the London ' lated into Spanish. He also for manv yean 
clergy, resigning every pretension to the Lon- | published * A New Year's Gift ' in the *liitT'« 
don vicariate, and the opposition to Douglass ! Directory.' The volume of that pablicatMo 
was withdrawn. | issued in 1811 contains an engraved por- 

Hesucceeded the Hon. James Talbot, D.D., * *- • - * ^. . . _ 

as vicar-apostolic of the London district. His 
election by propaganda on 22 Aug. 1790 was 
approved by the pope on the 20th of that 
month, and expedited on 1 Sept. His briefs 
to the see of Cfenturia mjpar^t^i« were dated 
25 Sept. 1790. He was consecrated 19 Dec. 



trait of him, and a bust of him by Tumeieili 
was executed in the following year. 

[Brady's Episcopal Saccession, iii. 178-81, 185, 
224, 226 ; Gillow^s Bibl. Diet, of English Catho- 
lics ; PanzHni's Memoirs, 4SS n, ; Hnseobeth's 
Life of Milner, pp. 29, 213 ; Evans's Cat. of Bi- 
graved Portraits, No. 16236 ; Cat. of Prioted 



the same year, in St. Mary's Church, Lull- Books in Brit. Mns. ; Amherst's Hist* of Catholic 

worth Castle, Dorsetshire, by Dr. William Emancipation, i. 169, 170, 177, 191, 205, ii. 84, 

Gibson, bishop of Acanthus, and vicar-apo- ^^' ^"^O T. C. 

Btolic of the northern district. D'OUVILLY, GEORGE GERBIER (Ji 

The Catholic Relief Act, passed in June 166I), dramatist and translator, a Dutch- 

1791, repealed the statutes of recusancy m ^an, was a connection of Sir Balthaiar Oct- 

favour of persons taking the Irish oath of bier, baron D'OuviUy [q. v.], and, like him, 

allegiance of 17/8. It was Douglass who ^as patronised by William, lord Craven. 

suggested that this oath should replace the He joined Lord Craven's reiriment in the 

oath which was proposed during the debates Lqw Countries, and rose to Wa captain. At 

on the measure and warmly discussed by the the Restoration he was residing in London. 

cont4.>nding parties. The act likewise repealed He wrote an unacted tragi-comedv entitled 
^^Jr^}}^ ^^ supremacy imposed in the reign | * The False Favourite Disirraed, and the Re- 



of WilUam and Mary, as well as various de- I ward of Loyalty,' 12mo, London, 1657,aplav 
clarations and disabilities; and it tolerated with a well-constructed plot, but of uncouti 




CisalpineCliib (Milner, *Sw/>;>/f»w^w/rtry3/e- and Modern Illustrious Perf^ona^s,' foms 
7noirs of E7if/li^h ('at/iohcs,j>.'20\). He seems | the third imrt of AVilliam Lee's edition of 
to have been of a gentle disposition though I Xorth'8 * Plutarch,' folio, London, 1607. 
he was resolute in matters of principle. He | Another peribrmance was * U Trionfo d'ln- 
was a determined opponent of the veto, and ghiherra overo Racconto et Relatione delle 
he severely censured the Blanchardist schis- I golennit^ fatte & osservate neUa ... In- 
matics. To him St. Ldmund s College, Old coronatione . . . di Cario Secondo . . . ne 



Hall Green, owes its existence as an eccle- 



nel 
terzo giomo di Maggio, 1661, insieme con la 



siastical establishment in which 18 preserved, descrittione degl' Archi Trionfali . . . e 
the contmuitv of the Lnglish college of St. \ altre . . . dimostrationi d'All^frezze . . . 
Omer, through its president, Dr. Gregory ,iella . . . Citt^i di Londra . . T et anco h 
Stapleton, settling there with his students I gup^rba Cavalcata fatta . . . il giomo in- 
at the invitation of Douglass, 15 Aug. 1/95, nanzi. . . . Htuttotransportatonella lingua 
aft^r their liberation from imprisonment ] italiana, per il Capitan Giorgio Gerbieri 
during the trench revolution. Dr. Milner D'Ouvilly,' 4to, Venice, 1661. 
submitted his 'Letters to a Prebendary' to I .t^ , , ,,. -. ,,o,-.x • ... 

Douglass for revision. Douglass erased nearly ^ l,^*^.^'' * ^'^f' ^"'"'- ^^^^^^^' '' 556. 11. 219; 
one-half of the original contents before send- , ^"^- ^^'^^' ^*^*J ^' ^' 

ing it back to the author, who printed the DOVASTON, JOHN FREEMAN MIL- 
Avork in its curtailed form. Douglass died WARD (1782-1854), miscellaneous writer, 
at his residence in Castle Street, Holborn, son of John Dovaston of West Felton, near 
on 8 May 1812 (Gent. Mag. vol. lxxxii.pt. i. Oswestry, Shropshire, the name of an estate 
p. 599). Dr. William Poynter, who had been 1 which had been in the Doyaston family since 
appointed his coadjutor in 1803, succeeded the reign of Elizabeth, was bom on 90 Dec 
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lege, Cambridge. An able preacher, he pub- 
lished several single sermons, among which 
maybe mentioned: 1. *A Sermon [on Psalm 
Ixiv. 9-10] preached before the House of 
Commons . . . Nov. 5, 1680,* 4to, London, 



1782, and educated at Oswestry School, 
Shrewsbury School, and Christ Church, Ox- 
ford (B.A. 1804, M.A. 1807). He waa called 
to the bar on 12 June 1807 at the Middle 
Temple. During his residence in London 

he acted for some time as dramatic critic to , 1680. 2. * A Sermon [on Titus iii.l] preached 
a morning paper. On the death of his father at Bow Cliurch on the Feast of S. Michael, 
in 1808 he became possessed of the family the day for the elect ion of a Lord May or,* 4to, 
estate, and spent the remainder of his lite •. London, 1682. This immediately evoked ^A 
in literary retirement and rural pursuits. He Modest Answer' from some sturdy nonjuror, 
died on 8 Aug. 1864. Dovaston was a man who roundly takes Dove to task for assert- 
of wide culture, and an ardent naturalist, ing (p. 14) that ^ there is no such phrase 
Among his friends were Thomas Bewick, i throughout the Bible as liberty of conscience,* 
the engraver, of whose life and character he ' and tnat * the government has a right to 
communicated sketches to the magazines, tye the consciences of men by the firmest 
and John Hamilton Reynolds. Bewick pub- bonds it can * (p. 23). 3. * A Sermon [on 
lished an engraved portrait of him. Dovas- Jude iii.] preached at the anniversary meet- 
ton*8 publications were chiefly poetic, and ing of the Sons of Clergy-men . . . Dec. 2, 
of a very unambitious character. * Fitz- ■ 1686,* 4to, London, 1687. 4. * A Sermon [on 
Gwarine, a ballad of tlie Welsh border, in Psabn xviii. 23] preached before the Queen 
three cantos, with other Rhymes, legendary, , at Whitehall,* 4to, London, 1691. Evelyn 
incidental, and humorous,* was issued at twice alludes to his preaching (Diaty, ed. 
Shrewsbury in 1812, and is an evident imi- I 1850-2, ii. 135,203). Dove died on 1 1 March 
tation of * Marmion.* A second edition ap- 1094-5. His will, signed only the day before, 
peared in 1816 with numerous additions, and was proved on the allowing 1 April (regis- 
a third in 1825. The third edition contained, tered in P. C. C. 46, Irby). He was twice 
among other additions, a collection of songs married. By his first wife, wlio brought him 
entitled 'British Melodies.* Twenty-six of copyhold lands, situate in Sutton Bourne, 
these were originally published in 1817, Lincolnshire, he left a daughter Susan. His 
under the patronage of the Princess Char- second wife, Rebecca Holworthy, is described 
lotte of Wales, with the music by Clementi, in the marriage license, bearing date 2 July 
in two volumes, under the title of * A Selec- , 1680, as *of St. Margaret, Westminster, spin- 
tion of British Melodies, with Symuhonies, st«r, aged 23* (Chester, London Marriage 
Harmonies, and Accompaniments by Mr. , Licenses, ed. Foster, p. 414). She survived 
Clifton.' * Floribella,* a poem, followed, and him. 

< Lectures on Natural History and National [Welch's Alumni Westmon. 1862, pp. 149, 
Melody * appeared in 1839. * The Dove * 150 ; Wood's Fasti Oxon. rBliss), ii. 310; New- 
(1822) was a selection of old poems made by court's Repertoriuni. i. 317; Le Neve's Fasti 
Dovaston, which were originally published (Hardy), iii. 267; Onnerod's Cheshire, i. 90; 
in the * Oswestry Herald.* Luttreli's Relation of State Affairs, 1867, i. 205- 

rr. * Tiw ^ocA 1- oncT T n u 207, 226, iii. 460.1 0. G. 

[Gent. Mag. 1864, xni. 396.1 L. C. S. ' ' ^ 

, DOVE, JOHN, D.D. (1561-1618), *a 
DOVE, HENRY (1640-1095), arch- Surrey man, bom of plebeian parents,* was a 
deacon of Richmond, son of a clergyman, scholar of St. Peter's College, Westminster, 
was bom in 1640, and elected from West- whence he was elected to Clirist Church, 
minster to Trinity College, Cambridge, in Oxford, in 1580. He proceeded B. A. in 1583, 
1658. He graduated B.A. in 1661, M.A. in M.A. 1586, B.D. 1593, and D.D. 159<5. In 
1665, was incorporated M.A. at Oxford 6 Majr 1590 he was presented to the rectory of Tid- 
1669, and proceeded D.D. in 1677. A speci- worth, Wiltshire, bv Lord-chancellor Eger- 
men of his Latin elegiacs will be found in ton, to whom he dedicates a sermon preached 
the * Threni Cantabrigienses in Funere duo- at St. Paul's Cross, 6 Feb. 1596. * Myself,* he 
rum Principum, Henrici Glocestrensis & , says, * among many other of both the uni- 
Marise Arausionensis,*4to, Cambridge, 1661. , versities, had set my heart at rest, as one 
On 12 Jan. 1672-3 he became vicar of St. | resolved to die within the precinctes of the 
Bride's, Fleet Street, and was collated to the I coUedge, like a monke shut up in his cell, 
archdeaconry of Richmond, 3 Dec. 1678. He or an heremite mured up within the compasse 



was also chaplain successively to Charles II, 
James II, and William and Mary. In 1683 
Pearson, bishop of Chester, whose nephew 
and chaplain he was, recommended him to 



of a wall, without hope of ever being called 
to any ecclesiastical preferment in this corrupt 
and simoniacall age, had I not been by your 
honour preferred.* At the same time he 



the king for the mastership of Trinity Col- obtained the rectory of St. Mary, Aldermary, 
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London, from the Arclibishop of Canterbury-, abortive rovalist rising (Jackson, Skerifi <f 
which he held till his death in April 1618. WilUhire, p. 33). On 14 March Sir Joseph 
His works, besides tlie sermon already men- Wa^tatfe,accompaniedbyColonelJohnPeih 
tioned, are: 1. * A St-nncm preached at Pauls niddocke, with many neighbouring gent If- 
Crosse the 3 of November 1594, intreating men and others, to the number of netrir 
of the second comming of Christ, and the three hundred horse, entered Salisbury early 
dischwiing of Antichrist : With a C-onfutat ion in the morning, and seized in their beds 
of divers conjectures conceminuf the ende of Dove, Chief-justice llolle, and Mr. Ja-auy 
the world, conteyned in a booke calle<l the Nicholas, who were at the time in the city 
Second Comming of Christ,' n.d. 2. * Of on a commission of assize. After the royil 
Divorcement: A Sermon preached at Pauls proclamation had been read, Wagstaffe, with 
Cro8S,MaylO, 1(501 ,'1(K)1. 3. * APerswasion the view of rendering the party de.-pCTit*-, 
to the English Recusants to reconcile them- urged the expediency of hanging bothjudge« 
selvestotheChurchof Knghind,* 1003. 4.* A and sheriff on the spot. This violent |»o- 
Confutationof Atheism,* lti05 and 1(540. 5.* A p(>sal was overruled, but Dove, for refusing 
Defence of Church Government; wherein the to read the proclamation, was reserved for 
churchgovernment establishment establishtKl future punishment. He was carried as fiir 
in England is directly j)roved to hv. conso- as Yeovil, but after two days was suffered 
nant to the AVord of G(»d ; together with a to return to Salisbury*, where he found thai 
Defence of the Crosse in Baptisme, &c.' Major Boteler had freed the city of the con- 
1606. 6. * Advertisement to the English gpirators. A commission was forthwith 
Seminaries and Jesuits, shewing their loose issued to try the persons who had been con- 
kind of Writings, and negligent handling the cemed in this reoellion (Hoa.re, Wiltdwrt, 
Cause of Religion, &c.,' 1610. 7. * The C\)n- * Surum,' pn. 425-15). l>ove's recent fright 
version of Solomon. A direction to holi- and escape had not dulled his rancour agiinft 
nesse of life handled by way of a commen- the royalists. Writing to Thurloe2i> Mareh. 
tarie upon \\\^ whole liooke of Canticles,' he says he is resolved *that not a single msn 
1613. shall be nominated for either jury but snch 
[Athen* Oxi>n. ed. Bliss, ii. 92, 229 ; Fasti, a^* may be confided in, and of the honestand 
vol. i. pjiKsim : Welch's Alumni Westnion. p. 50 ; well-affected party to his highness * (THrB- 
Newcoiirt'h IJepertorium, i. 436; Laiisdowiie \.01^, State Papers*, xii. "^\^\ At the Re«to- 
MS. 983, f. 320.] K. B. ration he made an abject submission, ind 

was suffered to depart un])unislied ( Cttmrn/m^' 

DOVE, JOHN {d. 16()o?) regicide, an Jowr/m/.v, viii. 60). Thereafter he n-tired to 

alderman of Salisbury, Wilt shire, wiu5el»H!tt*d an estate which he had acquirt-d at Ivy 

member for that city l(U)ct. 1(>4'), in room C'hurch in tlie parish t)f Alderbury, Wilr- 

of Serjeant Kobrrt Hyde, * disabled to sit,' a ^hirf, wh»Te he died in either U)64'or 16(h. 

lK)sition h»Montinue(i to hold until the dis- His will, bearing date '2'2 Oct. HW>4, wa^ 
solution ol" the Long parliament (Lists of provt-d on \) March KitU^-T) (n^gistered i« 

Members uf Vnrliammf, Official liettirn, j)t. 1». (\ C\ 24, Hyde), lit' left two sons, John 

i. p. 4U6 ). Hr was named one of t he commisi- and Thomas, and two daughters, Mr*. Bell- 

frioners to try the king, but beyond attend- chamber and Mary, a spin.ster. 
ing on L't> .Ian. 1648-i), when the sentence [Authoritii^s citwl in tht- text.] G. C 

was ajjret'd to. he took no part in the trial. 

During the t'ommonwealth lie served on seve- DOVE, N.VTHANIKL (1710-1754),cji1- 

ral ])arJiament a ry committee.**. He ccmtrived, lig:rapher, Avas educated under Philip Picker- 

too, to ania.<s considerable Avealth ; at the ing, writing-master in Paternoster Kow. He 

sales of bishoj)V lands in 1(U8, H)49, and became mat^ter of an academy at Iloxton, and 
1 GoO he b<'cani»' the purchaser of the manor of i" 1740 published *The Progress of Time.' 

Fountell, Southampton, of lUewbury manor, I containingversesui)ontheiburseasonsandthe 

Herkshire, and ofthat of Winterbourne Earls, . twelve months in sixteen quarto plates. He 

Wiltshire (Nichols, Collectanea, i. l*J(»,:i90, also contributed twenty jiages (1 738-40), in 

1>91). lit* acijuired otluT lands in Wiltshire ' several hands, to the * Universal Penman 

... exemplitied in all the useful and omt- 
mental branches of modern penmanship.' 
published by (ieorge Bickham [tj. v.] in 174.*l 
These j)erformances probably recommend*^ 



by the most (•ontem])tible practice.s (HoARE, 
Wiltshire, ' Klstub and Kverley,' p. 17, * Un- 
derditch,' p. l-W). Appointed cohmel of the 

AVilt shire militia, 10 Aug. iGoOCCa/. State ^ . s ^ 

Papers, Doni. 10.")0, p. oOy), he, along Avith i him to a lucrative clerkship in the yictualliiu: 
his brother Francis, persecuted the royalists otlice, ToAVer Hill, where he died in 17'>4. 



with great severity. He was chosen high 
sheriff of the county in KVio, the year of the 



[MHPsey'8 Origin and Progress uf Letter^, 
ii. 76-1 T. C. 
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DOVE, PATMCK EDWARD (1815- 
1873), philosophic writer, son of Lieutenant 
Henry Dove, K.N., by his wife, Christiana 
Paterson, was bom at Lasswade, near Edin- 
buivh, 31 July 1815. His family, originally 
of Surrey, had been connected for many gene- 
rations with the navy. An ancestor was >Vil- 
liam, son of Thomas Dove, bishop of Peter- 
borough [q. v.] They had been settled 
in Devonshire since 1716, when P'rancis 
Dove, Commodore R.N. (for whom see Chab- 
iroCK, Biog. Navalisj iii. 12), was appointed 
'commissioner of the navy' at Plymouth. 
Henry Dove had retired from active service 
upon the peace of 1815, and held an appoint- 
ment at Deal connected with the Uinque 
ports. Edward had a desultory education in 
£ngland and France, till he had to leave 
Bchool for heading a rebellion against the 
master. His father would not allow him to 
follow his own ardent desire for naval service. 
He was sent in 1830 to learn farming in 
Scotland. He afterwards spent some time in 
Paris, in Spain, and finally m London, where 
he became mtimate with Mr. Seymour Haden, 
"who was impressed by his * enormous energy, 
physical and moral. In 1841 he took the 
estate of the * Craig,* near Ballantrae, Ayr- 
shire, where he lived as a quiet country 
gentleman. He was a first-rate horseman, a 
splendid shot with gun and rifle, an expert 
fly-fisher, a skilful sailor, and an excellent 
mechanic, as appears from his article up<m 
gnnmaking in tlie 8th edition of the ' Ency- 
clopsedia firitannica.' He was the agricul- 
tural adviser of the neighbouring farmers, 
and, objecting on principle to the game laws, 
refused to employ a gamekeeper. In the 
potato famine he exerted himself energeti- 
cally to provide work for his starving neigh- 
bours. 

In 1848 he lost most of his fortune by an 
unlucky investment. In 1849 he married 
Anne, daughter of George Forrester, an Edin- 
burgh solicitor. He spent the next year at 
Darmstadt, pursuingthe philosophical studies 
to which he had long iKvn devoted. The 
first result was a book published while he 
was still in Germany, * The Theory of Human 
Prog^ression, and Natural Probability of a 
Reign of Justice' (1850), the first part of a 

frojected treatise on the * Science of Politics.* 
t was praised by Sir William Hamilton and 
Carlyle ; Charles Sumner had it stereotyped 
in America, and at Sumner's request Dove 
wrote an article upon slavery called * The 
Elder and Younger Brother,* which appeared 
in the * Boston Commonwealth,* "21 Sept. 
1853. The main principle of the book is that 
all progress is conditioned by t he development 
of true Knowledge ; it maintains the doctrines 



of liberty and equality, and argues that rent 
ought to belong to the nation. It thus anti- 
cipates Mr. George, who praised it at a public 
meeting at Glasgow (iritish Daily Mcdl^ 
19 Dec. 1884), though Dove was a strong in- 
dividualist, and opposed to socialism. After 
leaving Germany Dove settled in Edinburgh. 
He lectured at the Philosophical Institution 
in 1853 on * Heroes of the Commonwealth/ 
in 1854 on * The Wild Sports of Scotland,* and 
in 1855 on * The Crusaaes.* He took a special 
interest in volunteering. In April 1853 he 
was captain of the Midlothian Rifle Club. 
For six months in 1854 he edited the * Wit- 
ness' during the illness of his friend, Hugh 
Miller, and in the same year published tne 
second part of his work on politics, called 

* Elements of Political Science.* It included 
*An Account of Andrew Yarranton, the 
founder of English Political Economy' (also 
published separately). In 1855 he published 
' Romanism, Rationalism, and Protestant;' a 
defence of orthodox protestantism. The third 
and concluding part was written, but never 
published, and the manuscript was lost. In 
1856 Dove stood unsuccessfullv for the chair 
vacated by the death of Sir William Hamil- 
ton, but he impressed his successful rival 
with * his powerful individuality in a union 
of fervid practical aim with uncommon 
speculative ^asp and insight.* In the same 
year he published *The I^^cof the Christian 
Faith.' In 1858 he published a small book 
on * The Revolver,' with hints on rifle clubs 
and on t)ie defence of the countrv, lamenting 
the depopulation of the highlancls. In 185§ 
Dove moved to Glasgow, where he edited the 

* Commonwealth ' newspaper, and was * gene- 
ral editor* of the * Imperial Dictionary of Bio- 
graphy' during the first twenty numbers. 
He also edited with Professor Macquom 
Rankine the * Imperial Journal of the Arts 
and Sciences,* and wrote the article * (tovem- 
ment ' for the * Encyclopjedia Britannica.* He 
had now perfected a rifled cannon with * rat- 
chet grooves.' It was tested by the eminent 
shipbuilder, J. R.Napier, und shown to have 
gpreat range and accuracy. The ordnance com- 
mittee before whom it was brought declined 
to take any further steps for testing its capa- 
cities, unless the inventor woula pay the 
expenses, which he could not at the time 
afford. 

In 1859 Dove accepted the command of 
the 91st Lanarkshire rifle volunteers, then 
newly raised, and in 18(50 he took part in the 
first meeting of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion at Wimbledon, and won several prizes. 
He soon afterwards had a stroke of paralysis. 
He went to Natal in May 1862 for change of 
climate, but returned in April 1863. He died 
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of softening of the brain 28 April 1873. Dove 
was a man of great physical power, with a 
noble head. Professor J. S. Hlackie, who 
knew him well, wrote of him that he * com- 
bined in a remarkable degree the manly 
directness of the man of action with the 
line speculation of the man of thought. Al- 
together Mr. Dove dwells in my mind as 
one of the most perfect types of the manly 
thinker whom I have met m the course of a 
long life.' The only good portrait is a sketch 
by his friend, Mr. Seymour Haden. He left a 
widow, a son, and two daughters. 

[Information from P. E. Dove, son of the above ; 
(rlasgow Herald, 2 May 1873; Scotsman, 1 May 
1873; People's Journal, 1 March and 3 May 
1884.] 

DOVE, THOMAS (1655-1630), bishop 
of Peterborough, bom in London in 1555, was 
son of William Dove. He entered Merchant 
Taylors' School 24 Jan. 1563-4. He was 
elected Wattes* scholar at Pembroke Hall, 
Cambridge, in 1571. As an undergraduate 
he received commons, together with Spenser 
and Andrewes, when ill. He probably soon 
migrated to Oxford, where he was nominated 
by Queen Elizabeth one of the iirst scholars 
of Jesus College. The appointment proba- 
bly did not take eiFect, as Dove was after- 
wards candidate for a fellowship at Pembroke, 
when Andrewes was his successful competi- 
tor. Dove did so well that he was appointed 
*tanquara socius' (Fl^ller, Abel Bedivivus, 
ii. 158). He was vicar of Walden in Hert- 
fordshire Irom 26 Oct. 1580 to June 1607, 
and was presented by his college to the valu- 
able rectorv of Framlingham with Saxted in 
Norfolk. From 26 Oct. 1586 to 13 July 1588 
lie bold tlie living of Hayden, H(»rtfordvshire. 
He became chaplain to Queen Elizabeth, who 
is said to have admired his eloquence in 
preaching and to have obsened that this Dove 
was a dove with silver wings, who must have 
been inspired by the grace of Him who once 
assumed the form of a dove. He married Mar- 
garet, daughter of Olyver Warner of Evers- 
den, Cambridgeshire, by whom he had several 
children, one son and three daughters surviv- 
ing him. 

He was installed dean of Norwich 16 June 
1589, and was promoted to the bishopric of 
Peterborough, in which he was confirmed 
24 April 1601, and consecrated on Sunday, 
'2V) April. His Norfolk rectory, the presenta- 
tion of which fell to the crown, was kept 
vacant for twenty-five vears. He scarce! v 
ever missed appearing in the House of Lords 
fortwentv vears, but for the last ten years of 
his life he very rarely sat there. He appears 
as a member of the convocation of 1603, and 



was one of the nine bishops who represented 
the church party at the Mampton Court con- 
ference. It was during his episcopate (1613) 
that the body of Mary Queen of Scots wu 
transferred from. Peterborough to Westmin- 
ster. In 1616 he consecrated a new font which 
was presented to the cathedral bj the deaa 
and prebendaries, there haying bc«n no font 
up to that time. 

In 161 1 and 1614 he was charged with re- 
missness in allowing silenced ministers to 
preach. Fuller, however, says that he was 
blamed even by James I for overstrictnesd. 
Some of his correspondence, preserved in the 
Record Office, shows that he was somewhat re- 
miss in complying with orders or instructiosi 
from the court of the archbishop. In one of 
these letters, dated 4 Aug. 1629, Laud urg« 
him to make collections for the palatinate, the 
briefs for which had been issued nearly two 
years earlier. On 13 March 1628 he obtameda 
dispensation for absence from parliament. He 
died 30 Auff. 1630, in the seventy-fifth year 
of his age, leaving his family well pronded 
for. His second son, Thomas, who died before 
him, was a scholar of Pembroke Hall, Om- 
bridge, and was vicar of West Mersey for § 
few years before 1628, and archdeacon of 
Northampton from 1612 to the time of his 
death in 1629. The eldest was Sir William 
Dove of Tpton in Northamptonshire, who 
died there 11 Oct. 1636. He raised a hand- 
some monument to his father, who was buried 
in his own cathedral. This was entirtlr 
\ demolished in 1643, but the inscription has 
survived in the pages of Gun ton's * Peter- 
borough.' 

[Strype's Annals and Life of Whit^ft; Le 
Nove's F.isti ; Godwin, De Pra.*Rulibus; (i union's 
Peterborough; Wood's Athenae (Bliss), i. 498, 
ii. 802 ; Robinson's Merchant Taylors' School 
Register, i. 4 ; Newcourt's Diocese of London, i. 
227. ii. 294, 416,425, 627; Fullers Church Hw- 
tory ; Lauti's Works ; Caleuaars of Domestic 
Papers, Lords' Journals; Stubbs's Rt^strum 
S;icrura.] N. P. 

DOVER, I^RD. [See Ellis, Geokge 
JamesWelbore Agar, 1797-1833; Jermts, 
Henry, d, 1708.] 

DOVER, JOHN (rf. 1726), dramatist, 
was the son and heir of John Dover of Barton- 
on-t he-Heath, Warwicksliire, and grandson 
of Captain Robert Dover fq-v.J It is said, on 
the authority of his daughter, Mrs. Cordwell, 
that he was bom after his mother had passed 
the sixty-first year of her age. In 1061 he 
was admitted demy of Magdalen Coll^, 
Oxford, matriculated on 12 Jfuly in the same 
year, but left the university in 1605 without 
taking a degree. Meanwhile he had entered 
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himself fta a atudent at Oram's Inn on 19 May 
1664 {Register), was called to the bar on 
21 June 1672 (Jb.), and, accordiDg to Wood, 
' lived at Banbury in OKfordshire, and prac- 
tised hia faculty {Athenie O.ron. ed. Bliss, 
iv. 597). Becoming tired of the law, he took 
orders about 1684, and four years later ob- 
tained the rectory of Drayton, near Banbury, 
' where,' writes Wood, ' he is resorted to by 
fanatical people' (foe. fif.) Dover died at 
Drsyton on 3 Nov. 1726, aged 81, and was 
bunedon the 0th of that month in the chancel 
of the church (won. inscr. in Bloxam, Beg. uf 
Magd. Coll. Orfoi-d, v. 240), lie is author of 
' The Roman OeneralU, or the Distressed 
Indies,' 4to, London, 1667 (another edition, 
1677), an unacted tragedy in heroic verse, 
and written, he declares in dedicating it to 
Kobert, lord Brook, to mitigate the Hererity 
of his l^al studies, 'for arter I had read a 
•ect or two in Littleton, I then to divert my 
self took Cwsar's Commentaries, or read the 
Lives of my KomanOenerallsout of Plutarch. 
"Wood, who states that Do^er bad ' wrEttei 
one or two more plays, which are not ye 
printed,' mentions another piece from hi)' pen, 
* The White Rose, or a Word for the House 
of York, vindicatinf( the Right of Succession ; 
in a Utter from Scotland, 9 March 1679,' 
foL, l.ondon, 1680. 

[Bloiam's Reg, of Magd. Coll. Oxford, v. 239- 
S40 ; Savlinson HS. B. 400 S., f. 62 : Baker'a 
Biogmphia DramAtica (R«ei) and Jones), i. 19S. 
ii. 219.] a. G. 

DOVER, Captuu ROBERT (1575?- 
1641), founder of the Olympic games on 
Cotswold Hills, son of John Dover, gent., of 
Norfolk, was probably bom about 1575, and 
was an attorney at Barton-on-tbe-IIeBlh, 
Warwickshire. At the end of a copy of 
' Annalia Dubrensia,' 1636, in the British 
Museum, is a manuscript set of verse.'i con- 
taining this couplet : ~ 

Dover that bis Knowledge doc Imploy's 
f increase hia Neighbor!) Quarrels.bnt tbsir Joye«. 
With a footnote, 'He was bred an attorney 
■who never try'd hut two causes, alwavs made 
up the difference.' Having a sufficient foi^ 
tune he gave iip his profession v6ry early, 
and settW at Wickham [i.e. Wincbcombf], 
building himself a house at Stnnway, in the 
heart of Cotswold. Early in James I's reign 
(arcal6(>4)he founded the' Cotswold games,' 
and directed them for nearly fort^ years. 
They were a protest against the rising puri- 
tanical preiuaices. Having the king's license 
to select a fitting place, Dover chose the open 
conDtn-aide between Evesham and Stow-on- 
tho- Wold, where a little acclivity, stitlcalled 
' Dover's HiU,' marks the site. Endymion 
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Porter [q. v.], groom of the bedchamber, 
furnished the captain with some of the royal 
I clothes, hat, feathers, and ruff. Wood de- 
I scribes him mounted on a white horse as 
! chief director of the games, and saya that 
' some of the gentry and nobility came sixty 
miles to see them. A castle of boards turning 
on a pivot was erected on the central height, 
and ijuns were fired from it to announce the 
ojiening of the sports. They consisted of 
cudgel-playing, wrestling, the quintain, leap- 
ing, pitching the bar and hammer, handling 
the ^ike, playing at balloon or hand b«dl, 
leaping over each other, walking on tlie 
hands, a country dance of virgins, men hunt- 
ing the hare (which, by Dover's orders, was 
not to be killed), and horse racing on a course 
some miles long. These games, with the 
customary feasting in tents, were held on 
Thursday and Friday in \\'hitsun-week. 
Prizes of value were given, and so many that 
it is said that fire hundred gentlemen wore 
' Dover's yellow favours ' a year after. The 
, phrase 'a lyon of Cotswolde' occurs in John 
I Heywood's ' Proverbs,' pt, i. c. i. 0545-6), 
in 'Thersjtes' (1637), and in Harriogtors 
' Epigrams,' and probably refers to the famous 
' wild sheep of Uotswold.' The familiar re- 
ference to coursing on 'Cotsall' in the' Merry 
Wives of Wind-Hor' is not in the 4to, leOii, 
nor the reprint, 1619 ; it first appears in the 
folio of 162.3. A small 4to vol. of thirty-five 
leaves, with a curious frontispiece of the 
I sports and Dover on horseback, appeared in 
l(!36,entitled'AnnaliBDubrensiB. Uponthe 
yeerely celebration of Mr. Robert Dover's 
Ulimpick Games upon the Cotswold Hills. 
Written by [thirty-three contributors], Lon- 
don, IfWie!' This book is full of quaint 
poetry, with anagrams, acrostics, and epi- 
^ grams. Among the contributors are Dray- 
I Ion, Trussel, I'eltham, Slarmion, Ben Jonson, 
'ThomasIIeywood,and Randolph. TheOren- 
ville copy of this rare book has Dover's auto- 
graph and presentation entry. At the end 
Dover has ' A Congratulatory Poem to his 
Poetical and Learned Friends, &c.,' in which 
be defends bis ' 



has its action at Dover's Hill. Barkfield's 
' Nympha Libethris, or the Cotswold Muse,' 
1651, has no allusion to the games. With 
the death of the founder and the cessation 
of prizes the games died out about 1644, to 
be revived a short, time only in the reign of 
Clinries II. 

Dover died in his house at Stanway, and 
was buried in the parish church 6 June 1641. 
B^ bis wife, daughter of I>r. Cole, dean of 
Lincoln, he bad one son. Captain John Dover, 
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who fought under Prince Rupert , and was sickness. Doverordered the surgeons to Ueed 
father of John Dover [q. v.] them in hoth arms, and thuB about a hundred 

[Wood's AthenjeOxon.(BliHH).iv. 222: Visita- ' ounces of blood were taken from each muu 
tion of Warwickshire, 1682; Bigland's (Jlouces- "? ^^^^ Rave them dilute sulphuric arid to 
tershiro, i. 279 ; Rudaer*»01oucf8ter8hin*, 1779, drink, and though the malady proTed to be 
pp. 24, 319, 691 ; Hunter's New Illustrations of ^ the true plague, only eight sailors diedL In 
Snakespeare,!. 204 ; Journal of Hrit. Arch. .Assoc, i December 1709 a vsiiuable Spanish ship was 
June 1869; Oohhcs Seventeenth Century Studies; taken. The adyenturers were satisfied with 
GraTes's Spiritual Quixote, eh. x. ; Annalia Du- their gains and sailed home by the Cape of 
brensia. 1636. reprint edited by Gros;irt, 1877; Good 1 lope. Dover was admitted a hoen- 
Huntley's CotswoUl Dialect, 1868.] J. W.-G. • - r^ ^ „ . ^tiuaiitiea a iico.. 

DOVER, THOMAS, M.D. (1660 




physician, whose name is misprinted Dovar p 
on the title-puge of his book, was bom in lefr London for a time. In 1731 he ww 
Warwickshire about KMH). Where he studied again in Jjondon, living in Lombard Street, 
and graduated is unknown, but he mentions and seeing patients daily at the Jerusalem 
that Tie lived for a time in the house of Syden- Coffee-house. In 1736 he moved to Arundel 
ham. He there had the smallpox, and describes Street, Strand, and there died in 1742. 
how in the beginning twenty-two ounces of He published in 1733 * The Ancient Phyai- 
blood were taken from him, after which he cian's I-.t»gacy to his Country.' This work 
was given an emetic. The rest of the treat- shows that he had an exaggerated estimation 
ment was simple. * I had no fire allowed in of the value of metallic mercurv as a remedy, 
my room, my windows were constantly o|)en, and explains why he was called tlie 'quicksilTW 
my bedclothes were ordere<l to be laid no doctor (p. 51), The knowledge of medicine 
higher than my waist. He made me take displayed is small. lie denounces the Colle^ 
twelve bottles of small beer, acidulated with of Fhysicians as a * clan of prejudiced gentle- 
spirit of vitriol, every twenty-four hours.' men,' and seems to complain that he had not at- 
This was in the month of January. In 1684 tained the degre** of practice which his merit* 
Dover began practice in Bristol. In 1708, deserved. One of his prescriptions has made 
with other adventurers, he sailed with the his name of almost daily use in medical prwv 
ships Duke and Duchess on a privateering tice to this day. The diaphoretic powder 
voyage round the world. lie was second in composed of ten grains eacn of opium, ipe- 
command of the expedition, and captain oi cacuanha, and sulphate of potash, is called 
the Duke. Tie was also captain of the ma- Dover's j>owder, though it^ precise composi- 
rines and presi<lont of the pMieral council tion !>» difft^ren t from that origin all vprop'»se(l 
of the ex])e(lition, with u double voice in its in tli»' * Ancient Physician's Legacy (p. 12). 
affairs. Tliero were four surgeons, and lie wliere the ingredients are opium, ipecacuanha, 
had no me<liral charge. The voyage begun in and liqnnriee, each an ounce, sjiltpetre and tar- 
August 170s, and the >lii])s reaehed home tar vitriolated, each four ounces. The seventh 
again in 1711. l)ov«r came hack in a Spanish edition of the * Legacy' appeared in 17<i2,but 
prize, a >hip of twenty-one guns. The voyage the book contain'^ little of value except this 
is described in a history written by Woodes- receipt, and was I>ought by the uninformed 
Kogers, the chief commander, with the view because they believed in its profession of 
of giving nautical information as to winds, giving *the power of art without the show.* 
currents, and tlie distant appearance of shores It was attacked by several writers soon after 
and islands, but its dull pages may be looked it a])peared. 

at with interest, since one incident they rev [Woodes-Roger's A Cruising Voyiige round th« 

cord suggested to the g«'nius of Defoe the World, London, 1712; Dover's Ancient Physi- 

historv of ' Robinson Crusoe.' l)oV(;r found cian's Logjioy, 1733 ; H. Bradley's Physical and 

Alexander Selkirk, a shi])wrecked sailor, on Philosophical Remarks on Dr. IMver's'latcI'am- 

Juan Fernandez, 2 Feb. 1701>, where he had phlt't. London. 1733; A Treatise on Mercury, 

been for four vears and four mcmths, and L»"«lf>», 1733; Kncomium Argonti Vivi, by a 

brought him home in his ship. In A])ril 1709 <;^^"»lenian of Trinity College, Cambridge, I/ai- 

the expedition sacked the citv of Guaaquil in J>'^ 'V<1- : An A„t,dote orvomc. liemarksuponi 

Peru. The English sailors stored their plun- ^^^^^'^^' -^ Mercury; MnnksColl. of Ph.^. n. 
der, and slept in the churches, where they ' *■' * . M. 

were much annoyed by the smell of the re- DOVETON, Sir JOHN (1768-1847), 

cently burie<l corpses of the victims of an epi- general, sou of Fr»»derick Doveton of Lon- 

demic of plague. After returning to their don, and brother of Sir William Doveton, for 

ships, in less than forty-eight hours a bun- many years governor of St. Helena, entered 

dred and eighty men were struck down with the 1st Madras light cavalry as a comet on 
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5 Dec. 1785. He served all through the three the Arabs were defeated with a loss of seventy- 
campaigns of Lord Comwallis ai^ainst Tippoo five guns and forty elephants. But they still 
Sultan, and was promoted lieutenant on | held the city and palace of Nagpur, which 
12 June 1792. He also served in the cam- Doveton attempted to storm on 24 Dec., but 
paign of Gkineral Harris against Tippoo Sultan in vain, and he lost over three hundred men 
in 1799, and was promoted captain on 8 May and ten English officers in his assault. Yet 
1800, and he specially distinguished himself | the obstinacy of his attack terrified the Arab 
at the head of part of his regiment in the soldiery, who soon after evacuated the city. 
rapid pursuit of the notorious brigand leader For his share in these operations, and espe- 
Dnoondia Waugh, under the direction of cially for his rapid relief of Nagi)ur, Doveton 
Colonel Arthur Wellesley, who specially was made a C.B. on 14 Oct. 1818 and a 
thanked him in general orders. He was pro- i K.C.B. on 26 Nov. 1819. On 12 Aug. 1819 
inot«d major on 2 Sept. 1801, and lieutenant- he was promoted major-general, and in the 
colonel on 16 Oct. 1804, and in 1808 was ap- following year resigned his command and re- 

S)inted to command the expedition against tired to Madras. lie was promoted lieute- 
hangarh Khan, whose camp at Amritnair nant-general and made a G.C.B. in 1837, and 
he stormed on 28 Dec. On 14 June 1813 he died at his house at Madras on 7 Nov. 1847, 
-was promoted colonel, and in the following aged 79. 

year appointed to command the Hyderabad , [DodwoU and MiWs Indian Army List; East 
contingent with the rank of bngadier-general. : India Direct.mes; Wellington Despatches; and 
This contingent held a peculiar position, various works on Lonl Hastings's campaign, such 
Under the subsidiary treaties with the nizam I rts Wallace's Memoirs of India and Blacker's 
his country was garrisoned by a British divi- Military Operations.! II. M. S. 

sion, but taking into consideration the large- 
ness of his territories, it was decided, as it was DOW, ALEXANDER {d. 1779), histo- 
in the case of a few of the greater native rian and dramatist, a native of CrieiF, Perth- 
princes, that an additional force should be , shire, was educated for a mercantile career, 
raised among his subjects to be officered by He is said to have quitted Scotland owing to 
Englishmen and kept under the control of the a fatal duel, and to have worked his way as a 
company's government, while paid by the j common sailor to Bencoolen. There he be- 
nizam. This force, which comprised nearly came secretary to the governor, and was most 
ten thousand men of all arms, was cantoned | strongly recommended to the ])atronage of 
round Aurungabad, and was soon brought the officials of the East India Company at 
to a high pitch of efficiency by Doveton. Calcutta. He joined the army there as an 
In the Pinaari war, the operations of which ensign in the iBen^l infantry on 14 Sept. 
were carefully combined by the Marquis of 17(50, and was rapidly promoted lieutenant 
Hastings in onler to crush these marauding ; on 23 Aug. 1703, and captain on 16 April 
bands, which devastated India, the Hyderabad I 1764. He returned to England on leave in 
contingent played an important part, but | 1768, and published in that year two trans- 
Doveton's most important services were ren- lations, * Tales translated from the Persian 
dared against the Maratha Raja of Nagi)ur. of InatuUa of Delhi * and the * History of 
On that throne sat Apa Sahib, a degenerate ! Hindostan, translated from the Persian of 
descendant oftlielJhonslas, who had obtained ^ FerishtA.' Both works had a great success, 
his accession by more than dubious means, ' and in the following year Dow made his 
and who, when once he was firmly seated on d6but as a dramatist with a tragedy entitled 
the throne, lent a ready support to the peshwa's *Zingis,' in five acts, which was acted with 
scheme of assisting the Pindaris and over- some success at Drury Lane. He then re- 
throwing the British power in India. He ' turned to India, and was promoted lieutenant- 
therefore treacherously directed his troops, colonel on 25 Feb. 1769, and in 1772 pnb- 
who were chieflv Arabs, to attack the British ! lished the continuation of his historv of Ilin- 
resident, Mr. Jenkins, and though the resi- dostan to the death of Aurungzebe, with two 
dent's escort, commanded by Colonel Scott, ' dissertations, * On the Origin and Nature of 
beat oflf the assailants from the fortified hill Despotism in Hindostan,' and * An Enquiry 
of Sitabaldi in November 1817, their position into the State of Bengal.' In 1774 he again 
soon became critical. Doveton on hearing of returned to England, and Garrick produced 
this advanced by forced marches on Nagpur, I his second tragedy in verse at Drury Lane, en- 
which he reached on 12 Dec., and on the I titled *Sethona.' It was acted only for nine 
following day Apa Sahib surrendered himself, nights, and is said by Baker, in his * Biographia 
But his troo])S refused to surrender likewise, Dramatica,' to be not really by Dow at all, 
and after a fierce battle, in which Doveton but only to bear his name ; for * he is said by 
lost two hundred men killed and wounded, I those who knew him well to be utterly un- 
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?iualified for the production of learning' or of 
ancy, either in prose or verse.' Dow returned 
once more to India, and died at Bhagalpur 
on 31 July 1779. 

[Baker 8 Biographia Dramatica ; Dodwell and 
Miles's Indian Army List.] H. M. S. 

DOWDALL, GEORGE (1487-1558), 
archbishop of Armagh, son of Edward Dow- 
dall (or Dovedale) of Drogheda, co. Louth, 
was born there in 1487, and at an early age 
became noted for his gravity of character 
and leaminfj. lie was prior of the monas- 
tery or hospital of St. John of Ardee in his 
native county. Through the influence of 
Sir Anthony St. Leger, the lord deputy of 
Ireland, he was, in 1542, brought under the 
notice of Henry VIII, and having made a 
voluntary surrender of his priory, he received 
a promise of the archbishopric of Armagh, 
and a pension of '201. sterling till the vacancy 
occurred, as ap])ear3 from a letter addressed 
by the king to t5t. Leger (State Papers, vol. 
iii. pt. iii. p. 429). On the death of George 
Cromer [q. v.], whose official Dowdall had 
been, he was promoted to the see by privy seal 
on 29 April l^S {Cod, Clar. 39). His zeal for 
the church of Rome was great and untiring, 
but nevertheles.s he was contented to receive 
his appointment from the king, and did not 
refuse, we must suppose, to take the oath of 
supremacy. Pope Paul III declining to sane- 1 
tion the appointment, and choosing Robert I 
Waucop (or Venantius) to fill the oflice. 
In February 1550 Edward VI sent orders 
to Ireland for the public use of the litur^ 
in the Engli-^h language, and the lord deputy 
convened the clergy for the settlement of 
the matter. Dowdall at once placed himself 
at the head of the Roman catholic party and , 
strenuously opposed the king's command, 
while George Browne [q. v.], archbishop of 
Dublin, was equally zealous on the other 
side. After much dispute between the lord 
deputy and Dowdall, the liturgy was re- 
ceived and ordered to be read in all churches. 
Soon after this St. Leger was recalled, and 
Sir James Crofts, a gentleman of the king's 
privy chamber, having ])een selected for the 
government of Ireland, brought with him 
instructions for himself and the council, one 
of which was, ^ To propagate the worship of 
God in the English tongue, and the service 
to be translated into Irish in those places 
which need it.' The new viceroy was sworn 
into office on 23 May, and wrote a letter to 
Dowdall, dated 10 June, inviting him to 
a conference with the other Irish prelates. 
The meeting was held the next day in the 
great hall of St. Mary's Abbey, Dublin, where 
the primate was then residing. The par- 



ticulars of the debate are recorded in a manu- 
script in the British Museum, and have bees 
prints by Bishop Mant (^History of tkf 
Church 0/ Ireland, I 207-11). 

Dowdall in the following' October was de- 
prived of the rank and title of ' primate of 
all Ireland,' which were then conferred by 
letters patent upon Bro-wne and his suc- 
cessors in the archbishopric of Dublin. It 
does not appear that he was formally deposed 
from his episcopal office, but * his high sto- 
mach could not digest the affront.* He 
retired into banishment, and during the re- 
mainder of Edward's brief reign his time 
was quietly passed in the abbej of Centre in 
, Brabant. 

While Dowdall was absent from Ireknd 
the archbishopric of Armagh was conferred, 
in February 166.3, on Hu^ Goodacre, who 
died three months later. Towards the close 
of the same year Dowdall was recalled br 
Queen Mary, and on 12 March following 1^ 
was restored to the position of primate, which 
had been transferred from him to Archbishop 
Browne. He also received a grant in €W»- 
mendam, for his life, of the precincts of the 
dissolved monastery of Ardee, of which he 
had been prior before his promotion to Ar- 
magh. In April 1664, along with Willian 
Walsh, bishop-elect of Meath, and othen,he 
was commissioned to deprive the married 
bishops and clergy. On '29 June, accordinglT. 
they deprived Edward Staples, bishop of 
Meath, and soon after the archbishop, George 
B^o^vne, Bishop Lancaster of Kildare, and 
Risliop Travers of Leighlin. In the same 
year Dowdall held a ])rovincial synod in St. 
JPcter's Church, I>rogheda, tlie constitutioo* 
of which t^nd chiefly to the restoration of 
the Roman catholic religion and the depriva- 
tion of the married clergy-. In 1555 he caused 
a day of jubilee to be observed throughout 
Ireland for the restoration of the supremacj 
of the church of Rome. And in the suc- 
ceeding year he held a second provincialsynod 
at Drogheda, but little more was done at it 
than to allow husbandmen and labourers to 
work on certain festivals. In this year be 
was appointed a member of the Irish privy 
council. In 1558 he left home for EnglanJ 
on ecclesiastical business, and on 15 Aug. he 
died in London. 

Dowdall appears during his sojourn in Bra- 
bant to have employed himself in study. 
He left behind him several sermons, and an 
English version (from the Latin) of * The 
Life of John de Courcy, CJonoueror of Ulster.' 
In the Lambeth Library TMS. 623) there is 
likewise a translation made by him in 1551 
* out of an old manuscript belonging tD 
O'Neill at Armagh,* of several details which 
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t bean omitted by Gimldua OoDibreiisis 
Wim ' HiRtory of IreUnd.' 

ir Jttmoa Ware's Works (Harris's ed.). i. 8i ; 

HiBt. of Church of Irelimd, vol. i. ; King's 

Biat. of Iraland, vol. i.; Cotton's Fnati 

:. Hihern. iii. 18. v. 1B8 ; Cal. of Cstbw 

K. l5\S-7i; Hamilton's CaI. of State Tapers 

"and), 1609-73 ; Bagwoll's Ireland under the 

ire. vol, i. : D'AUon'a HiBt. of Progheda, i. 

; Stuarl'B Hiat. of Armagh.] B. H. B. 

llXJWDESWELL, WILLIAM (1721- 
r7S)i politician, waa tba eldest Bon of Wil- 
an Dowdeswell, who died in 1728, by his 
.DCnd wife, Anne Hammond, daughter of 
tpthony Ilaramond. The family seat of the 
Jowdeawelia is at Pull Court in Buahley, 
pbrceatershire, and they possessed much 
in and around Tewkesbury. The 
sent to Westminster School, and 
a after years his affection for this 

„_)n by consenting to act as a Busby 

Utee (1769-76). He proceeded to Christ 
RiTob, Oxford, in 1736, and contributed a 
i of Latin verses to the university collec- 
n of noems on the death of Queen Caroline 
rSS), but does not appear to have taken 
J degree. In 1746 lie went to the uni- 
raity of Ijeyden, where he associated with 
my persons afterwards well known, among' 
Bbom were Charles Townshend, John Wilkes, 
Oithony Askew [q. v.l, and Alesander Car- 
Re [q. r.] From Holland he made the tour 
f Italy, and travelled through Sicily and 
ece. In 174" he waa once more in Eng- 
1, and in that year he married Bridget, 
B fitlh and youngest daughter of Sir Wil- 
m Codrington, the first baronet , and was re- 
plied to parliament for the family borouch 
W TewkesDury, He retained hb seat for 
is constituency until 1754, was out of paN 
, from that year until 1761, and 
1 represented the county of Worcesier 
ptil his death. la January 1764 he vigor- 
isly supported the movement for repealing 
"' ' ' ■ ■e which had given 



T Act, 
itural offence to his constituents. His 

IS on this occasion marked him out among 

e country gentlemen, and in the next ses- 

~D his proposal for a reduction of the naval 

e and his speeches on the Regency Bill 

'e him still more prominent. Ilowdeswell 

ecogniaed as a leader of the whigs, 

L when the Rockingham ministry was 

ned in 176G, he was raised to the chan- 

lUorahip of the exchequer on 13 July, and 

itated a privy councillor on 10 July. In 

ii oflidal position he succeeded Lyttelton, 

Vreupon Bishop Warburton sarcastically 

served: 'The one just turned out never in 

ia life could learn that two and two made 

tTOl^ TV. 



four; the other knew nothing else,' Rougher 
still is the estimale of Horace Walpole: 'So 
suited lo the drudgery of the office as far as 
it depends on arithmetic [was Dowdeswell] 
that he was fit for nothinc else. Heavy, 
slow, methodical without clearness, a butt 
for ridicule, unused in every graceful art, and 
a stranger to men and courts, he was only 
esttwmed by the few to whom he was per- 
sonally known ; ' but even Walpole waa 
forced to allow that Dowdeswell had a sound 
understanding, waa thoroughly disinterested, 
and waa generally welcomed into office. The 
Itocbingbam administ ration waa broken up 
at the close of July 1766, and Lord Chatham 
came into power On his retirement Dowdes- 
well received the thanks of the merehanta 
in most of the principal towns in the king- 
dom for his exertions in promoting a revival 
of trade. He was offered in the new govern- 
ment the presidency of the board of trade or 
a joint-paymasteTsliip, but he declined, to the 
surprise of the king and to the astonishment 
of the political world, which thought that 
his ' straitened circumstances ' and the cares 
of ' a numerous offspring ' would have been 
sulBcient reasons for deserting hia alliea. In 
the following January, by carrying by 206 
votes to 188 a motion for the reduction of 
I the land tax trom four to three shilUngs in 
the pound — a proposition in which he was 
I supported by the landed interest without 
j distinction of party, which inflicted on the 
new cabinet the first defeat in a money bill 
since the revolution — Dowdeswell mortified 
Charles Townshend, his successor at the ex- 
chenuer, irritated Lord Chatham, who spoke 
' of the defeat as ' a most disheartening cir- 
' cunjstance,' and lowered for a time his own 
' charajiter bv his readiness to wubarrasB his 
opponents by assailing a tax which, though 
unpopular, was indiapen sable. He was now 
I Lord Rockingham's 'chief political counsel- 
lor,' and the exponent of the whig views in 
' the lower house. In January 1767 an at- 
tempt waa made to unite the two parliea of 
the Duke of Bedford and Lord Rockingham, 
but it failed, and a similar want of success, 
mainly in consequence of the objections of 
the duke's aupportera to Conway, attended 
the suggestion in July 1767 that they should 
coalesce with the ministry in which Dowdes- 
well was again to be chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. During the next few years he con- 
tinued a conspicuous figure in the House 01 
Commons. In 1770 he urged the necessity 
of depriving excise and custom-house officers 
of the privilege of voting at parliamentary 
elections, a measure of distranchiBement 
which was carried into efiect not long after- 
wards. In 1771 he urged the necessity 
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* explaining the powera of [Walpole's Letters (Cunningham), t. 6, TJ; 
.nforlibels/ but his motion, Walpolo's George III, i, 354-5, ii. 46, 19«.8». 
I bv many distinjniished 356. 420, iv. 90, 284.316; Walpole a JocraJs. 



passing a bill for 
] uries in prosecut ion 



though supported by many distinguished 





notices of his life from a manuscript memoir tioiis against Bhurtpore, and in the held until 
written by his son, John Edmund I)o\vd«\H- , the setting in of the hot weather. In Octih 
well, one of the masters in cimncery and ber 1805, on the opening of the new campaign* 
formerly member for Tewkesbury. Dowdes- | Dowdeswell was detached with a division of 
well left issue five sons and six daughters, , eight thx)usand men to protect theIk>ab,anJ 
several of whom died young. His library was remained there until Ix)rtl Com wallis ma*!? 
sold in 1775. peace with Ilolkar. He then took command 



{176i>) has biHjn attributtnl to Dowdeswell j^ 354. p^.^^^^ >Ialone, p. 443; NichohiLt 

(6?min7/<»7V/;7ffr^,iv.450),andwhen,through Anecd. iii. 620; Burkes Commoners (IMTV i- 

the troubles arising from these proctn^dings, 376-7; Bennetts Tewkesbury, pp. 442-3; Nash'i 

the lord mayor and Aldennan Oliver were Worcestershire, i. 181-3 ; Welch's Alumni Wel- 

committ»'d to the Tower, they were visited mon. (1852), p. 556; Alex. Carlyles Auttibio- 

there by Dowdeswell and the leading whigs. gmphy, pp. 167, 176.] W. P. C. 

Next year (.March 1772) he led the opposition 

to the Uoyal Marriage Bill, but he separated | DOWDESWELL, WILLLAM (1761- 

from th«5 majority of his political associates 1828), general and print collector, was the 

in their desire to modify the subscription to third son of the Bight Hon. William Dowdesr 

the Thirty-nine Articles. well [q. y.\ by Bridjjet, youngest danghtcf 

In the spring of 1774 he went to Bath for of Sir William Codrmgton, bart., of l>)d- 

his health, and later in the summer visited ington, Gloucestershire, and aunt of tlie 

Bristol on the same fruitless errand. He admiral. He entered the army as ensign 

broke a blood-vessel, and in September the in the Ist or Grenadier guards on 6 May 

physicians recommended a change of climate. 1780, acted as aide-dtv-camp to the Duke 

lie wtnit to Nice in November 1774. His of Portland, the lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 

weakness continued to increase, and he died, in 1782, was promot4?d lieutenant and cap- 

^ totally exhausted,* at Nice, on (5 Feb. 1775; tain on 4 May 1786, and was elected M.r. 

when the body was brought to England and for Tewkesbury, where the Dowdeswells hni 

buried in a vault in Bushley Church, on long possessed great parliamentary infiueiiKi 

9 April 1 775. His widow, who died at Sun- on 19 March 1792. In the foUowmg ywr •! 

bury, Middlesex, on 27 March 1818, and was the close of the session he joined the brigide 

placed in the same vault with her husband, of guards, under the command of Gerud 

requested Burke to * commemorate the loss Lake, at Toumay, and served throughout the 

of his friend,' who thereupon wrote the long campaign of 171)3, being present at the affiur 

and highly euh^gistic epitaph on the monu- of Lincelles, at the siege of Valencieaa^i?. 

ment erected at Bushley to Dowdeswell's and the battles before Dunkirk, and returned 

memory in 1777. 'The inscription/ said to England in the winter. He was promoted 

Burke, ' was so ])erfectly true that every captain and lieutenant-colonel on 8 Feb. 1794, 

word of it may be deposed upon oath,* and in but did not again go to the Netherland?,anJ 

it Dowdeswell is described as * a senator for remained occupied with his parliamentary 

twenty years, a minister for one, a virtuous duties until 1797, when he was apjwinted 

citizen for his whole life,* and deservedly governor of the Bahamas. He was prumotrti 1 

lauded for his knowledge of his countrvs colonel on 25 Jime 1797, and after actinfffof j 

finances and of parliamentary procedure, ilis a short time in command of a battalion of j 

intlexible honesty in refusing all emoluments the 60th regiment, he proceeded to Indiiin 

* contrary to his engagements with his party * 1802 as private secretary- to I^rd William 
was universally acknowledged. Numerous Bentinck, governor of Madras. C>n 26 Segt. 
lot ters and extracts of letters from Lord Rock- 1 808 he was promoted major-gvneral, and in 
inghani to him are printed in Allxmiarle's 1804 he was requested to take command of 

* Rockingham,' he correspcmded with George a division of Lord lake's army, then engaged 
Grenville, and Burke wrote him several long 1 in a trying campaign with the Maratha chief- 
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of the Cawnpore divisioiii where he remained 
until February 1807, when he temporarily 
succeeded Lake as commander-in-chief in 
Ibidia, but was soon after compelled to leave 
that country on account of his health. He 
receiyed the thanks of the government and 
of the directors of the East India Company 
for his services, and was promoted lieutenant- 
-general on 25 July 1810 ; but in the follow- 
ing year he retired from the service, on in- 
heriting the family estates, with full rank, but 
BO pay. He then devoted himself to collecting 
prints, and especially prints by old Englisn 
engravers, and his collection was sold by 
auction in 1820 and 1821. He was one of 
the first collectors who made a speciality of 
what is called * grangerising/ ana the most 
important item in the 1820 sale was his copy 
of Uough's * British Topography,* enlarged by 
him from two to fourteen volumes by the in- 
sertion of more than four thousand views and 
portraits. In 1821 his unequalled collection 
of Hollars was sold, and realised 505/. 16s. 6d. 
He died at his residence, PuU Court, Wor- 
cestershire, on 1 Dec. 1828, when, as he was 
never married, his Worcestershire estates 
devolved upon his brother, J. E. Dowdes- 
well, M.P. and master in chancery, and his 
Ldnoolnshire estates upon the Rev. Canon 
Dowdeswell of Christ Church, Oxford. 

[Royal Military Calendar; Gent. Mag. Fe- 
bruary 1829 ; Bennett's History of Tewkesbury, 
Appendix 38, pp. 439-45.] H. M. S. 

DOWLAND, JOHN (1563 P-1626 ?), 
lutenist and composer, is said by Fuller 
(^WortMeSf ed. Nichols, ii. 113), on hearsay 
eTidence, to have been bom at Westminster. 
But in his own 'Pilgrimes Solace' (1612) 
is a song dedicated * to my louing countrey- 
man, Mr. John Forster the younger, mer- 
chant of Dublin in Ireland,' from which it 
might be understood that the composer was 
an Irishman. He seems to have been bom 
in 1663, for in his ' Observations belonging 
to Lute-playing,' appended to his son Robert's 
£q. v.] ' Vanetie of Lute-lessons ' (1610), after 
mentioning a work by Oerle, which appeared 
in 1633, he goes on : * Myselfe was borne 
bat thirty yeares after Hans Gerle's booke 
was printed,' and in the address to the reader 
in his ' Pilgrimes Solace ' (1612) he says, ' I 
.am now entered into the fiftieth yeare of 
mine a^' About 1681 he went abroad, 
proceeding first to France and then to Ger- 
many, where he was well received by the 
Duke of Brunswick and the landgrave of 
Hesse. At the court of the former he be- 
•came acquainted with Gregory Howet of 
Antwerp, and at that of the latter with 
Alessandrio Orologio— both noted musicians 



of their day. After spending some months 
in Germany, Dowland went to Italy, where 
he was received with much favour at Venice, 
Padua, Genoa, Ferrara, Florence, and other 
cities. At Venice in particular he made 
friends with Giovanni Croce. Luca Maren- 
zio — the greatest madrigal writer of his day 
— wrote to him from Rome ; his letter, dated 
13 July 1596, is printed in the prefatory ad- 
dress to Dowland's first * Book of Songes.' 
Dowland seems to have made several jour- 
neys on the continent. He was in Eng- 
land on 8 July 1588, when the degree of 
Mus. Bac. was conferred on him and Thomas 
Morley [q. v.] at Oxford. He seems to have 
received tne same degree at Cambridge, some 
time before 1597, but there is no extant re- 
cord of it, or of his having ever proceeded 
Mus. Doc, though he was sometimes called 

* Dr. Dowland ' by his contemporaries. In 
1692 he contributed some harmonised psalm- 
tunes to Este's * Psalter.' He must have 
gone abroad a^in, for the album of Johann 
Oellarius of Numberg (1580-1619), written 
towards the end of the sixteenth century, 
contains a few bars of his celebrated ' La- 
chrymse,' signed by him. In this his name is 
spelt * Doland ' ( Addit. MS. 27579). In 1696 
some lute pieces by him appeared in Barley's 

* New BooKe of Tabliture/ This was appa- 
rently unauthorised, for he alludes to * diuers 
lute lessons of mine lately printed without 
my knowledge, falce and unperfect,' in the 
prefatory address to the 'First Booke of 
Songes or Ayres of Foure Partes, with Table- 
ture for the Lute/ which was published by 
Peter Short in 1697. This collection im- 
mediately achieved gpreater popularity than 
any musical work which had hitherto ap- 
peared in England. A second edition (printed 
by P. Short, the assignee of T. Morley) 
appeared in 1600 ; a third, printed by Hum- 
frej Lownes, in 1606; a fourth in 1608; a 
fifth in 1613 (Rimbault, Bibliotheca Madrin 
galiana, p. 9\ and the book was reprinted 
in score by tne Musical Antiquarian Society 
in 1844. It is not difficult to account for 
its popularity, for its appearance marks a 
new departure in English music, which even- 
tually led to that peculiarly national product, 
the glee. Dowland's son^ are not madri- 
gals, but simply harmonised tunes; they 
are not remarkable for contrapuntal skill; 
their charm and vitality consists entirely in 
their perfect melodic beauty, which causes 
them still to be sung more than the compo- 
sitions of any other Elizabethan composer. 
In 1598 Dowland contributed a short eulo- 
gistic poem to Giles Famaby's [q. v.] can- 
zonets. In the same year, when he was at 
the height of his fame, appeared Barafield's 
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sonnet (aomttimes ascribed to Shakespeare), 
' In pnise of Musique and Poetrie,' in which 
he is celebrated thus : 

Doriancl M thee ie dears ; whose heaneul j toch 
VpOD the Late, doeth rauiih humaiof Bsuse. 

In 1699 a sonnet by Dowland appeared 
prefixed to Richard AJliBon's'I'sahiu.' He 
must have left England in this Tear, for in 
leOO he published the 'Second Boolce of 
Songs or Ayren, of 2, 4. and 5, parts: With 
Tableture for rhe Lute or Orpherian, with 
the VioU de Qamba,' on the title-Dage of 
which he is described aslutenist to tne king 
ofDenmark. The preface to this work, which 
is dedicaled to Lucy, couutesa of Bedford, is 
dated 'FroinHelfiingiiourein Denmarke, the 
first of June.' This was followed (in 160S) 
by the ' Third and Last Booke of Sonss or 



Aires. Newly composed t( 
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. ^ iofs, and a Dialogue for 

base and meane Lut« with fine voices to 
sing thereto.' In the dedicatory epistle to 
this work he alludes to his being stilJ abroad. 
He was in England in 1605, when he pub- 
lished hie extremely rare ' LachrymK, or 
Seven Teares, figured in seaven passionate i 
Pavans,' dedicated to Anne of Denmark, i 
It seems from the preface to this that he had 
been driven back by storms on his return to 
Denmark, and forced to winter in England 
(HiWKiNS, Hilt, of M«tic, lii. 325). He 
had finally left Denmark in 1609, when he 
was livtn); in Fetter Lane. He published in 
this yearn translation of the ' Microlwus' of 
Andreas Drnithnparcus, which he dedicated 
totheEarlof Sniisburv. In the translator's 
address to ihe reader he promises a work on 
the lute, whifh is also nlluded lo by his son 
Bobert in thv preface to his' Varietie of Lute- 
lessons' (ItilO). To this latter work John 
Bowlanduppended a 'Short Treatise on Lute- 
plajing.' Two years later appeared his last 
work, ' A Pilprimes Solace. "\\'herein is con- 
tained Musicall Harmonie of 3. 4. and fi. 
parts, to be sung and plaid with the Lute 
and ^'Iols.' In this he i" described as lutenist 
to Lord Walden (oldest son of the Earl of 
Suffolk). In the preface he complains of 
neglect. 'I haue lien long obscured from 
your sight, because I receued a kingly en- 
tertainment in a forraine climate, which 
could not attaine to any Ohough neuer so 
mcane) place at home.' He had returned to 
find himself almost forgotten, and a new 
school of lute-jilavers had arisen who looked 
upon him as old-fashioned. Poaeham, in his 
'Minerva Britanna ' (IRl 2), alludes to this 
neglect. He compares Dowland lo a night- 
ingale sitting on a briar in the depth of 



So Bioee (old frend), thy ye&rea haat madr tka 
vbita, 
And thoa for otheia, hast consam'd thj ^riif , 
Hov few regard thes. whoma thou didsldeU^ 
And hrte, and oaere, came once to bean ttc 
sing: 
Ingmtefnil times, and worthle* age of onn, 
That let's ra pine, when it hath empt an 

Sir William Leigbtoa's 'TeArea' (1014)«»- 
tains a few compoeitions by Dowland, bni 
his latter years were pused in obecurilT. 
He was (according to Rimbault) in ISSoi 
lutenist to Charlea I ; he died either in tlat 
year or early in 1626, aa ia proved by the 
warrant to his son Robert, though the eucl 
date and place of his death and burial iR 
unknown. Fuller (^Worthies, ed. NichoK 
ii. 113) says he was ' a chearful person . . . 
passing his days in lawful merimenti'tml 
Fuller's account is very inaccurate, and be 
probably invented the remark to illasuatea 
well-known anagram which was made (a 
Dowland, and wtuch is to be found in sevenl 
contemporary books : 

lobaDnes DonlandoB. 

AnDoa ladsndo haasi. 
Fuller attributes this to one Ralph Sad- 
ler of Standon, who waa with Dowland tt 
Copenhagen, but it is claimed by Feocham in 
his ' Minerva Britanna,' and is also to be 
found in Camden's ' Remains.' In the pR- 
face to bis ' Pilgrimes Solace ' Dowland oji 
that his works had been printed at PirL<, 
Antwerp, Cologne, Niimbcrg, Frantfon, 
Leipzig, Amsterdam, and Hamburg'. Hme 
ofthese foreign editions are known, but !Oin<! 
of Ilia music occurs in Fiillsack and Ililde- 
brand's ' Ausscrlesener Paduanen vnd (itUi- 
arden. ErsterTheil,'whiehappeared at Ham- 
burg in 1607. Much manuscript muuc b]' 
him, chiefly consist iuK of lute lessons. i«la 
be found in the Brit ish Museum, Christ Cb auk 
(Oxford), Fitzwilliam, and University (Cani- 
bridge) Libraries. 

[Aulhoritiesquoledabove; Addit. MS. S7**l 
Grove's Diet. o( Music, i. 4S0 ; Ramaj'» Hid- 
of Music, iii. 138 ; W. Chappell's Prefkn to 
Dowlaud's First Book of Songs (1844) ; M»«'> 
Monument, p. 34 ; iaformation from lbs Be- 
Dr. Lusrd.] W, R S. 

DOWLAND, ROBERT (17th cent.V 
musician, eon of John Dowlaod [q. v,], w« 
bom before his father left England to settle 
in Denmark. His godfather was Sir Robert 
Sidney, and he was partly educated in bit 
father's absence at the cost of Sir ThomK 
Mounson, to whom in 1610 he dedicated hii 
first work : ' Varietie of Lute-lessons : vii. 
Fantasies, Pauins, Qalliards, Almainea, Co- 
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rantoes, and Volts : selected out of the best On one occasion Ilowe^s meeting was dis- 

approued Avthors, as well beyond the Seas turbed, and though a hearer only, Dowley, 

as of our owne Country/ This book also in- with seven others, was seized and carried to 

eluded short treatises on lute-playing by John Newgate. At night they were brought be- 

Dowland and by J. B. Besardo. In the same fore the lord mayor, and, being indicted for a 

year he published 'A MysicallBanqyet. Fur- riot, were bound over to the next sessions. 

nished with varietie of delicious Ayres, col- Dowley was afterwards fined 10/. and obliged 

lected out of the best Authors in English, to find sureties for his good behaviour for 

French, Spanish, and Italian.' This was de- twelve months ; he was therefore forced to 

dicated to his godfather. On his father's give up his school. Another time he was 

death he was appointed in his place, by war- arrested in his lodging by a court messenger 

xant dated 2 April 1626, a ' musician in oiv and again carried l^fore the lord mayor, wno, 

dinary for the consort,' with 20d. a day wages however, tendered him the Oxford oath, by 

and 16/. 2s. 6d, for livery, his appomtment takingwhich he escaped six months' imprison- 

datuu^ from the day of his father's death, ment. After the Toleration Act of William 

On II Oct. of the same year he obtained a and Mary, 24 Mayl689, he preached some time 

license to be married at St. Faith's to Jane at Godabning in Surrey, but infirmities grow- 

Smalley. In this document he is said to ing upon him, he returned to London, and 

have been of the parish of St. Anne's, Black- peacefully passed the remainder of his life 

friars. After this he disappears, though he with his children. He died in 1702, aged 80. 

IB said (Gkove, Dictionary ^ i. 450) to have [Calamy's Nonconf. Memorial (Palmer, 1802), 

been still in the royal service in 1041. iii. 233-4 ; Bloxam's Reg. of Magd. Coll. Ox- 

[Addit. MS. 6760 ; Chester's Marriage Li- ford, ii. cv, v. 173.] G. G. 

censes (Foster), p. 416 ; R. Dowland'sWorlw.] DOWLING, ALFRED SEPTIMUS 

■nnWTTTV RTPTTAHn n«o.> l*7n9^ (1805-1868), law reporter, brother of Sir 

DOWLEY, RICHARD (1622-1/02), j^^ Dowling [q. v.], was called to the bar 

nonconformist divme, son of John Dowley, ^^ q ,g j^^ 1^ June 1828, and became a 

^car of Alveston, near Strntford-on-Avon, special pleader in the common law courts, 

Warwickshire, was born in 1622 Hematri- ^^^ ^^^^ ^.^^^ ^^e home circuit. He was 

cu^ted at All Souls College, Oxford 1 1 Oct. admitted a member of Serjeants' Inn 12 Nov. 

1639, but was admitted demy of Magdalen ^^^ ^^j ^^^^ ^ j^^^-^ ^f ^^^^^^ ^^^^s, 



Tintors, Camd. Soc, pp. 167, 159, 610), he ^^^^^^ ^^ inquiring into the state and prac- 

resigned Ins demyship a few weeks later, ^ice of the county^courts. He died of an 

and quitted Oxford He had studied for the i^^^^^^i cancer at his residence, 34 Acacia 

ministryunderDr. JohnBryan[q.v.]of Co- j^^j^ g^ j^^^.^ ^^^^^ London, 3 March 

▼entry, and upon leaving him, became chap- jg^jg j ^3 jjjg ^-^^ bertha Eliza, 

lain m the famdy of Sir Thomas Rouse, bait., ^^^ 25lMarch 1880, aged 67. 

at Rouse Lenchm^yorceste^hl^e where he ^^ ^^^ ^^e author of the following 

met Richard Baxter [q. v J In July 1656 he ^^^j^s : 1. * A Collection of Statutes passed 

was acting as mmister of Stoke Pnor, near ^^ q jy and 1 William IV,' 1830-2, 

Bromsgrove,Worce8terahire, where he was g vols. 2. 'A Collection of Statutes passed 

much beloved (Ca/.6/aftfPfl^^^^ 2 AVilliam IV and 3 William IV,' 1833. 

^^^'Jt ^^^' ^^}'«^, *« ^*8^, ^^%Vj'"f 3. * Reports of Cases in the King's Bench, 

^rtte Restoration, he removed to Elford^, Common Pleas, and Excheque?,' 1833-8, 

Steffordshire, where he acted as assistant to 9 ^.^^ 4 . ^ ^s of Cases in Continuation 

his fathers elder brother. Although both his of the above, by A. Dowling and Vincent 

father and uncle conformed, he steadily re- fowling,' 1843-4, 2 vols. 5. * Reports of 

^\ ?"^7^ . ^^S^l'^^^y, ^t^''%'\ ^y lY^ Cases in Continuation of the above, by A. S. 

ActofUniformity 24 Aug. 1662. Upon the Dowlingand John James Lowndes,' 1846-61, 

Declaration of Indulgence m 1072, he took 7 ^^^ ^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ title-pages only the 

out a license for his own house, and kept a ^^^^ j^ Dowling is found, 

meeting once a day, at a time when there m * tu^ a 1 loco ^tt a r -,, 

^as no service in the narish church and f®®°^- ^^^' ^P"^ ^®®®' P* ^* 7 ; Solicitors 

was no service m tue narisn cnurcn, ana j^^^^^ ^4 ^^^^i 1868, p. 410.1 G. C. B. 

he had a good auditory from several towns ^ ■* 

in the ne^hbourhood. About 1680 he re- DOWLING, FRANK LEWIS (1823- 

moved to London, where he taught a school, 1867), journalist, son of Vincent Georgje Dow- 

and preached occasionally, attending on John ling [q. v.], was bom, most probably m Lon- 

Howe*8 ministry when not engag^ himself, don, on lo Oct. 1823, and called to the bar 
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at the Middle Temple 24 Nov. 1848. lie 
became editor of * Bell's l^ife in London* on 
the illness of his father in 1851. lie was 
remarkable for his urbanity, and for the fair 
manner in wliich he discharged the duties of 
arbitrator and umpire in numerous cases of 
disputes connected with the prize-ring. lie 
had the control of the arrangements of the in- 
ternational fight between Sayers and Ileenan, 
17 April 1860, and it was by his advice that 
tlie combatants agreed to consider it a drawn 
battle, and to each receive a belt. He died 
from consumption at his lodgings, Norfolk 
Street, Strand, 10 Oct. 18(57. He married, 
29 Oct. 1853, Frances Harriet, fourth daugh- 
ter of Benjamin Humphrey Smart, of 55 C-on- 
naught lerrace, Hyde Park, London. He 
edited and brought out the annual issues of 
* Fistiana, or the Oracle of the Ring,* from 
1852 to 1804, besides preparing a further 
edition which did not appear until the year 
after his death. 

[Gent. Mag. November 1867, p. 690; Illus- 
trated Sporting and Theatrical News, 19 Oct. 
1867, p. 667, with portrait.] G. C. B. 

DOWLING, Sir JAMES (1787-1844), 
colonial judge, was bom in London on 25Nov. 
1787. His father, Vincent Howling, a native 
of Queen's County, Ireland,was for many vears 
a reporter to the press in Dublin. After a 
residence in London he went back to Ireland, 
but returned to London in 1801, after the 
union, and was a bookseller and patent medi- 
cine vendor at 30 Lincoln's Inn Fields from 
1804 to 1807. He was afterwards attached 
to theljondon press; became connected with 
tlu^ ' Times,' and resided in Salisbury Square. 
His son James was partly educated at St. 
Pmirs School, Ijondon, where he was ad- 
mitted 14 April 1802. After leaving school 
he was associated with the daily press, and 
reported the debates in both houses of parlia- 
ment. He was called to the bar at the 
Middle Temple, 5 INIay 1815, and practised 
for many years on the home circuit and at 
the Middlesex sessions. He was best known 
to the public as the editor and establisher, in 
conjunction with A rcher livland, Q.C., of the 
' King's Bench Keports,' 1822-31, in 9 vols. 
They also published ^Keports of Cases relat- 
ing to the Duty and Office of Magistrates,' 
1823-31, in 4 vols. In 1834 he jiroduced 
*The Practice of the Superior Courts of Com- 
mon Law.' 

On 6 Aug. 1827 he was named a puisne 
judge of the court of New South Wales by 
the influence of Lord Brougham and Lord 
Ooderich, secretary for the colonies. He ar- 
rived in the colony 24 Feb. 1828. Dowling 
became chief justice on the retirement of Sir 



James Forbes in July 1837, and was knifffctri 
in the following year. lie was a painst^dng, 
conscientious judge, a fluent speaker ud 
shorthand writer, and a learned case lairyer. 
As a member of the legislative council lie 
confined himself to legal topics. He injuiwi 
his health by overwork ; obtained leave d 
absence for two years, wlieii the legislative 
assembly voted him the full amount of his 
salary during his retirement ; and died while 
making preparations to sail for England, at 
Darlinghurst, Sydney, New South Walw, 
27 Sept. 1844. 

He married, first, in 1814, Maria, daughter 
of J. L. Sheen of Kentish Town, London: and 
secondly, in 1835, Harriet Maria, daughter 
of the Hon. John Blaxland of Newinsjton. 
New South Wales. She died 81 March lS81, 
aged 82. The second sou by the first mar- 
riage, James Sheen Dowling. was called to 
the bar at the Middle Temple, 24 Nov. 1843, 
and is a district court judge in New South 
Wales. 

[Heaton's Australian Dictionary of Dat€s. p. 57 ; 
Gent. Mag. April 1 845. pp. 435-6 ; Therrys Re- 
miniscences of New South Wales and Vicrom 
(2nd ed. 1863), pp. 338-40.] G. C. R 

DOWLING, JOHN GOULTER (1805- 
184 1\ divine, was the eldest son of JiAn 
Dowling, alderman of Gloucester, where be 
was bom 18 April 1805. He was educated 
at the Crypt Grammar School, Gloucester, 
and at Wadham College, Oxford. In l??i?r, 
soon after taking his l^A. degree, he \sasnp- 
pointed by the corporation of his nativo city, 
who were then the patrons, to tlif head-maW 
tership of the Crypt Grammar School. He 
was ordained deacon in 182S and prie?t in 
18l>9 by Bishop Bethell, then of Glouct-fter. 
In 1834 Lord-chancellor Brougham presented 
him to the rectory of St. Marv'-de-Crypt with 
St. Owen, Gloucester, which he held, together 
with his mastership, till his death on 9 Jan. 
1841. He was greatly esteemed and beloved 
by his pupils, parishioners, and fellow-citi- 
zens, who filled the great east window of hi» 
church with stained glass as a memorial of 
him. He was the author of : 1. * An Intro- 
duction to the Critical Study of Ecclesia5tical 
History, attempted in an Account of the 
Progress, and a short notice of the Siurci'*, 
of the History of the Church,' 8vo. 2. * >V 
titia Script orum SS. Patrum alionmique 
veteris Ecclesite Monument orum, quje in 
Collect ionibus Anecdotorum post annum 
Christi MDCC. in lucem editis continentur, 
nunc primum instructa,* Oxford, 18.*{9, 8vo. 
a * A Letter to the Rev. S. R. Maitland on 
the Opinions of the Paulicians,' 8vo. 4. * The 
Church of the Middle Ages : a Sermon 
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preaclicnl at tho Visitation of the Archdeacon 
of Gloucester, 8 May 1^*57/ Gloucester, 1S37, 



* Times.' Soon after he rnfrajfed with the 

* Star,* and in 1809 trunsftTre<l his services 
8vo. 5. *TheEffectsof Literature upon the to the *I)ay' newspaper. In 1804 he be- 
M oral Character : a Lectun'deliverea at the carae a contributor to the * Observer,* thus 
Tolsey, Gloucester, 8 Sept. 1839,'Ciloueester, commencing his acquiiintance with William 
1^^39, ISmo. 0. * Sermons preached in the , Innell Clement [q. v.], which continued until 
Pnrish Church of St. Mar\'-d(?-(>yi)t, Glou- Clement's death, L^lJan. IHoi?. Howlinprwas 
cestcr' (posthumous), London, 1841, \'2mo. apjKunted editor of * Bell's Life' in Aujrust 

[Private information.] J. R. W. . \^'\* »» jvhich position he continued till his 

death. lie was ]>resent m the lobbv of the 

BOWLING, THADY (ir)44-l():>8), ec- House of Commons when Bellin^rhim ghot 
clc^siastic and annalist, was a memlxT of an S]>encer Perceval, on 1 1 May ISl'J^ and was 
old native family in the iwirt of Ireland now one of the first p«»rsons to seize the murderer, 
known as the Queen's Countv. Of his life from whose i)oeket he took a loade<l pistol 
little is known beyond the circumstance of (Willia3I Jkkdan, AutohuHiraphjy 1852, i. 
his having been about 1 olK) ecclesia.M ical trea- l.*W 41). lie at times used extraordinary 
surer of the s<'e of Leiphlin in the county of 1 ellbrts to obtain early news for the *0b- 
Carlow. In 1591 Bowling was advanced to server.' ^Vhen Qu*»en Caroline was about 
the chancellorship of that see. lie is men- to return from the continent, after the ac- 
tioned in the record of a regal visitation in cession of George IV in June 1820, Dowling 
1015 as an ancient Irish minister aged se- proceeded to France to record her ])rogres8, 
venty-one, qualified to teach Latin and Irish. ' and being entrusted with her majesty's des- 
Dowling is stated to have died at Leighlin jiatches, he crossed the Channel in an open 
in 1628, in his eighty-fourth year. A gram- boat during a stormy night, and was the 
marof the Irish language and other writings first to arrive in London with the news, 
ascribed to him bv Ware are not now known He claimed to be the author of the jdau on 
to be extant, it is * Annals of Ireland,' in which the new police system was organised; 
Latin, were mainly compiled from printed ' even the names of the ofticers, inswctors, 
books, with the addition occasional! v of brief sergeants, &c., were published in * Bell's Life * 
notices on local matters. The annals extend nearly two years before Sir Bobert I'eel spoke 
from the fabulous period to 1000, and most on the subject in 1829. In 1840 he wrote 
of the entries are verj' succinct. No auto- ' *Fistiana, or the Oracle of the King,' a work 
graph manuscript of Bowling's *Annales Hi- which he continued annually as long as he 
Demise' is at present accessiVde. Thev were j lived. lie was also the writi'r of the article 




the library of Trinity College, Dublin. The was constantly named stakeholder and referee 
editor was unable to throw light ui)on Dow- ; in important sporting contests ; and was 
ling's career, nor does he appear to have anxious to make the ring a m<'ans of main- 
been fully conversant with the sources from 1 taining a manly love of fair play, 
which Dowling derived the materials for his , lie died from disease of the heart, paraly- 
compilation. Copies of documents of 1541 sis, and dropsy, at Stanmore Lodge, Kilbuni, 
in tne writing of and attested by Dowling : 25 Oct. 1852. 

aa chancellor of Leighlin are extant among ! [r^h., j^jf^. j„ i^.„^^,,„^ 3, q^^ jg-^ 3 
the State Papers, Ireland, m the Public Be- iHustrntt'd London News, 13 Nov. 18.V2. pp. 406, 
cord Office, London. A transcript of an official 408, with portrait.] G. C. IJ. 

document, with an attestation by Dowling in 

Aprill555,i»presen-edinthesamerepository. DOWNE, JOHN, B.D. (1570P-1631), 
[Ware, De S-Tiptorilms Ilil-erniw, 1G39; divine, sr)n of John Downie, by his wife, 
MSS., Trinity College, Dublin : St^ite Papers, Joan, daughter of John Jewel, and sister 
Ireland, Public Reconl Office, London; Annals of the bishop of that name, was bom at 
of Ireland, Dublin, 1849.] J. T. G. | Iloldsworthy, Devonshire, about 1570. lie 

was sent to Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 

>wjjjJNU,virsurj.Muia)KUii;(i7»o- ! 
1852] 
Dowl 

and received his earlier education in Ireland. ! was presented by his college to the vicarage 




He returned to London with his father after 



of A\ insford, Somersetshire. Later he was 



the union in 1801, and occasionally assisted ' preferred to the living of Instow, in his native 
him in his duties in connection with the j county, and held it till his death, which 
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took place in 1631. He was buried in llie DOWNES, ANDREW ( 1549 ?-16iS), 
chancel of Instow Church, and from tomb- Greek professor at Cambridge, was bom in 
stones of other members of his family in the Shropshire in or about 1549, and educated 
same buildinpf it appears that he was twice under Thomas Asht on in the grammar school 
married, his first wife, liebecca, having died at Shrewsbury, where 'wsls also Robert De- 
6 Oct. 1614. In his lifetime Downe seems vereux, earl of Essex, with whom he aft**- 
to have published nothing; but in 1(U*W *Cer- wards became acquainted at Cambridj^*. He 
tain Treatises of the late reverend and learned was admitted a scholar of St. John's Collect. 
John Downe' were * publislied at the instance Cambridge, on the I^dy Margaret's founda- 
of friends 'at Oxford. This volume consists of tion, 7 Xov. 1567, took his B.A. degree in 
ten sermons, prefixed by a letter from Bishop 1570-1, was elected a fellow of his colleee 
Hall, to whom it was dedicated, and the 6 April 1571, commenced M.A. in 1574. was 
obituarv' s<>rmon preached over Downe by his admitted a senior fellow 30 Jan. 1580-1, and 
friend George llakewill, D.D., archdeacon of graduated B.I), in 1582. When he entered 
Surrey. Hall, after praising Downe's learning St. John's the Greek language had beenalmnst 
andsocial virtues, expresses the hnjM.' that* we forgotten and lost in the society, and the 
shall see abroad some excellent monuments ; study of it was revived by Downes and his 
of his Latin poesy, in which faculty, I dare pupil, John Bois [q. v.] Downes was elected 
boldly say, few if any in our age exceeded regius professor of Gret^k in the university in 
him.' Hakewill describes him as knowing 1585 {Graduati Cantab, ed. 1873, p. 4^7 >. 
well the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, French, He was one of the learned divines ap- 
SpanLsh,and(* I think')Italian languages, and pointed to translate the Apocrypha for the 
as being deeply versed in theology and the * authorised' version of the Bible. Subs«»- 
works of the fathers. Downe's sermons are (luently he, Bois, and four other eminent 
written in a style which is certainlv superior, scholars were charged with the duty of n?- 
both in lucidity of expression and choice of viewing the new version. For this purpjs? 
language, to many similar works published they came to London, repaired daily to Sta- 
by some of his contemporaries, but the di- tioners' Hall, and in three quarters of a year 
versity of his accomjilishments is better illus- completed their task. During this time they 
trated by a second volume of his literary re- were duly paid by the Stationers' Company 
mains, which uj>p»'jire<l in 16.*io. This was en- thirty shillings a week, though they had re- 
titled ^ A Treatise of the True Nature and ceived for their previous work of translation 
Definition of Justifying Faith, together with nothing *but the self-rewarding ingeni'^us 
a def«Mice of the sanu' ajrainst the answer of industry.' Downes afterwards became >') 
N'^icliola^ Baxter,' and contains, hryond tlic jealous on account of Sir Henry .Savil'V 
treat ise( lopj). )and tin* defence of it (^IJ^op]). ), greater approbation of Hois's notes on C'hrv- 
two sermons, a translatinii in verse of the so.vtom that he was ntfver reconciled to his 

* Institution for CliiKlreu,* by .M. Antonius i)U])il, who nevertheless often confessed tliut 
Muretus, a few ori<:rinal sacred poems, and ' he was much bound to blesse God for him.' 
some verse tran>lations of the Psalms. No In an undated letter to Salisbury presened 
specimens.how«»ver, oftlie Latin ])Oetry which in the State Paper OlHce, and supposed to 
Bishop Hall <lesired to see abroad are in- have been written in 1(>08, Downes expressi-d 
eluded. TnCole's'AtlienjeC 'ant ab.'( Brit. Mus. a desire to have part of the 160/. p<»r annum 
Addit. MS. oStir, fol. 10), under the hen<lin;^^ that was assigned for the better maintenance' 

* John Dun,' which is C(mnected by a cross of the Lady Margaret's divinity lecture, thi 
reference to the heading 'Jojm Downe,' it is -7 April 1(309 Dudley Carleton informtni 
8tate<l that * when \\\\\vr James was at Cam- J. Chamberlain that Sir Henrv Savile had 
brid^re in 101-1, Bishop Har>net, then vice- been appointed to correct the king's booh', 
chancellor, and the university were so. rigid , which task had been en trusted first to Downes. 
in not grant in^^ the doctorate that even the next to Lionel Sharpe, then to Wilson, and 
king's entreaty for John Dun would not pre- lastly to Barclay, the French poet. On 17 May 
vail.' llakewill in his sermtm hints that followinpr a warrant was issued for the pay- 
Downe ought to have been granted the higher ment of 50/. to Downes of the king's free 
deji^ree; but it ist^Ktremely doubtful whether gift. 

the two names Dun and Downe can in this He used to give private lectures in his 

instance be correctly identified. house, which D'Ewes declined to attend, on 

[Prince's Worthies of Devon, p. 262 (copied the ground of exi)ense. Under date 17 March 




Ulysses Baoenal, 1788-1803. 1 | Greek lectures, he reading upon one of De- 
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mosthenes' Greek orations, ^* De Coron&.*' . . . 
AVhen I came to his house near the public 
schools he sent for me up into a chamber, 
where I found him sitting m a chair, with his 
legs upon a table that stood by him. He 
neither stirred his hat nor body, but only 
took me by the hand, and instantly fell into 
discourse (after a word or two, of course, 
passed between us) touching matters of learn- 
ing and criticisms. He was of personage 
big and tall, long-faced and ruddy coloured, 
and his eyes very lively, although I took him 
to be at that time at least seventy years old ' 

5 Sib Simonds D'Ewbs, Autobiography, ed. 
lalliwell, i. 139, 141). 
In his seventy-seventh year, after having 
worthily held the regius professorship of Greek 
for thirty-nine years, he was reluctantly com- 
pelled to vacate the chair, but the usual 
stipend was continued by the university. 
He now retired to the village of Coton,near 
Cambridge, but before the expiration of the 
year he died, on 2 Feb. 1027-8. A mural 
monument, with a Latin inscription to his 
memory, was placed in the parish church. 

His works are : 1 . ^ Eratosthenes, hoc est, 
brevis et luculenta Uefensio Lysiae pro caede 
£ratostheni8,pr8electionibusillustrata,'Greek 
and Latin, Cambridge, 1593, 8vo, with dedi- 
cation to Robert, earl of Essex, dat^d from 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 2. Notes in the 
appendix to Sir Henry Savile's edition of 
St. Chrysostom, vol. viii. (1613). 3. * Pne- 
lectiones in Philippicam de Pace Demo- 
sthenis,' with the text in Greek and Latin, 
London, 1621, Svo. Dedicated to James I. 
These prselections are reprinted in Christian 
Daniel Beck's edition of the ^ Oratio de Pace,' 
Leipzig, 1799, and in William Stephen Dob^- 
son s edit ion of the works of Demosthenes and 
./Eschines, 9 vols. Ijond. 1827. 4. Letters 
in Greek to Isaac Casaubon, printed in * Ca- 
sauboni Epistolie.' The originals, beautiful 
specimens of Greek caligraphy,are preserved 
in the Bumey MS. 363, f. 252 seq. 5. Greek 
verses on the death of Dr. Whitaker, master 
of St. John's College, appended to vol. i. of 
his works ; and Greek and Latin verses at 
the end of Nethersole's * Oratio funebris ' on 
the death of Prince Henry in 1612. 

[Addit. MSS. 5805 f. 18, 5867 f. 9, 17083 
f. 109 ; Anderson's Annals of the English Bible, 
ii. 377 ». ; Bakers St. John's (Mayor), pp. 289, 
326, 333, 698, 1149; Birch MS. 4224,f. 178; Cat. 
of Printed Books in Brit Mus. ; Leigh's Treatise 
of Religion and Learning, p. 183 ; Le Neve's 
Fasti, iii. 660; Lewis's Hist, of Translations of 
the Bible (1818), p. 312 ; Lysiae Orationes et 
Fragmenta, ed. Taylor (1739), prsef. p. xv; 
Parr's Life of Usher, pp. 329, 546 ; Peck's De- 
siderata Curioaa, Ist edit. ii. viii. 47-9 ; Cal. State 



Papers (Dom. 1601-3) p. 116, (1603-10) pp.478, 
506, 613.] T. C. 

DOWNES, JOHN (fl, 1666), regicide, 
had purchased, 25 March 1635, the comfort- 
able place of auditor of the duchy of Corn- 
wall (Hardt, Syllabus of Hymers Fwdera, 
ii. 888). He was a member of the Long 
parliament, having been elected for Arundel, 
Sussex, in 1641-2, in succession to Henry 
Garton, deceased (^Lists of Members of Par- 
liament, Official Return, pt. i. p. 494). He 
joined the parliamentary army and was made 
a colonel of militia. Of a timid, wavering 
nature, he was, as he himself asserts, * in- 
snared, through weaknojijs and fear,* into be- 
coming one of the king's judges, and signing 
the death-warrant. Another episode of his 
parliamentary life was a wrangle with John 
Fry, member for Shaftesbury, whom he ac- 
cused of blasphemy to the House of Commons. 
In his published answer to the charge {The 
Accuser Shamed, 27 Feb. 1048-9) Fry hinted 
pretty plainly that Downes was regarded as 
a mere tool of Cromwell. Downes did not 
fail to grow rich during the Commonwealth. 
At the sales of bishops* lands in August 
1649 he purchased Broyle Farm, Sussex, for 
1,309/. es. (Nichols, Collectanm, i. 280), 
having six years previouslv, in April 1643, 
robbed the bishop (Henry King) of his com 
and household stutf at Petworth, demolished 
his house in Chichester, and appropriated the 
leases of Broyle and Streatham (C'a/. State 
Papers, Dom. 1660-1, p. 290). In July 
1649, when the net passed for the sale of the 
duchy of Cornwall lands, he sold his auditor- 
ship to the government for 3,000/. {ib, 1649- 
16o0, p. 233). He must have been possessed 
of considerable business talent, as on his elec- 
tion to the council of state, 26 Nov. 1651, 
he was forthwith placed on the committee of 
the army, where he had at first the sole con- 
duct of matters, and also served on the com- 
mittee for Ireland (Comntwiid Journals, vii. 
42, 58). On 1 Jan. 1051-2 the parliament 
voted him 300/. in recognition of * his ])ains 
and service for the public in the committee 
of the army for the last year' (Jb. vii. 62). He 
was again appointed to the council of state, 
14 May 1659 (Jb. vii. 654), and was one of 
the five commissioners for the revenue elected 
on the following 20 June ( Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1658-9, pp. 349, 382). At the Re- 
storation, Downes hastened to publish 'A 
True and Humble Kepresentation touching 
the Death of the late King, so far as he 
may be concerned therein,* which cannot be 
said to err on th^ side of truth. Describing 
himself as ' a weak, imprudent man,* he adds, 
' I have wore myself out, lost my office, robbed 
my relations, and now am ruined.' He was 
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excepted out of the general act of pardon torical Review of the Stage,' London, 170?. 
and oblivion, and was arrested at his house ] Meagre as is the information supplied in tliis 
at Hampstead, 18 June 1060(C</7/i7Wow*Vr>Mr- • work, it is practically all to which we hive 
7/a/^, viii. 61 , 65, (i8). "When brought to his to trust for our knowledge of the Restoration 
trial on the following Ifi Oct., he gave a very staee. The details furnished include the nam» 
interesting account of his interference on be- of tiie actors comprised in the two companies^ 
half of the king, and of his treatment in con- and the casts of the novelties produced, with 
sfHjuence by Cromwell, while he excused his statements as to the fortunes of the plav, and 
signing the death-warrant because * he was an occasional expression of opinion as to the 
threatened with his very life; he was in- merits of piece or acting. I^owTies's style is 
duced to do it ' (Afvompt of the Trial of singularly crabbed, confused, and inel^ant, 
Twenty-nine JiefficifleSyjiia. 257-63). He was and is charged with the most marvellous la- 
condemned, but was afterwards reprieved tinism. The verdicts are, however, accepted ; 
and kept a clos»! prisoner in Newgate {Cotn- his inaccuracies are neither numerous norim- 
w?07?V Journals, viii. 139, 319, 349). In April portant, and the only charge he has incurred 
16<)3 he addressed a ])ite<)us petition to Sir is that he has been miserly in dispensing in- 
John Robinson, the h)rd mayor, entreating formation the subsequent value of whi5i he 
* to be thrust into some hole where he may ^ was in no position to estimate. Downes chro- 
more silently be starved: alms and bene- i nicies his attempt to be an actor. The ex- 
volence failing him* (Cal. State Papers, I>om. ' periment was made on the opening night of 
16e)3-4,p.98). In November 1666 his name \ Lincoln's Inn Fields (1662). when he was 
occurs aniongthe list of thirtv-eight prisoners ' cast for the character of Haly in the * Sieee 
confined in the Tower (i^. f666-7, p. 236). ! of Rhodes.' The siffht of the king, the Duke 

[Authorities cited in the text; The Mystery ?f,.^'^!?F» ^J\^. * ^njliant assemblage of no- 
of the Good Old Cause, e i. Uotten, p. 34.] ^ility filled him with stage fnght, and spoiled 

0. G. him for an actor. His ' Roscius Anglicanuf' 
', was with other works reprinted bv >V'aldroD 
DOWNES, JOHN r>f. 1662-1710), writer in a work entitled 'The Literary Museum.' 



on the stage, was prompter to the company It was accompanied with notes by Waldron 
known as *The Duke's Ser\ants,' with which, and Tom Davies, the bookseller. The'Roscius 




employment until 1706. In No. 193 of the [i^^oks cited; Davies's Dramatic Miscellanies, 

* Tat l«'r,*4 July 1710, St oelespeaks of receiving 1784.] j. K. 

at the hands of Doggett ""q. v.] * a letter from 

poor old Downes, the prompter, wherein that DOWNES, THEOPHILUS (d. 172».5). 

retainer to the theatre dt^siros my advice and nonjuror, the son of John Downes of Purslow. 

assistance in a matter of ooncom to him,' and Shropshire, became a commoner of Iialli'">l 

adds, *I have sent my private opinion for his College, Oxford, towards the close of 167-, 

conduct.' The letter signed *J. Downes' when aged about fifteen, and took the two 

which follows is obviously ))y Steele. It sup- degrees in arts, B.A. 17 Oct. 1676, M.A. 

plies the information, doubtless correct, that 10 July 1679. He was fellow of his coll^, 

Downes had from his vouth 'been bred up but was ejected in 1690 on declining to take 

behind the curtain, and had been a prompter the oath of allegiance to William III. Two 

from the time of the l^est oration,' and esta- years later he went abroad. Downes died 

blishesthefact that he was at that date alive, in 1726. In the letters of administration, 

That a proposal had lately been made him to P.C.C., granted on 16 Aug. 1726 to his niece 

come * again into business and the sub-ad- Mary, wife of John Bright, he is described 

ministration of stage affairs' is also probable, as late of the parish of St. George the Martyr, 

The duties of ' book-keeper,' i. e. one who holds Middlesex, bachelor. In support of his riews 

the l)ook or manuscript of a play, necessi- he published anonymously * A Discourse con- 

tated his writing out tli(i various parts of the ceming the Signification of Allegiance, as it 

different pieces given by the company, and at- is to be understood in the New Oath of AUe- 

t ending the morning rehearsals and the after- giance,' pp.27, 4to [London? 1680?], and 

noon |)erformanres. The information thus * An Examination 01 the Arguments arawn 



obtained, pieced out by that supplied him by 
Charles Booth, sometime book-kef?per to the 
company of Thomas Killigrew, holder of the 



from Scripture and Reason, in Dr. Sherlock's 
Case of Allegiance, and his vindication of it, 
pp. 78, 4to, London, 1691. W^ood mentions 



second patent from Charles ll,cnabled Downes ; another tract by Downes, * An Answer to a 
to write his ' Roscius Anglicanus, or an His- j Call to Humiliation, &c Or a Vindication 
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of the Church of England from the Reproaches 
and Objections of William Woodward, in two 
Fast Sermons preached in his Conventicle at 
Lempster in the county of Hereford, and 
afterwards published bv him,* 4to, London, 
1090 (Fasti 0.ron., ed. liliss, ii. 353.. 360). 

Downes differed from Henry Dodwell as 
to the antiquity of the famous iron shield for- ' 
merly in tne possession of Dr. Woodward. ! 
After his death his * De Clipeo Woodwardi- 
ano Strictune breves ' were published in two 
octavo leaves (Gough, British Topography y 
i. 720). 

[Wood's Athenae Oxon. (Bliss), iv. 476-7; 
Wood's Fasti Oxon. (Bliss), ii. 363, 369 ; Brit. 
Mu9. C^t.] G. G. 

DOWNES, WnXTAM, first Baron 
Downes (1762-1826), chief justice of the 
king's bench in Ireland, bom at Donnybrook, 
near Dublin, in 1752, was the younger son of 
Robert Downes of Donnybrook Castle, M.P. 
for the CO. Kildare, by Elizabeth, daughter 
of Thomas Twiffg, likewise of Donnvbrook. 
Having been educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, where he graduated B.A. in 1773, he 
was called to the Irish bar in 1776. He fol- 
lowed the legal profession with success, and 
in March 1792, while M.P. for the borough 
of Donegal, was appointed a justice of the 
king's bench ; in the same year he was elected 
a bencher of the Honourable Society of King's 
Inns, Dublin ; and in September 1803, con- 
sea uent on the murder of Lord Viscount 
Ku warden, who had been for five years lord 
chief justice, he was selected to fill the va- 
cancy. In 1806, on the resignation of Lord 
Bedesdale, lord chancellor of Ireland, the 
chief justice was nominated in his stead vice- 
chancellor of the university of Dublin by the 
chancellor, the Duke of Cumberland; and 
this post he held until 1816, when he re- 
signed, and was succeeded by I^ord Manners, 
the lord chancellor. He had likewise re- 
ceived in 1806 from the universitv, honoris 
causd,t\\e depee of LL.D. On 21 l^eb. 1822 
he resigned the chief justiceship, with a pen- 
pion of 3,8(X)/. per annum, Charles Kendal 
Bushe [q. v.] succeeding him ; and by patent 
dated 10 Dec. of the same vear he was created 
an Irish peer, by the title of Baron Downes 
of Aghanville, King's County,withremainder, 
in default of male issue, to his cousin. Sir 
L'lysses Burprh [q. v.] After his retirement 
from judicial life he continued to reside at 
Merville, Booterstown, co. Dublin. He died 
there without leaving issue 8 March 1826, 
and was buried in a vault under St. Anne*s 
Church, Dublin, where the remains of his 
old friend and companion, Judge Chamber- 
lain, who died in May 1802, had been de- 



posited. As an inscription on a monument 
in the south gallery of the church records, 

* their friendship and union was complete. 
They had studied together, lived together, 
sat together on the same bench of justice, 
and now by desire of the survivor they lie 
together in the same tomb.' 

Hugh Hamilton's full-length portrait of 
Judge (afterwards Lord) Downes was one of 

* the ablest efforts of his pencil ' (Mflvany, 
Life of James Gandon, Architect^ p. 162). 
An admirable full-length portrait of him, 
in his robes as lord chief justice, was painted 
by Martin Cregan of Dublin; and having 
been engraved by Reynolds, it was published 
by Colnaghi, Son, & Co. in 1827. An en- 
graving by Lupton, from a portrait by Comer- 
lord, has also appeared. ,. 

[Gent. Mag. (1826), xcvi. pt. i. p. 270; An- 
nual Register (1826), Ixviii. chron. \\ 230 ; 
Todd's Catalogue of liublin Graduates ; Smyth's 
Law Officers of Ireland ; Blacker's Brief Sketches 
of Booterstown and Donnybrook, pp. 122-4, 
319-23] B. n. B. 

DOWNHAM orDOWNAME,GEORGE 

{d. 1634), bishop of Derry, elder son of Wil- 
liam Downham, bishop of Chester [q. v.], 
was probably bom at Chester, to which see 
his father was elected 1 May 1561. He was 
elected fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge, 
in 1585, and logic professor in the university. 
Fuller describes him as one of the best Aris- 
totelians of his time. His sermon, 17 April 
1608, at the consecration of James Montague, 
bishop of Bath and Wells, led him into a 
controversy on the di^-ine institution of epi- 
scopacy, which he had strongly maintained. 
James I made him one of his chaplains, and 
on 6 Sept. 1616 nominated him as bishop of 
Derry. He was consecrated on 6 Oct. His 
appointment was perhaps due to his strong 
Cfalvinism, which made iiim acceptable to the 
Scottish settlers in Ulster. He was among 
the most zealous signatories of the protesta- 
tion against the toleration of popery, issued 
on 26 Nov. 1626, by some [not all, see 
Daniel, William, d. 1628] of the Irish 
hierarchy. Preaching on 11 April 1627 be- 
fore the lord deputy at Dublin, he read out 
the protestation in the course of his sermon, 
adding * and let all the people say, Amen.* The 
church shook with the sound of the response, 
but the deputy (Falkland) disapproved the 
proceeding, an<i sent copies of both sermon and 
protestation to the king. Many years before, 
Downham had preached a sermon at St. PauFs 
Cross against Arminianism, and had designed 
its publication in 1604. When the discourse 
was at length printed at Dublin, early in 
1631, with an appended treatise on 'Perse- 
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verance/ some copies which reached London 
came under the notice of Laud, then bishop 
of London, lie procured the king's letters 
to be written to Abbot, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, for suppressing the book in England, 
and to Ussher, archbishop of Armagh, for 
similar measures in Ireland ; the gpround al- 
leged being a contravention of his majesty's 
declaration prefixed to the articles in 1629. 
The royal letters, dated 24 Aug. 1631, did 
not reach Ussher till 18 Oct., and by this 
time nearly the whole of the edition of Down- 
ham's book was distributed. Ussher thought 
the censure of the Dublin press more properly 
belonged to his * brother of Dublin,' Launce- 
lot Bulkeley [cj. v.] ; but he promised that 
thereafter nothing should be published con- 
trary to * his majesties sacred direction.' This 
was an arbitrary step, for the English articles 
had not been adopted by the Irish church, 
nor did the king's declaration refer to any 
church except that of England. Downham s 
treatise was expressly devoted to * maintain- 
ing the truth of the thirty-eighth of the 
Irish articles of 1615. On two occasions, the 
latter being 3 Oct. 1633, Downham received 
powers for the apprehension of delinquents 
in his diocese on nis own warrant. His dio- 
cese abounded in Irisli-spcaking * recusants ^ 
(who, according to the Ulster visitation of 
1622, printed in Reid, filled whole parishes), 
and contained many presbyterians. Down- 
ham used his authority with discretion. He 
anticipated the wise policy of the saintly 
Bedell of Kilmore [q. v.], by providing clergy 
who could catechise and preach in Irish ; and 
he treated the presbyterians in a friendly 
spirit. He had no cathedral till in 1633 the 
London corporation completed the present 
structure at a cost of 4,000/. He died at 
Derry on 17 April 1634, at what age is not 
known, and was buried in the cathedral, or, 
according to Maturin, in the old Augustinian 
church. John Downham or Downame [q.v.] 
was his younger brother. 

He published : 1. * A Treatise concerning 
Antichrist . . . against . . . Bellarmine/ &c., 
1603, 4to, 2 parts. 2. < Lectures on the 15th 
Psalm,' 1604, 4to. 3. ^ The Christian's Sanc- 
tuary,' 1004, 4to. 4. 'Abraham's Trial,' 1607, 
12mo (a Spital Sermon preached in 1602). 
5. * Funeral Sermon for Sir Philip Boteler,' 
1607, 12mo. 6. *Two Sermons . . . the Mi- 
nisterie in generall . . . the olUce of Bishops,' 
&c., 1608, 4to (the second, with separate 
title-page, is the one preached at Monta- 

fue's consecration) ; 2nd edit. 1601), 4to. 
. ' The Christian's Freedom,' &c., 1609, 4to ; 
another edition, Oxford, 1035, 8vo. 8. ' Com- 
mentarius in Rami Dialecticam,' Frankfort, 
1610, 8vo (the prefixed oration is much 



commended by FuUer). 9. *A Defence of 
the Sermon,' &c., 1611, 4to (four parts; in 
reply to * An Answere,* 1609, 4to, probably 
by John Rainolds, D.D., to whom is also 
ascribed * A Replye,' 1613-14, 4to ; other re- 
plies were by H. Jacob, * An Attestation of 
. . . Divines, &c., 1613, 8vo ; and by Paul 
Baynes, *The Diocesan's Trial,' 1621, 4to: 
reprinted, 1644, 4to). 10. * Papa Antichristus,' 
&c., 1620, 4to, 2 parts. 11. * Sermon,' 16-20, 
4to (Matt. vi. 33). 12. * An Abstract of . . . 
Duties . . . and Sinnes,' &c., 1620, 8vo ( Watt), 
1635, 8vo, edited by B. Nicoll. 13. 'The 
Covenant of Grace,' &c., Dublin, 1031, 4to (ap- 
pended, with separate title-page, is * A Trea- 
tise of the certainty of Perseverance *) ; re- 
printed 1647, 12mo. 14. * A Treatise of Jus- 
tification,' 1633, fol. Posthumous were : 

15. *A Treatise against Lying,' 1636, 4to. 

16. 'Sermon,' 1639, 4to (2 Cor. xiii. 11). 

17. *A . . . Treatise ofPrayer,'&c., Cambridge, 
1640, 4to (edited by his brother John). 

[Prynne's Canterburies Doome, 1646, pp. 171 
sq., 434, 508 sq. ; Fuller's Worthies, 1662, p. 189 
(first pagination ; mispaged 289) ; Wood's Atheos 
Oxon., 1691, i. 260; Ware's Works (Harriu), 
1764, i. 292 sq.; Chalmers's Gon. Biog. Diet. 1813, 
xii. 297 sq. ; Fisher's Companion and Key to 
Hist, of Eogl., 1832, p. 756 ; Lewis's Topogra- 
phical Diet, of Ireknd, 1837, ii. 304; Colliers 
Eccl. Hist, of Great Britain (Barham), 1841, riii. 
49 ; Reid's Hist. Presb. Ch. in Ireland (Killen), 
1867, i. 146 sq., 159, 164, 515 ; records at Ches- 
ter and Derry throw no light on his birth or age.] 

A.G. 

DOWNHAM or DOWNAME, JOHN 
{d. 1052), puritan divine, younger son of Wil- 
' liam Downham, bishop of Chester [q. v.], was 
bom in Chester. He received his educatiou 
at Christ's College, Cambridge, as a membt-r 
of which he subsequently proceeded B.D. 
On 4 Aug. 1599 he was instituted to the 
vicarage of St. Olave, Jewry (Newcoitbt, 
lieperforiuniy i. 515), which ne exchanged, 
5 March 1601, for the rectory of St. Margaret, 
Lothburv, then lately vacated by his brother 
George [q. v.], but resigned in June 1618 
(lb. i. 402). lie would seem to have lived 
unbenehced until 30 Nov. 1030, when he be- 
came rector of Allhallows the Great, Thames 
Street (ib. i. 249), which living he held till 
his death. He was the first, says Fuller, who 
preached the Tuesday lectures in St. Bar- 
tholomew's Church behind the Exchan^, 
w'hich hedidwith great reputation ( Wortkiet^ 
1662, ' Chester,' p. 191 ). In 1640 he united 
with the puritan ministers of the city in pre- 
senting their petition to the privy council 
against Laud's oppressive book of canons 
(Brook, Purit^im, li. 496-7) ; in 1643 he was 
appointed one of the licensers of the press, 
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an office he does not appear to have found don, 1(522. 7. * The Summe of Sacred Di- 

very comfortable ( Cal. State Papers, Dom. i vinitie Briefly and Methodically Propounded, 

1G49-60, pp. 46, 59, 501); and in 1644 he . . . more largely and cleerly handled,* 8vo, 

was chosen one of the London ministers to ' London (1630?). 8. * A Brief Concordance 

examine and ordain piihlic preachers. Theau- to the Bible, . . . alphabetically digested, 

thorities, headed by Fuller (loc.cit.),"v\Tongly and allowed by authority to be printed and 

assign Downham's death to the last-named bound with the Bible in all volumes,* 12mo, 

year, 1644. He died at his house at Bimhill, Ixjndon, 1631. Of this useful compilation 

in the parish of St. Giles without Cripplegate, ten editions in all sizes were published during 

London, in the autumn of 1052 {Probate Act the author's lifetime. 9. * A Treatise against 

Book, P. C. C, 1652), and desired *to be Lying,* 4to, London, 1630. 10. * A Treatise 

buryed in the grounde at my pew doore in tending to direct the Weak Christian how he 

the chanceU of the parish church of Great may rightly Celebrate the Sacrament of the 

Allhallowes in Thames Streete.' His will, Lord's Supper,' Svo, London, 1645. 

dated 26 Feb. 1651-2, with memorandum , [Authorities cited in the text; Brit.Mus. Cat.; 

dated the following 22 June, was proved in Watt's Bibl. IJrit. ; Lowndes's Bibl. Manual 

P. C. C. 13 Sept. of that year (registered 187, (Bohn).] G. G. 
Bowyer). He married, after August 1623, 

Catherine,widowofThomas Sutton, D.D., and DOWNHAM, WILLIAM, whose name 
daughter of Francis Little, brewer and inn- is sometimes spelt Downame and Downman 
holder, of Abington, Cambridgeshire (Wood, (1505-1577), bishop of Chester, was bom in 
Athena 0.ron,, ed. Bliss, ii. 338-9, 814), who Norfolk in 1505. lie took his degree of B.A. 
survived him. He had issue three sons, Wil- at Oxford 4 Feb. 1541 as chaplain of Maeda- 
liam, Francis, and George. Of his daugh- len. He proceeded M.A. 6June 1543, ana on 
ters he mentions Mrs. George Staunton, Mrs. 25 July followinj^ was elected fellow of Mag- 
Sarah Warde, Mrs. Jael Harrison, and Mrs. dalen. He supplicated for the degrees of B.I). 
Elizabeth Kempe. Downham*s son George and D.D. 13 July 1562, but was admitted to 
died before him, leaving issue Nathaniel, neither degree till 30 Oct. 1566, when he and 
Katherine, Elizabeth, and Mary. Down- four other bishops had the doctor*s degree 
ham published Sutton*s * Lectures upon the conferred on them in London by commission 
Eleventh Chapter to the Romans,* 4to, Ijon- from the queen. He had been chaplain to the 
don, 1632. In the preface he promised other ; Princess Elizabetli, and after her accession 
works from the same pen, including lectures to the throne he was appointed by her to a 
on Romans xii. and on the greater part of canonry of Westminster 21 June 1560. On 
Psalm cxix., which did not receive sufficient 4 May in the following year he was conse- 
encouragement. He also edited his brother's crated bishop of Chester, but the canonry- was 
* Treatise of Prayer,* 4to, London, 1640, the not filled tin 1564. 

third impression of J. Hey don*s * Mans Badnes He seems to have disappointed the queen*s 
and Gods Goodnes,* 12mo, London, 1647, and expectations of him in not being active in en- 
Archbishop Us8her*s *Body of Divinitie,* fol. forcing the Act of Uniformity and in hunting 
London, 1647. With other divines he wrote down popish recusants ; for in the first year of 
'Annotations upon all the Books of the Old , his episcopate a complaint was lodged against 
and New Testament,* fol. London, 1645. His him before the council, which was referred to 
separate writings comprise: 1.* Spiritual Phy- the Archbishop of Canterbury (Parker) and 
sick to Cure the Diseases of the Soul, arising the bishops of Winchester (Ilome), Ely 
from Superfluitie of Choller, prescribed out of (Cox), ana Worcester (Bullingham) for their 



God's Word,* Svo, London, 1 600. 2. ' Lecture 
on the First Four Chapters of Ilosea,' 4to, Lon- 
don,1608. 3. * The Christian Warfare,* 4 parts, 



investigation. There is extant in the Record 
Office a letter from them to the council, dated 
19 Feb. 1561, thanking the council for allow- 



4to, London, 1609-18. This, his best-known ing the case to be tried by them. And there is 
work, reached a fourth edition, 4 parts, fol. also a schedulecontainiiiff the names of more 
London, 1634, 33. 4. * Foure Treatises tend- than fifty recusants signed by Grindal, bishop 



ing to disswade all Christians from the Abuses 
of owearing, Drunkennesse, Whoredome, and 
Bribery, . . . Whereunto is annexed a Treatise 
of Anger,*2part«,4to,Ijondon,1613. 5. *The 
Flea of the Poore. Or a Treatise of Benefi- 
cence and Almes-deeds : teaching how these 
Christian duties are rightly to be performed,* 
4to, London, 1616. 6. * Guide to Godliness, 
or a Treatise of a Cliristian Life,' fol. Lon- 



of London, Cox of Ely, and Downham of 
Chester, to which is appended a list of those 
who had eluded arrest, and of others impri- 
soned by their order in the Heet, the Mar- 
shaLsea, the Counter, Poultry, the Counter, 
Wood Street, and the king's bench. On 
12 Nov. 1570 he was again summoned for 
remissness, and on 14 Jan. Parker was again 
directed to inquire into the matter {Council 
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Register). In 1502 he was commissioned, with | vant Chaplaine.' A second edition appeared 
the Karl of Derby and others, to enforce the , in 1634. In 1637 he resigned West Hsley 
act. In 1567 he was sharply rebuked by the j for the vicarage of Hackney, London. Ac- 
queen for not providing for the churches in , cording to Wood, he ' was a great suitor to 
his diocese ana for remissness in prosecuting ; be chaplain to Thomas, earl of Strafford, lord- 
recusants, and in tlie autumn of the follow- : lieutenant of Ireland, thinking that employ- 
ing year he g^ve an account of his diocese. | ment the readiest way to be a bishop; and 
In 1568 the action of the commissioners whilst he had hopes of that preferment, he 



was quickened by a letter from the queen of writ stoutly in justification of that calling:' 




iports pro- I Company of London on 1 Sept. ._ 

grress to Cecil, and speaks of the good ser- he affirmed that for defence of religion'and 
vice done by the preaching of the dean of , reformation of the church it was lawful to 
St. Paul's. I take up arms against the king. * A Letter 

He left behind him anotlier certificate of , from Mercurius Civicus to Mercurius Rus- 
recusants which he had intended to send to ticus/published in 1643, declares that Down- 
the council. His name appears, with those ing was instigated on this occasion by the 
of the Archbishop of York and that of the puritan leaders ' to feele the pulse of the 
Bishop of Durham, as signing the canons of Citty,' and that after preaching the sermoa 
1571, which had been signed by all the bishops , he retired privately to the house of the Eari 
of the southern province. j of Warwick at Little Lees, Essex, * the corn- 

He died in November or December 1577, I monrandevousofallschysmaticall preachers.' 
and was buried in his own cathedral. The i Wood adds that he became chaplain to Lord 
inscription on his grave, which has lon^ since \ Robartes's regiment in the Earl of Essex's 
perished, has been preserved by WilLs, and , army. On 31 Aug. 1642 he preached a&sc 
bears date 31 Dec. 1577. He left two sons sermon before the House oi Commons, in 
— George, afterwards bishop of Derry, and , consequence of an order made in the previous 
John, who are separately noticed. ! July ; and on 20 June 1643 he was appointed 

[Le Neve's Risti ; Wood's Athen» (Bliss), ii. i ^X parliament one of the licensers of books 



814; Wood's Fasti (Bliss), 111, 161. 256; Oxford 
Univ. Reg. (Oxford Hist. Soc), i. 200, 248 ; Do- 
mestic State Papers, and Appendix by Green; 



01 divinity. Wood states further that in 
1643 he took the covenant and was made 
one of the assembly of divines, but left them 



inforniation from Dr. Bloxam.] N. P. , and sided with the independents. He resigned 

' Hackney in 1643, and died suddenly in 1644. 

DOWNING, CALYBUTE (1606-16U), i Besidesthetreatise and sermons already men- 

diviuo, sou of Calybute Downing of Sherring- tioned, he published: 1. 'A Discoverie of 

ton in Glouc^'stershire, and of Ann, daughter , the False Grounds the Bavarian party have 

of Edmund lloogan of Hackney, was born in j layd, to settle their own Faction and to 

1606, becam«» a commoner of Oriel College, shake the Peace of the Empire, considered 

Oxford, in 1628, and proceeded B.A. in 1626; in the Case of the Deteinure of the Prince 

he then left Oxford and would seem to have , Elector Palatine, his Dignities and Domi- 

beon curate at Quainton, Buckinghamshire, nions, with a Discourse upon the Interest of 

where on 2 Dec. 1627 he married Margaret, j England in that Cause/ 1641 : this is detli- 

the daughter of Richard Brett, D.D. [q. v.], ' cated to the House of Commons. 2. * On- 

rector of Quainton. Entries of the death of , siderations towards a Peaceable Reforma- 

Downing's mother in 1630, and of the births i tion in Matters Ecclesiastical,' 1641. 3. *The 

of a son and three daughters in 1628-30-1 Cleere Antithesis, or Diometrall Opposition 

and 1636, are in the register at Quainton. betweene Presbytery and Prelacy ; wherein 

In 16;30, having entered at Peterhouse, Cam- , is apparently demonstrated whether Govem- 

bridge, he proceeded M.A., and in 1637 ment be most consonant and agreeable to 

LL.D. In 1632 he was made rector of the Word o^ God,' 1644. 

Ickford, Buckinghamshire, and about the ^ . t *. ^«- . ^. . 

[A Letter from Mercurius Givicus to Mercu- 



same time of West llsley, Berkshire, and 

was 

Gilbert, 

Souls' College 

Oxford in 1(V 



an unsuccessful competitor against Dr. S''!v?T''^'i;-^'^- ' ^T^l^!^!'. ^'^^^l 

. cji , 1 r 4.1 J i- e A 11 , Buckinghamshire, 1. 282, 435 (but Ann Brett « 

ert. Sheldon for tlie wardenship of All ; ^^ ,^ ^^^^^j ^ ,,^ Downing's mother on p. 

o'.S''/''^^' ^^^ published at 282); Atheme Oxon., ed. Bliss, iii. 106 (but 
\ 1 • ^\®^^""^ P^ ^^"^ .^^*^ Wood quotes from pp. 81-2 of the third part of 



Ecclesiastical of this Kingdom in relation to T. Edwards's Gangr»na a story of Master Down- 
the Civil;' this he dedicates to William, ing, which in Edwards's book is dat«i 1646. 
earl of Salisbury, signing himself ' Yourobser- j which makes us suspect that the third GaljbutA 



i 
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Downing, baptised at Quainton 1628, maj have 
been confounded bj Wood with his father, the 
yicar of Hackney) ; Newcourt's Kepertorium, i. 
620 ; Fosbroke's Gloucestershire, ii. 536 ; Robin- 
son's Haeknej, ii. 158; Laud's Works (Lib. of 
Anglo-Cath. Theol.), iv. 298 ; Commons* Journals, 
Tols. ii. and iii.] R. B. 



Haddington group of boroughs {Names of 
Members returned to serve in Parliamenty 
1878, p. 506). In the latter parliament he was 
loud in his complaints against the Dutch ; 
* they are far too politic for us in point of 
trade, and do eat us out in our manufactures* 
(Burton, Diary ^ i. 181). He was also dis- 
DOWNINO, Sir GEORGE (1623/- | tinguished by his zeal against James Naylor 
1684), soldierand politician, son of Emmanuel j (Jh. i. 60, 217), but above all by a speech 
Downing of the Inner Temple, afterwards of | which he made on 19 Jan. 1657 in favour of 
Salem, Massachusetts, and of Lucy, sister of a return to the old constitution : ' I cannot 
Governor John Winthrop, was bom probably I propound a better expedient for the preser- 
in August 1623 {Life of John Winthrop, i. , vation both of his highness and the people 
186 ; Sibley, Biographical Sketches of Gra- ' than by establishing the government upon 
duatesof Harvard College f ID. bSS), In Burke's the old and tried foundation * {ib. i. 363). He 

* Extinct Baronetage * and Wood's * Atheme thus headed the movement for offering the 
Oxonienses' he is wrongly described as the crown to Cromwell. But Downing's chief ser- 
son of Dr. Calybuto Downing [q. v.]. George vices during the protectorate were in the exe- 
Downing and his parents went out to New . cution of Cromwell's foreign policy. In 1655, 
England in 1638, on the invitation of John , when the massacre of the Vaudois took place, 
Winthrop, and he completed his education ' Downing was despatched to France to repre- 
at Harvard College, of which he was the | sent Cromwell's indignation to Louis XlV^ 
second graduate (SiBLET, p. 28). On 27 Dec. ' and also to make further remonstrances at 
1643 Downing was appointed to teach the , Turin (credentials dated 29 July 1655, Mas- 
junior students in the college. In 1645 he i son, Milton, v. 191). An account of his in- 
sailed to the West Indies, apparently as a , terview with Mazarin is given in the * Thur- 
ship's chaplain, preached at Barbadoes and | loe Papers ' (iii. 734), and many references 
other places, and tinally reached England to his mission are contained in Vaughan's 
(ib, p. 30). In England he is said to have , * Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell ' (1838, 
become chaplain to Okey's regiment (LuD- | i. 227, 2(K), 266). Downing was recalled 
1X)W, Memoirs, ed. 1751, p. 377^, but his name in September 1655 before reaching Turin 
does not appear in the lists of tne New Model, i (Thurloe, iv. 31). More important was 
In the summer of 1650 Downing suddenly Downing's appointment to be resident at the 
appears acting as scout-master-general of Hague, which took place in December 1657 
Cromwell's army in Scotland. Numerous (C'a/. State Papers, Dom. 1657-8, p. 222). 
letters written by him in that capacity are The post was valuable, being worth 1,(XX)/. 
to be found in * Mercurius Politicus ' and a year, and he continued to occupy it until 
other newspapers of the period, also in the ' the Restoration (for his letters oi credence, 

* Old Parliamentary History,' among the ii'^cMasson, Aft/<(>»,v.378). He was charged 
Tanner MSS., and in Gary's * Memorials of i with the general duty of urging the Dutch 
the Civil War.' After the war he was en- , to promote a imion of all the protestant 
gaged in the settlement of Scotland, and Em- powers (see his propositions in Mercurius 
manuel Downing, probably his father, became jRoliticus, 11-18 Feb. 1657-8), also with 
in 1655 clerk to the council of Scot land (TuuR- I the task of mediating between Portugal and 
tOB, iii. 423). Downing's rise was much for- Holland and between Sweden and Denmark 
warded by his marriage with Frances, fourth i (Thubloe, vi. 759, 790-818). At the same 
daughter of Sir W. Howard of Naworth, time he actively urged the grievances of 
Cumberland, and sister of Colonel Charles English merchants against the Dutch, and 
Howard, afterwards Earl of Carlisle. This ^ kept Thurloe well informed of the movements 
marriage, which took place in 1654, is cele- of the exiled royalists {ib, vi. 835, vii. 91). 
brated Dy Payne Fisher in a poem contained . In Richard Cromwell's attempt to intervene 
in his 'Inauguratio Olivariana,' 1654. In I between Denmark and Sweden Downing 
1657 Downing is described as receiving SQol. played an important and a ditBcult part {ib. 
as scout- master and 5(X)/. as one of the tellers vii. 520-32). He was reappointed to his post 
of the exchequer (* A Narrative of the late , in Holland by the Rump in June 1659, and 
Parliament,' Harleian Miscellany, ed. Park, again in January 16(50 (Whitelocke, f. 681; 
iii. 454). Downing was a member of both the Kennett, Register, p. 23). This gave him op- 
parHaments called by CJromwell; in that of portunity to make his peace with (Charles II, 
1664 he represented Edinburgh {Old Parlia- I which he effected early in April 1660 through 
iit«ntory^w^ory,xx.306),andinthatof 1666 Thomas Howard (Carte, Original Letters 
he was elected both for Carlisle and for the and Papers, ii. 319-22). Howard, who was 
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brother to the Earl of Suffolk, was no doubt (Pontalis,!)^ W7«,i.824). Clarendon, who » 
selected for this purpose because a number of throughout hostile to Downing, describes him 
compromising papers relating to him had as strongly prejudiced against the Dutch on 
fallen into I)owning*s power (Thurloe, vii. commercial grounds, and extremelv unconei- 
347). Downing laid tlie blame of his en- liatory as a diplomatist (continuation ofZi/r, 
gagement in the Commonwealth service on ' §§ 616-22). This is borne out by Downing's 
his training in New England, * where he was letters to Clarendon, which at the same time 
brought up, and sucked in principles that afford ample proof of his ability and know- 
since his reason had made him see were er- ledge of commercial questions (Lister, iii. 
roneous,' promised if panloned to endeavour 249, 38o). Thanks to judicious bribery he 
to prevail with the army to restore the king, was extremely well informed of all the de- 
and communicated Thurlo<»*s despatches to bates and counsels of the Stat es-OeneraL and 




the exchequer (Cal. State PaperSy Dom. 1(560- 1668). Dunng the war Downing played an 



1661, p. 74), and received a grant of land important part in the management of the 

near Whitehall (i6. 1661-2, p. 408). A large treasury. According to Clarendon he 8ug>- 

number of his despatches from Holland be- gested to Sir William Coventry and Lora 

tween 1661 and 1565 are printed in the Arlington that the cause of all the miscar- 

third volume of Lister's * Life of Clarendon.* riages in that office was the unlimited power 

Downing was very eager to seize some of of the treasurer, and proposed the insertion 

the regicides who had taken refuge on the ' of a clause in the Subsidy Bill * to make 

continent, and obtained from the States- all the money that was to be raised by this 

General permission to seize any to be found bill, to be supplied only to those ends to 

in Dutch territory. It is said that the which it was given, which was the carrying 

States-General were unaware that any re- on the war, and to no other purpose what- 

gicides were then in Holland, and intended soever.' The proviso was strongly opposed 
secretly to favour the escape of any who 
might be in danger (Pontalis, Jean de Witty 



by Clarendon as an invasion of the preroga- 
tive, but supported by the king, and became 
i. 281-3). Downing, however, had secret in- ! law (1665, 17 Charles 11, c. i.) This pro- 
formation of the presence of Barkstead,Okey, ! viso, which began the custom of the appro- 
and Corbet at Delft, summoned the estates I priation of supplies, led to a violent quarrel 
to keep tlieir promise, and suixrintended the between Downing and Clarendon (cont. of 
arrest of the three rojii^icides himself. Some ^ Clarendon s Life^ pp. 779-805). "When the 
accounts represent Okev as relying on his treasury was put in commission (May 1<507) 
old connection with Downing and trusting the commissioners chose Downing as their 
the latter's false assurances tliat he had no , secretarv. * I think in mv conscience,' com- 
warrant for his arrest ( The Speeches and ments Pepys, * that they have done a great 
Prayers of Col. BarkAtead, Okey,^'c. J together i\\m^'\n it; for he is active and a man of 
with an Account of the occasion of their business, and values himself upon having of 
taking in Holland, 1662). Pepys remarks i things do well under his hand' (i^'^Jfrv, -7 May 
on Downing's conduct : * Though tlie action is 1667). Downing, who represented Morpeth, 
good and of service to the king, vet he can- was a frequent speaker on financial andcom- 
not with a good conscience do it,*^ and again, mercial subjects in the sessions of parliament 
' All the world takes notice of him for a most | in 1669-70 (Gret, Debates, i. 100, "2^, 313). 
ungrateful villain for his pains ' (Diary , In the autumn of 1671, when Charles haid 
12, 17 March 1662). Fifteen months later again determined to pick a quarrel with IIol- 
Cliarles created Downing a baronet (1 July land, no fitter person could be found than 
1(U.)3). In the autumn of 1663 the colonial Downing to replace the conciliatory Temple 
and trade disputes between England and at the Ilague. In addition to his official in- 
Ilolland came to a head, and Downing was structionsordering him to urge all the reasons 
instructed vigorously to demand redress for for complaint which the states had given 
the losses suffered by English merchants England since the treaty of Breda, he was 
(Lister, iii. 258). Burnet represents him as secretly informed by the king that he was 

{)urposely preventing satisfaction in order to so offended by the conduct of the Dutch ti»- 
)ring ona war(0?r?i Time, i. 313, ed. 1823). wards him tliat he had determined to treat 
Temple, on the authority of Do Witt, tells a with the king of France for declaring war 



long story to t he same effect ( Work^, ed. 1 754, 
iii. 93), and this seemsto be to someextcnt con- 
firmed by contemporary- French despatches 



at the earliest possible moment ; that there- 
fore lie sent him, not to obtain satisfaction, 
but rather to employ all his wit and skill 
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to embitter matters, so that the English 
might desire this war and concur in it with 
ffocKl heart (despatch of Colbert de Croissy, 
MiGiTET, Nigocmtiona relatives h la SitcceA- 
4ion dEspcigney iii. 655). Downing's great un- 
popularity in Holland was well known when 
ne was chosen for this mission. * When the 
king named him for that employment, one of 
the council said, " The rabble will tear him 
in pieces ; *' upon which the king smiled and 
aaid, " Well, I wiU venture him '^ ' (Temple, 
iii. 606). After about three months' negotia- 
tions Downing suddenly left the Hague, fear- 
ing the fury of the mob (Pontalis, De Witt^ I 
ii. 136-40). On reaching England he was 
sent to the Tower (7 Feb. 1672) for leaving 
his post contrary to the king's direct orders, : 
but was released before the end of March 
{ Hatton Correspondence J i. 78, 82 ; London 
Gazette, 5^ Feb. 1672). In the House of 
Commons in 1672 he defended the royal de- 
claration of indulgence, and in 1673 spoke 
against the condemnation of Lord Arlington 
(Grey, Debates, ii. 18, 314). In a tract pub- 
lished in 1677, and often attributed to Mar- 
veil, Downing is said to have received at 
least 80,000/. by the king's favour, and de- 
scribed as * the house-bell to call the cour- 
tiers to vote' (A Seasonable Argument to 
persuade all the Grand Juries in England to 
Petition for a New Parliament^ p. 14). In 
the second, third, and fourth parliaments of 
Charles II Downing again represented Mor- 
peth, but seems to have taken henceforth 
very little part in public affairs. In Fe- 
bruary 1682-3 he was removed from his com- 
missionership of the customs, and in July 
1684 he is mentioned as lately dead (Ltjt- 
TRELL, Diary, i. 251, 313). The baronetcy 
founded by Downing became extinct in 1764 
(RuRKE, Extinct Baronetage), Downing 
Street, Whitehall, derives its name from Sir 
George Downing (Cunningham, Handbook 
of London, p. 160, ed. 1850); Downing Col- 
lege, Cambridge, from Sir George Downing 
[q. v.], (rrandson of this Sir (Jeorge. 

Downing's abilities are proveil by his ca- 
reer, but his reputation was stained by ser- 
vility, treachery, and avarice, and it is diffi- 
cult to find a good word for him in any con- 
temporary author. Pepys tells an amusing ' 
story of his niggardly habits (27 Feb. 1667), 
and Downing's mother complains of the 
meagre starvation pittance which her son 
allowed her when he himself was rich and 
buying lands (Sibley, p. 37). An American ; 
author says : * It became a proverbial expres- 
sion with his countrymen in New England 
to say of a false man who betrayed his trust 
that he was an arrant George Downing ' 
{HuTCHiNsoK, apud Sibley, p. i2). Colbert 
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de Croissy, in a letter to Louvois, terms him 
* le plus grand qucroUeur des diplomates de 
son temps ' (Pontalis, ii. 136), and Wicque- 
fort describes him as one of the most dis- 
honest (ib. i. 247). 

A list of publications bearing Downing's 
name, mostly declarations and manifestoes 
in the Dutch language, is given bv Sibley. 
In English are : 1. * A lieply to the tlemarks 
of the Deputies of the States-General upon 
Sir G. Downing's Memorial of 20 Dec. 1664,* 
4to, London, 1665. 2. * A Discourse written 
by Sir G. Downing . . . vindicating his Royal 
Master from the Insolencies of a Scandalous 
Libel,' &c. London, 12mo, 1672. 

[Sibley's Biographical Notices of Harvard 
Graduates, i. 28-53, 383 ; Cal. of State Papers, 
Dom. ; Thurloo Papers ; Diary of Thomas Bur- 
ton, 1828; Lister's Life of Clarendon, 1838 ; Life 
of the Earl of Clarendon, ed. 1849 ; Ludlow's 
Memoirs, ed. 1751 ; Debates of the House of 
Commons, collected by Anchitell Grey, 1763; 
Pontalis's Jean de Witt, 1884 ; Diary of Samuel 
Pepys.] C. H. F. 

DOWiaNO, Sir GEORGE (1084 P- 
1749), founder of Downing College, the only 
son of Sir George Downing, hart., of East 
Hatley, Cambridgeshire, by his marriage 
with Catherine, eldest daughter of James, 
third earl of Salisbury, and grandson of Sir 
George Downing, knight and baronet [q. v.], 
was born in or about 1684. Four years 
later (13 Aug. 1788) he lost his mother, and 
his father being of weak intellect, he was 
brought up chiefly by his uncle. Sir William 
Forester, knt., of Dotliill, near Wellington, 
Shropshire, who had married Mary, third 
daughter of Ix>rd Salisbury (Collins, Peer- 
age, ed. Brydges, ii. 403 ; Wotton, Baronet- 
age, ed. 1727, ii. 393). In February 1700 
this uncle took the opjwrt unity of secretly 
marrying Downing, then a lad of fifteen, to 
his eldest daugliter, Mary, who had just at- 
tained her thirteenth year. Soon afterwards 
Downingwent abroad, and on returning home, 
after about three years* absence, refused either 
to live with or acknowledge his wife. The 
subsequent history of the marriage may be 
read in tlie * Lords* Journals,* vol. xx. Down- 
ing succeeded as third baronet in 1711. He 
represented the pocket borough of Dunwich, 
Suffolk, in the parliaments of 1710 and 1718, 
but lost the election of 1714-15. In 1722, 
however, he was again returned, and retained 
the seat until his death (Lists of Members 
of Parliament, Official Return, pt. ii. pp. 24, 
33, 44, 65). Beyond steadily voting for his 
party he took no prominent part in politics. 
At the recommendation of Walpole he was 
created a knight of the Bath, 30 June 1732 
(London Gazette, 4-8 July 1732, No. 7106). 
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Dovninc died at hU eeU, Gamlingay Park. 
C^mbridgMhire. 10 June 1749 { Ofat. Mag. 
lii. 2S4^, havinc, says Cole, ' for the latli>r . 
pan of hiH lifeleda noKt miserable, covetoiiG, i 
and Bordid ..-listMiee ' {^Addit. MS. 5808, f. 
SR). To a natural daughter he left an ann-iiitv ' 
of 500f., tmd ber mother, Mar^ Townsend, i 
an annuitv of 200/. (codicd to will, dated ; 
33Dec.l7^7j. By will dated 20 Dec. 171 7 be ' 
deviaed eslates in Cambridgeshire, Bedford- | 
shire, and Suffolk to certain trustees, in trust 
for hia coiiain Jacob Garret (or Garrard) 
Downing, and his issue in strict settlement, 
with remainder to olber relatives iu like 
majiner. In case of the failure of such iaeue, 
thetriulees were directed to purchase 'some 
piece of ground lying and being in the town 
of Cambridge, proper and convenient for the 
erecting and building a coll^«, which col- 
lege shall becalledby thenameof Downing's 
[nc] College ; and my will is, that a charter 
royal be sued for and obtained for tbe founding 
such college, and incorporating a body col- 
legiate bv that name,' Upon his will being 
prnred, 13 June 17-19 (registered in P. C. C'. 
179, Lisle), it was found that the trustees 
had all died before him. His cou.sin, on 
whom the estates devolved, died witliout 
issue, « Feb. 1764 (Gent. Mag. xixiv. S7J ; 
and all the parties entitled in remainder bad 
previously died, also without issue. lo the 
same year, 17tH, un information waa filed in 
the court of chancery at the relation of the 
chancellor, masters, and scholars of the uni- 
versity against the hetrs-at-law. The lord 
chancellor gave judgment 3 July 176fl, ' de- 
claring the will of the testator well proved, 
and that the same ought to be established, 
and the trusia thereof performed and car- 
ried into execution, in case the king should 
be pleased to grant a royal charter to incor- 
porate the college.' Theestates, however, were 
in possession of Lady Downing, and after- 
wards of ber devisees, without any real title; 
and the o^poxition raised by them, with the 
further litigation consequent upon it, delayed 
the charter for more than thirty years. It 
passed the great seal 22 Sept, 1800. After 
a deal of hesitation about the selection of 
an architect, the younger ^'iUrins was ap- 
pointed, and the first stone laid on 18 May 

[Burlco's Extinct BamiictAgf, p. 164 ; Willis 
and Clark's ArchitMtnral Hist, of the Univ. of 
CiinbriilHe. ii- 7ftfi ; Cbartar of Doirning College, 
4to, Loadon, 1800.] Q. O. 

DOWNMAM, HUGH, M.D. (1740- 
1609), physician and p>et, son of Hugh 
Downman of Newton Iliiuse, Newton St. 
Cyrus, Exeter, was educated at the Exeter 



grammar schooL Ue entered Balliol C _ 
bge, Oxford, 1758, proceeded li.A. 170S,Md 
wa° ordained in Exeter Cathedral ibaaoM 
year. His clerical prospects being vervaBsIl, 
he went to Edinburgh to study medicuie,uil 
boarded with Thoma.* Blacklock [q. v,l In 
17a8hepublish6d'TheL»ndof theMu*»; 
a poem in the manner of Spenser, by H. R' 
In 1769 he visited London for hospital prac- 
tice, and in 1770, after proceeding M.A. *I 
Jesus College, Cambridge, he practised medi- 
cine at Exeter, where he married (hedau^t«r 
of Dr. Andrew. A chronic complaint tn 177$ 
compelled him lo retire for a time. His bait- 
known poem, ' Infancy, or the ManageouDl 
of Children.' was published in three sepanle 
parts: i. 1774, ii. \i 75, iii. 177S, Londoo, iU. 
A seventh edition was issued in 180B. !b 
1775 appeared 'The Drama,' London, 4l0i 
'An Elegy written under a Oallowi;,' Lm- 
don, 4to ; and ' The Soliloouy,' Edinbanb, 
4lo. During his retirement he aim pabliiud 
' Luciua Junius Brutus,' five acts, l>cmdoii. 
1779 (not performed); ' Belistriiis,' pla7«d ii 
Exeter theatre for a few nights ; and ' Editlu. 
a Tragedy.'Exeter, 17^4— founded onaliwl 
incident, and performed for sixteen nigfau. 
These plavs appeared in one viduiM • 
' Tragedies, by H. D., M.D.,' Exeler, ITS. 
8Ta. He also published ' Poems to Tbc^i,' 
Exeter, 1781, 8vo, and 'The Death Soogaf 
Ragnar Lodbmch,' translated from the Laun 
of Olaus Wormius, London, 1781, 4K>, Hf 
was one of the translators of an edition <i 
Voltaire's works in English, London, flw. 
1781. In 1791 hepublished ' Poems,' second 
edition, Ijondon, 8ro. comprising the 'Laid 
of the Muses' (with a second v^rson) vA 
' Ragnar Lodbrach.' He was b1m> a m* 
tributor to Mr. Polwhele's ' CoUectioiu of 
the Poetry of Devon and Cornwall.' 

Downman seems to have resumed medinl 
practice at Exeter about 1790, and inlTtK 
he founded there a liteiurr society of twelt* 
members. A volume of the essays oV 
printed, and a second volume is said IB 
exist m manuscripl. Downman wrote tk 
opening address, and essays on 'Seipenl Wot- 
Bbip,'on the'Shields of Hercules and AchUI*.' 
and on 'Pindar,' with a translation of thelll^ 
Pythian and 3ad Isthmian odes. In 1801 
Downman finallv relinquished his piaetitt 
on account of ill-health. In 1808 the litol^ 
discontinued. On 123 SapL ISW 
Jphington, near Exeter, widl ll» 
able and humane pbyaiciu 
ana a most amiable man. Two Tears brfv 
he died an anonymous editor collected »>' 
published the various critical opiniunt and 
complimentary verses on his poems, Xwtt 
D'lsraeh's (1792) being among them. 



he died a 
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[I>owiiman*8 Works; Todd's Spenser; Criti- 
cal Opinions, Exeter, 1807; Gent. M&s(. Ixxx. 
p. 81.J J. W.-O. 

DOWNMAN, JOHN (d, 1824), Dor- 
trait and subject painter, was bom (oate 
unknown) in Devonshire, and studied for 
a time in London, under Benjamin West, 
P.R.A., and afterwards in the Royal Aca- 
demy Schools, in 1769. In 1777 he resided 
at Cambridge, but returned to London, con- 
tributing regularly to various exhibitions. 
In 1796 he was elected an associate ; he 
then lived in Leicester Square. In 1806 
Downman visited Plymouth; between 1807 
and 1808 he practised at Exet«r, and after 
again working in London for some years, 
settled at Chester in 1818-19, and died at 
Wrexham, Denbighshire, 24 Dec. 1824, leav- 
ing a large collection of his paintings and 
drawings to his only daughter. He was the 
father of Sir Edwin Downman. He ex- 
hibited in the Royal Academy, between 1769 
and 1819, 148 works, chiefly portraits, but 
freauently fancy subjects, such as 'Ra<(a- 
lina,' painted for the Shakespeare Gallery ; 
« The Death of Lucretia ; ' * The Priestess 
of Bacchus ; * * Tobias ; ' * Fair Rosamond ; * 
* The Return of Orestes ; ' * Duke Robert,' 
&c. His first work at the Roval Academy 
(1769) was No. 377, * A small portrait in 
oil,' and the last (1819), No. 622, ' A late 
Princess personifying Peace crowning tlie 

flory of England — reflected on Europe, 1816.' 
n 1884 the trustees of the British Museum 
acquired, by purchase, a volume containing 
numerous coloured drawing by Downman, 
among which are the following ])ortraits, now 
separately mounted : — Miss Abbott, 1793 ; 
Eliaabeth Downman, mother of the artist ; 
sketches of Mrs. Larkins's family; the lion. 
Captain Hugh Conway, 1781 ; sketch for 
liaay Henry Osborne and son ; Mrs. Wells ; 
Mrs. Drew of Exeter ; Miss Bulteel, 1781 ; 
Mrs. Byfield, 1792; Lady C. Maria Walde- 
grave, 1790; and Mrs. Downman (the last 
was engraved by H. Landseer in 1805). At 
Burlei^ Court there are three or four volumes 
of drawings by Downman, executed in red 
and black chalk, of which Ralph Neville 
Orenville published a catalogue, privately 
printed at Taunton in 1865. Portraits in 
miniature size by Downman may be found not 
nnfrequently in the country houses of Devon ; 
some good specimens are at Sir John Duntze's 
residence, Exeleigh, Starcross ; at the mansion 
of Mr. Henn Gennys,Plvmouth, and at Escot, 
the seat of Sir Jolm H. Ivennaway, hart. In 
1780 Bartolozzi engraved after him a por- 
trait of Mrs. Montagu, in profile to the left ; 
and in 1797 one of the Ducliess of Devon- 
shire, for the scenery at Richmond House 



Theatre. His portrait of Miss Kemble (after- 
wards Mrs. Siddons) was engraved by J. 
Jones in 1784. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists; Notes and Que- 
ries, 6th ser. xii. 10 Oct. 1885, p. 297 ; Pycroft's 

Art in Devonshire, 1883.1 L. F. 

I ■* 

! DOWNMAN, Sir THOMAS (1776- 
1852), lieuteuant-general, elder son of Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Francis Downman, first of 
the royal, and then of the royal invalid, 
artillerVf entered the army, aher passing 
through the Royal Military Academy at 
Woolwich, as a second-lieutenant in the 
ro^al artillery in April 1793. He at once 
jomed the army in the Netherlands, and 
served with the guards during the campaigns 
of 1793 and 1794, and was present at the 
battles of Cateau, Lannoy, Roubaix, and 
Mouveaux, and was taken prisoner by the 
French hussars on 18 May 1794, during the 
retreat after the last-mentioned battle. He 
was exchanged in July 1795 and was a]>- 
pointed to the B troop royal horse artillery, 
and promoted captain-lieutenant in Novem- 
ber 1797. In 1798 he was sent to the West 
Indies with the 3rd brigade royal artillery, 
and served in San Domingo until November 
1800, when he was invalided and returned 
to England. In 1801 he was again attached 
to the royal horse artillery, in 1802 promoted 
captain, and in 1804 made captain of the A 
troop, royal horse artillery. In 1809 his 
troop was ordered to Spain with the rest of 
Sir David Baird's reinforcements for Sir Jolin 
Moore's army, and on it« arrival it was at- 
tached to the cavalry division under Major- 
general Lord Paget. With the cavalry- ho 
was engaged in all the brilliant actions fought 
by them while covering the retreat of Sir 
John Moore, and lie was especially mentioned 
for his distinguished gallantry in the afiairs 
of Sahagun and Benevente. In January 
1810 he was promoted major by brevet, and 
in September commanded the reinforcement 
of artillery sent to join the English army in 
the lines of Torres Vedras. In December 

1810 he returned to England, but in May 

1811 he again joined the army in the Penin- 
sula at Fuent^s de (hioro, and was attached 
to the headquarters as field officer command- 
ing all the horse artillery with the army. In 
this capacity he remained with the army for 
two vears, and gave the greatest satisfaction 
to Wellington, which was more tlian his 
rapidly changing commanders of the field 
artillery could do. With the headquarters* 
staff and in the field with the cavalry head- 
quarters Downman was present at the affair 
of Aldea da Ponte and other engagements in 
1811, at the siege of Ciudad Rodngo, where 

nn« 
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he was, however, not actively engaged, at i and heavily ironed. The Turks then it- 
the various cavalry affairs of 1812, notably ' tempted to seize the ships, but were beita 
at Llerena and Castnjon, at the battle of | off with great loss. Nearly at the same time 
Salamanca and the advance on Madrid, and ; a number ofthe Peppercorns men were seind 
then in tlie advance on Burgos. During the at Aden ; and Downton, coming romicl to 
siege of Burgos Downman commanded the ! Mocha to confer with his general, found hia- 
artillery upon the right of the English posi- I self for the time bein^ in command of the 
tion. He commanded the whole of the ar- expedition. He remained in the Red Set, 
tillery, both horse and field, of the rearguard ' carrying on an occasional correspondence with 
during the retreat from Burgos, where he • Middleton, who, on 11 May 1611, sneoeeded 
was frequent Iv engaged, and he was specially in escaping to the ships. For the next eigh- 
mentioned in Lord Wellington's despatch for teen months t hey continued, for the most put 
his gallantry at the affair of Celada. For | in the Red Sea or Arabian Sea, yisitingthe 
his services at iSalamanca he received a gold j several ports, and seeking to establish a tnde; 
medal, and he was promoted lieutenant- | as to which Downton relates that havio^ 
colonel by brevet on 17 Dec. 1812. He re- ! bought a quantity of pepper at Teooa on the 
turned to England invalided in 1813, and ' west coast of Sumatra, on examining it the? 
handed over the command of the royal horse * found much deceit ; in some bags weresmitl 
artillery with the army to Major (afterwards bags of paddy, in some rice, and m some great 
Sir) Augustus Frazer. He was appointed ' stones ; also rotten and wet pepper put into 
to the command of the roval artillery in the ' new dry sacks.' Towards the end of 1613 
eastern district and then m Sussex, and was ; Middleton went on to Bantam in the IVp- 
])romoted lieutenant-colonel in the roval percom, leaving Downton to follow in the 
horse artillery on 20 Dec. 1814, in which ' Trade's Increase. In doing so the ship struck 
year he was also made a C.B. on the exten- on an unseen rock, and when got off wu 
sion of the order of the Bath. He was ' found to be leaking badly. Downton retnned 
knighted in 1821, promoted colonel in 1825 to Tecoa and had her refitted as well u 
and major-general in 1838, and was made possible; but on joining Middleton it wu 
u K.C.fi. on 6 April 1852. He became a decided that the ship could not go hooe 
colonel-commandant of the royal horse artil- ! till she had been careened. It was accord- 
lery in 1843. and was appointed to the com- | ingly determined that Downton should tike 
mand of the Woolwich district and garrison i the Peppercorn to England, and he sailed on 
in 1848. He was promoted lieutenant-gene- | thehomeward voyage on4Feb. 1613-13. The 
ral on 13 Nov. 1851, and died at "Woolwich, ' voyage was one of difficulty and distress, 
while still holding his command there, on Within three days after leaving Java Head 
1 Aug. 1 852. half the ship's company were down with sick- 

[Royal Military Calendar. ('(1.1820, iv. 437-9 ; "♦^s^''- * Il« ^^»»t escapes without di&eAse.' 
Duncan's Hist, of the Koyal Koffinn-nt of Artil- j Downton wrote, 'from that stinking stew of 
lery ; Kanos List of Officers of the Royal Artil- i the Chinese part of Bantam must be of stPW 
lery: Sir A. S. Frazers Letters from the Penin- constitution of bodv.* The passage was t#- 
8ula; Gent. Mag. October 1852.] H. M. S. dious. Many of his men died, most were 

•TkrwTirxTn/r A XT TTTTT T T * ^r /I -z^- 1 — —N smittcu with scurvv, he himself was dance- 
:„?™^^^f.^.' ^"^lil'i}:'?^^'*"^' ! rously ill ; and th4 ship, in a rerv hetolWs 

Haven, anchored at Waterford on 13 Sept. 

1613, and a month later arrived in the Downs. 

On 1 Jan. 1613-14 a new ship of 550 tons 



bishop of Chester. [See Downham.] 

DOWNSHIRE, Makquis of. [See Hill, 
AViLLS, 1718-1793.] 



DOWNTON, NICHOLAS (d, 1615), was launched for the company; and named 

India '• the New Year's Gift. Downton was appointed 



commander in the service of the East 




with apparent friendliness ; and after inquiring of the English [cf Best, Thomajb], and were 

into the prospects of trade, Middleton, leaving at this time also at variance with the nawab 

the Penpercom at Aden, went on to Mocha, of Surat. To crush their enemies at one 

where he anchored on 15 Nov. After friendly blow thev collected their whole availabte 

intercourse for some days, on the 28th he was force at (3oa. It amounted to six large gil- 

treacherously knocked down, made prisoner, leons, besides several smaller vessels, lod 
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sixty so-called irigateSy in reality row-boats, 
earryiiu^ in all 134 guns, and manned by 
2y600 Europeans and six thousand natives. 
In addition to the four ships just arrived 
with Bownton, two of which were but small 
as compared with the Portuguese galleons, 
the English had only three or four country 
Teasels known as calivats, and their men num- 
bered at the outside under six hundred. It 
was the middle of January 1614-15 before the 
Portuguese, having mustered their forces, 
arrived before Surat. The nawab was ter- 
rified and sued for peace. The viceroy of 
€k)a, who commanded in person, haughtily 
refused the submission, and on 20 Jan. the 
fight began. The English were lying in the 
Swally, now known as Sutherland Channel, 
inside a sheltering shoal, which kept the 
enemy^s larger ships at a distance. The Portu- 
guese did not venture to force the northern 
entrance to the channel, which they must 
have approached singly, and the attack was 
thus limited to the smaller vessels and the 
frigates, which crossed the shoal and swarmed 
round the Hope, the smallest of Downton^s 
four ships, stationed for her better security 
at the southern end of the line. Several of 
them grappled with the Hope and boarded 
her. After a severe fight their men were 
beaten back, and, unable to withstand the 
storm of shot now rained on them, they set 
fire to their ships and jumped overboard. 
Numbers had been killed; numbers were 
drowned; many were burned. The Hope 
was for a time in great danger; the fire 
caught her mainsail and spread to her main- 
mast, which was destroyed ; but she suc- 
ceeded in extinguishing it and in casting off 
the blazing vessels, when they drifted on to 
the sands, and burnt harmlessly to the water*s 
edg^. During the next three weeks the vice- 
roy made repeated attempts to bum the Eng- 
lish ships in the roadstead, sending fireships 
niffht aner night across the shoal. The Eng- 
lisQ, however, always succeeded in fending 
them off, and on 13 Feb. the Portuguese 
withdrew. They had fought with the utmost 

Sllantry, but the position held by the En^- 
h was too strong for them to force. Their 
loss in killed, burnt, and drowned was said 
to amount to nearly five hundred men ; that 
of the English was returned as four slain 
(Edwardes to East India Company, 26 Feb. ; 
Downton to East India Company, 7 March). 
The victory enormously increased the Eng- 
lish influence, and on 25 Feb. the nawab 
came down to the shore in state, was visited 

5 Downton attended by a guard of honour 
140 men under arms, and accompanied him 
to the ship. There he presented him with 
lus own sword, * the hilt,' says Downton, * of 



massic gold, and in lieu thereof I returned 
him my sute, being sword, dagger, girdle, and 
hangers, by me much esteemed of, and which 
made a great deal better show, though of less 
value.' Downton's position at Surat was, 
however, still one of anxiety and difficulty. 
A succession commission had been given to 
Edwardes, the second in command, who ap- 
pears to have been intriguing to procure 
bownton's dismissal, and who, at any rate, 
wrote many complaints. Within little more 
than a month of his arrival Downton had 
written home (20 Nov. 1614), complaining of 
others being joined in authority with him. 
On 3 March Downton with his four ships left 
Surat, intending to go to Bantam. They were 
scarcely outside before they saw the Portu- 
guese fleet coming in from the westward, and 
tor the next three days the two fleets were 
in presence of each other, Downton being all 
the time in doubt whether the viceroy was 
going to attack him, or to slip past him and 
make an attack on Surat, which he would 
have equally felt bound to defend. The vice- 
roy, however, did not think it prudent to 
persevere in face of Downton's bold attitude, 
and * on the 6th he bore up with the shore, 
and' — to quote Downton's journal — 'gave 
over the hope of their fortunes by further fol- 
lowing of us.* The Portuguese having now 
gone clear away, the English were free to pur- 
sue their route. On 19 March they doubled 
Cape Comorin, and on 2 June the New Year's 
Gift and Solomon anchored in Bantam Eoads. 
The return to the ' stinking stew * proved 
fatal to Downton, and he died on 6 Aug. 
Elkington, the captain of the Solomon, noted 
in his journal under date 5 Aug. : * 1 was 
aboard with the general, then very ill, and 
the next day had word of his departure.' 

Of Downton's family nothing seems to be 
known, except that he had one only son, 
George, who accompanied him in both voy- 
ages, and died at Surat on 3 Feb. 1014-16, 
while they were hourly expecting the re- 
newal of the Portuguese attack, and when, 
as the general touchingly noted in his jour- 
nal, * I had least leisure to mourn.' Early 
the next morning he was buried ashore, and 
the volley appointed to try the temper of the 
viceroy ser\'ea also to honour his burial. 

[Purchas his Pilgrimes. pt. i. pp. 247, 274, 600, 
514, where are the Journals of Middleton, of 
Downton for both voyages, and of Elkington; 
Calendar of State Papers (East Indieb), 1513- 
1616 freq. (see Index).] J. K. L. 

DOWRICHE, ANNE {Jl. 1589), poetess, 
must have been granddaughter of Sir Richard 
Edgcumbe,and daughter of Peter Edgcumbe, 
who died in 1607, aged 70. She married, 
first, the Ilev. Hugh Dowriche, probably 
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rector of Honiton, Devonshire, and after- j By an ordinance of 28 Aug. 1643 the pulift- 
wHrds Richard Trefusis of Trefusis, Cornwall 1 ment had directed the seneral demolitkiB 
(C'OLLiys, Peerage^ v. .S28-9). To her is at- \ of altars, the removal of candlesticks, sad 
tributed 'The French Historie: that is, a the defacement of pictures and images (StXh 
lamentable Discourse of tliree of the chiefe bell, Collection of Acts and OrdimmKa, 
and most famous bloodie broiles tliat have pt. i. pp. 63-4). The E^rl of Manchester, 
happened in France for the (lospelles of Jesus I as general of the associated counties of 
Christ, namelie : 1. The Outrage called the ; Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Lincoln, Huntinf- 
Winning of S. James his Street, 1657 ; 2. The don, Cambridge, and Hertford, selected ea- 
Constant Martirdome of Annas Burgaeus, | tain fanatics to carry out the demolitioa 
one of the K. Councell, 1669; 3. The Bloodie more thoroughly. Of these Dowsing wu 
Marriageof Margaret, Sister to Charles the 9, ' appointed visitor of the Suffolk chmthes 
anno 1672. Published by A. D. (Lond. by under a warrant dated 19 Dec. 1643. Doira- 
T. Orwin forT. Man, 1689).' The volume is ing*s work in Suffolk extended from 6 Jan. 
dedicated to * Pearse Edgcumbe,* the author's | to 1 Oct. 1644, but it w^as in great part eie- 
brother, who died in 1((28, and the Edgcumbe cutcd in the months of January and Febru- 
arms are at the back of the title-page. It is ■ ary, the performance at times really flagging, 
dated from Honiton. llie poem is in long dea]>ite the novelty and excit-ement. During 
alexandrines. Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt doubt- , this period upwards of a hundred and fifty 
fully ascribes to Anne Dowriche * A Frenche- 1 places were visited in less than fifty dsys. 
man's Songe made upon y' death J^of ] y* | The greatest apparent vicour was shown in 
French King who was murdered in his owne ' and near Ipswich, where in one day (29 Jan. ) 
court, by a trait erouse Fryer of St. Jacob's no fewer than eleven churches were subjected 



order, 1 Aug. 1689.' This was licensed to 
Edward Allde, the publisher, and is not 



to mutilation. * No regular plan,* remtziB 
Mr. Evelyn White, * appears to have been fol- 



known to be extant. lowed : fancy and convenience seem alone to 



Hugh Dowriche is the author of * ^ta-fio- 
<f>v\a$f the Taylors (conversion. Wherein is 
lively represented the true Image of a Soule 
riglitlye touched and converted by the Spirit 
of God,' London (J. Windet). 1696. The 
dedication to Valentine Knightly, and the 
address to the reader, are dated from Honiton, 
Devonshire, whore Dowriche was apparently 
hcnt^fict'd. I h» d»'scribes himself us a bachelor 



have led the way, although a centre whei« 
the choicest spoil was likely to be found no 
doubt influencied Dowsing greatly in the prin- 
ciple of selection.' He kept a * Journal ' of 
the ravages he wrought in each building. 
One specimen is at * HayerhiU, Jan. the 6cn, 
1643[-4]. We broke down about an hun- 
dred superstitious Pictures; and seven Fryare 
huppng a Xunn ; and the Picture of Gid 



of divinity. His wife contributes commen- ■ and Christ ; and diverse others very super- 
datory verses to the volume. i stitious; and 200 had been broke down before 

[Cursor's O.llcctanea Anfrlo-P..otica; Hazlitt's ' ^ ^'^"^^^ ^^'♦^ ^^^ ^way two popish Inscrip- 
l^iMioirrjiphical(\)Ueoti.)ns:HoaseandCourtnpv8 ^">"s with orapro fiobi^ ; and we beat down 
lV\h. Corniil).] S L. L.* ; » great stoneinp Cross on the top of the 

I Church.' On the same dav at Clare, he re- 

DOWSING, WILLIAM (1696.^-1679P), hites, * we bn)ke down 1,000 Pictures super- 
iconoclast, came of a family of res]K^ctable . stitious; I broke down 200: 3 of God the 
yeomen of Suflblk, and was baptised on : Father, and 3 of Christ and the Holy Lamb, 
2 May ir)9tJ. He is supposed to be the and 3 of the Holy Ghost like a IXive with 
son of Woulferyn Dowsing of Laxfield in | "Winffs; and the 12 Apostles were carved 
that county, by liis wife Joane, daughter and in Wood, on the top of the Roof, which 
hfMress of Symond Cooke of the same place, we gave order to take down; and 20 Che- 
Di^sides Laxfield he resided during dillerent rubims to be taken down ; and the Sun 
periods of his life at (^oddenham, Eye, and and Moon in the East Window, by the 
Stratford St. Mary, Sulfolk. In January , King's Arms, to be taken down.' Francis 
1()34 the haililFsof Eye reported to thecoun- Jessop of Heccles was one of his chief de- 
cil that <me * William Dowsing, gent., an in- puties, whose doings at Lowestoft and Gor- 
habitant,' refused to take in an apprentice as lest on j)robably surpass everything of the kind 
dircM-ted in the book of orders (Cal. State on record. The original manu.script of this 
iV/;)^rx, Dom. lt)3:i-4, p. 424). When the Mournal' was scdd, together with the library 
struggle between king and commons began, of Samuel Dowsing, the visitor's surviving 
the family sym])athy went clearly with the son, to a London book.seller named Huse in 
lattur. In lt)42 his eldest brother, Simon 1704. It cannot now be traced. From a 
Powsing of Laxfield, is m«'ntioned as lend- transcript made at the time Robert Loder, 
ing 10/. * for the defence of the parliament.' the Sullolk printer and antiquary, published 
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the first edition, 4to, Woodbridge, 1786 ; a ' aU our painted plasse, not only in our Chap- 
second edition was issued in 1818. Other pies, but (contrary to Order) in our pub- 
transcripts were taken in which the scribes : IiqueSchooles,Colli?dge Halls, Libraryes, and 
are found to vary considerably in their read- Chambers, mistaking perhaps the liberall 
ing of the original manuscript. Loder'sedi- | Arts for Saints . . . ana having (against an 
tion of the * Journal* was afterwards re- Order^ defaced and digged up the floors of 
printed by Parker as a supplement to Br. our Cnappels, many of which had lien so for 
Edward Wells's * The Rich Man's Duty to two or three hundred yeares together, not 
contribute liberally to the Building ... regarding the dust of our founders and pre- 
and Adorning of Churches ' [edited by J. U. dttcessors, who likely were buried there ; 
Newman], 8vo, Oxford, 1840; and in a sepa- | compelled us by armed SoiJdiers to pay 
rate form, 8vo, Ix)ndon, 1844. In the ad- _ forty shillings a Colledge for not menmng 
mirable edition of the Itev. C. H. Evelyn . what he had spoyled and defaced, or forth- 
White (4to, Ipswich, 1885) wo have, mainly j with to go to Prison* (Barwick, Querela 
for the first time, all that can be gleaned ot \ Cantabriyiermsy 1(J46, pp. 17-18). 
Dowsing's personal history. 1 At the Restoration Dowsing was allowed 

The destruction wrought by Dowsing in | to return unpunished to his original obscurity. 
Suffolk was by no means the only t jisk of the He sur\'ivea nearly twenty years, if indeed 
kind which he performed. In 1643 he hod , he ])e the man of liis name who was buried 
been employed on a ^like mission in Cam- I at Laxfield on 14 March 1679. He was 
bridgeshire. Here, as in Suflblk, he kept a twice married : first to Thamar, daughter of 
daily register of his obsen'ations and proceed- John Lea of Coddenham, Sufiblk, by whom 
ings, which is preserved in vol. xlii.tt'. 455-8, he had two sons and eight daughters ; and 
47 1-3, of the Baker MSS. deposited in t he uni- I secondly, before 81 July 1652, to Mary, 
versity library, Cambridge ( Ca<. v. 473). It widow of Jolm Muyhew, and daughter of a 
Tvas printed for the first timebv Dr. Zachary Mr. Cooi)er, a physician of Bildeston, Siif- 
Grey, in the appendix to his anonymous ; folk, who bore him a son and two daughters, 
pamphlet, ' Schismatics Delineated from Au- Full pedigrees of the family, compiled by Mr. 
thentic Vouchers,' 8vo, 1739; partially in . J. J. Muskett, are appended to the 1885 
Carters * Uistory of the County, and * llis- edition of the * Journal referred to above. 

text; Notes and Que- 

sor. xii. 324, 379, 417, 

Her, 2ncl edit. p. 39 ; 





occupfed'in' workingh'is *'godly'thorough re- ' "^ Cambridge, i. ii.] G. G. 



formation * upon the several college chapels 
in the university. He commenced operations 
* At Benet Temple [8t. Benedict's Church], 
28 Dec. There was vij superstitious Pic- 



DOWSON, JOHN (1820-1881), orien- 
talist, was boni at Uxbridge in I8:i0, studied 
Eastern languages under his uncle, Edwin 
Norris, wlioni he assisted for some years in 




tares, 14 Cherubims and '2 Superstitious | his labours at the Royal Asiatic Society, and 
Ingraveings; one was to prav for the soul subsequentlybt^canietutorarllaileyburyjand 
of John Canterbury' iS: his Wife, ... & an finally, in 1855,])rofessorof Hindustani both 
Inscription of a Mavd praving to the Sonne at I'niversitv College, London, and at the Statt' 
& tl " "" * * " - ' • - 

tibi- 

[Me tibi Virgo pia 

Maria] ; " A Mayde was bom from me which ' mar of the Urdu or Hindustani Language ' 
I comend to tlie oh Mar}- " (1432). Kichard (1 802),and he also translated one of the tracts 
Billingford did comend tlius his Daughter*s , of tlie *■ Ikliwilnu-s-Safa,* or Brotherhood of 
Soule.' Dowsing's acquaintance with 'I^at- rarity, which, in its Hindustani version, is 
ing' (on which he evidently prided himself) a poj)ular reading-book in India. His chief 
led him to metamorphosise I)r. Billingford : work was the * History of India as told by 
into a maid recommending lier daughters its own Hist<)rians,* which he edited from 
5M5uI to the Virgin Marv. An eye-witness I thepaptTs of Sir H. M. Elliott. These eight 
of Dowsing's doings in tlie t^jwn and univer- , substantial volum«'s (18(>7- 77), which must 
«ity describes him as one who * goes about have demanded a va>:t amount of labour and 
the Country like a Bedlam breaking glasse research, lay the solid foundations of a de- 
windowesynavingbattered and beaten downe j tailed history of India during the Moham- 
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medan period, and provide materials for 
much future work. His * Classical Dictionary 
of Hindu Mythology and Religion, History 
and Literature ' (1879^ is a serviceable com- 
pilation, and his contnbutions to the * Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica ^ and the * Journal of tne 
Royal Asiatic Society ' were always thorough 
and painstaking. His papers on Indian in- 
scriptions were especially valuable, though 
his theory of the * Invention of the Indian 
Alphabet,* for which he claimed a Hindu 
origin, has not met with much support. He 
was a sound and careful self-made scholar, 
and Indian studies owe much to his laborious 
pen. He died 23 Aug. 1881. 

[Academy, 10 Sept. 1881 ; Annual Report, 
Royal Asiatic Society, 1882.] S. L.-P. 

DOWTON, WILLIAM (17(U-18ol), ac- 
tor, the son of an innkeeper and grocer at 
Exeter, was l)om in that city on 25 April 
1764. At an early age he worked with a 
marble cutter, but in 1 780 was articled to 
an architect. During his apprenticeship he 
occasionally performed at a private theatre 
in Exeter, when the applause which he ob- 
tained prompted him to run away from home 
and join a company of strolling players at 
Ashburton, where, in 1781, he made his ap- 
pearance in a bam as Carlos in the * Re- 
venge.' After enduring many hardships he 
was engaged by Hughes, manager of the Wey- 
mouth theatre, and thence returned to Exeter, 
where he played Macbeth and Romoo ; he 
tlK'Ti (September 1791) joined Mrs. Baker's 
company in Kent. Here he cliangtHl his line 
of acting, and took the characters of La 
(iloire, Jemmy Jumps, l^illy Bristle, Sir 
David Duuder, and Pt'eping Tom, in all of 
which he was well received by a Canter- 
bury audience. He made liis first appearance 
in London at Drury Lane under Wrough- 
ton's management as Sheva in Cumberland's 
comedy of the 'Jew,' on 11 Oct. 1796, and 
was received with much applause. No man 
on the stage was more versatile at this period 
of his career. His personation of Sir Hugh 
Evans in the * Merry Wives of Windsor ' was 
excellent. I le was considered the best repre- 
sentative of Malvolio on the English stage. 
He played with great success Mr. Hardcastle 
in * She stoops to conquer,' Clod in the 
* Young Quaker,' Rupert in the 'Jealous Wife,' 
Sir Anthony Absolute in the ' Rivals,' Major 
Sturgeon in the * Mayor of Garrett,' Go- 
vernor Heartall in the 'Soldier's Daughter,' 
and Dr. Cantwell in the * Hypocrite ' at the 
Lyceum on 23 Jan. 1810. He continued at 
Drury Lane for many years, playing at the 
Haymarket in the summer montlis. At one 
of his benefits at the latter house, 16 Aug. 



1805, he revived the burlesque of ' The Taibis,' 
at which the fraternity took umbrage, ud 
created a memorable riot (^Morning Chromtk^ 
16 Aug. 1805, p. 4). C)n 5 Oct. 1815 he played 
Shylock at Drury Lane at the desire, as it v&s 
stated, of Lord Byron, ^w-hen, although his con- 
ception of the character was excellent, tbe 
public, long accustomed to his comic per&ou- 
tion, did not give him a very cordial gieetinj:. 
He appeared at Drury Lane on I June 1830 
as Falstaff, for the benefit of Miss CatheriiK^ 
Stephens. He was afterwards manager of 
theatres at Canterbury and Maidstone, but 
these he finally transferred to his son, and 
confined himself to acting. He gave evidence 
before the committee on dramatic literaturein 
August 1832 (Report 1832, No. 679, pp. 8^ 
92 in Parliamentary Papers j vol. vii. 1831-2). 

In 1836 he went to America, and made his 
first appearance in New York at the Park 
Theatre on 2 June in his favourite character 
of Falstafi^l During this encagement hi? i^ 
presentations were confined exclusively to 
elderly characters. His quiet and natural 
style of acting was not at first understood 
by his audiences, and just as they were be- 
ginning to appreciate his talent and abilities 
he resolved on returning home, and took his 
farewell benefit on 23 Nov. 1836. His saUiy 
at Drury l^ane, where he played for thirty- 
six years, in 1801-2 was 81. a week, and it 
never exceeded 20/. at the height of his fam*?. 

In his old age, having negl€H;ted the ad- 
vantages offered by the Theatrical Fund, he 
became destitute, and would have Wen in 
absolute want but for a benefit at Her Ma- 
jesty's Theatre 8 June lS40, when Colman's 
* Poor Gentleman' wasplaytnl with an exc«l- 
lent cast, in wliich he himself took tbe part 
of Sir Robert Bramble. With the proce*.Hls 
of this benefit an annuity was purchased, 
which amply provided for his declming days. 
He enjoyed good health to the last, and died 
at Brixton Terrace, Brixton, Surrey, 19 April 
1851, in his eighty-eighth year. He married 
about 1793 Miss S. Baker, an actress and 
singer on the Canterbury circuit. 

l)owton*s eldest son, William l>owToy, 
was manager of the Kent circuit 1815-3-'>; 
made his appearance in London at Drury Lane 
3 Dec. 1832 as Tangent ; was afterwards a 
brother of the Charterhouse for thirty-seven 
years ; died there 19 Sept. 1883, when nearly 
ninety years of age, ana was buried at Bow 
24 Sept. Another son, Henry Dowton, bom 
in 1798, performed List on *s line of parts in- 
imitably, but died young. He married Miss 
W'hitaker, an actress, who after his decea^ 
became the wife of John Sloman, an actor. 
She died at Charleston, South Carolina, 7 Feb. 
1868. 
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[iient. Mag. July 1851, p. 96 ; Oxberry's Dra- 
matic Biography, iv. 263-62 (1826), with por- 
trait ; Telia's Dramatic Mag. June 1851, 
pp. 235-6, with portrait ; Cumberland's British 
Theatre, xzrii. 7-8, with portrait ; Oenest's 
English Stage, vii. 283 et seq. ; British Stage, 
November 1819, pp. 25-6, with portrait ; Ireland's 
New York Stage (1867), i. 547, ii. 140-1. 180, 
269 ; Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News, 
80 Oct. 1880, pp. 160, 162, with portrait; Bent- 
ley's Miscellany, March 1867, pp. 318-30.] 

G. 0. B. 

DOXAT, LEWIS (1773-1871 ),joumali8t, 
was bom in the British West Indies in 1773. 
He came to London when a boy, and at an 
early age obtained a position under the mana- 
ger of tne * Morning Chronicle,* in the office of 
which journal he remained twenty-ftve years. 
He afterwards entered the office of the * Ob- 
server.' His connection with the * Ob8er\'er,' 
the oldest of existing weekly papers, started 
in 1792, dates as far back as 1804, and was 
continued until 1857, a period of fifty-three 
years. During most 01 this time he was 
manager of the paper and contributed greatly 
to its success. But notwithstanding liis pos- 
session of literary ability and of extensive 
and varied information, it is said of him that 
he never wrote a single article or paragraph 
for the journal (Grant). When, in 1821, 
after the death of James Perry, the * Morn- 
ing Chronicle ' was bought by Mr. Clements, 
the proprietor of the * Observer,* Doxat re- 
turned to his old office and became manager 
of the daily paper, suifering great trials of 

Satience from the dilatory ways of its editor, 
ohn Black [q. v.] In 1834 the two papers 
ceased to belong to the same proprietor, and 
a severance of the official connection between 
them took place. Doxat confined his atten- 
tion again to the * Observer,' which stood 
higher in reputation than any contemporary 
for its early and exclusive information on 
political aflairs. In 1857 he ^ve up his 
position and moved from Henrietta Street, , 
Uovent Garden, to Haverstock Hill, where 
he died peacefully on 4 March 1871. 

[Grant's Newspaper Press, iii. 34 ; The News- 
paper Press, V. 94 ; Observer, 12 March 1871.] 

R. H. 

DOYLE, Sir CHARLES HASTINGS 
(1805-1888), general, eldest son of Lieu- 
tenant-general Sir Charles William Doyle, 
C.B., G.C.H. [q. v.], by Sophia, daughter 
of Sir John Coghill, was bom in January I 
1806. He was educated at Sandhurst, and 
entered the army as an ensign in the 87tli, 
his great-uncle, Sir John Doyle's, regiment, 
on & Dec. 1819. He was promoted lieute- 
nant on 27 Sept. 1822, captain 16 June 1825, 



! major 28 June 1838, and lieutenant-colonel 
on 14 April 1846. He went on the stall* in 
1847, after having served with his regiment 
in the East and West Indies and in Canada, 
as assistant adjutant-general at Limerick. He 
was promoted colonel on 20 June 1854, and 
was api)ointed assistant adjutant-general to 
the thini division of the arm v, sent to the East 
in that year, but his health broke down at 
Varna, and he had to return to England 
without seeing any service in the Crimea. 
He next acted as inspector-general of the 
militia in Ireland, until his promotion to the 
rank of major-general on 16 Sept. 1860, and 
in the following year he was appointed to 
command the troops in Nova Scotia. Here 
he had several difficult questions to settle 
owing to the great American civil war, which 
was rag^g across the frontier, but he showed 
great tact in all the questions of emergency 
which arose, and received the thanks of the 
Canadian House of Assembly and of the 
English and American governments for his 
management of the Chesai>eake aflair. In 
1867 he was appointed lieutenant-g^A'emor of 
Nova Scotia ; in May 1868 he was made 
colonel of the 70th regiment ; in 1869 he 
was made a K.C.M.G. ; in 1870 he was ]>ro- 
moted lieutenant-general and transferred to 
the colonelcy of his old regiment, the 87th ; 
and in May 1873 he resigned his governorship 
and left Nova Scotia. He acted as general 
commanding the southern district at Ports- 
mouth from April 1874 to May 1877, and 
was in that year promoted general and placed, 
on the retired list. He died suddenly of 
heart disease in Bolton Street, London, on 
19 March 1883. 

[Hart's Army Lists; Times, 20 March 1883.] 

U. M. S. 

DOYLE, Sir CHARLES WILLIAM 

(1770-1842), lieutenant-general, was the el- 
dest son of William Doyle of Bramblestown^ 
CO. Kilkenny, K.C., and master in chancery 
in Ireland. William Dovle was the eldest 
son of Charles Doyle of Bramblestown, and 
therefore elder brother of General Sir John 
Doyle, bart. [q. v.], and General Welbore Ellis 
Doyle. He bad issue only by his secoud 
wife, Cecilia, daughter of (General Salvini of 
the Austrian ser\'ice. His second son. Caven- 
dish Bentinck, a captain in the navy, died on 
21 May 1843. Charles WiUiam, the elder 
son, entered the army as an ensign in the 
14th regiment, which was commanded by his 
uncle, Welbore Doyle, on 28 April 1783, and 
was promoted lieutenant on 12 Feb. 1793, in 
whicn year he accompanied his regiment to 
the Netherlands. The 14th was one of the 
' ragged ' regiments which Calvert compares 



in his 'Lettere' to Fal8tafl''a soldiers, butMajor- I 
geneml Ralph Abercromb^soongot them iDto 
b<]tt«T condition, in which task be was helped \ 
by Ikiylfl, whom lie sjipointed bis brigade- 
mi^or. Abercrombj'E brigade wodconsp I cuouB ' 
for it« efficiency tbroughoiit the ensuing cajn- 

C'gna. With it Doyle was present at the 
tie of Famars, wh'era his unclu, Wvlbore 
Do<^le, led the attuck ut the head of the 14th 
regiment to the tune of ' ^'a ira,' an incident 
described in Sir F. H. Doyle's spirited poem, 
reprinted in his ' Remtniscenciw, pp. 399-4tt2. 
Doyle was publicly thanked by Abercromby 
for carrying a redoubt in the heights above 
Vale net eooes, and then acted as orderly offi- 
cer to the Austrian generals during the siegtt 
of that town, when be was wounded in the 
head. His next eervice wo^ ut the buttle of 
Lanuoy, wliere he octf d as aide-de-camp to 
Aberccomby, and was woiuided in the hand, 
and he was 8elect«d to take the despatch 
announcing the battle to the Duke of York. 
At the close of the campaign he was trsne- 
ferred to the adjutancy of the 91st regime-nl, 
and in June 17&i be purchased the cnptain- 
lieutenancy and adjutancy of the 105th, from 
which he soon exchanged into the 87tb, com- 
manded by hie uncle, John Doyle. He ac- 
companied this TMjiment to the West Indies 
in 1790, and acted first as brigade-iaajor and 
then as aide-de-camp lo Abercromby, whose 
public thanks he received in 1797 tor covering 
the embarkation of the lnKi{is from the island 
of Porto Rico, as also those of the governor 
of BarbadoeB in 1799 for having in an open 
boat with only thirty soldiers driven off a 
dangerous French privateer, and retaken two 
of her priies. He was recommended for a 
majority, but in vain, and in the following 
year, after acting as brigade-major at Gibral- 
tar, he was again recommended for B majority, 
but the governor's recommendation arrived 
just two days too late. He threw up his 
staff appointment to serve in the expedition 
to the Ilel(!erinl799, but was again too late, 
Bud he was immediately afterwards appointed 
a brigado-mujor to the army, sailing under 
Sir Ralph Abercromby for the Mediterranean. 
He was attached to Lord Cavan's brigade, and 
was present with it at Cadii and Malta, and 
finally in Eeypt, where he served in (he battles 
of 8, 13, and :21 March, in the latter of which 
he was severely wounded. While lying 
wounded at Rosetta he learned from same 
wounded French prisoners that the garrieon 
of Cairo was weak, and by giving timely in- 
formation to General Lord Hutchinson, he 
insured the fall of that city. He was heartily 
thanked by Hutchinson, and again recom- 
mended, foV the fifth time, for a majority, 
vhich however he did not receive until after 



the conclusion of the peace of Amiens, on 
1.) July 1M>3. In the same year lie ww i^ 
pointed brigude-mi^or to Sir J.H.Cmi^. com- 
manding llie eastern district. In IHM bs 
first commanded the volunteers and dirwjted 
the defences of Scotland, for which be wu 
thanked by General Sir Hew Dslrymple; be 
then commanded the light infooiry on Bar- 
bam Downs, and published bis ' Military 
Catechism,' and was at the close of the ysif 
appointed assistant quartermaster-gpneru tn 
Guemsev. On 2-2 Aug. 1806 be wo* pro- 
mot«i) lieutenant-colonel into hia iincWs 
regiment, the 67tb, and commanded it fiir 
three yearaduring Sir John Doyle slieutenanl- 
govemurship of that island. In IMS the 
government determined not only ti) send 
troops to Portugal, but also to send ammuni- 
tion and money, and above all English officers, 
tothehelpof ibeinBui^ntsiaSpain. Nawer 
censures this proceeding, but acknowleiucB 
the military abihty of many of the En^uh 
officers, among whom Do^le was the most 
distinguished. Doyle's mission was at once 
political and military, and he was in«truct«d 
nrat to arm and discipline as many Spanish 
troops as he could, and secondly to tn- m re- 
concile the various Spanisli leaders. His first 
services in the field were performed in Gali- 
cia, but he was soon transferred to Catalonia 
and the east coast of Spain. In the camnuga 
of 1810 he had two horses killed tinder nim ; 
in 1811 he was wounded in the knee in Ihs 
battle of the Col de Balaguer; in honour of 
his services in the defence of Tortosa he w»* 
b^^dto add the arms of the city to his own; 
be received a special medal for lendingiheai- 
sniilt upon the tower and balterv of B^ur; 
he got a convoy safelv into Figueros, and 
was wounded in the gallant defence of Tarra- 
gona. For these great eervicoa he was mads 
a Spanish lieutenant-general al the special 
request of the juutaa of Catalonia, Valencia, 
and Arrngon, and was presented with two 
gold crosses for his deteiiee of Tamgou 
and for his six actions in Catalonia. Hit 
light infantry, which was known us DoyWt 
I ' 'Triodores,' was in particular distinguished 
in every battle, and general regret was ex- 
I pressed when Doyle was ordered home in 
I ISll. On his way home he was stopped by 
Sir Henry Wellesley at Cadiz, and b^^ 
by him to take command of the camp wmcli 
was being formed in order to organise a new 
army of the south. He consented, and re- 
mained with the title of director and inspec- 
tor-general of military instruclion, and hid a 
whole brigade ready for the field in a fort- 
night after the formation of the camp. These 
services were greatly praised in Sir HenfT 
Wellesley's despatches, and on 4 June Itilo 
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Doyle was appointed an aide-de-camp to the 
prince regent, and promoted to the rank of 
colonel in the English army. lie continued 
in Spain till the end of the war in 1814, but 
in the distribution of honours which followed 
he was unable to obtain the distinction of 
K.C.B., because he had not the gold cross 
and clasp for commanding a regiment or 
being on the staff in five general actions. 
He was, however, knighted and made a C.B., 
and was allowed to wear the Spanish order 
of Charles III. In 1819 he was promoted 
major-general, made colonel of the 10th Royal 
Veteran battalion, and created a K.C.U. 
From 1825 to 1830 Doyle commanded the 
80uth-west«m district of Ireland; in 1837 
he was promoted lieutenant-general, and in 
1839 he was made a G.C.H. He died at 
Paris on 26 Oct. 1842, leaving by his first 
wife, Sophia, daughter of Sir J. Coghill, bart., 
three sons: Lieutenant-general Sir Charles 
Hastings Doyle [q. v.], Colonel the Right 
Hon. J. S. North (who took the name of North 
in 1838, after marrying the Baroness North of 
Kirtling^n, and who was sworn of the privy 
council in 1886, after sitting for Oxfordshire 
for over forty years), and Percy William 
Doyle, C.B., &ntish minister in Mexico. 

[Royal Military Calendar, ed. 1820, iv.l 18-24 ; 
Gont.Mag.April 1 843; and for hisseryices in Spain. 
Napier's Peninsular War, and at still greater 
length in the official history of the Spanish 
general staff, Don Jose Gomez y Arteche'sGuerra 
de la Indopendencia, especially vol. iii.l 

R. M. S. 

DOYLE, JAMES WARREN (1786- 
1834), Roman catholic hishop of Kildare and 
Leighlin, whose polemical and political writ^ 
ings under his episcopal initials of * J. K. L.' 
exercised in their day an enormous influence, 
was bom near New Ross, "Wexford, in the 
autumn of 1786. He was the posthumous son 
of James Doyle, a farmer in reduced circum- 
stances, who occupied a holding at Donard 
or liallinvegga, about six miles from Ross on 
the Enniscorthy side, by his second wife, Ann 
Warren of Loughna^era, a Roman catholic 
but of <^uaker extraction. He was from early 
life desijBfned for the priesthood, and at nine 
years of a^ was prophetically pointed out 
by a flattering female beggar as predestined 
to the episcopacy. When eleven years old 
he witnessed all the horrors of the battle of 
New Ross in the rebellion of 1798, and on 
one occasion had a narrow escape. Doyle 
was indebted to his mother for his earlier 
instruction, but was afterwards sent to a 
school conducted by Mr. Grace, near Rath- 
narague, where both protestants and Roman 
catholics sat side by side. In 1800 he en- 
tered a seminary in New Ross kept by the 



Rev. John Crane, a zealous member of the 
order of St. Augustine, and as soon as he had 
attained the canonical age, in June 1805, he 
commenced his noviciate in the convent of 
Grantstown, near Carnsore Point . In January 
1806 he made his profession, and took the 
vows of the order. A few Aveeks later he 
passed thence to the university of Coimbra 
m Portugal ; but his studies were soon inter- 
rupted by the invasion of Portugal under 
Napoleon. He joined the army of Sir Arthur 
Wellesley as a volunteer, and, young as he 
was, acted as interpreter for part of the forces. 
After the defeat of the French at Vimeira, 
21 Aug. 1808, Doyle accompanied Colonel 
Murray with the articles of convention to 
Lisbon. During his sojourn in that city he had 
confidential interviews with the members of 
the royal junta. It was there, it is supposed, 
that tempting proposals were made to him 
by the government, who had formed a high 
opinion of his talent for diplomacy. In a 
pastoral charge which he addressed to his 
flock in 1823 he made interesting allusion to 
this epoch of his life. Doyle returned to 
Ireland at the close of 1808, having spent 
only about two years at Coimbra, and was 
welcomed back by his old preceptor at Ross. 
He was ordained at Enniscorthv in 1809, and 
returned to his convent, where he was ap- 
pointed to teach logic. Here he remained 
until 1813, when he removed to Carlow Col- 
lege to fill, first, the chair of rhetoric, then 
of humanity, and finally of theology. Some 
eccentricities of dress and demeanour dis- 
posed the students to ridicule the new pro- 
fessor. * There was a tone of authority in his 
voice, however, which at once arrest ea atten- 
tion and imposed something like awe,' wrote 
one of his pupils years afterwards. * The suc- 
cess of his inaugural oration rendered him at 
once the most popular professor in the house 
and the college itself famous throughout Ire- 
land.' In the spring of 1819Dovle was elected 
by the clergy as Dr. Corcoran^s successor in 
the see of Kildare and Leighlin. The career 
of Doyle as a bishop is identified with the 
history of the social struggles which were 
checked for a while by the passing of the first 
Reform Bill. For ten years he stood forth 
as the champion of the Roman catholic 
cause, which he defended with unrivalled 
ability. His first care, however, was to re- 
form the discipline of his diocese, which a 
succession for a centurv of old and infirm 
bishops had allowed to fall into a state of 
utter confusion. He established schools in 
every parish ; he personally visited the dis- 
tricts disturbed bv ribbonism and Whitefeet ; 
* and it was,* relates his biographer, * no un- 
usual sight to see the bishop, with crozier 
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grasped) standing on the side of a steep hill . his own diocese the sternness of his diad^e 
m a remote county, addressing and convert- ' caused him to be more r^pected than be- 
ing vast crowds of the disaffected people.' The loved. His unpublished ' Essay on Educt- 



celebrated charge of Magee, protestant arch- 
bishop of Dublin, first brought Doyle promi- 
nently before the public as a politician and a 



tion and the State of Ireland ' was printed 
by W. J. Fitzpatrick in 1880. 

There is an engraved portrait of Doyle by 



controversialist. It was delivered at hispri- | R. Cooper, after J. C. Smith, and another by 
mary visitation in St. Patrick's Cathedral on W. HoU from the bust by P. Tumerelii 
24 Oct. 1822, and contained the famous anti- I (Evans, Cat, of Engraved Portr€uU,\L\^). 
thesis that ' the catholics had a church with- i [Fitzpat rick's Life, Times, and CorrospondeDce 
out a religion, and the dissenters a religion of Dr. Doyle, 1861, new edition, 1880; Reviews 
without a church.' Doyle at once retorted. ; in Athenaeum, 25 May 1861, pp. 685-7, and in 
Writing under the signature of *J. K. L.' i Dublin Univ. Mag. Iviii. 237-51; Gent. Mag 
(James, Kildare and Leighlin), he attacked new ser. ii. 538-4.] G. G. 

the established church with great vehemence. 

His attack calledforth numerous antagonists, ' DOYLE, Sir JOHN (1750 ? - 18S4), 
among whom were Dr. William Phelan, writ- general, fourth son of Charles Doyle of Bram- 
ing under the name of * Declan,' and Dr. : blestown, co. Kilkenny, bv Elizabeth, daugh- 
Mortimer O'Sullivan. In 1824 Doyle replied i ter of the Rev. Nicholas Idilley of Johnville 
in * A Vindication of the lleligious and Civil i in the same county, was bom, according to 
Principles of the Irish Catholics.' Friend Foster's * Baronetage,* in 1756, but accoraing 
and foe alike read * J. K. L.' It was im])os- I to the * Reminiscences' of his ffreat^nephew, 
sible not to admire *the cunning of fence. Sir Francis Hastings Doyle, in 1750. He 
the grace of action, and the almost irresistible was intended for the bar, but the enthnaiasm 
might ' of his argument. His * Letters on the of his younger brother, Welbore Ellis Doyle, 
State of Ireland ' (1824, 1825) followed, and who had entered the army, infect^Ml him, and 
were as eagerly read. In March 1825 Doyle he entered the army as an ensign in the 48th 
went to London to be examined by parlia- regiment in March 1771. He was promoted 
mentary committees on the state of Ireland. I lieutenant in 1773, and was wounded while 
He was subsequently examined before the on duty in Ireland. In 1775 he exchanged 
lords' committee, when peers vied with each into the 40th regiment, with which he first 



other in rendering him kind offices and gifts. 
The Duke of Wellington gracefully acknow- 
ledged the rare ability of the prelate by pro- 



saw service in the American war of indepen- 
dence. He was soon appointed adjutant of 
the 40th, and greatly distinguished himself at 



testing t hat it was not the ])eers who were the battle of Brooklyn, where he rescued tlu 
examining Dr. Doyle, but Dr. Doyle who wavS body of his commanding otticer, Lieutenant- 
examining the peers; while anothernobleman colonel Grant, from the enemy, and was alj^-^ 
remarked that Doyle surpassed O'Connell as ])resont at the affairs of llaerlem, Springfield, 
much as O'Connell surpassed other men in Brandywine, Germantown, where he was 
his evidence. Doyle did not, however, s])eak wounded, and others. His brother, WellK^rt 
very respectfully of his noble examiners, i Ellis Doyle, had brought his wife, after\\'ards 
(His comment will be found in his* Life 'by Princess of Monaco, to America with him, 
W. J. Fitzpatrick, 2nd ed., i. 409.) He was and their house became a favourite meeting- 
again summoned to give evidence in 1880 place of the British officers. Here John Doyle 
and in 1832. He wrote much and ably in made the acquaintance of Lord Rawdon, after- 
support of a legal provision for the poor. On wards marquis of Hastings, who became his 
this subject he was first supported, then op- | lifelong friend. He helped Lord Rawdon to 
posed, by O'Connell, but his views prevailed, raise his loyal American legion, afterwards 
The repeal agitation he regarded as a mere the 105th regiment, into which he was pw- 
phantom. A life of unceasing mental toil j raoted captain in 1778, and with which he 
wore out his body. He died at his residence, served at the battle of Monmouth Courthouse 
Braganza, near Carlow, on 1(5 June 1834. | and the siege of Charleston. He was pro- 
He was buried at Carlow in front of the moted major in 1781, and still further (hstin- 
altar of the cathedral he had built, being, he guished himself during the last two years of 
said, the only monument lie would leave be- | the war. After the defeat of General Marion 
hind him * in stone.' It is now adorned with he hotly pursued the Carolina dragoons with 
a tine statue of him by llogan. In person , but seventy men, and killed and wounded 
Doyle was tall and commanding. Of a more of them than he had men with him ; he 
kindly, generous nature, he was too often then acted as brigade-major to Lord Corn- 
austere and even arrogant in his manner to- [ wallis at the battles of Camden and Hobkirk's 
wards strangers. Among the priesthood of Hill, and finally was adjutant-general to the 
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detached corps, which was placed under the additional crest and supporters to his arms, 
command of Generals Gomd, Stewart, and , In Guernsey he made himself very popular, 
Leslie successively. On the conclusion of the and at the same time veiy useful. The close 
w^ar in 1784 his reffiment was reduced and he neighbourhood of the Channel Islands to 
went on half-pay, but in the previous year he France made it most important to maintain an 
had been elected M.P. for Mullingar to the . efficient garrison in them, and Doyle greatly 
Irish House of Commons, and he now pre- i increast^i this efficiency by improving the local 
pared to devote himself to politics. He was militia^ of which he made his favourite nephew, 
noted as an eloquent speaker even in those Colonel J. M. Doyle, inspector, and making 
days, when the Irish House of Commons the inhabitants proud of tneir forces. He also 
abounded in eloquent speakers, and he was did much for the general improvement of the 
eventually made secretary at war in Ireland island, especially by persuading the people 
in 1796, an office which he held until he re- 1 to make and maintain good roads, and ne got 
signed his seat in 1799. In 1793 he raised the the States to vote him So,000/. for supplies, a 
famous 87th regiment, with which he accom- larger sum than had ever been granted to any 
panied his old mend, now Earl of Moira, to 1 other governor. He was promoted lieutenant- 
the Netherlands in 1794. He was present in general in April 1808, and was obliged to 
Lord Moira's famous march to join the Duke leave the island, owing to the reduction of 
of York in that year, and was wounded at the the stafl* there in 1815, in spite of the remon- 
battle of Alost, and his services to Moira are I strance of the States of Guernsey, which 
reco^ised in a letter of that general {Royal also voted him a vase. He was made a K.B. 
Military Calendar, ed. 1820, ii. 117). In in 1812, promoted general on 12 Aug. 1819, 
1799 he threw up his official pr)sition to go and made governor of Charlemont, and it is 
to the Mediterranean as brigadier-general at I said {ib, ii. 125) that he was even selected 
Gibraltar, and after serving in the same forthetask of organising the Portuguese army 
capacity in Minorca, he accompanied Sir Ralph 1 in 1809, which was eventually entrusted to 
A bercromby's expedition to Egypt at the head ' Lord Beresford, and only missed the appoint- 
of a brigade, consisting of tne 2nd, 30th, ment by an accident to the official letter. 
44th, and 89th regiments. With this brigade 1 His reputation as an organiser was undoubt- 
he did good service at the battles of 8, 13, and edly very high, and that he could win popu- 
21 March, especially at the latter, where his larity is well shown by the enthusiastic re- 
brigade had to bear the brunt of the French ception he met with in Guernsey when he 
attack with Lord Cavan^s, and suffered most visited the island in 1826, and by the pillar 
severely. His activity in Egypt was im- set up to his memory there. The ^ovem- 
mense ; he organised aclromedary corps there ; ment s ill-treatment of his nephew, Sir John 
he commanded the brilliant expedition into Milley Doyle [q. v.], in 1828 greatly preyed 
the desert of 17 May, when with two hun- I upon his mind and weakened his health, and 
dred and fifty cavalry he took six hundred he died in Somerset Street, Portman Sauare, 
French prisoners with two hundred horses on 8 Aug. 1834. As he was unmarriea, the 
and four hundred and sixty camels; and in baronetcy conferred upon him in 1805 became 
spite of serious illness he galloped to Alexan- i extinct, but it was revived (18 Feb. 1828) 
dria in August, and commanded in the cap- in the person of Sir Francis Hastings Doyle, 
ture of the castle of Marabout on 17 Aug., the son ofhis youngest brother, General Wel- 
which insured the surrender of the city, bore Ellis Doyle. General "Welbore Doyle, 
Lord Hutchinson omitted to mention his himself a distinguished soldier, commanded 
name in his despatch, but ample reparation | the 14th regiment and led the attack on 
was done to him by the handsome language Famars in 1793, and died commander-in-chief 
used about him by Lord Hobart in the House in Ceylon in 1797 (Sir F. H. Doylb, Heminis^ 
of Commons, when moving a vote of thanks cencef, pp. 369-72). 

to the army in Egypt {ib, li. 123). His last I [sir F. H. Doyle's Reminiscences ; Royal Mili- 
danng achievement was m bringing home tary Calendar, long article, ed. 1820, ii. 116-26; 
despatches in the following year from Nanles Gent. Mag. November 1834; Duncan's History 
through the midst of the banditti who tlien of Guernsey.] H. M. S. 

infested Italy. In 1802 he was promoted I 

major^eneral, and made private secretary to DOYLE, JOHN (1797-1868), painter and 
the Prince of Wales, a post he resigned in | caricaturist, was born at Dublin in 1797. He 
1804totake up the appointment of lieutenant- studied drawing under an Italian landscape- 
governor of Guernsey. In 1805 he was created I painter named Gabrielli, and in the Royal 



a baronet, received the royal license to wear 
the order of the Crescent, conferred on him 
for his Egyptian services, and was granted an 



Dublin Society's schools. He was also a pupil 
of the miniature painter Comerford [q. v.] 
In 1821 he came to London; but, although he 
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occasionally exhibited at the Royal Academy, room of the British Museum. In the Nationil 
his success as a portrait-painter was not com- | Ghillery of Ireland there is a portrait of Chris- 
mensurate with his deserts. He subsequently topher Moore by Doyle. It has not hitherto 
turned his attention to lithography; and, been stated that Doyle was the author of the 
having in 1827-8 produced some portraits original drawing for the lai]ge engrarinff bv 
from memory in this way with great success, Walker and Ileynolds of * The Reform Bill 
was gradually led to begin the series known receiving the King's Assent by Royal Com- 
popularly as the caricatures of H.B. (a signa- , mission, 1836, the fact being kept strictk 
ture contrived by thej unction of two J's and secret, lest it should disclose the origin of the 
two D's, thus —jj5). lliese came out in batches * H.B.' series. In 1822 he also published six 
of four or five at a time, at irregular intervals, j plates, entitled * The Life of a Race Horee.' 
but during the session usually once a month, Doyle died 2 Jan. 1868, aged 70, having for 
and for many years were complimented by a some seventeen years retired from the field of 
semi-leading article in the* Times* explainmg liis pictorial successes. 

their meaning. The utmost pains were taken i [Everitt's English Caricaturiats, 1886, pp. 238- 
to preserve a strict incognito, and with such 276; Paget'a Puzales and Paradoxes, 1874, pp. 
success that almost to the last the identity of 461-3; Redgrave; Bryan ; and works io British 
the author was unknown. From 1829 to 1851, Museum print room.] A. D. 

when the last of them appeared, their popu- I 

larity continued; and the presentments of DOYLE, SiK JOHN MTLLEY (1781- 
Wellington and Cumberland, Uussell and 1856), colonel, was the second son of the Rer. 
Brougham, Disraeli, 0*Connell, Eldon, Pal- Nicholas Milley Doyle, rector of Newcastle, 
merston, Melbourne — *all the men of note Tipperary,whowas third son of Charles Doyle 
who took part in political affairs from before of nramblestown, Kilkennv, and therefow 
the passing of the Catholic Relief Bill until nephew of Generals Sir Jomi Dovle [q. \A 
after the repeal of the Corn Law,' with many and Welbore Ellis Doyle, and cousm ofXieu- 
others, became familiar through Doyle's ex- tenant-general Sir Charles William Doyle 
cellent likenesses and gentlv satiric pencil. In ' [^q. v.] He entered the army as an ensign 
its absence of animosity ani exaggeration, his in the 107th regiment on 31 Slay 1794, and 
work was far removed from the style of Row- I was promoted lieutenant into the 108th on 
landson and Gillray, and steadfast, even in ' 21 June 1794. He first saw service in the 
its greatest severities, to the standard of good suppression of the Irish insurrection of 1798, 
taste. * You never hear any laughing at and in the following year accompanied his 
H.B.,' wrote Thackeray in 1840. * his pictures uncle, Brigadier-general John Doyle, to (li- 
are a great deal too geutool for that — polite braltar as aide-de-camp. In this capacity he 
points of wit, which strike one as exceedingly served tliroughout the expedition to Esrvpt. 
clever and pretty, and cause one to smile in a being present at the battles of 8, 1^3, and 
quiet.gentlemanlikekindof way.' Other con- 21 March, and at the capture of Alexandria, 
temporaries strike a more enthusiastic note. He was recommended for promoticm, butilid 
Macaulay, writing to his sister in 1831, de- ^ not obtain his captaincy into the 8Ist re^ri- 
scribes the delight he had derived from * the ment until 9 July 1808. He eventually ex- 
caricatures of that remarkably able artist who chang*?d into the 87th, Sir John Doyle's 
calls himself H.B. ' Wordsworth and Haydon regiment, in December 1804, and in the fol- 
were also warm in commendation of his work. ■ lowing year joined him in Guernsey, where 
* He has,* says the latter, * an instinct for he acted as his uncle's aide-de-camp and as 
expression and power of drawing, without inspector-general of the Guernsey mihtin 
academical cant, I never saw before '(t/r*?^r/?ff/, : until 1809. In that year he was one of the 
29 Oct. 1831). Prince Metternich possessed othcers selected to assist Beresford in reor- 
his entire collection, and regarded them as ganising the Portuguese army, and was pro- 
most valuable records. Wilkie, Rogers, and , moted major in the English army in February 
Moore also thought very highly of them. It and lieutenant-colonel in the Portuguese ser- 
is certain that during their epoch Doyle's \ vice in March 1809. He was placed in 
designs led English satiric art into a path of command of the 16th Portuguese regiment 
reticence and good breeding which it had of infantry, which was sufficiently well dis- 
never trodden before ; and for English graphic ciplinf^dto take part in Sir ^Vrthur Welleslev's 
political history between 1830 and 1845 one ' advance on the Douro, and the pursuit after 
must go chiefly to the drawings of 'H.B.' Soult'sarmy. When the Portuguese brigades 
His plates reach 917 in number: and of these, | were formed in 1810, his regiment was made 
either in the form of original designs, rough one of Pack's brigade, which was attached to 
sketches, or transfers for the stone, there are ; Picton's(the 3rd) division, and with that divi- 
more than six hundred examples in the print , sion he served until January 1812, being pre- 
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sentbothatthebattleofFuentesdeOnoroand j DOYLE, RICIIAKD (1824-1883), artist 
the storming of CiudadRodrigo. On 26 Sept. I and caricaturist, second son of John Doyle 
181 1 he had been promoted lieutenant-colonel [q. v.], was bom in London in September 1 824. 
in the English army, and on 1 Jan. 1812 he He was educated at home. From his child- 
'was promoted colonel in the Portuguese ser- hood he was accustomed to use his pencil, his 
rice, and was transferred to the 19th regi- instructor being his father. The teaching of 
ment of Portuguese infantry, which formed the elder Doyle seems to have had for it« chief 
partofLeCor's Portuguese brigade, attached objects the encouraging of a habit of close 
to Lord Dalhousie*s (the 7th) division. He observation and a ceaseless study of nature, 
commanded this regiment in the battles of One result of this treatment was that his son, 
Vittoria and the Pyrenees, and was made a . at a very early age, became a designer of excep- 
K.T.S. in October 1812. In the winter of tional originality. His first published work 
1813, when Lord Dalhousie went to England was ' The Eglint on Tournament; or, the Days 
on leave, General Le Cor took command of j of Chivalry revived,* produced in his fifteenth 
the 7th division, and Doyle succeeded him year. But a more remarkable effort belong- 
in the 6th Portuguese brigade, which he com- ; mg to this date is a manuscript * Journal ^ 
manded in the battles of the Nivelle and of which he kept in 1840, and which is now in 
Orthes, and afterwards in the march on Bor- I the print room in the British Museum. Since 
deaux. On the conclusion of the war Doyle ; the artist's death it has been issued (1886) 
left the Portuguese service. He was made | in facsimile, with an interesting introduction 
a K.C.B., and he was subsequently appointed ; by Mr. J. Hungerford Pollen ; but those who 
once more inspecting officer of militia in wish to study this really unique effort must 



Guernsey. He still continued to take a 
keen interest in the affairs of Portugal, and 
in June 1823 he chartered a steamer at his 



consult the orurinal, the brilliancy and beauty 
of which but faintly appear in the copy. As 
the work of a bov of between fifteen and six- 



own expense in which ho took despatches for teen, this volume is a man-el of fresh and un- 
Dom Pedro to Cadiz. This and otner similar | fettered invention. Most of the artist's more 
acts caused his arrest by Dom Miguel, and • charming qualities are prefigured in its pages; 
he was imprisoned for several mouths in a i his elves, his ogres, his fantastic combats, and 
cell in Lisbon, and not released until after his freakish fun-making are all represented in 
the strongest representations had been made it ; and it may be doubted whether, in some 
by the English minister. Sir F. Lamb, after- respects, he ever excelled these * first sprightly 
wards Loro Beauvale. Doyle was M.P. for rimnings' of his fancy. Two years later he 
county Carlow in 1831-2. lie still continued i published another example of the tournament 
to assist Dom Pedro, with both his purse ! class, ' A Grand Historical, Allegorical, and 
and his services, and acted as major-general Classical Procession,' further described by one 
and aide-de-camp to Dom Pedro in the de- | of his biographers as ' a humourous pageant 
fence of Oporto (1832). At the end of the ... of men and women who played a promi- 
war in 18S4 he was most disgracefully treated, nent part on the world's stage, bringing out 
He was made to resign his commission on the into good-humoured relief the characteristic 
promise of being paid in full for his expendi- peculiarities of each.' In 1841 'Punch ' was 
ture and his services, but he was then put off 1 established, and in 1843 Doyle, then onlynine- 
with excuses and left unpaid. It was Doyle I teen, became one of its regular contributors, 
who, by pamphlets and petitions, got the He began with some theatrical sketches, but 
mixed commission appointed to liquidate the presently was allowed to choose his own sub- 
claims of the English officers, and this com- I ject, and to give full rein to his faculty for 
missionpaid every English officer except him- , playfully graceful en-titeSf borderings, initial 
self. He was made a sort of scapegoat for | letters, and tail-pieces. In a short time he 
having got the commission appointed. For , went on to supply cartoons, and, like the rest, 
many years he was engaged in lawsuits to ; to record his pictorial impressions of Bentinck 
obtain this money, but he never got it and and Kussell, Brougham and Disraeli. One 
only sank deeper into difficulties. At last j of his most fortunate devices for * Punch ' 
he gave up the quest, and in July 1853 he ' was its cover. This, at first, had from time 

to time been varied, but the popularity of 
Doyle 8 design secured its permanence, and 
the philosopher of Fleet Street, with his dog 



was appointed one of the military knights of 

Windsor and a sergeant-at-arms to the queen. 

He died in the lower ward, Windsor Castle, _ _ 

on 9 Aug. 1856, and was buried with military Toby, still continues to appear weekly as he 

honours on the green, at the south side of . depicted them more than forty years ago. 



St. George's Chapel. 

[Royal Military Calendar, ed. 1820, iv. 370-2 ; 
Gent. Mag. September 1866.] H. M. S. 



During 1849 he contributed to 'Punch' one 
of his bt^st works, the * Manners and Cus- 
toms of ye Englyshe, drawn from ye Quick 



Doyle 



bjr Bidurd DotU,' • •wiai of dnnigiu in con- 
▼•biiihmI oaiuni*, eWerl.T ■aootB.tol b]r 
PemTkl Ijsighuniirt lh«((u'u«iif ' Mr. Pipa,' 
m'«nn of Uttcr-ilBy firlcL or #urvivst of th* 
Cwnlioe (liniitt idi] <K«retary t4 ibe Kdmi- 
nUiT, 



h miiitil« figure, Niid admirublt 
•rofilj' iixtggnVMi drolli-ry, wc *Kem to live 
Ktfaia in tfaa Rasluid of I ^bUi^lio ani! Ji'on v 
Luid.of JuUinn* conceria bnd KichanlMii'a 
•bow.nf 'Sam lUII'inil tbrOiderCelUrH.of 
criekutar* in iiove-pipu bait, ami a biimlKHf 
tbing«irbii:hbiivegonHlb«>wityof 'bwl year's 
•now*.' 8oiii« UmoTlwHtvsTMnafierwarda 
thjh rrtiimnd lo thin fliflc] in the ' Bird's- 
tiyii ViBWn of Snriifty,' wbij:h Iwt contribiiU-d 
totlui 'OnrnhillMut'uiK'i'i') 16(11-3, during 
Thaetieniy'* editonbip. But the later com- 
poiitiona, albeit mow ambitious, bave not tbv 
aliti|ili' vhiirni '>f (he I'nrlicr d»t\gB». 

Ill IH.Mt Il-.il-'- rr-n nation witb * Piinrh ' 

tcrmiuMtr.,! ,, r]-..ni].iu'i-of ncnipleiswholly 

hiiri"iiiiilil' r..)iiiij:.r-lt llv WHwI ho wan nde- 
voiii. ilniiiJiJi riiiliolii'. tirui, as ■ucli, naturally 
found !.tiii«ir uiii .,1- .jinjjarh^ with Uie al- 
tar ki mvlu by ' Punch'al tlili tiait! upon papal 
aiCKroMion. n« then-fore reBigned bis pn»j- 
lion on thuRlaff It i» no aecret now ihnt 
'ibrouKh the violent opinions which he [Mr. 
Piincbl eipremnd rwai'ding thn Rnninn cn- 
Ihdtio hiernrcby, bii loat thn invaluable w r- 
victM, tbii gratxtul ponnil, thi- hannless wit, 
i.hii charmih(( fancy of Mr. Uoylf,' 80 wrote 
Thavkeray ( Quartirtg Srviftn, Decumber 
1864), who himself, he tell* u* In the same 
plaoo, MBifRied his own functiona upon the 
periodical beoBiian of Piinrb's hostilitylo the 
cmpnror of the French. To ])oylo thii at-e-p 
for connrinnRn' sako muant no email sacri- 
floB, but it waa strictly in accordaiicu with 
the inlj^^crily of prinoiplc which, on nnothsr 
oceaBLOU, prompte<l him to docline to illue- 
trate, upon his own t*rm»,ib[>worksof Swift, 
wlionn moralilT he did not approve. Xttar 
hi* oncnision mim ' Punch ' hi^ ticvnr n^in 
nppiHirod AH n contributor to a humorous 
papnr, and hencofortli his work waa mainly 
that of a book illustrator and water-colour 
artinl. One of the earliest volumes he illus- 
iratwl at this date was Thackemy's ' Rebecca 
and Rowxna,' 18A0. Thi* wasfollowod in 
IBftl by Kniikin'n ' King of the Oolden River,' 
and in 18^4 he complfted for M«>srs. Brad- 
bury & Rvans the bi|(bly popular 'Foreifm 
Tour of Brown, Jonee, snd Itobinson,' some 
instalment* of which hodnppusred in'l'uncb' 
before hn ccrsihI to contribute to ils paffes. 
In IWW-ft he illunlratod with CTeat sym- 
iwthy and, us regards ceriivin of the types, 
with excoptionnl succcew. ' The Newcomes ' 
of Thaolicray, for the monthly parts of which 
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I be prodnoed • ■»( eB e cti i c ecmr. b UM 
came Mr.TlmBw BngbM'a •Seonwrfifa 

Whit«fIotw,'biieUilie«b**i* ' ' 

' Bird'»-ey* Vicw> of SocietT,' 
■An Old Pairr Tslc' (i^"*T*e : 
wiled Ileaniv'),rMol(liiitWT*neor J.ILl 
In llt^O followed ' In Fury Lana,' 1 

of elfin scntes, the rerae* for wUe_ 

written by Mr. WilllaieAlliA^UL laltM 
the lame ill list ralioDi war emploj«dlar'n> 
PrinceuXobody'of Mr. Anidivw Laac. Ik 
' London lyrics ' of Mr. Fredmck 1m^ 
{now Mr. Lncker-Ljuiipeoa'), L^leli lliil'i 
'Jar of Ilonev from Mount Uvhla^ tke'BM 
llaulti(^r Ballads' of Aytonnud Mania.lft« 
'Piccadilly' of Lawrence Oliph^st, UCfl^ 
werv alan illustrated wholly or ia fntif 
Doyle, aud he supplied some of the «atiH 
Pen nell's ' Puck on Pegsma'and Fii fciiM^ 
' Battle of Life.' Much of tbe later poftida 
of Iloyle's career was, bnwerer, deroCed to 
water-colour painting, which he oft^n maik- 
■g«] to invest with a haunting and an un- 
earthly beauty peculiarly his own. ' Hij 
favourite tx>pic was wild scpnery of hmtbrr 
and woodland, the unrivall«t bi-autiM of 
Devon, andthe bleak hills of Wali.>a.' Tbsss 
scenes be freijuently peopled with (hi? inhabi- 
tanis of hU imagination, the elves and fcjn 
" ' and piiies in whom bis 1 ' 



Oolleryin 18a5. At South Kensinglonlhae 
are three chardcteriatic waterHmlour paint- 
ings, ' The Witch's Home ' (two"), 1B75, snd 
'Tlie Manners and Customs of MonkeyW 

, 1877 ; while one of the largest, Isteei, toi 
most important of his efforts in. this way, a 
composition of several hundred figures, an- 
tit.lerl ' Tbe Triumphant Entry, ■ Faiiy ft- 
geant," is (with many elaborate drawings and 
pen-and-ink designs) preserved in the Na- 
tional flnllery of Ireland. At the British Ma- 
svura, besides the diary menlioned&bove, area 
numb»-r of roiscellaneous sketches, includiiw 
portraits of Thackerav, Tennyson, and M. J. 

, Hiding {' Jacob Omnium*); and there are 
alno several of his sketcb-books. &e., in the 
Fit«witlinm Museum at Cambridge. On 
10 l>ec. 1883 Doyle was struck down by 
apoplexy aa he was quitting the Athenwum 
Club, and he dteil on the following moming. 
He left behind him the memory of a singB- 
larty sweet and noble type of English genfie- 
man, and of en artist of ' roost excellent 
fancy ' — tbe kindliest of pictorial satirists, 

' the most sportive and frolicsome of de- 
signers, tbe most graceful and aympathetic 
of the limners of fairyland. In Oberoii's 

I court he would at once have been appointed 

I sergeant-painter. 
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DOTLE, THOMAS, D.D. (1793-1879), 
»thoUc divine, bora oa 21 Dec. 1793, was 
prosecuting bia studies at St. Edmund's Col- 
.ege, Ware, There he had acted as onanist, 
Irhen a sudden dearth of priests obliged the 
aiahop, Dr, Poynter, to confer on him the 
priesthood in 1819 before be bad finished bis 
Jieological curriculum. He was sent to St. 
George's, then the Royal Belgian Cbapel, in 
■ite London Road, Soutbwark, in 1620, and 
line years later he became senior priest there, 
[t was owing to bis exertions that the laree 
•athedr&l, dedicated to St. George, was built, 
from designs by Arthur Welbj Pugin, in St. 
Seorge's Fields, on the spot where in 1780 
Lord George Gordon assembled his followers 

march to the houses of parliament in order 



to protest against any 
cholics. The works were begun in September 
1840, and the building was consecrated on 
t July 1848. The Protestant Association 
issueda special tract on the occasion entitled 
' The Opening of the new Popish Mass House 
in St. George's Fields.' Toe opening was 
attended by all the English, and several 
Irish, Scotch, and foreign bishops, and also 
260 priests, to)(etber with members of the 
orders of Passionists, Dominicans, Cister- 
dans, Benedictines, I^Yanciscsjis, Uratorians, ' 
and Brothers of Charity. The church was the 
finest Roman catholic edifice built in England 
in posl-re formation times. When the papal 
hierarchy was re-estoblisbed in 1850, Doyle 
waa constituted proTost of the cathedral 
chapter of the newly erected see of South- 
warK. He was a great &iend of Cardinal 
Wiseman, and of John, earl of Shrewsbury, 
who employed him in several matters of trust 
and confidence. His frequent lett«rs to the 
'Tablet,' under the signature of 'Father 
Thomas,' were full of a quaint humour pe- 
culiar to himself. He died at St. George's 
on 6 June 1879, and was buried in the ca- 
thedral. 

[Tablet, 14 June 1870. p. IM ; Wefkly Begis- 
t«r, 14 Juno 1879. p. 373; Times, (» June 1879, 
p. 18a; Annual RwiEter(lS48)ChroD. p. 81.1 
T.C. 

D'OYLIE or D'OTLT, THOMAS, M.D, 
(l&48P-ie03), Spanish scholar, tl.ird son of 
John D'Ovly of Greenland Ilouse in the 
wuish of Hambleden, Buckinghamshire, by 
his wife Frances, daughter of Andrew Ed- 
monds of Crossing Temple, Essex, and for- 
m^y a maid of honour to Queen Elizabeth, 
I Oxfordshire in or about 1648. 



Elected fellow probationerof Magdalen Col- | last-named year, as he himself 



lege, Oxford, in 1563, he took his degrees in 
arta, B.A. 24 July 1564, MA. 21 Oct. 1569, 

and supplicated for the bachelorship of medi- 
cine in 1571, but unBuccBBsfuUy (Ay. of the 
Univ. of Oxford, Oxford Hist. Soc., p. 253). 
He therefore left Oxford with a resolve to 
study at some foreign university, when, 
ham>ening to attract the notice of Robert 
Dudley, earl of Leicester, be came to be em- 
ployed abroad in a civil as well as a medical 
capacity. He also became intimate with 
Francis Bacon, and, on going abroad, tra- 
velled for some time with the latter's brother, 
Anthony Bacon, as appeaiK by a letter dated 
11 July 1580 from Francis, then a student 
at Gray's Inn, to D'Oylie at Paris, in which 
he signs himself ' your very friend ' {^AHMt. 
JfS. 4109, f. 122, copy of letter by Dr. T. 
Birch). The Bacon and D'Oylie families 
were connected, D'Oylie's eldest brother, Sir 
Robert D'Oylie, having married Elisabeth 
Bacon, half-aisterto Francis (%T&t9iAyAMnai*, 
8vo edit. vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 310). About 1581 
D'Oylie proceeded M.D. at Basle; he was 
certainly doctor in 1582, for he is thus de- 
scribed in an endorsement by the Earl of 
Leicester on one of his letters to bis lord- 
ship, dated 'from Antwerp y' 28 of Maye 
1582' [CoHoa MS.Galba,C.vii.f.233). In 
this letter he gives particulars of the siege 
of Oudenarde, and would appear to have then 
held a medical appointment in the army at 
Antwerp. He continued some lime abroad; 
and there are further letters from Kim to the 
Earl of Leicester, dated at Calais, 12 Nov. 
1586 and 14 Nov. 1535, and at Flushing, 
23 Nov. 1585. In the first he gives a highW' 
diverting account of an adventure that befell 
himandbis'corapanie,'who, having 'put out 
from Grauelinge the 13 of October, the 14of 
the sameweare taken not farrfrom Dunkerk 
. . . . and wear rifled of al their goods and 
I apparrel unto their dubletts and hose,"with 
daggers atourthrota,' adds D'Oylie; he men- 
tions, however, that they had found nothing 
in his chest but ' phiaick and aatronomie 
books,' he having ' drowned all his lordship's 
letters out of a porthole.' From the * hel 
hounds of Dunkerk,' as he calls them, he 
had then just escaped to Calais (j6. viii. 
if. 206-*). On hia return to EngUnd D'Oylie 
settled in London, where, having been pre- 
viously admitted a licentiate on 21 May 
1585, he became a candidate of the Col- 
lege of Physicians on 28 Sept. 1586, and 
a fellow on the hist day of February 1688. 
He was incorporated at Oxford on his doctor's 
degree 18 Dec. 1692. The following year he 
was appoint«d censor, and was re-elected in 
1590 and 169S. At the beginning of the 
lHBi--nflmMl vpAr. ftA ha himself informa us 
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he accompanied Sir Robert Cecil into France. (Arbek, Transcript of the Stationers' Regih 

D*Oylie, who was physician to St. Bartholo- terit, ii. 266). 

mew's Hospital, died in March 1602-3, and IJefore his death D'Oylie would appear to 

was buried on the 1 1th of that month in the have had his revenge on the governor of Dna- 

hospital church, St. Bartholomew the Less, kirk, for by a letter to Sir Robert Sydney 

in Smithfield (Malcolm, Land. JRediviv. i. from Rowland AVhyte, liis court agent, duel 

308). His will, dated 7 March 1602-.3, was St. Stephen's day, 1597, we find that the 

proved on 25 June following ( Kf'g. in P. C. C. governor was then prisoner in D*Oylie's hoiw 

46, Bolein). He married Anne, daughter of in London (Collins, Letters and' Memmak 

Simon Perrott,M.A., of North l-,eigh, Oxford- of State y ii. 78). D'Oylie's name is epelt 

shire, and fellow of Magdalen College, Ox- Doyley in the records of St. Bartholomew'^ 

ford. By this lady, who died before him, and Hospital. 

was buried in St. Bartholomew the l^ss, [Bayleys Account of the Hoo«e of FOylj. 

he had issue three sons: 1, >orns DOylie pp. 24, 48-51 ; Wood's Athena Oxon. (Bli«). 

(Bloxam, Beg.ifMaffd. Chll Oxford, iv. 233; i. 737 ; Wood's Fasti Oxon. (Bliss), i. 164, 1S4, 



marriages in Chester, Ijondon Marriage Id- 



187, 260 ; Bloxam's Reg. of Magd. ColL Oxford, 



c<»»*^*,ed. Foster,]). 4 17); 2, Michael D*Oylie, ii. Ixxiv. Ixxv, iv. 233; Munk's Coll. of Phyi. 
who was a captain in the army and after- (1878), i. 95-6; Cal. State Papers l>oin. I6i»l- 
wards settled in Ireland (his marriage is given 1603, p. 190.] G. G. 

in Chester, lor. cit.) ; 3, Francis D'Oylie, ' 

* my litle s<mne borne 18th Feb. 1597r-8] at j D'OYLY, Sir CHARLES, seventh baio- 
my going with Sir Robert Cicill, knight, ^ net (1781-1846), Indian civilian and artist, 
into Fraunce' (will) ; and three daughters : was the elder son of Sir John Hadley IVOylT, 
1, Frances IVOylie ; 2, Margery D'Oylie, who the sixth baronet, of Shottisham,' Norfolk, 
married Hugh Cressy, barrister-at-law, of formerly collector of Calcutta and MJ*. for 
Lincoln's Inn, and of Wakefield, Yorkshire, Ipswich, who restored the fortunes of the 
and became the mother of Hugh Paulinus j family, which had previously been at a low 
Cressy [q. v.] : 3, Katharine l)'()ylie. ' ebb through generations of spendthrifts. Hf 

D'Oylie, whose knowledge of languages was bom in India on 18 Sept. 1781. and in 
was very considerable, had a share in the --- 

compilation of * Bibliotheca Hispanica. Con- 



1785 accompanied his family to England, 
where he was educat-ed. Having determined 
taining a Grammar, with a iJictionarie in on entering the civil service of the Eiit 
Spanish, English, and Latine, gathered out ' India Company, he sailed for Calcutta in bis 
of diiiors good Authors: very profitable for j sixteenth vear. He was appointed assistant 
the studious of the Spanish toong. By Hi- ' to the registrar of the court of appeal at Cal- 
clmrd PorcyuallGont. The Diet ionarie being cutta in 1708, keeper of the r»H;ords iu the 
iulnrged with the Latine, by the aduise and governor-general's office in 180.S, collector of 
oonftTonro of Master Tliomas Doylev Doctor Dacca in 1808, collector of government cil»- 
in Physiokc,'2j)ts.,4to,*impriut€»dat'l^ondon, toms and town duties at Calcutta in 181?^, 
l)y lohn laokson, for Iwicliard Watkins, 1591/ opium agent at Behar in 1821, commercial 
D'( )ylie, as Percyvall informs the reader, * had resident at Patna 1831, and finally senior 
begunne a dictionary' in Spanish, English, member of the board of customs, salt, and 
and Latine ; and seeing mee to bee more opium, and of the marine board in 1833, 
foreward to \\w presse then himselfe, very ! After forty years of honourable service he 
tViondly gaue his consent to the publishing ' was compelled by severe ill-health to return 
of mine, wishing me to adde the Latine to to England in 18^38. The remainder of hi? 
it as hee had begunne in his, which I per- life was chiefly spent in Italy, and he dit?d 
formed.' The book, * enlarged and amplified at Leghorn on 21 Sept. 1845. I>'Oylv was 
with many thousand words 'by John M in- | twice married, first, to his cousin, 3iiarian 
shou, was reissued, fol., Loudon, 1599, and Greer,andsecondly to Elizabeth Jane, daugh- 
fol., London, 1023. D'Oylie's own abortive ter of Thomas Ross, major K.A., but he Ifft 
undertaking had been licensed to John Wolf no direct issue, and was succeeded in the 
on 19 Oct. 1590, with th(> title, * A Spanish baronetcy by his brother, Sir John Hadlev 
Grammer conformed to our Englishe Accy- D'Oyly. D'Oyly was an amateur artist of 
dence. With a large Dictionar^'e conteyn- some powers, and his drawings, chiefly iUua- 
inge Spanish, Latyn, and Englishe wordes, trative of Indian customs and field sportii 
with a multitude of Spanishe wordes more were highly commended by Bishop Hebefi 
then are contevned in the Calapine of x : ! who calls him * the best gentleman artist he 
languages or Iseobrecensis Dictionare. Set ' ever met with ' (Heber, Journey through the 
fortn bv Thomas D'Oy ley. Doctor m phisick, ; Upper Proinnces of Indui,u 3l4t,2nd editmX 
with tiie cofirence of Naty ve Spaniardes ' ' Several collections of them were published. 
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* The European in India, with a preface 
and copious descriptions by Captain Thomas 
Williunson, and a brief History of Ancient and 
Modem India by F. W. Blagdon/ appeared 
in 1813, and a valuable work on the * Anti- 
quities of Dacca/ with engraving's by John 
LMadseeTf from Sir Charles l)*Oyly's draw- 
ings, was published in 1814-15. 'Sketches 
on the New Road in a journey from Calcutta 
to Gy ah ' appeared in 1830. He also pub- 
lish^ anonymously in 1828 * Tom Raw, the 
Grifiin; a Burlesque Poem,' illustrated by 
twenty-five engravings descriptive of the ad- 
▼entiures of a cadet in the East India Com- 
pany's service, which is more meritorious 
from an artistic than a literary point of 
view. 

[D'Oyly Bayley's Account of the House of 
D'Oyly ; Dodwell and Miles's Bengal Civil Ser- 
vants, 1780-1838; Gent. Mag. 1843, new ser. 
vol. xxiv.] L. C. S. 

D'OYLY, GEORGE, D.B. (1778-1846), 
tbeolog^ian and biographer, fourth son of the 
Ven. Matthias D'Oyly, archdeacon of Lewes 
and rector of Buxted, Sussex, was bom 
31 Oct. 1778. He belonged to a branch of 
the D'Oyly family which settled at Bishop- 
stone, in Stone parish, Buckinghamshire, m 
the reign of Elizabeth, and of his brothers the 
eldest was Mr. Seijeant D'Oyly ; the second, 
Sir John D'Oyly [q. v.] ; the third. Sir Francis 
D'Oyly, K.C.B., slain at Waterloo [see under 
D'Oyly, Sir John]; and the youngest, 
Major-general Henry D'Oyly. He went to 
schools at Dorking, Putney, and Kensing- 
ton, and in 1796 he entered Corpus Christ i 
College, Cambridge. In 1800 he graduated 
B.A. as second wrangler and second Smith's 
priccman, and in 1801 gained the member's 
prize for the Latin essay. In the same year 
ne was elected a fellow of his college. Or- 
dained deacon in 1802 by the Bishop of 
Chichester, and priest in 1803 by the Bishop 
of Gloucester, he was curate to his father for 
&few months in 1803, and in 1804 became 
curate of Wrotham in Kent. From 1800 to 
1809 he was moderator in the university 
of Cambridge, and was a select preacher to 
the university in 1809, 1810, and 1811. In 
November 1811, being now a B.D., he was 
appointed Hulsean cnristian advocate, and 
in that capacity attacked Sir William I>rum- 
mond's theistic work *(Edij)us Judaicus' in 
'Letters to Sir William Drummond' and 
' Remarks on Sir William Dnimmond's CEdi- 
pus Judaicus' (1813). During his residence 
at Cambridge he was a frequent contributor 
"to the 'Quarterly Review' (some of his 
articles are mentioned in the memoir by his 
sonprefixed to an edition of D'Oyly'ssermons). 



In 1813 he was appointed domestic chaplain 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and mar- 
ried Maria Frances, daughter of William 
Bruere, formerly one of the principal secre- 
taries to the government of India. In 1815 
he was presented to the vicarage of Hem- 
hill in Kent, but before he came into resi- 
dence he was appointed, on the death of his 
father, rector of Buxted, Sussex. In 1820 
he accepted the rectories of Lambeth, Surrey, 
and of Sundridge, Kent, and held those pre- 
ferments during the remainder of his life. 
He died on 8 Jan. 1846, and was buried in 
Lambeth Church, where a monument was 
erected to his memory. D'Oyly was well 
known in his day as a theologian. He was 
also an admirable parish priest, and while he 
was rector of Lambt»th thirteen, places of 
worship were added to the church establish- 
ment of the parish. He was treasurer to the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
a member of the London committee of tne 
StHiiety for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
and one of the principal promoters of the 
establishment of King's College, London. In- 
deed, in a resolution passed by the council 
on 13 Feb. 1846 it was said that *by giving 
the first impulse and direction to public 
opinion he was virtually the founder of the 
college ' (memoir by his son). The allusion 
is to his letter against the purely secular sys- 
tem of education of London Universitv (now 
University College) addressed toSirll. Peel, 
and signed ' Chnstianus.' 

Besides his controversy with Sir William 
Drummond he publishea *Two Discourses 
preached before t ne University of Cambridge 
on the Doctrine of a Particiuar Providence 
and Modem Unitarianism* (1812), a valuable 
annotated bible, prepared in conjunction with 
the Rev. R. Mant, afterwards bishop of Do^vn, 
Connor, and Dromore, for the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, and known 
as * D'Oyly and Mant's Bible ^ (1st edition, 
1814, &c. ; 2nd edition, 1817; 3rd edition, 
1818) ; a * Life of Archbishop Sancroft,' 
2 vols. 1821 ; * Sermons, chiefly doctrinal, 
with notes,' 1827. His sermons delivered at 
St. Mary's, Lambeth, were published in 1847 
in two volumes, with a memoir by his son 
(C. J. D'Oyly). Several of his sermons and 
letters on ecclesiastical subjects were pub- 
lished separately. 

[The Memoir by his son mentioned alx>ve ; 
D'Oyly Bayley's Account of the House of D*Oyly.] 

L. C. o, 

D'OYLY, Sir JOHN (1774-1824), of 
Ceylon, second son of the Ven. Matthias 
D'Oyly (1743-1816), archdeacon of Lewes 
and rector of Buxted, a descendant of the 

£ £ 2 
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D'Oylys of Stone in Buckinghamshire, was , 
bom on 6 June 1774. lie was educated : 
at Westminster, where he was a favourite , 
pupil of I>r. Vincent, and went out to Ceylon 
m 1795, on the conquest of that import- 
ant island from the Dutch. After filling 
various subordinate positions, he became col- 
lector of Colombo in 1802, and in 1810 suc- 
ceeded Mr. John Gay as secretary to the 
government of Ceylon. Only the coast of 
Ceylon had been in possession of the Dutch, 
and was at this time in the hands of the 
English. The interior was ruled by the 
savage king of Kandy, whose dominions were 
protected by a belt of unhealthy marsh and 
rorest land, and who, believing himself im- 
pregnable, had committed many atrocities 
on British subjects. General Brownrigg 
[q. v.], the governor of Ceylon, at last deter- 
mined to reduce this monarch, and the suc- 
cess of his campaigns of 1814 and 1815 was 
largely due to t ne assistance of D'Oyly, who 
acted as head of his intelligence department. 
D'Oyly also negotiat<ed the terms of peace, 
and organised the new provinces thus ac- 
quired. He was created a baronet for his 
services on 27 July 1821, and when he died 
unmarried at Kandy on 25 May 1824 he 
filled the ofiice of resident and first commis- 
sioner of government in the Kandyan pro- 
vinces. Tlis younger brother, Colonel Sir 
Francis D'Otlt, was a most distinguished 
oflicer, who acted as assistant adjutant-gene- 
ral to the Ist division throughout the Penin- 
sular war, and n^ceived a gold cross and tliree 
cla8])s for the battles of lUisaco, Fucntes de 
Onoro, Salamanca, Vittoria, the Nivelle, the 
Nive, and Orthrs : he was made a K.C.B. on 
tlu* extension of the order of the Hath, and 
acted as assistant adjutant-general in the 
campaign of 1815 to Picton's division, and 
was unfortunatelv killed bv a cannon-ball 
early in the battle of Waterloo. 

[Burke's Extinct Baronet jige ; Gent. Mag. 
December 182*.] H. M. S. 

D'OYLY, SAMUKL (d, 1748), translator, 
was the son of Charles D'Oyly of Westmin- 
ster, who was th«» fourth and youngest son 
of Sir William D'Oyly, bart., of Shottisham, 
Norfolk. He was generally thought to have 
been a supposititious child; it is certainly 
remarkable that in the account of D'Oyly of ; 
Shottisham, which he drew up for Thomas 1 
Wot ton in 1729, he mentions the father he 
claimed, but omits to notice either himself 
or his mother {Addit. MS. 24120, fF. 264- 
269). lie was, however, acknowledged when 
a bov bv the D'Ovlv family. Admitted on 
the foundation of Westminster in 1697, he 
entered Trinity College, Cambridge, as a pen- . 



sioner 5 June 1700, took his B.A. denee in 
1703, and proceeded M. A. in 1707. Ue be- 
came a fellow of his coUc^, but did sot 
take orders immediately. On the deithof 
his cousin, Lady Astley, in Aoffust 170Q, Ik ' 
had succeeded by right to the fiumly mauor 
of Cosford Hall in the pariah of WbatfieU, 
Suffolk ; his claim, however, was resistad \n 
Thomas Manning, the mortgagee, who tfte^ 
wards challenged him to piovehis legitioACT. 
An amicable arrangement was come to m 
1707. Soon after this D'Oyly was ordained. 
In November 1710 he was presented by Smatf 
bishop of Ilochester, to tne vicarage ol St 
Nicholas, Rochester, which he held until hii 
death. He published ' Christian EbqneDce 
in Theory and Practice. Made English froB 
the French originid ' (of Blaise GKsbert), pp. 
435, 8vo, London, 1718. He also joined m» 
neighbour, the Rev. John Colston, F.R.S., 
vicar of Chalk, in a translation, ' with fB> 
marks,' of Calmet s ' Dictionnaire de la BiUe,* 
which appeared in three handsome folio vo- 
lumes, London, 1782. D'Oyly died at Ro- 
chester in the beginning of May 1748, ag«d 
about sixty-eight, leaving no issiie by his wi& 
Frances, and was buried near the west door 
of the cathedral without any inscription to | 
his memory (Hasted, Kent, foL edit., iL 51). 
His will, dated 18 Jan. 1745, was proved 
16 May 1748 (Reg. in P. C. C. 145, Strahan). 
His widow, Frances, to whom he was cer- 
tainly married before 1732, survived him 
manv years, and lived at Rochester till her 
deatnin 1780. nerwill,bearing date 12 April 
1 774, was proved 30 May 1 780 ( Keg. in P. C. C. 
249, Collins). Therein she requests burial 
beside her husband in Rix^hester Cathedral. 
D'Oyly is represented as a man of taete 
and learning. Archbishop Herring, when 
dean of R(.)chester, became acquainted with 
him through his friend William Duncombe 
(brother of D'Oyl/s sister-in-law), and in 
his letters to that gentleman alludes to Mr. 
D'Ovly's societv as very agreeable, and speak? 
of his death with regret (^Letters from Arch- 
bishop Herring to W. 2>Mwro?/i^,pp.32, 113- 
ll4). There is also mention of him in At- 
terbury's * Correspondence ' (ed. 1789-98, ii- 
128). His librarv was bought by John 
Whiston, a bookseller in Fleet Street. In 
person he was so corpulent that in 1741 he 
was unable to do his duty as chaplain to the 
army, then in Flanders, as no horse could 
carry him (Nichols, Literary Anecdotes, I 
145). 

[Baylev's Account of the House of FOtIt. 
pp. 160-'2; Welch's Alamni Westmon. (1853). 
pp. 233. 237, o33 ; Chester's Registeis of West- 
minster Abbey, p. 289 ». ; authorities cited.] 

G.6. 
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D'OYLY, THOMAS C/f. 1686), antiquary, 
the second son of Sir Heniy D'Oyly, knipht, 
of Pondhall in the parish of Hadleigh, Sufl&lk, 

Shis wife Jane, daughter and sole heiress 
William Ellwyn of WiggenhaU St. Ger- 
mans, Norfolk, was horn in or ahout 1680. 
£3ecting to follow the profession of the law, 
he was admitted a member of Gray's Inn in 
1556 (Harl. MS, 1912, f. 27 b). In 1669 he 
is found acting as steward to Archbishop 
Parker (Stbtpe, L\fe of Parker j 8vo ed. i. 1 1 6 ; 
Memorials of Cranmer, Svo ed. i. 6(56). He 
eoon rose into high favour with the arch- 
bishop, had the degree of D.C.L. conferred 
upon nim, doubtless by the archbishop him- 
self, and on the institution of the Society of 
Antiquaries by Parker, about 1672, became a 
member of it {Archaologiay i. ix, where he 
is confounded with Thomas D'Oylie, M.D. 

[9* "^O)' "^^ ^^ ^^® contributions to the so- 
ciety are preserved in Heame's * Collection 
of Curious Discourses' (ed. 1771, i. 176-6, 
183-4), from transcripts made by Dr. Thomas 
Smith from the Cotton MSS. The subject 
of one is * Of the Antiquity of Arms ; * the 
other (written in French) treats * Of the Ety- 
mology, Dignity, and Antiquity of Dukes.' 
D'Oyly appears to have lived variously at 
Croydon, ourrev ; at Lay ham, Suffolk ; and 
at St. Dunstan 8-in-the- West, London. He 
was alive in 1686. He was twice married : 
first, when scarcely seventeen, to Elizabeth, 
only child of Ralph Bendish of Topsfield 
Hail in Hadleigh, Suffolk, who died 2 Aug. 
1653; and, secondly, at Hadleigh, 11 Feb. 
1666, to Anne Crosse of that place. By both 
marriages he had issue. The eldest surviving | 
son of the second marria^, Thomas D'Oyly, 
married Joane Baker, niece of Archbishop ! 
Parker (Parker Pedigree in Strtpe's Life of | 
Parker, vol. iii.. Appendix ; Correttpondence ' 
of Archbishop Parker , Parker Soc, p. xiii). 

[Bayley's Account of the House of D'Oyly, 
pp. 102, 169-71; Nichols's Collectiinea, v. 220; 
authorities cited.] G. G. 

DRAGE, WILLIAM (1637 P-1669), me- 
dical writer, a native of Northamptonshire, 
was bom in or about 1637. He practised 
as an apothecary at Hitchin, Hertfordshire, 
where he died m the beginning of 1668-9. 
His will, dated 10 Oct. 1666, with a codicil 
dated 12 Nov. 1668, was proved on 9 March 
1668-9 by his widow Elizabeth Drage, other- 
wise Goche, who was probably the sister of 
* my brother John Edwards of Baldock,* Hert- 
fordshire (Beg. in P. C. C. 31, Coke). He left 
issue three sons, William, Theodorus, and Phi- 
lagithus,and a daughter, Lettice. To them he 
assigned his patrimony at Raunds, Northamp- 
tonsnire, and land, house, malting, and home- 



stead at Morden, Cambridgeshire. Drage, 
who was a profound believer in astrology and 
witchcraft, and a disciple of Dr. James Prim- 
rose, the coarse opponent of Harvey, wrote 
the following curious treatises : 1. * A Phy- 
sical Nosonomy ; or a new and true descrip- 
tion of the Law of God (called Nature) m 
the Body of Man. To which is added a 
Treatise of Diseases from Witchcraft,' 2 parts, 
4to, London, 1666 (a reissue, with new title- 
page, * The Practice of Physick,* &c., appeared 
4to, London, 1666, and was followed by a 
third issue, entitled * Physical Experiments,' 
4to, London, 1668). From the notice at the 
beginning and in his ^ monitory Prooemium to 
the Candid Readers,' Drage, it would seem, 
had ready another work, to be called * Phy- 
siology, latrosophy, and Pneumatogpraphy,* 
but * was frustrated in his expectation, as to 
the time, it bein^ not yet printed.' 2. * Pre- 
tologie, a Treatise concerning Intermitting 
Fevers,' 16mo, London, 1666. The same in 
Latin, with the title, * IlvprroXoyux : sive G. 
Dragei . . . Observationes et Experientiee de 
Febribus intermittentibus,' &c., 16mo, Lon- 
don, 1665. 

[Prefaces to Works ; Wattes Bibl. Brit. i. 316 r; 
Hazlitt's Collections and Notes (1867-1876), 
pp. 132-3 ; Brit. Miis. Cat.] G. G. 

DRAGm, GIOVANNI BATTISTA 
(17th cent.), Italian musician, generally sup- 
posed to be a brother of Antonio Draghi of 
rerrara (1636-1700), settled in London soon 
after the Restoration. The first notice of 
him occurs in 1666-7, when Pepys {Diary, 
ed. Bright, iv. 233-5) met him at Lord 
Brouiicker's on 12 Feb., and records that he 
^ hath composed a play in Italian for the opera, 
which T. Killigrew do intend to have up ; 
and here he did sing one of the acts. He 
himself is the poet as well as the musician, 
which is very much, and did sin^ the whole 
from the words without any musiq^ue prickt, 
and played all along upon a harpsicon most 
admirably, and the composition most excel- 
lent.' There is no recora of this opera having 
been performed. The statement in Miss Strick- 
land's * Life of Catherine of Braganza ' [q. v. J, 
that ' the first Italian opera periormed in this 
country was acted in her presence,' probably 
arises from the fact that Sliadwell's 'Psyche,' 
with vocal music by Matthew Lock (the 
queen's organist) and instrumental interludes 
by G. B. Draghi, which is sometimes con- 
sidered the first English opera, was produced 
at the Dorset Garden Theatre in February 
1 673-4. This work, the scenery of which cost 
600/., was only played for eight days. Lock's 
music was published in 1676, but Draghi's 
was omittea, by the composer's consent. Oa 



Lock's deatb Dnglii »ucocudeil hun (in 1677) 
aa of^ftnUl lo the (luet-ii : the «alsi7 Utaclied 
to UuB post was 4401. for the master of the | 
niulc and eight chori^era (^thiceukd, ed. ! 
I80I, V. 0031. Dra^hi h meDCioned in Eve- I 
lyn'a'DiMT.' On2.iSept.l»84Evelyn'dinKd ' 
at Lord Falkland's . . . where aAer dinner 
we had rare miulc. there being amongst 
others . . . KgnnrJolm Baptist . . . famoua 
... for playing on the harpgichord, few if 1 
any in EuMpe taceedina him.' Evelyn met 1 
him again on 38 Feb. 1 (&"> at Lord Arundell 
of Wudour's, ' wheru afti^T dinner . . . Mr. 
Pordige ent«rlBined an with hi« voice, that 
excellent and ciupendoua arl tet , Si|por John 
Baptist, playing to \l on lht> ha^itrhord.' 
On 29 Oct. lt»i Draghi received a sum of ; 
60/. bounty from the kioir'a secret service ' 
monev (^Secret SeroCce* of Charlet II, Cimd. 
Soc. 1851, p. 93). In ICSo be wrote miuic | 
to two songs in "VnXe'b ' I>uke and No Dube ; ' ; 
these were priuled with the play is the work 
of ■ SigniorBupliBt.' TVo years later he set 
Dryden'g ode on St. Cecilia's day, ' From hsr- 
moDV,' which was performed at Stationers' , 
Hall and puhlished in fiill score. Drsglii is 1 
said to hHvebeeumusiC'nia£terto Queen Mary , 
and Queen Anne. According to Uawkins ha ' 
was in England in 170t>, and wrote music to 
D'Urfty's 'Wonders in the Sun,' produced at , 
the Haymarbet on Ti April 1706. There ate 
reasons for believing this to be a mistake. ' 
Catherine of Braganza returned to Portugal | 
in Itt92, and though Chaniberkyne's'Notitm' j 
for 1 694 Bt ill gi vea U rugh i's name as t hat of her 
organist in 1(194, in 1700 he stales that many 
of the queen -dowager's court had gone over . 
with her into Portugal, ^ving a list of the 
officials who remain^ behind, among whom 
Draghi's name does not occur. It is there- 
fore probable that he followed her abroad, 
especially as no record of bis death, will, or 
administration of his estate can he found. 
With regard to the ' Wonders in the Sun,' 
Hawkins may have been misled by the con- 
fusion which has arisen owing to the music 
of Lull; heinc oflen deecribed in England 
as by ' SignorBaptist.' The words of ' Won- 
ders in the Sun were piinted in 1 700, and 
the title-pa£i> states that the songs were 'set 
to musick by several of the most eminent 
[Dast«rs of the age.' Many of these woncs 
are printed in D'Urfey's ' PiUs to Purge iie- 
lancholy,' hut to none of them is any com- 
poser's name afllxed except lo a dialogue ' to 
the famous Cebell of Signior Bwplist Luily.' 
Moreover an advurtisement in the ' Daily 
Courant ' for 8 April 170t< states that this 
dialogue, ' made lo the famous Sebel of Sig- 
nior Baptist. Lully.'wan to be added to the 
performunce on that night. Hawkins (iv. 



42t>-7) says tlial ' Signor Bapli^' ahnn 
means Draghi, and not Lully, as sin^oeco: 
but there is a passage in Pppyv in which tit 
latter can only be intended- It is thnvfiu)! 
not improbable that Uawkins had Sr<eii toon 
account of Wonders in the Sun ' in whicL 
Lully was called simply 'Signor BapiiH,' 
whence he concluded thai the muic was the 
work of Draghi. 

Tlie several scattered maauecripts ud 
printed songs of Drn^i show that he con- 
plelely adopted the English stjitiof muw 
during his residence in this country. An 
early cantata. ' Qual sparenlosa tnimlia' 
(Harl. MS. 1272), shows that he originally 
wrote more in the style of Cari^ai; that 
is also extant a manuscript overtore of hit 
dated 16t&{Addit. .VS. 34889), wkich iaivf 
different from his aongs printed in tba ' PSit 
to Purge Melancholy and other coUeotiwk 
His published ' Six Select Suites of Lmmru 
for the Harpsichord' show that his repula- 
tion as a performer was well founded. 

[droTe's Diet, of Music, i. tSt ; CnUh^ru of 
the Libnu7 of tha Royal ColL of Uude; Ca- 
Dust'sHist. oftbe Stage. i.l63,iL 350; Dswim'* 
Bow!iusAiigliMnu*,«S,ee; Daily C<iiinmt.A{itil 
1700 : Evelyii's Diaty, ed. laSO, ii. -, aathuritlH 
quoted ulBi-f.] W, R 8, 



DRAGONETTI, DOMENICO (1755F- 
1846), pi'rformer on the double-bties, the Km 
of Pietro Dragonetti, musiciau, or, accoidinj 
to another account, a gondolier, was bora a 
Venice. Fftis gives the date of his Hrth 
as 7 April 1763 ; the obitiuu^ notice in tit 
'TimeB'(18 April 1846) sUt^ thalhewM 
himself never certain of his age, but tuf- 
posed that he was bom in 176S or 17U 
The 'Hluetrated London Newi' (26 A^ 
1646) says that it had been BscertaWd frOB 
his papers that he was bom in 17&». Dli- 
gonetti WOE at first self-taught. He leant 
the violin and euitor, got some notjon ot 
music from a cobbler named SchiamadoP, 
and on definitely adopting the douhle-ba*!, 
studied under Berini, who played [hat In- 
stnunent in the band sttochod to St. MaA'!. 
He is sometimes said to have had Imshim 
Irom the violinist Mestrino, but they sren 
rather to have carried on tlieir stutuee io- 
eetber. Uis early progress was estnttt- 
dinary, and he soon became a master of hi: 
unwieldy instrument. At the Hgv of thirtstfl 
lie played in the orchestra of the Opera BoEi, 
and in the following year played al theO^M* 
Seria al San Benedetto. At eigfatMO bt 
succeeded his master in the orchesua at Si- 
Mark's. On a visit lo Vicenia be bougtii 
his famous contrabasso, a Gaspuiu di SsJii. 
from the monastery of S. Pielro. This in- 
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fitrument be retained throughout his life, and 
it is said that in England he always sat as 
near the stage-^oor as possible iu order to 
save bis instrument in case of lire. His 
fiiune had by this time spread, and he was 
offered an engagement at St. Petersburg, but 
his salary at Venice was raised to prevent 
his accepting it. On the advice of Banti and 
Pacchierotti he was induced to accept an 
engagement in England, for which he ob- 
tained leave of absence from Venice. The 
exact date of his arrival is uncertain. F6tis 
gives it as 1791 ; the obituary in the *Mom- 
uiff Post ' (18 April 1840) says 1790; C. F. 
Ponl (in Gbove's Dictionary of Music, i. 461) 
says it took place on 20 Dec. 1794, which is 
probably correct. He seems at first to have 
returned to Italy, and in 1798 he was in 
Vienna, where he renewed the acquaintance 
he had made with Haydn in London. He 
probably left Venice for good in 1797, when 
the republic fell into the hands of Napoleon, 
and during the rest of his life he lived almost 
entirely in England. In 1808-9 be was in 
Vienna a^in, and made friends with Beet ho- | 
ven and bechter, but he would not play in 
public for fear of Napoleon, who wislied to 
take him by force to Paris. In England he 
at once attained a position of supremacy, 
which he kept for his whole life. He was 
engaged at all the principal concerts and at 
the opera ; he appeared at the Three Choirs 
Festival at Hereford in 1801, and at Birming- 
ham in 1805. During the many years m 
which he played his almost inseparable com- 
panion in the orchestra was the violoncellist 
Lindley [q. v.] : the one was called *il patri- 
arca del contrabasso,* and the other * il patri- 
arca del violoncello.' The latter part of Dra- 
{fonetti's life was uneventful. In 1839 he 
issued a pamphlet denying a statement in 
the 'Musical World* to the effect that his 
playing had deteriorated from old age and 
weakness. In August 1845 he headed the 
double-basses at the Beethoven festival at 
Bonn. His death took place at his house, 
4 Leicester Square, on Tjiursday, 16 April 
1846, and he was buried in St. Mark's, Moor- 
fields, on the 24th. By his will, dated 6 April 
of the same year, he left his celebrated double- 
bass to the church of St. Mark's at Venice, 
to be used at solemn public services. All 
his collection of modern scores, written since 
1800, were left to the Theatre Royal of 
Italian Opera in the Haymarket, * in remem- 
brance of the benefits there received.' His 
collection of ancient opera scores, in 182 
volumes, went to the British Museum. A 
violoncello which had belonged to Bartle- 
msn he left to the prince consort. 

As a performer Dragonetti w^as unequalled, 



and has never been excelled. His hands were 
very large, which gave him great command 
over the finger-board; his execution and 
power were marvellous. He played violin 
solos on the double-bass with the utmost 
ease and finish, and yet his tone was so 
powerful that he is said to have steadied the 
whole orchestra. On one occasion in his 
early years he imitated a thunderstorm on 
his double-bass in the dead of night in a 
corridor of the monastery of St. Giustina at 
Padua, to prove to the organist that his in- 
strument could make more noise than an 
organ-pipe. He was so successful that next 
morning the monks discussed the storm of 
the night before. Personally he was very 
eccentric. He had a large collection of dolls, 
dressed in various national costumes, which 
he used to take about with him. One — a 
black doll — he called his wife. His dog 
Carlo always accompanied him to the or- 
chestra. Though he had lived so many years 
in England, Dragonetti never acquired any 
command over the language. His conversa- 
tion was carried on in a strange jargon of 
Italian dialect, French, and English. It is 
said that on one occasion he played before 
Napoleon, who desired liim to ask some 
favour. Dragonetti burst out into an in- 
comprehensible speech, and the emperor told 
him to fetch his double-bass and play what 
he meant. On another occasion he imagined 
that he had been slighted by the Archbishop 
of York, who was on the committee of the 
Ancient concerts. On this occasion he called 
out,* You, signor,voyez dat Archeveque York ! 
Tell him she dirty blackguard ! ' The latter 
was his favourite exclamation when offended. 
Dragonetti published very little music. Pohl 
mentions three Italian canzonets by him, and 
the British Museum contains a feAv other 

{)ieces. In his Venetian period he is kno'WTi to 
lave written sonatas and other compositions 
for his instrument, but these seem to be lost. 
At the same date he wrote a method for the 
double-bass, which he left in the hands of a 
friend at Venice. When he returned thither 
to claim it, he found that this and all his 
other papers had been sold. There are en- 
gravedport raits of Dragonetti : (1 ) by Thierry, 
after Salabert ; (2) by Fairland, after Doaue ; 
(3) by M. Gauci, after Rosenberg; (4) by 
J. Notz, printed by Hullmandel (the last 
three are lithographs) ; (5) in the * Illustrated 
London News for 25 April 1846; (6) a cari- 
cature in the * Illustrated London News,* 
after Dantan ; (7) an oval, by F. Bartolozzi. 
There is also an oil painting of him in the 
possession of Messrs. Hopkinson. A bio- 
graphy of him in Italian, by Caffi, was pub- 
lished shortly after his death. 
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DRAKARD,J0H.N(i;7fiP lV>t).iurwi>- 
pipirr ffTdfri'UiT vtd puUither, iwnnmraMd 
hiMin'-M ai Huinford m a printer and book- 
■f-ltir lit Ihr hnirinniiiK of thu CCTitory. On 
\r, H-^^. tmn he iiiirtivl ■ wwklj newRMper 
fitllwl-nwHumftjrdNmr..' On tSMareh 
\tt\ I li* KM tried at I.rni^nln hnfriiv IWon 
Wofxf and a apicial jury on an m-officio in- 
formalinn (itr i'lM. and wu wnl^nced to 
(.■i|{lii<.iTn monthn' imprivinmHnt in Lincoln 
(^aatlR, and flnad 200/. The <uMect-m»tt«T 
of lliH libvl waa an ortldn publiahod in Dra- 
kard'a pftjwr for '24 Mag. irflO, entillej ' One 
'rtioiiMntl I>aithi«,'Hhir!)i draJl with tho qwn- 
1^ nf porporal nmiinhrannt in tho army. 
« rli^(i>iid««J by Krouf^ham, but 
nuilhiT hin olimiinnro, nor the fact that thn 
tf until, ai proiiriPt'irii of thn ' Kxamlni-r,' had 
btwn preTiuualy ocqiiittnl on thn charge of 
libnl for publialiinR thn Kmator portion of tho 
Tnry wimn artlolo, w.jru of any avitil. Dra- 
kftrd wan alwi ttii. proiiriiilrff of thi. ' Htnmford 
Chiinipinn,' n wrAly il'iWHUiiiirr whidi firgl 
n,.|".ir."i on f, J,,.,, kll), ,„„l,.r fh^^ name of 
rf.i. 'Clii,,,.].".!! -r ihr ICiKi; 111 1W31 both 
rii'*"|in|j"-rH I'liini'd I" r^xini, iiiirl llrnkard re- 
lirnd U. Itiplry, Y..rk«lur.., wher.. Le IivihI 
in neeoMitoii* nrciiimitunw*. He died at ' 
Itipon on lin Jan. IMM, aifiHl 70. In jioliticH ' 
hf wai an a(lvani>«d radiril, Ih-nkard whm u 
•l«fi'ndaiit in ni'viTiil libiO miiln, and is Kaid 
lo havn hciin borwiwhippeil in hiii own iihop 
liy l.orcl riirdi«iin for unmo rsmarkii wbit-U 
Lml ,>l.l«.n^nt in ih,. 'Stamford Ni.wb.' T1.« 
mil li<>r.ln|i .>(' (Iir I wo folU.witl^ workii (both 

■ il hIiiiIi wriv j,iil.l,^l„id by him) Km bwrn 
"I'"' I '■■ I'liil.'Mil, hut it i« mow than 
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I il-,iHL'i,..il,|,r.,giv-Bi\e.,ind 
. *U.li ttu Aucuuut of St. Uai- 
tin'a, Stamford Itaniii, nnd Oraat and Little 
Wothorpe, Northnmptonihire,' Stiunfo.rd, 
IB39. Mvo. 

[Biou, Diot. of Lifinfc Au<hiin(lSlS),p. t)Si 
ll..*<.ir- einio Trrnln <1833), xui. 40.1-.S«; 
lUirtoii'ii Cbrunologynf Swinford (IMBj.mi, 230- 
a;iO: Linpiiln, Riiilaml, tind SU1Ilro^1 Mtircary, 
■t FbU. ism 1 Nolo, itnd UuarJo*. 7lh ii<r. iii. HE), 
179. lUS. MA. STA; Ilrlt. Mu>. Cat.] 

U. F. R. B. 



Hit lin^OrKBxiat,)aat^,tiSuniw,C*a- 
, waU. He is the aofapct ^a «>rU-kw>*m^ 
I oft-repealed aneeilote bv Ptiacvi WWtb^ 
I/er*m, p. iVi). Uusta^bUuwSvBai^ 
Drkke meeung Sir Ftsmh Dnke at ean; 
gave him a box on the ear for ^BBHjng tb 
red w^ram for hia anas, and tiut themta, 
reaentmf the affront, beaioved on Sir Fnn 
' a new lywi of ercrlutiiw bommtr,' aad, » 
add to the discomfitarp of Sir BenaiA-tamei 
the red wyvem ■ to be haofr Bp b^ Ue bb 
in the ri^og of ibe ^hia * on Sir FraMs't 
crest. Thia atorj remiTed Kane final Morta 
at th« hands of HiM Agaea Stricklaiul,wba 
transformed the soUtai; w ji g m oKu thfe* 
( (3u«n« 0/ Engiand, rr. 451 ). Harrow foA 
diKcrediled it {Life of Sir Frmat Dnki. 
1443, pp. 179-81), and it bae nnce heM <t 
moIiKhed by H. H. Drake in the ■ Aichsob- 
^csl Journal,' xxx. 374, and la the ' TrsMac- 
t ions of the DeroiMhir^ AMociation.' sr. 4811 
The simjile fact is thai Sir Francis Dnkr 
Bflked his kinsman for the family ■ma, tt 
which he was himself ignorant, tin :J0 Jon' 
16S6 Drake was commifsioned Mo prKe#«d 
to Newfoundland to warn the English en- 
gaged in the fisheries there of th-^ seiiiue of 
Kngligh ships in Snain, and toB.!i«e all ibitwin 
Newfoundland belonging to the king of ^win 
or any of his subjects, and to bring them tnto 
some of the western ports of Eui^and with- 
oul dispersing any part of their lading until 
further orders ' (Cal. State Fiiptrt, Dom. 
irw*l-90, p. 346). He performi^d his uissim 
BO 6Ucce«8fuI]v that the queen knighted hin 
atGreenwich'O Jan. 1585-6 (Mbtc*U% J 
Hook of Knighh, p. 136). On his return 
he had captured off the coast of Brittao; 
' A great Porti^l ship' colled the I^n of 
Viana, and brought herinto DartmoothiOi^ 
StaU Paper*, Dom. 1561-90. p. M6). TV 
crew were sent to the prison adjoining Exeter 
Castle, in order to be tried at tho ensuing spring 
u»si«"s. On the day appointi^d a ' nownn 
smt-ll ' aroBH from the dock, ' wharof died 
soone aft.or the judge, Sir Arthur Bassell, 
Sir John Chichester, Sir Haraaid Drake, and 
eleven of the jury.' Drake had juM slwnglh 
to reach Crediton. and, dying there 10 April 
16A6, was buried m the church ( TraaMeAmi 
tfDefmuAire Auoriation, xv. 4(11 i».) Ad- 
ministration of his estate was granted in 
P. C. 0., 3 Mav 1687 iAdminitf^tiai, AH 
««>*, 1587-91, f. 18). Byhiswife.Gertnds, 
daughter of Bartholomew Forteacue of Kd- 
leigh, I)ovonsbire,he had six children :Jiihii, 
his heir, of Ashe; Hugh, whose estate was 
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administered in the prerogative court on the 
same day as that of his father; another son ; 
and Margaret, married to John Sherman; 
Mary ; and Ellen, married to John Button. 
Lady Drake was buried 12 Feb. 1601 at 
Musbury. Their monument is the middle 
one of the three in the church of Musbury 
(inscription in the Antiquary^ ii. 238). 

[Holinshed's Chronicles (1587), iii. 1647-8; 
Prince's Worthies of Devon, pp. 244-6 ; The 
Antiquary, ii. 237-8; Burke's Extinct Baronetage, 
pp. 167-8; Westcote's Devonshire, p. 467.] 

G. G. 

DRAKE, CHARLES FRANCIS TYR- 
WHITT (1846-1874), naturalist and ex- 
plorer in the Holy Land, the youngest son of 
Ck)lonel W. Tyrwhitt Drake, was bom at 
Amersham, Buckinghamshire, 2 Jan. 1846. 
He was educated at Rugby and Wellington 
CJollege. The present archbishop of Canter^ 
bury, Dr. Benson, then the head-master of 
Wellington College, notices his resolute pur- 
pose and his enthusiastic devotion to manly 
sports as well as to the study of natural his- 
tory and botany. Asthma even at this early 
age stood in his way, precluding him from 
long-continued study. During his illnesses 
at school he made himself a draughtsman. 
Thence he proceeded to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Ill-health again seriously interfered 
with reading; he took no degree, but became 
a gfood rifle shot. He passed the winters 
of 1866-7 in Morocco, occupying himself in 
shooting, hunting, and collecting natural his- 
tory specimens. In this manner he acquired 
valuable knowledge of the Eastern character 
and learnt Arabic. 

In the winter of 1868 Drake made a trip 
to Egypt and the Nile, and in the following 
spring proceeded to Sinai. Here he met the 
officers of the ordnance survey of the Sinai 
expedition, and as they were just returning 
home, visited for himself all the places of 
interest which they had discovered, together 
with those which fie in the ordinary route of 
Sinaitic travel. Returning to England for a 
few months in order to make his preparations, 
in the autumn of 1869 he returned to the 
East in company with ProfessorPalmer[q. v.] 
They dispensed with the usual equipment of 
Eastern travel and explored on foot, starting 
from Suez, the whole of the desert of the Tih for 
the first time, the Negeb, or south country of 
Scripture, the mountains on the west side of 
the Arabah, and the previously unknown parts 
of Edom and Moab. Many new sites were 
thus discovered and much good geographical 
work performed. After visiting Palestine, 
Syria, Greece, and Turkey, Drake returned 
to England, but again set out to the East in 



the winter of 1870, in order to investi^te 
for the Palestine Exploration Fund Society 
the inscribed stones at Hamah, the ancient 
Hamath. After accomplishing this task he 
accompanied Captain R. Burton, then consul 
at Damascus, in a most adventurous expedi- 
tion to the volcanic regions to the east of that 
city, which was followed bv the exploration 
of the Highlands of Syria. These journeys are 
described by the pair in * Unexplored Syria.' 
For the next two years and a half Drake was 
continually engaged in the work of the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund Society, with the ex- 
ception of a short visit to England and Egypt 
in 1873. 

Overwork, enthusiastic devotion to his task, 
the baneful climate, and neglect of prelimi- 
nary warnings at length struck Drake down 
with the fever common to the low-lying plains 
of the Holy Land, and he died 23 June 1874 
at Jerusalem, aged only 28. Even at this 
early age he had earned a great reputation 
as a^ explorer, naturalist, archaeologist, and 
linguist, and left behind a much greater pro- 
mise of excellence. His amiable disposition, 
frank, unassuming manners, and thoroughly 
unselfish character greatly endeared him alike 
to Englishmen and to Syrian and Arabian 
peasants. His fellow-worker in Palestine, 
Lieutenant Conder, speaks of his * experience 
and just and honourable dealing,' and testifies 
to his excellence as a companion in travel, 
his good nature, and his never indulging in 

Personal quarrels. His official duties for the 
Palestine Fund Survey mainly consisted in 
the collection of names and the obser\'ation 
of natural history. As a specimen of his 
work Sir R. Burton relates tnat in his dan- 
gerous exploration of the Alah (or uplands 
lying between El Hamah and Aleppo) for 
tnirty-five days he averaged seven hours of 
riding a day, sketched and fixed the positions 
of some fifty ruins, and sent home between 
twenty and twenty-five Greek inscriptions, 
of which six or seven have dates ( Unexplored 
Syria, pref. p. xi). 

Drake's literary works consist of* Notes on 
the Birds of Tangier and Eastern Morocco ' 
(*Ibis,' 1867,p. 421); ^Further Notes'on the 
same (*Ibis,' 1869, p. 147) ; the map, illustra- 
tions, and sketches to accompany Professor 
Palmer's account of the Desert of Tih (* Pal. 
Explor. Fund, April 1871) ; three letters in the 
same for 1872 and report ; the report for 1873 
and 1874 ; and his last report (K)und among 
his papers after his death) in the volume for 
1875, p. 27 ; * Unexplored Syria,* by Sir 
R. F. Burton and C. F. T. Drake, 2 vols. 
1872 (Drake's portions are especially the 
essay on * Writing a Roll of the Law'C37pp.) 
in vol. i., and chaps, ii. and iii. in vol. ii. The 
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i^Notcft and (^/^vV'x, 2nd series, iii. oT) ; and 
though Drake did vainly urge a money claim 
against the Spanish government, the circum- 
stances of that claim are very accurately 



24 May 1572, * with intent to land at Nombre 
de Dios/ then, as Porto Bello afterwards, 
* the granary of the AVest Indies, wherein 
the ^^olden harvest brought from Peru and 



known. There is no reason to doubt the Mexico to Panama was hoarded up till it 
substantial trutli of the story told by Cam- could be conveyed into Spain.' (hi (5 July 
den {Ann. Her. Ant/I. ii. 351 ), that he was the small expedition sighted the high land of 
at an early age apprenticed to the master of Santa Marta, and a few days later put into a 
a small vessel, part pilot, part coaster, and snug little harbour (appareutly in the still 
that by his diligence and attention he won unsurveyed Gulf of l)arien), which Drake in 
the heart of the old man, who, dying without | his former voyage had discovered and named 
heirs, left the bark to him. He seems to have Port Pheasant, ' by reason of the great store 
followed this petty trade for a short time, 1 of those goodly fowls which he and his com- 
but in 15G5-6 was engaged in one or two pany did then daily kill and feed on in that 
voyages (o^Juinea and the Spanish main, place.' Here they set up the pinnaces, and 
with Captain John Lovell, and was learning, ' were joined bv an English bark witli tliirty 
in the Rio Hacha, that the Spaniards would | men, commancied by one James Uause, who 
ce^tainlyresi^tany infringement of their com- agreed to make common caust; with them. 
mercial policy (Stow, p. 807; Drake lievived^ \ On the 20th they put to sea, and on the 22nd 
p. 2). In 1G()7 he commanded the Judith arrived at the Isle of Pines, where they found 
of fifty tons in the squadron fitted out by his two Spanish ships from Nombre de Dios 
kinsman John llawkyns [q. v.], which sailed , lading timber. These ships were manned by 
from Plymouth cm 2 Oct., and was destroyed Indian slaves, and DralvC, after examining 
by the Spaniards in the port of San Juan de , them, * willing to use them well, not hurting 
Lua in the S<;ptember following ; the Minion himself, set them ashore upon the main, that 
of a hundnnl tons and the Judith alrme mak- they might jierhaps join themselves to their 
ing good their escaiK?, with all the survivors countrymen the Chnaroons, and gain their 
on board, many of whom they were after- liberty if they would ; or, if they would not, 
wards obliged to put on shore for want of yet by reason of the length and troublesome- 
room and provisions. The two ships succeeded ness of the way by land to Nombre de Dios, 
in reaching England in the following Janu- he might prevent any notice of his coming 
ary, the Judith a few days in advance, having which they should be able to give; for ho 
murted from the Minion during the voyage, was loth to put the town to too much charge 
Drake was immediately sent u]) to town to j in providing beforehand for his entertain- 
' inform Sir William Cecil of all proceedings , meut ; and therefore he hastened his going 
of the expedition ' ((V^/. State Papers^ Dom., , thither with as much speed and secrecy as 
20 Jan. lo69), and was thus brought to the possibly he could '(/A. p. 8). So, leaving Uause 
notice of the great minister, • with thirty men in charge of the ships, the 

Drake ai)pears to have spent the next year rest, seventy-three in all, went on in the pin- 
in seeking to obtain compensation for his ' naces, arrived on the 28th at Cativaas, and 
losses ; but * finding that no recompense could after a few hours' repose came off Nombre 
be recovered out of Spain by any of his owti ^ de Dios about three o'clock in the moiiiing 
means or by her majesty's letters, he used of 29 July. They landed without opposi- 
such helps as he might by two several voy- \ tion, and marched up into the town. The 
ages into tlie West Indies (the first with two Spaniards, accustomed to the requirements of 
ships, the one called the Dragon, the other | a wild life and to the freciuent attacks of 
the Swan, in the year 1570; the other in the ! tlie Cimaroons, speedily tooK the alarm and 
Swan alone in the year 1571) to gain such mustered in the market-place ; but after a 
intelligences as might further him to get shaqi skirmish, in which Drake was severely^* 



some amends for his loss. And having in 
those two voyages gotten such certain notice 



wounde<l in the tliigh, they were put to flight. 
Two or three of them were, however, made 



of the persons and places aimed at as he | pnsoners, and compelled to act as guides and 
thought requisite, he thereupon with good de- , conduct the English to the governor's house, 
liberation resolved on a third voyage (Drake ' where they found an enormous stack of silver 
Jiedved, "p. 2). His equipment consisted of bars,thevalueof which was estimated at near 
two small ships, Pasha and Swan, carrying 1 a million sterling. As it was clearly impos- 
in all seventy-three men, and also * three sible to carry away this silver in their boats, 
dainty pinnaces made in Plymouth, taken ^ they passed on to tlie treasure-house, * a house 
asunder, all in pieces, and stowed aboard to I very strongly built of lime and stone,' in 
be set up again as occasion served ' (i/j. p. 3), ■ which were stored the gold, i)earls, and 
and with these he sailed out of Plymouth on '■■ jewels, * more,' said Drake to his followers, 
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* than the pinnaces could carry ; ' and then ' but little purpose, returned to their ship, 
noticing that liis men were somewhat back- | Another adventure proved more fortunate, 
ward, * muttering of the forces of the town/ | when on 1 April they intercepted three aura- 
he told them that ' he had brought them to the vans, numbering in the aggregate 190 mules, 
mouth of the Treasure of the World ; if they ' each of which carried 3001b. weight of silver, 
would want it they might henceforth blame or in all nearly thirty tons. They took away 
nobody but themselves * {Drake Revived, ' what they could and buried the rest ; but be- 
p. 16). With that he ordered the door to be fore they could return, the Spaniards had di«- 
broken open, but as he stepped forward to keep covered where it was hidden and had rescued 
back the crowd ' his strength and sight ana ^ it. When the adventurers reached the coast 
speech failed him, and he began to faint for i and the place where they expected to meet the 
want of blood, which, as then we perceived, ' pinnaces, they found no signs of them. They 
had in great quantity issued upon the sand out lashed together some trunks of trees, and on 
of a wound received in his leg in the first en- this rude raft Drake and three others put to 
counter, whereby, though he felt some ])ain, ' sea in quest of the missing boats, with which, 
yet would he not have it known to any till after some hours of dangerous navigation, 
this, his fainting a^inst his will, bewTayed they happily fell in. And so, retumini^ to 
it ; the blood having first filled the very ' their ships, they took a friendly leave of their 
prints which our footsteps made, to the faithful allies and sailed homeward-bound, 
greater dismay of all our company, who With a fair wind they ran from Cape Florida 



thought it not credible that one man should 
be able to spare so much blood and live * (ib. 
p. 17). The men were now disheartened, and 



to the Scilly Isles in twenty-three days, and 
arrived at Plymouth on Sunday, 9 Aug.\ 
1673, during sermon time, when * the news 



forcibly carried Drake down to the boats and . of Drake's return did so speedily pass over 
pushed off to the Bastimcntos, where they ' all the church and surpass their mmds with 
remtiined two days and then returned to ! desire and delight to see him, that very few 
their ships. or none remained with the preacher, all 

It is unnecessary here to speak in detail ' hastening to see the evidence of God's love ^ 
of the further achievements of this remark- ' and blessing towards our gracious queen and 
able expedition ; to tell how, after separating ' country * (ib. p. 94). The expedition seems to 
from liauso, they captured a large ship in i have been justly accounted one of the most 
the very harbour of Cartagena; how they ' successful that had ever sailed to the Indies ; ^ 
capturecl and destroyed many other ships ; ' and though, in consequence of Drake's lui- 
how th<»v burnt Porto Bello; how the Swan timely swoon at Nombre de Dios, the Trea- 
was scuttled, ut Drake's bidding, in order sure of the World was not emptied into his 
to increase his force on shore ; how Drake's sliips, as he had hoped and intended, it would 
]>rother.Iohn,wlio had commanded the Swan, still appear that the bullion brought home 
wa"* killed, and how Joseph, another brother, amounted to a very large sum, Drane's share 
(lied of a calenture, which carried off in all of which rendered him a comparatively rich 
tweuty-ei^Hit of their small number. After- man. 

wards, on o Feb., leaving the sick and a few It is stated (Not^s and Quene^, 3rd ser. 
sound men behind, Drake landed with only v. 90) that Drake commanded the ajuadron 
eighteen, and being joint^l by thirty Cima- which carried Walter Devereux [q. v.], first 
roon^ marcjhed atToss the isthmus. As they earl of Essex, and his troops to Ireland in 
reached the highest point of the dividing August 1573. As this squadron sailed finom 
ridge, his guides pointed out a tree from Liverpool on 16 Aug. (Devereux, Lirxi 
wliose top, as they told Drake, he might see and Letters of thf Dev^reiw, EarU of Ewes, 
I he North Sea, from which he had come, and i. 33), only seven days after Drake's arrival 
the South Sea, towards which he was groing. at Plymouth, it is probable that this detail 




at this ])oint, was thcu and has ever since both by sea and land at the winning of 
been known as the South Sea, and, carried divers strong forts,' among which we know 
away by his enthusiasm, * besought Almighty ' only of the reduction of Rathlin (26 July 
God of His goodness to give nim life and j 1575), where, however, the chief command 
leave to sail once in an English ship in that was vested in the army officer. Captain 
sea.' From this tree they passed on to Pa- ' .John Xorreys, who, rather than Drake, must 
nama ; missed a rich caravan by the un- ' be held responsible for the wholesale but- 
timely impetuosity of a drunken man; sacked ' chery of the garrison (Devbreitx, i. 113). 
Venta Cruz ; and so, after excessive toil to | Essex died in September 1676, and Drake, 
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whose interest in the work appears to have 
died with him, presently began his prepara- 
tions for another voyaffe. He had already 
attracted the notice of Bur^hley ; througn 
Essex he had become acquainted with Sir 
Christopher Hatton [q. v.], and had been per- 
mitted to recount some of his experiences to 
the queen herself. It is probable enough that 
she received him graciously. His adventures, 
bis darinff, his success, were so many pass- 
ports to her favour, and there is no reason 
to doubt that, in ambiguous and courtly 
phrases, she encouraged iiim to further en- 
terprise; but it is m the highest degree 
unukely that, before a stranger to her court, 
she laid aside her dissimulation and gave 
a formal commission for reprisals to a man 
whose repute was that of an unscrupulous 
adventurer. Such a commission could not 
have been kept secret, and would have been 
considered by Spain as tantamount to a de- 
claration of war. Still less can we accept 
the story that, knowing, as she certainly 
did know, that he was proposing a voyage 
which must bring him into conflict with the 
Spaniards, she said to him, *• I account that 
he who striketh thee, Drake, striketh me.' 
Any such speech, if possible — and it is not 
Elizabethan in its sound— could only have 
been uttered at a much later period, and 
most probably in reference to private rather 
than to public enemies (cf. Barrow, p. 78 ; 
BiTRNET, Hist, of Discoveries in the Simth Sea, 

-A-^rne squadron which Drake now got to- 
gfether consisted of his own ship, the Pelican 
of 100 tons, the Elizabeth of oO tons, com- 
manded by Captain John Wynter, and three 

■^ smaller vessels — the Marigold, Swan, and 
Christopher. These were well stored and 
provisioned, and carried, as in the former 
voyaffe, some pinnaces in pieces, to be set 
up when occasion served. ' Neither liad he 
omitted to make provision also for ornament 
and delight, carrying to this purpose with 
him expert musicians, rich furniture (all the 

^ vessels for his table, yea, many belonging 
even to the cook room, being of pure silver), 
and divers shows of all sort« of curious work- 
manship, whereby the civility and magnifi- 
cence of his native country might, amongst 
all nations whithersoever he should come, oe 
the more admired' (Vaux, p. 7). It was 
13 Dec. 1577 when they finally sailed from 
Plymouth. The object of the voyage had 
been carefully concealed, in order that the 

•^ Spaniards might not be forewarned. The 
Mediterranean had been spoken of, and his 
men seem to have fancied that that was 
their destination. The Spaniards believed 
rather that it was the West Indies, with an 



eye to Nombre de Dios and the Treasure of 
the World.- It was not till they had passed 
the Cape Verd islands that the men learnt 
that they were bound to the coast of Brazil, 
and that their next rendezvous was the River 
Plate. Shortly after leaving St. lago they 
fell in with and detained two Portuguese 
ships, one of which was released with all the 
prisoners except the pilot, Nimo de Silva, 
whom they carried ofi, and who, apparently 
nothing loth, rendered them good service on 
the voyage. The other Portuguese ship they 
took with them as a victualler, the command 
of her being given to one Thomas Doughty, 
whose name appears for the first time in this 
connection, lie had till then no command 
in the squadron, was not a seafaring man, 
but had some interest in the adventure, and 
seems to have accompanied Drake as a volun- 
teer, or, to some extent, a personal friend. 
Within a few days there were complaints 
of Dough ty*s conduct in the prize ; he was 
accused ot having appropriated objects of 
value ; and Drake, thinking apparently that 
the charge arose out of some private pique, 
sent Doughty for a time to the Pelican, ap- 
pointing his own brother, Thomas, to the com- 
mand of the prize, and himself staying with 
him. In the Pelican Doughty had no better 
fortune, and, on complaints of his having 
abused his authority, he was deposed and 
sent to the Swan, either in a private capa- 
city or as a prisoner at large. The whole 
account is exceedingly obscure, but there is 
reason to believe that this deposition rankled 
in Doughty's mind, and suggested to him to 
attempt to stir up a mutiny, and either force 
Drake to return, or depose, maroon, or kill 
him, and seize on the command of the expe- 
dition. All that we know with certainty is 
that when the squadron, after touching in 
the Plate, arrived at St. Julian, Douffhty was 
put under arrest, was tried, founa guilty, 
condemned to death, and executed (t^. pp. 65, 
236). The story is related by different wit- 
nesses, real or pretended, with the widest 
difference of details ; some of them accusing 
Drake of virtually murdering Doughty, either 
as jealous of his superior aoilities or at the 
behest of the Earl of Leicester (ib. p. 201 ; 
Camden, ii. 355). The account of CooKe, the 
most virulent of these accusers, is written 
throughout in a tone of venomous spite, and 
contains so many misstatements ana contra^ 
dictions that it is a matter of surprise Mr. 
Vaux should have attributed to it so much 
importance as he has ; and for the rest, the 
mere fact that, though no secret was after- 
wards made of the case in England, and it 
was freely talked about (Barrow, p. 251). 
Drake's conduct was never formally called 
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rf nf yf riin (C f b'l A /f m»f«l« Wjmt^T^on mftking 

.•#ilv«') »'f r'A»Mrr» ft',m«-, H'- Hrnv*'A In Knjr- 
Inr./i 'in / J'lr.' IV/'r 7Uh <iohUn Htri/J 
KVM1 r/Mti»i'»rri/ 'Irivri wmffi fi« fhr Hm tt7'' H., 
nri'l Ml Mii-: wmy intiy Uf itfii'l to Imv! virttmlly 
4/||v^'l tl»" |>r'»M'-rn of t!i#' ryintinufini^ of 
tlM- ififi/l, //))!' h liH'l U'''n till th«'ri ftiJp|K»w;d 
t/f «<.ifi-ri'l 4oiiHi//iir/l". fo II ri known n^f^ioni. 
Niini'Toii'* i><iUri/lt ilif'v f.'nr)iift\f tUn mtifl 
tniit\\ii'tn of wlii/'li hrfikft riArn^'l KlixaU'tli 
fNliirt'l. Mo'li'.ni ^i'0(^r»|ili<!rM liiiv<) pn't^n^l'^'l 
to t/l'-ntify it with ('n\m Morn, hut. of tliiM 
tli'tn i-t f»/» i'\'u\ow'i' wliiitnf'»ir, nnri wa nmy 
floiiht wlf'tliiT III tlifil tirri<> tin- Orilrli'n Ifind 
wft« ivM to fur to tlu' i'M*it.wHnl. 
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|iroLrri'*u«. liow««v«'p, wnit mIow, nnH llii'irclmriH, 
wliirli, idoii^li not |)i*rlifi|m wilfully fiilHinffflf 
wi«rM i'\ti'i'in«'ly irini'ciirNl4', hu\ tliian iiHtniy 
I'wr to till* woMtwfird. It wiim tio Nov, iMjfon! 
tliry iiiifliori'fl fit ^fo^l||l, nil iHliind in lat. 
.MH":»r M., wnll Ml<M'ki«il with ciitili!, wlion* 
tlii\y linpnl to ^I'l proviHinnH and wator, and 
to nWVoHli till* nH*n witliii run on Hlioro ; but 
lli(Miiliiihil<intH,iiiiNtiil<iti)^llHMnrorSpnniar(lH, 
iittiK'liiMl iliKni Niivu^'iOy, KilliMJ two and bo- 
vnhdy woiimlt'd tin* nmt of tliOHu wlu» liad 
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ingin widbthe 

k£ in faiSyftboBt the 

ftlsft Mfreral vt«itli, ob Kwid 
Om^ Pmnd ft fflot, ly^»*y GokkMir 
nimfMT ov clisrtfty wndi is CBftft Btti 
Imown to tbe Enj^irii bftd fta ftjJiM i 
tlwjr ftrrired oo 15 Fck 1679 off GUbo. 
1T#rr>;, AM t1v» centra of the eiTilufttioa of the 
H/njrh H^rti, th*ry had bop^ to (ret some news 
of t h ': i r m i.*4>ii n(( c:OTiJ»ort j». Id t his, of coar«e, 
th*:y w*rTe unMiic#5*?*wfiil, hut haviiig * intelli- 
fintifjr #if a r:';rt ain rich flhip, leaden with pold 
and HiU'tiT for Panama/ which had sailed on 
2 Vah,, they marie baste to follow, first cut- 
ting the cahl'rfi of all the .«hipfl lying at Cal- 
la^>and letting tb«.'m drift out to sea, so as to 
]tTt',v*'nt th'^m giving an alarm. On I March, 
oflT ('ftp? FranciscOf they fell in with their 
#fXi>*Tt*;d jfrize, the 'certain rich ship' named 
the (.'acafiiego, or in c<]iiivalent English Spit- 
fin;, captured her without much difficulty, 
and caMerl her of her precious cargo to such an 
ext<*nt that, as they dismissed her, her pilot' 
in n>rK)rted to have grimly said, ' Our name. 
Hhoiild >N* no longer Cacafuego but Caca-. 
pliitn.*! The booty consisted of 26 tons of - 
Mil viT, 801b. of gold,tbirt<^en cheats of money, . 
nnd ' n rertnin quHntity of jewels and precious 
Hi ouch/ viil 110(1 in all at from 150,000/. to 
20(),(KK)/. (HiJR.NBy, i. liSSn.) The amount, 
lic)wi»v(T, gniw enormously in public esti- 
nintion, and a hundred years later it was 
ourroiitly said and believed that they took 
out of her * twelve score tons of plate ; inso- 
much that they wore forced to heave much 
of it over)>oard, because their ship could not 
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carry it all ' (Rixgrose, Hii^t. of the Biirca- i By this time Drake had made up his mind • 
%teers, ii. 52"). ' that to return to England by tlie way he had 

y After this, on 4 April, they captured a j come would he difficult and miglit be dan- 
^hip from Acapidco, commanded by the gerous. He was therefore meditating" cross — - 
owner, Don Francisco de Qarate, who was mg the Pacific, and with a view to doing so 
courteously treated and released after three I endeavoured to persuade Colchero to accom- 
days^ From his letter (16 April 1579) to|panyhim. Colcliero protested against this : 
the viceroy of New Spain, giving a relation he was married ; he was not really a pilot ; 
of what had happened, we have an interest- in fact, ho knew nothing about it. Drake 
ing accoimt of Drake, as he appeared to a at first refused to believe him ; he was rated 
high-bom gentleman, who was certainly not a pilot on the ship's books, and pilot he 
prepossessed in his favour. * The English . should be, married or not married. After- 
general,' he wrote, Ms the same who took ' wards, however, he let him go, apparently 
Nombre de Dios some five years ago. lie is ' at tlie entreaty of ^'arate (if>. pp. 582, 588). 
a cousin of John Ilawkyns, and his name At Guatulco he also landed the Portuguese 
is Francis Drake. He is about thirty-five pilot, who wrote thence to the viceroy some 
years old, of small size, with a reddish beard, account of the voyage, a version of which 
and is one of the greatest sailors that exist, ' reached England, and was published by llak- 
both from his skill and from his power of luyt (iii. 742; Vaux, p. 254); but* Drake 
commanding. His ship is of near four bun- himself in the Golden Hind passed away 
dred tons; sails well, and has a hundred I to the north, carrying ^\^tll him the booty 
men, all in the prime of life and as well gathered in his brilliant and unequalled raid ^ 
trained for war as if they were old soldiers on the Spanish territory and shipping. He 
of Italy. Each one is especially careful to had probably thought of trying for the much- 
keep his arms clean. He treats them with ' talked-of passage to the Atlaixtio through 
affection, and they him with respect. He the northern continent ; but flliding his men 
has with him nine or ten gentlemen, younger , unwilling to venture into high latitudes he 
sons of the leading men in England, who struck the coast of America in about lat. 
form his council ; he calls them together on 43° N., and turning south found * within the 
every occasion and hears what they have . latitude of 38° ' a convenient harbour, where 
to say, but he is not bound by their advice, he refitted, and where, in friendly intercourse 
though he may be guided by it. He has no , with the natives, he received tneir homage 
privacy; these of whom I speak all dine at j in the name of Queen Elizabeth. The geo- 
fiis table, as well as a Portuguese pilot whom ' cfraphical identification of this little harbour 
he has brought from England, but who never has been much disputed, but apparently on 
spoke a word while I was on board. The insufficient grounds. Hakluyt s expression 
service is of silver, richly gilt, and engraved ! * within JW°, the plan as given byHondius — 
with his arms; he has too all possible luxu- : a perfect copy of whose map is in the British 
ries, even to perfumes, many of which, he Museum — tlie fact that Drake gave the coun- 
told me, were given him by the queen. None | trv the name of Albion 'in respect of the 
of these gentlemen sits down or puts on wnite banks and cliffs which lie toward the 
his hat in his presence without repeated per- sea ' (Vaux, p. 132), and the account of the 
mission. He dines and sups to the music of I pouched rata or gophers, all point definitely 
violins. His ship carries thirty large guns, to some small creek or bay on the northern 
and a great quantity of all sorts of ammu- side of the Golden Gate/ All along the coast, 
nition, as well as artificers who can execute , to the extreme north, there is no conspi- 
necessary repairs. He has two draughtsmen cuous white cliff except Cape Reyes ; and 
who portray the coast in its own colours, a I the gophers are still a marKed peculiarity 
thing which troubled me much to see, be- of the country. The one doubtful point is the 
cause everything is put so naturally that 1 account of the climate, which is described, 
any one following him will have no difficulty ' j with much detail, as excessively cold and 
(Peralta, pp. 582-3). It was from this Qarate foggy(r6. pp. 113-18). This is now commonly 
that Drake obtained the celebrated ' falcon said to be an exaggeration ; but to speak of 
of gold, handsomely wrought, with a great the climate near San Francisco or anywhere 
emerald set in the breast of it,' the value of on that coast, iu July, in these terms is not 
which would seem to have been exaggerated, exaggeration, but * a positive and evidently 
Carate himself says that Drake, * taking a wilful falsehood ' (Greenhow, Hiftf. of Ore- 
fancy to certain trifles of mine, ordered them gon and Calif omia (1 845), 75 w.). credulously 
to be sent to his ship, and gave me for them inserted by the original compiler ofthe* World 
a hanger and a silver brazier.j I promise you Encompassed.' 
he lost nothing in the bargain' (ib. p. 581). On 23 July the Golden Hind sailed from 
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Port Albion, and passing on the 24th through 
a group of islanos, which they named the 
Isuinds of St. James — probably the Farel- 
lones — * having on them plentiml and g^at 
Btoro of seals and birds/ tney anchored near 
one and took on board ' such provision as 
might competently serve their turn for a 
while.' Then, as the wind still blew, * as it 
did at first,' from the north-west, Drake gave 
up any hopes he might have had as to the 
faoled passage, and pushed out into the wide 
Pacific. * And so, without sight of any land 
for the space of full sixty-eight days to- 
gether, we continued our course through the 
main ocean till 30 September following, on 
which day we fell in ken of certain islands 
lying about eight degrees to the northward 
of the line ' ( Vaux, p. 134). These islands, 
supposed to be the Pelew Islands (Bitk- 
HET, i. 357), they named, according to their 
experience of the inhabitants, the * Islands 
of Thieves,' and on 3 Oct. continued their 
course. On tlie 21st they came to off Min-, 
danao, where they watered; and pursuing 
their journey towards the south and passing 
by numerous small islands^anchored on 4 Nov. 
at Temate, where they remained for three 
weeks, being hospitably entertained, and 
furnishing themselves with 'abundance of 
cloves, as much as they desired, at a very cheap 
rate.' From Temate they stood over towards 
Celebes, and on a small uninhabited island 
on their way cleared out the ship and had 
a thorough refit, while the men were camped 
on shore; ^ the place affording us not only 
all necessaries thereunto, but also wonder- 
ful refreshing to our wearied bodies by the 
comfortable relief an<l e.\,celleut provision 
that here we found ; whereby, of sickly, weak, , 
and decayed (as many of us seemed to be 
before our coming hither), we in short space 
grew all of us to be strong, lusty, and healthr 
nil persons ' (Vaux, p. 1 49). This island they 
called Crab Island, from ^ the huge multitude 
of a certain kind of crayfish, 01 such a size 
that one was sufficient to satisfy four hungry 
men at a dinner, being a very good and re- 
storative meat, the especial means of our 
increase of health.' Tlie animals described 
are land-crabs, though their size and habit^s 
are somewhat exaggerated. Leaving Crab 
Island on 12 Dec, on the lOtli they sighted 
Celebes, but found themselves in a deep 
bay — probably Tolo — from which their only ' 
escape lay towards the south ; and even 
then were so entangled among islands and 
shoals that the utmost care was necessary 
to avoid them. It was not till 9 Jan. that 
they fancied they had clear wat«r to the 
westward and made all sail; but a few 
hours later, * in the beginning of the first 



watch,' they stuck fast ' on a desperate shoal,' 
where for a time they seemed to be in im- 
minent dan^r of perishing. As they light- 
ened the ship, however, a fortunate gust of 
wind blew her off, after she had been ashore 
for twenty hours. Their TojtLge was still 
very tedious ; what with the intricate navi- 
gation, which was quite unknown to them, 
and the south-westerly wind, it was not till 
8 Feb. that they reached Barative (Batjan), 
where they rested for two days and, pur- 
suing their way, after many delays, sight- 
ing islands innumerable, they came to Java, 
and running along the south coast anchored 
near its south-west extremity on 10 March. 
There they cleaned their ship*s bottom and 
provisioned ; and being warned of the neigh- 
bourhood of great ships, similar to their own, 
they sailed on the 26th for the Cape of Oood 
Hope, which they passed on 15 June. On 
22 July they touclied at Sierra Leone, where 
they obtained some fresh provisions, and, 
continuing their voyage on tne 24th, arrived 
in England on 26 Sept. 1580, 'very richly 
fraught with gold, silver, silk, pearls, and pre- 
cious stones ' (Stow, p. 807), to which must 
be added cloves and other spices which they 1 
had collected in their passage through the / 
Eastern Archipelago. ^^ 

Of the months that followed, critical as 
they were in Drake's life, very little is known. 
Within a few weeks after his arrival in Eng- 
land, the queen wrote to Edmund Tremayne, 
at Plymouth, * to assist Drake in sending up 
certain bullion brought into the realm by 
him ' ( Cal. State Papers^ Dom., 24 Oct. 1 580) : 
in replying to which command, Tremayne 
mentioned incidentally that the value was 
reputed to be a million and a half sterling 
(rf. 8 Nov.), which can only be accepted as 
approximately correct on the supposition that 
the gold and precious stones bore a much 
larger proportion to the silver than is ac- 
counted for in the narratives of the voyage. 
At the same time some inquiry into Drake's 
conduct was ordered and made ; the deposi- 
tions of the whole ship's company tending to 
prove that no barbarity could be laid to his 
charge, though the plimdering was freely 
enough admitted (ib. 8 Nov. ; Notes and 
•^uenesy 7th ser. iv. 186). There were still, 
however, many to raise a clamour against 
Drake, * terming him the master thief of 
the unknown world ' (Stow, p. 807) ; and the 
queen, in real or pretended doubt of the &cts, 
hesitated as to whether she should acknow- 
ledge him as one who had rendered good 
service to the state, or should clap him in 
prison as a pirate. It was represented to her, 
on the one hand, that justifying Drake's action 
would ' hinder commerce, break the league, 
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•aise reproach, breed war with the house of 
[burgundy, and cause embargo of the English 
(hips and goods in Spain/ On the other 
land, it was argued that the prize was law- 
ful prize, obtained without offence to any 
christian prince or state, but only by fair re- 
prisals ; and that if war with Spain should 
insue * the treasure of itself would fully de- 
Tay the charge of seven years' wars, prevent 
ind save the common subject from taxes, 
oans, privy seals, subsidies, and fifteenths, 
ind give them good advantage against a dar- 
ng adversary ' (if*, p. 807). It will easily be 
teen that this would be the i)opular view of 
he question ; it was also the one to which, 
ifler full consideration, Elizabeth finally in- 
;lined. To the Spanish ambassador, who 
lemanded restitution of the property and the 
)unishment of the offender, she replied that 
■he Spaniards, by ill-treatment of her aub- 
ects, and by prohibiting commerce, contrary 

the law of nations, had drawn these mis- 
:hiefs on themselves ; that Drake should be 
brthcoming to answer for his misdeeds, if he 
ihould be shown to have committed any; 
hat the treasure he had brought home should 
ilso, in that case, be restored, though she 
lad spent a larger sum in suppressing the 
rebellions which the Spaniards had set on 
foot both in England and in Ireland ; above 
ill, that she denied the pretension of the 
Spaniards to the whole of America by virtue 
>f the donation of the bishop of llome; denied 
lis or their right or power to prevent the 
people of other nations trading or colonising 
in parts where they had not settled, or * from 
ireely navigating that vast ocean, seeing the 
ise of the sea and air is common to all, and 
leither nature, nor public use, nor custom, 
permit any possession thereof ' (Camden, -4;t- 
nales, ii. 360). So, the Golden Hind having 
meantime Ix^n taken round to Deptford, on 

1 April 1581 the queen made Drake a visit 
3n board, and there, on the deck of the first 
English ship that had gone round the world, 
did she knight the first man of any nation 
who had commanded througk such a voyage. 
Sfa^Uan^s was the only previous circum- 
navigation, and Magellan had not lived to 
complete it. At the same time the queen 
conferred on Drake a coat of arms and a crest, 
the grant of which was finally signed on 
21 June. The arms — Sable, a fess wavy be- 
tween two stars argent — Drake afterwards 
used quartered with his paternal coat — Ar- 
gent, a wyvem gules — and are still used, with- 
out the quartering, by Drake's representative. 
The crest — On a globe a ship trained about 
with hawsers by a hand issuing out of the 
olouds, with the motto ' Auxilio Divino * — 
Drake himself did not adopt, preferring the 
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simpler and more purelv heraldic crest of 
his family — An eagle d^isplayed (Archao- 
logical Journal^ xxx. 376 ; ^otes and Querint^ 
5th ser. ii. 371). The point is of more than 
usual importance as proving that Drake openly 
claimed a direct relationship to the Drakes 
of Ash, which it was long the custom to 
deny. The story related by Prince ( Wor^ 
thiea of Detxm, p. 245) of a quarrel on this 
score between Sir Francis and Bernard Drake 
is utterly unworthy of credit. We have the 
evidence of Clarenceux that Bernard Drake 
allowed the relationship ; the two Drakes 
seem to have been at all times very good 
friends; Kichard Drake, Bernard's brother, 
is described as * one that Sir Francis Drake 
did specially account and regard as his trusty 
friend ' {Notes and Qu^rieSj 2nd ser. iii. 25) ; 
and, above all, the detail that the queen so- 
laced Drake by adding to the crest a wy- 
vem hung up by the heels in the rigging, is 
contrary to known fact (ih. 6th ser. ii. 371; 
Arch. Joum. xxx. 375). It was not only 
Drake that was honoured. The ship which 
had carried him to fame was held to be a 
sacred relic. One enthusiast proposed to place 
her bodily on the stump of the steeple of St. 
Paurs in lieu of the spire (Holixshbd, iii. 
1569) ; and, without going to such wild ex- 
cesses, she was long preserved at Deptford as 
a monument of the voyage. After serving far 
into the next century as a holiday resort, a 
! supper and drinking room (Barrow, p. 171), 
! and having been patched and repatched till 
, her hull contained but little of the timber 
I that had gone round the world, she was at 
last allowed to fall into complete decay, and 
was broken up. Some few sound remnants 
were collected, and of them a chair was made 
which is still preserved in the Bodleian Li- 
brary at Oxford (Notes and Queries, 6th ser. 
vi. 296, 3rd ser. ii. 492 ; Western Antiquary^ 
iii. 136, where there is a picture of the chair). 
Drake had already been spoken of as likely 
to undertake another expedition *to inter- 
cept the Spanish gfuleons from the West In- 
dies,' and this time with the queen's commis- 
sion (Cnl. State Papers J Dom., 5 March, 3 April 
1581 ), but the year passed away without nis 
being called on for any such sen' ice ; though 
he is spoken of as having an interest in the 
expedition commanded by Edward Fenton 

Sq. v.] and Luke Ward (ih. December 1581). 
)uring 1682 he was mayor of Plvmouth 
(Hist. MSS. Comm. 9tli Rep. A])p. ptf i. 277), 
but his term of office does not seem to have 
been in any way distinguished. . In May a 
certain Patrick Mason was apprehended, and, 
being * compelled,' confessed to having acted 
as agent for Peter de Subiaur, a ' merchant 
stranger,' who had at ' sundry times declared 
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(Iilirm 'thai if hn abnul'l tf appmbrndml in J 
cloinft iif ihii an'l rvimmilli^d unto priivin, he , 
ali'iiiM D'lt <*«iil, m'ni'7 to maintain him ; ' 
Ui wliidi IViiikFiI]' tiad anmrnrnl 'that if he , 
cnulii fft!l a fli (.'<Tin|janf iint'i biaconttml and : 
tijurti wiin" (wKirrmir'- for th" paymwit of the . 
Ml') *um <rf miiniiy, hi< would takn upon him ' 
1(1 {mrfiirm till: Miinr, undfpnlrinrnf hi» own . 

SLiarrfll ' (Hlalr I'aprr; iJom., Klixabfrth, vt>l. 
iii. No. AV). Mjiml Ihr laniL- lim<' l>r>bo 
lai'l an infirnnali'm a((Biiut DonKblr forplvt- 
tinir hi* miirdnr, and prudim.-d rvitlMici* of a 
\ft\ir ill wliich Iffiuuhtv Mtiil ' tlial ihat da; i 
wlii'fiti llinqilrwn'liil knight t>ralln,Bb» did ' 
llufi kniifl't ihn atTMilMt. hnnm, thn vilMt ' 
«i]lnin. [I>c faliM«l thinf, uid ihr nrudlMl I 
miirdiri't ihni ovit waa tNirn, and thai be | 
wijiild iiinlifj ihi; ■■mo bcTori! iha wliolt 
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, iNo. •'■0). Tlie iipHbot of al) 
whiclj, Ml far sh it cnii now bv traced, wm 
thai I'oiiichlr WM arrant^, and ihst on 
S7 iM: IfiWi h'l wrntp 1/1 thn rounril bf^iHting 
Lliat, Bc hi< lind twH^n impriKinrid in Ihn Alor- 
kliaUiin f'lr aiiliHrn month*, bii might bu 
rhiirHi'd mid calliiil to anawut or r.'W> miftbt 
be Bcl III libi-rty. It dooti not aiiin'ar that 
•lilbiir rii'|iiMt wfli compliMl willi, Hiid no 
I'liiibiT lui'iitiun uf hit nafflH is la bt< f'liiiid. 
'i'hia John lli)ll|(htj WM iho brothiir of tbo 
Tbomu l>ouji(htj' who wiucxiiciilnl ul I'ort 
8l, Jiiliuni hn woo prnRnnt nt Hi. Julinu nt 
t.ho limx. and njitinmntly continued in tbu 
Ooldun Hind (I'br*i.TA, ii. 584), whi-ru liu at 
Innat oortcimlitl, v\un if be uurai'd, htH ' own 
qutml,' Hi> nnnii', bowcvur.doo* not appear 
amonit tb» aigiiut tir(>R in favour of Drakii'a 
ooodiicl. 8 Nuv. \r>hOiN<dfta)tit Quifnfji,7x\i 
tmt. iv. I8fl), Of thuw lloughtya wo reaUf 
know notlimic fxcept, on thu one hnntl, tbit 
Tory tuattfrwatiid inuDgy of Thomiis given in 
tbDnMnoof]''ntnoUFl«tch(>r(VAiix,)>,aSn,), 
uid, on thu other, u ttill uftrlier [latltian or 
John to the Enrt of Leioo*lor, praying him l« 
Intercedp with ibDOoiinciirorhiaroleaso from 
priaon, baviiif; boen six months in the com- 
inoii iinni, 'n vrry nniiinma place rivplcnishcd 
iviih iiur.,.ry • (Cat. Statu Pajifn, Doin.,()c- 
i-ibrrlWi,!!. TiLHt), an antocodentthat 9i*nj« 
umrii ill ki'i'pinir wilh bis later charuoter of 
hired .iNNiwin. 

lirake watitinio «tom* to have virtually 
oxuroiwd the (kinctions of adniiral of tho 



lat nna'tft. UHo*. tSAS^Tte. 
but wktherbcwM apfniBCedarM 
tain. Ib the puiiMBeBi «f ISSM 

he aat a* n 

()f Lhe ronumttfc enx tiie act tot m 

PItibouiIi will) WBt«r( Trmai 

thtrf Af^. If***, p. 5I6>. 

fb« autumn nfln^Sdul ilte lufig « 

Slat/^, loRfi pniRicnri] rxpAiIJlloa * 
jmn t«ik final tnrai. Tbr kinf a" 
laid an emborpi on oU EsgliEli a* 
goorbi found in his fountir, and t] 
ivplied by ]t>tt«ni of repcioal, »i»d by n4»- 
in^ the eiqiiipm«iit of a fleet of twvoty^iv 
\ge the wrong! ollemi] bcr, uJ 
Itin ' " ■ ' -■ ' 

Voyagai, iii. 
hy iVnke i 
■oiled from Plymotith on 14Sept. with )Iir- 
tiii Frobisher as Tice-admiral in tho Flin- ' 
roHfi, Fnocia KnoUya aa rMkr-ailmiral in lhe 
Lniwwer, and Chriatopher Carlcill in the 
'T\f[ct B» licutenBnt-g<eii^^ of thn land farM, 
which numbered upwards of two thiKiMoA. 
Viutinff on their way the barboiir aS Vim, 
from wfticb lliey carried off property la tb* 
value of thirty thousand ducats, and uf St- 
lago, whorp tnoy burnt the town in rerwige 
for the murder of a boy,tbpywatt?r*d[»l Ite- 
minien, spent tbeir Christmas at St. ChriM«> 
pbiir's, and on New Year's day landed in force 
on liiBpaniola, where the troops, under Car- 
luill, took and ransomed the town of Sao 
Domingo. Here a negro boy, corryitW a fllg 
of truce, was barbaroualr kuled by aSpaniaa 
officer. DnJie immediately retaliated byliaiiS' 
ins two frisra, his prisoners, at the veiy plaee 
where the boy had been killed, at the unr 
time sending- a messa;re to the etTecl that he 
would hang two roorr prinonerseaeh day until 
the oflemltT was delivered up. The tiart day 
the ruffian was hrougls in : ' but it wa> 
thought a more honourable rerenge tu make 
Ibem there, in our siHit, perform the «i«ett- 
tion themselvea, which waadone occordinglT' 
(BinoBS, Sumnuin'itanif TVtMSunjttrn'ip.lB), 
From San l)osiinD:o the expedition pacK^ 
on to Cartagena, wnich woa occupea and, 
after six weeks" 'dispute, nnsiuned tor 
110,000 ducats. Meantime the mMi were 
dying fast Ikim sickness. Big^ himlrit a 
captain of the land forces and the chronieler 
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of the voyage, died shortly after leaving Car- 
tagena; his work was continued by Croftes, 
the lieutenant of Bigges's company, who 
speaks of their sufferings from sickness, bad 
weather, and want of water. It was Drake's 

Sersonal influence, courage, and energy that 
ept them together. Towards the middle of 
May they arrived on the coast of Florida, 
which they harried, and pursued their way to 
the north ward,buming and plundering as they 
went till, in compliance with their orders, they 
reached the Virginian colony. This Drake 
proposed to supply with stores, and to leave 
also a small vessel, if only as a means of 
communication. But the colonists were dis- 
heartened and begged him to take them back 
to England. He accordingly did so, and 
reached Portsmouth 28 July 1586, bringing 
back not only the colonists, but with them 
also, it is believed for the first time, tobacco 
and potatoes. That both these now daily 
negfiaaaciea^of life were known in England 
very shortly after this appears certainly es- 
tablished; but whether l)rake or his com- 
panions were the actual introducers must 
remain doubtful. The belief is, however, 
widely entertained, and is attested in per- 
manent form in the inscription on a monu- 
ment erected at Offenburg in 1853 to com- 
memorate the event. The booty brought 
home was valued at 60,000/., small in com- 
parison with Drak(?*s former success, the num- 
ber of men engaged and the number who 
had died. Still, in the destruction of .the 
Spanish settlements and in the heavy blow 
to the Spanish trade, the advantage, from the 
point 01 view of impending war, was very 
great, and might probably enough have been 
much greater ana absolutely decisive could 
Elizabeth have made up her mind to a total 
breach with Spain. Writing several years 
afterwards, Monson's idea was that * had we 
kept and defended those places when in our 
possession, and provided for them to have 
been relieved ana succoured out of England, 
we had diverted the war from this p^rt. of 
Europe' (Chubchill, iii. 147). y/^ 

Drake was not long left idle. Though 
without any declaration of war, the hostile 
preparations of Spain had become notorious 
^Qil, 8tnt4i Papers, Dom., 10 Dec. 1586), and 
it was already felt in England that the wrath 
of years must shortly fall. Almost imme- 
diately on his return Drake had the shipping 
«t Plymouth placed under his orders (ib. 
16 Sept. 1586, 20 March 1587). In Novem- 
ber 1586 he was sent on a mission to the 
Netherlands, charged, it would seem, Xo con- 
cert some joint naval expedition (Motley, 
United Netherlands, ii. 103 n. ; State Papers, 
Holland, No. 36, Wylkes to Walsyngham, 



17 Nov. 1580). Notwithstanding Wylkes's 
hope the negotiation proved fruitless ; and, 
after cruising in the Cfnannel for some little 
time in the early spring of 1587, Drake was 
appointed to the command of a strong squa- 
dron, and sailed on 2 April with a commis- 
sion * to impeach the joining together of 
the king of Spain's fleet out of their several 
ports, to keep victuals from them, to follow 
them in case they should come forward to- 
wards England or Ireland, and to cut off as 
many of them as he could and impeach their 
landmg, as also to set upon such as should 
either come out of the West or East Indies 
into Spain or go out of Spain thither ' (Wal- 

■ syngham to Sir Ed. Stafiord, 21 April 1587, 
in Hopper, p. 29). Scarcely, however, had 
Drake sailed before the queen repented of 
her determination, and on 9 April sent off 

: counter-orders for him * to confine his opera- 
tions to the capture of ships on the open sea, 
and to forbear entering any of the port« or 
havens of Spain, or to do any act of hostility 
by land.' The preparations in Spain, he was 
told, were not so great as had been reported, 
and the king had made overtures for settling 
the differences between the two kingdoms 

! (ib. 28 ; Cal. State Papers, Dom., 9 April). 

I These orders did not, however, reach Drake, 
and, in happy ignorance of the entangle- 
ment, he pursued his way down the coast of 
Portugal, arrived off Cadiz on the 19th, and, 
finding the Spanish armament there much as 
had been reported, he went straightway in 
among the ships, not yet manned or fully 
equipped ; sank or burnt thirty-three of themr 
many large, and estimated in the aggregate 
as 01 ten thousand tons, and brought away 
four laden with provisions (Drake to Wal- 
syngham, 27 April, Barrow, p. 227). King 
Philip, he wrote, was making great prepara- 
tions for the invasion of England ; he hoped 
to intercept their supplies; but England must 
be prepared, * most of all by sea.* * Stop him 
now and stop him ever' (Cal. State Papers, 
Dom., 27 Aprils On 17 May he wrote again 
that they had nad many combats with the 
Spaniards and had taken forts, ships, barks, 
carvels, and divers other vessels, more than 
a hundred, of great value. He had proposed 
an exchange of prisoners, which the several 
Spanish governors had refused ; so such 
Spaniards as had fallen into his hands he had 
sold to the Moors, reserving the money for 
redeeming English captives. The Marquis 
of Santa Cruz, wrote Fenner, the captain of 
Drake's ship, the Elizabeth Bonaventure, 
was near tnem with seven galleys, but 
would not attack them. 'Twelve of her 
majestv's ships were a match for all the gal- 
leys of the king of Spain's dominions ' (t^. 
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17 Mbj). Such was the spirit engendering 
in the otficera and ships' companies underthe 
cummand of s bold and succuesful leader. 
It was not, however, imiverGal, and the vice- 
admiral, William Borough [q. v.J, a good 
Biulnr and admirable pilot, but without the 
habitude of war, amid wbicb Drake had 
grown from jouth to middle age, was aghast 
at his commander's reckless and ilt-adyised 
proceedings. He nccordingl; wrote 10 Drake 
complaining of the autocratic way in which 
the fleet had been conducted; that though 
there had been often assemblies of the cap- 
tains, no matter of counsel or advice had 
ever been propounded or debated ; but that 
Drake haa either shown briefly hia pur- 
pose what he would do, or else had auter- 
tained them with good cheer; and so, after 
atJiying most part of the day, they had de- 
parted as wise as they came. ' I have found 
you always,' he said, ' so wedded to your 
own opinion and will, that you rather die- 
likeii and showed aa that it were oflensive 
untn you that any ahould pve you advice 
in anything.' He proceeded specifically to 
object to the attack on Sagres then contem- 
plated, and afterwards succesafuHy carried 
out (ih. 30 April; BiBiiow, p. 242). Drake 
replied by superseding Borough irom his com- 
mand and placing liira underarreat, in which 
he remained, notwithstanding his earnest pro- 
test that he had written the letter 'only in 
discharge of his duty,' and that he was ready 
t« imdertake the service 'with much good- 
will ond forwardness'(B4RRow,p.247). On 
27 Hay the ship's company of the Lion ran 
ilway with the ship and brought her back to 
England (CnJ. State Papers, Dom., 6 June), 

EtitiBbly enough at Borough's instigation, as 
rakeseemsto have thought when he charged 
him with this and other breaches of disci- 
pline. Borough's defence was that he had 
no rule or authoritv oTer the men, having 
been displaced on 2 Tday, and having so re- 
mained. ' All which time,' he wrote, ' I 
stood ever in doubt of my life, and did ex- 
pect daily when the admiral would have 
executed upon me his bloodthirsty desire, bb 
he did upon Doughty' (ib. 29 July, 1 Aug. 
1587,21 Feb. 1688; Baebow, p. 251 ). Itdoea 
not appear that Drake really pressed the 
charge with any bitteruefis; there is no room 
for doubt that Borough had been guilty of a 
very gross breach of discipline in presence of 
the enemy, yet he was acquitted and served 
in a more congenial ca|)acity during the sum- 
mer ofl588(Cii/.S(a(e Pa;wr.j, Dom,, 28 July, 
4 Aug. 1588). 

Relieved of Borough's presence, Drake had 
•tietched lo seaward nearly as far o^ the 
Atores and captured a homeward-bound Por- 



tuguese East Indiaman, with which be n- 
lumed lo England in the last days of Swu. 
The vast wealth of this carack, officiatl;' 
estimated at upwards of 100,000/. {ib. 8 Ort. 
lu87),bBaid to have given English merchuu 
the first clear idea rf the East India tradi, 
and to have virtually ted lo the foundatim 
of the East India Company eome twelve joui 
later. The ship herself, after being unloaded, 
was sent off Saltash, where she aocidenlallf 
caught fire and was entirely destroyed. Bat 
j DraiewBsbynomeanswilling to res't satisfied 
I withthe blow he had inflicted. Ilewasaniioui 
that itshouldberepeated.andinlheBtrongnt 
iangUBge urged on the queen and hw mini*- 
ters the advisability of so damaging the king 
in hia own harbours as to put u out of his 
power to prosecute his designs on England. . 
While still on the cobsI of Pxrtugal he had 
written (ITMoy); ' For the revenge of th<»e 
things (as at Cadis and Sagres), what fortw« 
the country is able to make we shall be but* 
to have brought upon us, as far ss ibey 
mav;' but that if he had with him sii more 
of her majesty's shipn he could do much to 
bring them to lerms (B4BR0W, p. 23.S). From 
this opinion he never wavered, and month 
after month, friim Plymouth or ftom Ports- 
mouth, repeated it with the ul mo^t insisteocTi 
trusting ' that the Lord of all atrengthi wul 
put into her majesty and her people coungc 
and boldness not to fear any invasion in Iwr 
own country, but to seek God's euemie* iitd 
her majesty's where they may be found ■ ■ • 
for with fifty £ail of shipping we fhall do 
more good upon their own coast thHuacr«<s> 
many more will do here at home, %aa tho 
sooner we are gone the belter w>> shall bn 
able to impeacli them' (30 March 1586, A. p. 
275) ; and, among many other letters, writing 
to the queen that ' if s good peace be nol 
forthwith concluded, then tliese grunt pn^ps- 
rations of the Spaniard may be si»t.-i!ily pre- 
vented as much as in your maJH*ty lieih, bv 
sending your forces to encounter tli-ui luinie- 
what far off", and more near their .mn coast, 
which will be the belter chraji for your ma- 
jesty and people and much the dearer for th? 
enemy' (28 April 1588, rt.p. 27tfl. Tutini- 
lar effect the lord high admiral had written 
(9 March): 'The delay of Sir Francis Drake 
going out may breed much peril. It will be 
of no use to refer to the armislice if the king 

of Spain should succeed in landing O "" 

England, Scotland, or Ireland.' 

Judging OS we can judge now, I 
lilt le reason to doubt that if Drake hi 

Krmilted to soil in force for the C. 
irtugal during the spring, the critic* 
paign and the terrible altrai of the ai 
would have been prevented. But iT 
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not to be. The queen was unwilling to push , Plymouth, but for not attacking the English 
matters with vigour. It was not till 23 May ' fleet penned up in the Sound, according to 
that Lord Charles Howard, having joined the advice of his council {ib. i. 67). 
Drake at Plymouth, was able to announce An old and apparently well-founded tra- 
his intention of lying * between England and dition relates that when the news of the 
the coast of Spain, to watch the coming of Armada being off the Lizard was brought to 
the Spanish forces.' This half-measure was , the lord high admiral, he and the other ad- 
not at all what Drake had wanted, and even mirals and captains of the fleet tvere pla^-ing 
it was frustrated by the weather. Violent bowls on the Hoe ; that Howard wished to 
storms compelled them to return to Plymouth put to sea at once, but that Dral^ prevented 
on 13 June, having seen nothing of the him, saying, * There's plenty oftime to win 
Spaniards, who, they supposed, might by that this game and to thrash the Spaniards too ' 
time have landed in Scotland or Ireland. It : (cf. J. Morgan, Phwniv Britannicwt^ p. 345). 
was still his opinion, wrote Howard on the . The popular picture by Seymour Lucas (Royal 
14th, as well as that of Drake, Hawkyns, and ■ Acaaemy, 1880), showing a figure on the left 
Frobisher, that it would have been best to ' pointing to the Armada in the distance, is, 
attack the Spaniards on their own coasts. | however, based on some misconception of the 
^■^Several times during the next few weeks ' story ; for the Lizard is more than fifty miles 
they attempted to put to sea, but always to ; from the Hoe, and the line of sight is eflfeo- 
be driven back by a westerly gale. It was tually stopped by Penlee Point. During the 
afterwards known that the same succession night the Spanish fleet passed Plymouth, and 
of bad weather had scattered the Spanish 
fleet, and compelled it to take refuge in Co- 
ninna. It was 6 July before it was all col- 
lected, and after the necessary repairs it 
finally put to sea on the 12th. The English 
fleet, in three divisions, was meantime spread 
across the entrance of the Channel, Drake 
being stationed ofl^ Ushant (Howard to Wul- 



early the next morning was assailed by the 
English, who had worked out of the Sound 
during the night, and were now well to wind- 
ward of their formidable enemy. Howard, 
as w^ell as Drake, had been anxious to stave 
off* the crisis which the shuflling policy of 
the queen had forced on the country ; but 
now, in face of the danger, they met it 



singham, 6 July) ; but a fresh southerly with a willing resolution. Before the fight- 
breeze blew them back to Plymouth (13 July), ing began they had obtained the w^eather 
and at the same time gave the Spaniards a ^^^y and had no difficulty in keeping it. 
fair run across the Bay of Biscay. Off" Their ships of force were far fewer than 
Ushant, however, these came into a succession . those of the Spaniards; but they were more 
of violent storms (DuBO, ii. 219), which pre- ! weatherly, sailed better, were better handled, 
vented their keeping together. It was not | and carried heavier guns, which were worked 
till Saturday, 20 July, that they were once by men familiar with the exercise. The Spanish 
more collected ofl* the Lizard. It has been ships, with enormous castles at the bow and 
said, and repeated over and over again, that stem, sailed, in comparison, like barges, 
they were tempted to the English coast, con- They were crowded witn men, but these men 
trary to their instructions, by the chance of w^ere neither sailors nor artillerymen ; their 



catching the English fleet at an advantage 
in the Sound (Lediakd, p. 254 ). This is curi- 



guns were not only small, but were worked 
oy men utterly inexperienced ; their strength 



ously incorrect ; for the appointed rendezvous ; lay entirely in musketry or in hand-to-hand 



in case of separation was Mount's Bay (DuBO, 
ii. 27), and the king's instructions, which are 
both definite and minute, contain not one 
word about hugging the French coast or 
avoiding the enemy, but, on the contrary, 
based on the su])position that the main fleet 
with Howard would be oflTthe North Foreland, 



conflict ; and against a foe whom they could 
not catch, and who pounded them with great 
guns from a safe distance, they were practi- 
cally helpless (DuKO, i. 71-7 ; Froude, xii. 
394-5). The disproportion of size and num- 
ber was indeed too great to permit of any 
speedy settlement of the question ; but-as the 



having left Drake with a detached squadron to English followed the enemy up Channel the 
guard the mouth of the Channel, they ordered advantage was telling in their favour. Each 
that Drake, iffallen in with, should be attacked day more or less partial engagements took 
and destroyed (t'A.ii. 9). The question of Drake place, and the policy decided on by Medina- 
having joined Howard in the Straits was con- Sidonia, of making his way to Calais without 
sidereS and provided for; the other and actual stopping to fight — a policy distinctly con- 
contingency, of Howard having joined Drake trary to his instructions — necessarily thre"vi^. 
off Plymouth, does not seem to have been en- | into the hands of the English all such ships 
tertained. But Spanish writers have freely ' as from any cause dropped astern. Of these 
blamed Medina-Sidonia, not for appearing otf the most noteworthy was Nuestra Senora del 



AInMm MjnaJwi, mmni^tiitwi (pijr Ikm Pedro 
ieVaUea — aahmof l,190Unia,46giai«,aJn<l 
433 Men, wliich nmi been disabled b* • coU 
tuMn, deserted ^ Uie fleet, and wluch feU 
into tbe bauds oT Dnke aa he t«tnm»l ffim 
llieaist«kMicIia««of tome paaainf merchaoc 
diip. Od tlie 27lli the Spaniaid* anebared 
off Calais, where tbej hoped to commmueslc 
with the Dulie of Panna. For ihU, however, 
time wu not giTen them ; bat in panic cod 
eonfiuion they wei¥ driTen from their anehois 
bj firesltitia on the d^i of the 38th, and on 
the foUoinDf; dav, Mondsj, '2& July, the de- 
eisire action was foa)rht off Onveliiies. 
Howard was somewhat behind, having been 
engaged taking prisse«siciQ of a etnoded ^1- ' 
leaBB,andlhe Leading of the S««t atthecritiesl 
moment feit to Drake (Babsow. p. 306). f 
From morning till nigh sundown tbe battle ' 
raged ; but the Spaniards could offer little 
defence except tbe paMiTe reainanee of their 
thick sides, which did not avail mach at clow 
nuarten. Their loss in ship* was eonfiHer- 
able, that in men still j;r«aier; and, taking 
advantage of a bTourable shift of wind, they 
fled to the north, cloaely followed by tlie 
Knglixh under the immediate command of 
Howard and Drake, who wrote tbu same even- 
ing to Walsyngham: *0od hath given iih 
ao good a day in forcing the enemy so far ti 
laewunl as I hope in Qod the Prince of Parma 

the Diihe of Sidonia shall not shake 
this few d«ya. And wheosoevur they 
morit, I believe neither of them will 

It rejoiee of Ihin day's service' (Oil. 
PuperM.Vam-.'J^Jaly). Barrow(p.300) 
cacpressM an opinion that the date is incor- 
rect, and that the letter refers to the transac- 
tions of two days earlier ; but this is not 
substantiated bv any evidence, and the pro- 
posed change of date to 37 July appears as 
unwarranted as It is uncalled for. In any 
case, there is no possibility of error as to the 
letter dated ' this last day of July,' in which 
Drake wrote: 'There was never anything 

S leased me belter than the seeing the enemy 
ying with a southprly wind to the Dortb- 
wards. God grant you have a good eye to 
the Duke of Parma ; for with the grace of 
God, if we live, 1 doubt it not but ere it be 
longsotohandle the matter with the Duke of 
Sidonia as he shall wish himw'lf at St. Mary 
Port among his orange-trees' (Ht. 31 July; 
Babbow, p. 304 1. Though sorely in want of 
powder and provisions, which the shamefiil 
parsimony of the queen had denied them, 
nnd with their men dying fast of dysentery 
brought on by drinking the poisonous beer 
which the quepn bad forci*d on them {Cat. 
Slate Papers, Dom.— Heneage to Walayng- 



northwards tl 
England nor Scotland ' (A.— ^Dnke is tie 
qiwen, S Aw. > And so by tbe fkk Atj 
anchored off Margate, where crowda of tlkHr 
men. d^fsil nr dying, wer^ $ent a£h>D« (di— 
Uoword loBuigUey, IOADg.,iiowBrdtolhs 
queen, ^ Aug., Howard tDCoancil,2dAji^: 
FKotTDB, xii- 431 1, 

It was at tbid time that a violeMt mand 
binke out between Drake and Sir ilnta 
Frtibisber, who appears to have Ibooglitliiak- 
e^f aggrieved by Drake's supposed daian 10 
the prisoners and spoil of the Koaario (Cat 
State Ai/vn, Dom., 10 Ang. : Mun.ET,ffiriL 
of tiK UniteJ XftAnrhndt, u. &35), Of the 
circumstances of Frobisber's claim we ha«« 
account ; but though it bas beem eoM- 
monly said that Drake and hismemsfaaicdtht 
spoil of this ship to the extent of 6fty-li<« 

■^ -id ducats in cold (Sfkbv, Sitl. ^Qf. 

f, p. 1:202: Dcw). i' ^), thsr* is evi- 
dence That the cash was lodged by Drake 
with Howard, and by him accouiited for in 
tliB queen's service ( Cat. Stair fapir; Don.. 
37 -^ug.) Drake's profit was apparmll}' 
limited to tbe 3,00W. which wh« paid, thr«e 
veats later; as the ransom of Don Pedro de 
Vsldes (Babbow, pp. 304, 31.i), and after- 
wards I eld to a lawsuit among his succesMis 
(AWeforuf Qi«rM,l}ndser.iii.3&). Oftbs 
way in which his quarrel with FrcAisherwu 
settled we have no account ; but tlioiigh bolli 
coDtinuedactivelyemployed.it wouldapMOr 
that some i.:are was taken to prevent tbeir 
meeting. 

Drake's idea was that the Armada, dritrn 
from England and Scolland,n-oii)d take refiige 
in Denmark. It might, of course, atteniil 
to go home by the weet of Irelimd ; but toe 
number of their stck, the shattered slate of 
their hulls and rigging, the lo^ of ib«r 
anchors, and their want of provisions sod 
water rendered it, he thought, more likely 
tbst they would seek some port where llu7 
couldrafresh,prnvision,andTefit. Inthiscai* 
the Armada might be expected back again be- 
fore very many wecks,and he therefore umd 
on the qu>!en and her ministers the necessity 
of not being in a hurry to relax their ei«- 
tiona, to disband the army, or to jiay off the 
ships. Tbu Prince of Parma was as a bvar 
robbed of her whelps, and being bo great a 
soldier might be ex{«cted jiresently to under- 
take some great matter ' if he may' (Diaka 
to Walsyngham, 10, 23 Aug,) Bylittle and 
little, however, the cruel fate of the mighty 
armament became known in England and in 
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Europe, notwithstanding the ahsurd lies that 
were printed and circulated at Paris hy the 
Spanish amhassador. Howard^s ship, it was 
.said, had been taken ; he himself had barely 
escaped in a small boat ; Drake was a pri- 
soner ; never had been a more complete vic- 
tory. A version of this gazette in English, 
with an appropriate commentanr, was issued 
under the title of ^ A Pack of Spanish Lies * 
{^HarL Misc, iii. 368; Samers TVocfo, i. 453), 
and called forth that curt and scornful nar- 
rative of fact which some have attributed to 
Drake (Barrow, p. 318), though others, with 
^greater probability, to Ralegh (Haklutt, 
vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 169). Drake could write 
powerfully enough on occasion, and many 
of his letters are full of quaint humour ; but 
nothing stsinds in his own name which war- 
rants our believing him capable of such a 
prose epic as * The Last Fight of the Re- 
venge.* 

The alarm of the invasion being once at 
an end, the queen began to think of reprisals, 
and before the end of August had signified 
her desire ' for the intercepting of the king's 
treasure from the Indies. The matter was 
referred to Howard and Drake, who answered 
that there were no ships in the fleet able to 
go such a voyage till they had been cleaned, 
which could not be done till the next spring 
tides (27 Aug.) But though this particular 
attempt was not made, others were, especially 
bv the Earl of Cumberland [see Clifford, 
George] ; and in the following spring an ex- 
pedition against the coasts of Spain and Por- 
tugal, of such magnitude that it amounted 
to an invasion, was placed under the joint 
command of Drake and Sir John Norreys, 
his old companion in Ireland. It consisted 
of six of the queen's capital ships, with a 
great many private ships of war and trans- 
ports, numbering in all about 150, and car- 
rying, what with seamen and soldiers, 23,375 
men (Cal, State Papers fDom., 8 April 1589). 
So far as mere numbers went, it was most for- 
midable, but it suffered from the three terrible 
mistakes of being victualled with the same 

Sarsimony that had threatened to ruin the 
eet the year before, of being under a divided 
command, and of leaving the sea, where we 
had proved our superiority, to fight on land, 
where our soldiers had but scant experience. 
After being detained a whole month at Ply- 
mouth by adverse winds, it was already short 
of provisions when it put to sea on 18 April. 
The first attempt was made on Corunna, 
where, on the 24th, the shipping was burnt 
and the lower town was taken and plundered ; 
from the upper town, however, the attack 
was repulsed, mainly, it is said, through the 
exertions of Maria Pita, the wife of a Spanish 



officer (SoTTTHET, p. 213). On 10 May the 
troops were re-emoarked, and, having been 
carried down the coast, were again landed 
on the 19th at Peniche, whence they marched 
on Lisbon, where Drake promised to meet 
them with the fleet * if the weather did not 
hinder him.' He was not able, however, to 
advance further than Cascaes, of which he 
took possession, blew up the castle, and seized 
on a large number of Spanish and neutral 
ships, including some sixty belonging to the 
Hansa laden with com and naval stores. 
The soldiers, having failed in their attempt 
on Lisbon, came down to Cascaes and there 
embarked, though not without some little 
loss. On the return voyage they met with 
very bad weather, were seventeen days be- 
fore they could reach Vigo, and then in the 
greatest distress, their men dying fast from 
sickness and want. Nor could they obtain any 
relief at Vigo, the town having been cleared 
out in exi)ectation of their coming. They 
vented their angry disappointment by setting 
it on fire, and re-embarked. Their efiective 
force was reduced to two thousand men, and 
it was agreed that Drake should fill up the 
complements of twenty of the best ships and 
take them to the Azores, in hopes of falling 
in with the homeward-bound fleet from the 
Indies, while Norreys, with the rest, should 
return to Plymouth. A fortunate meeting 
with the Earl of Cumberland relieved some 
of their most pressing necessities ; but they 
had scarcely parted company when a violent 
storm scattered their squadrons. The queen's 
ships alone held with Drake, who determined 
to make the best of his way to Plymouth, 
where he anchored in the end of June. The 
booty brought home was considerable, but 
the loss of life was appalling. Strenuous 
efibrts were made to conceal this by mis- 
stating the numbers which originally started, 
and possibly exaggerating the numbers which 
had deserted. But if it is true that about six 
thousand only returned, it would seem that 
the Spanish estimate of sixteen thousand dead 
was notsoegregiously wrongas the chronicler 
of the voyage wished it to appear (IIaklutt, 
vol. ii.pt. ii. p. 134). The real advantage was 
that the vast destruction of shipping and 
stores put an end to all proposals of an inva- 
sion frt)m Spain ; and though some dissatisfac- 
tion was murmured at the apparently meagre 
results obtained at such a cost, the queen 
signified her approval of the conduct of the 
two generals, and charged them ^ to express 
her thanks to the colonels, captains, and in- 
ferior soldiers and mariners, who had shown 
as great valour as ever nation did ' (7 July)^ 
For the next few years Drake was actively 
but peacefully employed on shore. He con* 



tnctedwithlheckiparatiooof Pljmauth 'to , •bnoat fpent, BndaffPortoBeUo,^ Irwitft 
bring the riva MeKij to the town, wbiirh, i lat«r, 38 Jan. 1596-6, he died. On Ib« »h 
being tn length about tweutj-five mik*. be ' hia bod^, encLowd in a leaden c«ffin, wt» om- 
wHh great can and diligence effected,' I>e- mitted to (he tl«eo ■ few milea to aviMvii 
onmber 1590 to April 1591 {Eitl. JtfSS. | or, inthewordBOl&nanoQjTnotuiioetanNu 
Omm., Blh Rep. App. pt. i. p. 278; Tnau. , bj Prince ( WirtJUe* -J Dram, p. 343), 

rff*e2)ep™*Airf .Iwoc. 1884, p. 530): »nd _. , l- • . t 

£,vii^ flnidied Ihi. • he eet in jUnd tk build , ^'^;;^'t~ ^' b» w.ad.=s^h«t ; i£. .u» 
•ix m.lli^- four of which were finiahrf and g^^ ,^ ^j, j,^ ■ ^j,^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^.mom 
gnndmg com before Michaelmas. In 1503 be roota 
r«pre*ent«il Plymouth in parluuueot, where [ 

he wa» again on ibecommittee for regulating In 1883 a paragraph went the round of thr 
the Plytnftuth watef mpply, and is also (ilS. papenio the effect that an attempt was about 
p.64tl)9ai(l to havespoken and voted infavour tobemade torecorer the body b; dredging. It 
of «trong meaaureg and liberal support for is not at all Ukely that audi an attempt la^uld 
earrjing oq the war, and at Plymouth itself have be«n successful ; but the idea, if erer ae 



wa« a good deal engaged in measurea for rioii»ljenliutaiiied,WBahappily rclinanithcd. 

< wallingand fortifying the town. Towards Dr^e was bo entirely a man of action dtaTj 

ths end of 1&04 he was again ordered bj the br his actions alone he must be judged. In I 

r 



.... judged, 

take command of an expedition to them and in the testimonj' of mdependent 
Weet Indies, with his old and inialy witneaaes he appears aa a man of re«tleni 



unandfriend.SirJohnHawkyitH, under enei^, cautious in preparation, prampt aud^^ 
nun as viceHulmiral. Thu expedition seems ' sudden in execution : a man of - ' • 

to have been unfortunate from the beginning. . temper, careful of the lives and ii 
Though orderedin November 1604, it was not bis subordinates, but pennitUng no ai 
fe«dy for tea ttU August 1595, during which , lion of equalitif ; impatient of itdTioe, inhd^ _ 
time its strength and probable dutination rant of opposition, eelf-poaaessed, ud edP 
were fully discussed in the Spanish settle- sufficing; as fearless of reaponsibilitjaa of an i 
menl4i. It consisted of 27 sail and 2,500 men enemj ; with the force of character to rnsfa* 
all tuld, the soldiers under the command of himself obe ved. with the kindliness of dispo^ 
Sir Nicholas Clifford. It left Plymouth on sitiontomsJu^ himself tored. Stow,numming 
S8 Aug-, but did not arrive at Great Canary up his characteristics, has descrilied him *t 
till 36 Sept. An ill-judged and uosuccesa^ \' more skilful in all points of navicatioo thin 
attempt on this island delaved them nearly any that ever was before his time, in his time, 
ftmontb, and pennilted fullest intelligence orsincehi^dealh; of aperfect memorv.gTeal 
of their approach lo be sent to the West obeervation, eloquent by nature, skilful in 
Indiea. On 29 Oct. they anchored at Gna- artillery, expert and apt to let blood and givp 
deloupe, where they watered, and sailed on physic unto his people according to the cU- 
4 Nov. for Porto liico, where a very large mates. He was low of stature, of strong 
treasure bad been collected. On rhe Ihh limbs, broad breasted, round headed, brom 
they anchored before the town, and almost hair, full bearded i his ejes round, large, and 
aa they did so Hawkyns died. The same clear; well favoured, fair, and of a ch««rfal ~ 
evening a shot from the shore killed Clifford caunteTmDce'(^ni'a/»,p.908). That, judceil 
and some other officers. The town hnd been, by the momlity of the nineteenth centiiry. 
in fact, put in a lair stale of defenci', and the ilrake was a pirate or filibuster is unques- 
next day, when the fleet attacked, it was tioned; buttheSpaniardsonwbomhepivyMl 
beaten off. From Porto Rico they went to were equally so. The moot brilliant of bis 
La Hacha, liancberia, and Santa Marts on earlv exploits were performed without the 
the main, and finding no booty nor ninijcim shadow of a commission; butheandhisfriendiF 
set them ou fire. Nombre de Dioa, being hsd been, in the first instance, attached al 
equally empty, they also burnt. They then San Juan de Lua treacheroiuW aitd without 
attemptedlomorcbt'iPanikma, but a number any legitimate prorocation. In the eyt»nf 
of forts blocked the way and compelled them LVroko, in the eyes of all bis countrymen, hi» 
toretum. Everywhere preparations had been atlacksontbeSpaniardswerefairandhonour- 
made for their reception ; treasure had been ' able reprisals. AccordtuK to modem intei^ 
cleared out and batteries bad been thrown up jnationallaw the actionof tile Spaniardswoukl 
and armed. Drake had been for some time f no more be tolerated than would that of 
sufferlngfrom dysentery; disappointment and p Drake; but as yet intemationnl law ocxtt 
vexation probably enough aggravated the scarcely be said to have an existence, 
disease, and it took a bad turn. When he ' from the queen downwards no one in En, 
board his ship, the Defiance, he was | considered Drake's attack on Nombredi 
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or his capture of the Cacafue^o as blameworthy 
is very evident, and the slight hesitation as 
to officially aclmowledging mm on his return 
in 1580 rose out of a question not of moral 
scruples, but of political expediency. That 
once settled, he was accepted in England as 
the champion of libertv and religion, though 
in Spain and the Spanish settlements his name 
was rather considered as the synonym of the 
Old Dragon, the author of all evil. 

Drake was twice married : first, on 4 July 
1569, at St. Budeaux in Devonshire, near 
Saltash, to Mary Newman, whose burial on 
25 Jan. 1582-8, while Drake was mayor of 
Plymouth, is entered in the registers both of 
St. Budeaux and of St. Andrew's in Ply- 
mouth, but no trace of her grave can be found 
at either place {Notes and Queries, 3r<l ser. 
iv. 189, 330, 502) ; and secondly to Elizabeth, 
daughter and heiress of Sir Georffe Sydenham, 
who survived him, and afterwards married Sir 
William Courtenay of Powderham in Devon- 
shire. By neither wife had he any issue, and 
with suitable provision for his widow, the bulk 
of his very considerable property, including 
the manor of Buckland JVIonachorum, ulti- 
mately went to his youngest and ovXj sur- 
viving brother Thomas, the companion of 
most of his voyages and adventures, in whose 
lineage the estate still is. Another brother, 
John, who was killed in the Nombre de Dios 
voyage, married Alice Cotton, to whom, in 
dying, he bequeathed all his property (Add. 
MS, 28016, ff. 68, 357); but apparently 
neither he nor any of the brothers, except 
Thomas, had any children. Several other 
Drakes, brothers or sons of Sir Bernard Drake 
of Ash, are mentioned in close connection 
with Drake's career. Richard, Bernard's 
brother, had the charge of his important pri- 
soner, Don Pedro de Valdes, by whom he 
is markedly described as Drake's kinsman 
(Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. iii. 25; State 
Papers, Dom., Elizabeth, ccxv. 36) ; John 
Drake, who sailed in the Golden Hind, and 
won the chain of gold for first sighting the 
Cacafuego, and afterwards was with Fenton 
in the Plate in 1582 (IlAKLirrr, iii. 727), was 
probably Bernard's eldest son ; Hugh J)rake, 
also named in a list of sea-captains (Cal. S. P. 
Dom. 5 Jan. 1586), was certainly a younger 
son of Sir Bernard. 

From among all modems Drake's name 
stands out as the one that has been associated 
with almost as many legends as that of Ar- 
thur or Charlemagne. As none of these have, 
in even the slightest degree, any historical or 
biographical foundation, it is unneces3ary here 
to ao more than call attention to their exis- 
tence as illustrating the very remarkable hold ! 
which Drake's fame took on the minds of the 



lower ranks of his countrymen (Southet^ 
British Admirals, iii. 239 ; Notes and Caries, 
3rd ser. iii. 506, iv. 189, viii. 223). The re- 
cent celebrations in his memory, the erection 
of a colossal statue by Boehm at Tavistock 
27 Sept. 1883, and of its replica at Plymouth 
14 Feb. 1884, testify to a still living and more 
intelligent hero-worship. On the occasion 
of the unveiling of the Plymouth statue a 
number of * relics ' were exnibited ( Western 
Ajitiquary, iii. 214). Many others no doubt 
exist ; one of peculiar interest is in the mu- 
seum of the Royal Naval College at Green- 
wich — an astrolabe said to be the one used in 
the voyage round the world. 

Of the portraits of Drake, those which seem 
to have the best claim to be considered genuine 
are : 1. A miniature by Hilliard, in the posses- 
sion of the Earl of Derby, bearing the legend 

* yEtatis su© 42 — An° Dom. 1581 ; ' an en- 
graving of it is on the title-page of Barrow's 

* Life of Drake.' 2. A full-length painting at 
Buckland Abbey, bearing the legend * ^tatis 
suae 53 — An** Dom. 1594.' 3. A painting for- 
merly in the possession of the Sydenham 
family, and engraved for Harris's * Collection 
of Voyages' (1705, i. 19; 1744, i. 14); its 
genuineness is considered doubtful. 4. An 
anonymous engraving without date, but bear- 
ing the le^nd * An" ^t. sue 43 ;' a rare copy 
of this in its original state is in the British 
Museum. It was afterwards retouched by 
V^ertue, in which state it has been copied for 
Drake's edition of Hasted's * History of Kent ' 
(1886). 5. A fine engraving by Thomas de 
Leu, from a picture by Jo. Rabel, is in the 
British Museum ; it is doubtful whether Rabel 
ever saw Drake, in which case tlie portrait 
can only be second-hand (see Gbanger, Biog, 
Hist, of England, i. 242 ; Bromley, Cat. of 
Engraved Brit. Portraits, p. 38 ; Notes and 
Queries, 3rd ser. iii. 26, iv. 118, 4th ser. 
xii. 224; Western Antiquary, i. 99, iii. 161, 
iv. 235). 

[The standard Life of Drake is that by Barrow 
(1843), "which embodies many original pipers in 
the Public Record Office or the British Museum. 
It is, however, by no means free from faults of 
careleissncss and inaccuracy, and since the dat« 
of its issue many new documents have been dis- 
covered or brought into more prominent notice 
by the Calendars of State Papers and by the 
publications of the Hakluyt and Camden So- 
cieties. Of other Lives, those by Campbell in 
the Biographia Britannica and Lives of the Ad- 
mirals, and by Southey in Lives of the British 
Admirals (vol. iii.), arc sound and just, so far as 
they go ; those by S^Qiuel Clark (1671) and by 
'the ingenious author oTI^^ Tlambler * (1767) 
have no original value. rThe original narratives 
of Drake's several expeditions are : 1. SijLEi&ncis 
Drake Rev ived ... by this memorable Relation 
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tbat IxitODgh, and s 

the Snrtee* Society. As aome 

for the loeaee he had incurred for hit nitni-h- 
ment to the royal caiiae, his gon, Dr. Snmuel 
I>rake [i). v.],'was presented by Cliarl-a II 
to the vicarage of Ponie&art, a prefonoiuit 
held by the family during three gviuera lions. 
How or whore Francia was educated ia ciol 
known ; m the preface to ' Eboraoiim ' b^ la- 
ments that his share of what be temiB ■ school- 
learning ' waa ^mail, and tliat htt liod to make 
np b^ painful gtudy for the laok of e*rlT 
training. He wag apprenticed at an ei'- 
Bge to Mr. Christopher Birbeck. a auif 
in large practice at York. In 1713, A 
still in his nrtit'lea, lit> lost his fiither, 'fl 
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left him the manor of WarthUly near York, | The book was at length issued towards the 
and a house at Pontefract. Four years later, close of 1736 with the title ' Eboracum : or, 
in 1717, Birbeck died, and Drake, availing the History and Antiquities of the Citj of 
himself of the opening occasioned by his York, from its original to the present time, 
^eath, commenced practice at York. It was Together with the History of tne Cathedral 
not long before he nad gained for himself a , Church and the Lives of the Archbishops/ 
reputation as an expert practitioner. In May i fol. London, printed by William Bowyer, for 
1727 the corporation of York appointed him . the author, 1/36. The subscription price was 
<5ity surgeon, an office of little profit but of five guineas. In a list numbering nearly 640 
<X)nsiderable local importance. j subscribers the clergy of both city and county 

Drake had not been long in practice when i are well represented, but the name of the arch- 
the perusal of a copy of the manuscript his- | bishop. Dr. Lancelot Blackbume, is absent, 
tory of York, by Sir Thomas Widdrington, i * He not only refused,* writes Drake, * upon 
formerly recorder of the city, gave him the ; my repeated application to him to accept the 
first impulse to collect materials for the great , dedication of the church account, but even to 
work of his life. * From a child,' as he him- , subscribe to the book.* At p. 416 of *Ebora- 
self tells us (preface to Eboracum)^ * history , cum ' will be found Drake's droll attack upon 
and antiquity were always my chiefest tast.' ; the archbishop, with which compare Pegge's 
The earliest intimation we have of his having I *Anonymiana,' century xii. No. xxiv. On 
entered upon the task appears in letters ad- ; 26 Nov. of the same year (1736) Drake at- 
•dressed in August and October 1729 to Dr. tended a full meeting of the corporation in 
Kichard Richardson of Bierley , and to Thomas the guildhall at York, and in person presented 
Heame, asking them ^ to lend a helping liand to them six copies of his book, one ' richly 
to one who, swayed by no thirst of interest bound in blue Turkey leather, gilded and 
or vainglory, undertakes to deliver down beautifully painted and illuminated, in two 
to posterity the transactions of this famous large folio volumes on royal i)aper,' to be 
city ' {Extracts from the Correspondence of kept among the city records. At the same 
R. Richardson^ M.D., F.R.S.f pp. 299-300, . time * he made a very handsome and elegant 
■304 ; Letters written by Eminent Persons, ii. speech to the assembled corporation, acknow- 
i. 76-9, 8vo, London, 1813). Despite the ledging the several orders they had made in 
neglect of these and other persons to whom his favour,' and explaining that he could not 
he applied for aid, Drake received every en- [ dedicate his book to them, as he was bound 
couragement inhisimdertakingfromthecor- in gratitude to dedicate it to the Earl of 
poration of York. When, in April 1731, he Burlington. Drake's motives were genuine, 
represented to that body * that the work was In the preface to * Eboracum * he had alluded 
so far completed that he should be able to somewhat mysteriously to a sojourn in Lon- 

Sut out his proposals in a short time, and he don. The allusion is explained in a letter of 
esired liberty to inspect the ancient regis- , the antiquary, Benjamin Forster [q. v.], to 
ters, cartularies, &c., belonging to the city,' Richard Gough, dated 12 Nov. 1766. Hap- 
they immediately made an order * giving Drake pening one day to put up at an inn at Knares- 
the liberty to inspect and extract out of the borough, Drake found Sir Harry Slingsby, 
ancient registers, deeds, and writings such , the member for the borough, negotiating with 
things as he should think requisite for com- a farmer for a loan of 600/., and was per- 
pleting and illustrating his proposed history.* , suaded * as a mere matter of form * to put his 
Again, in September 1735, when Drake was ' name to the bond. The baronet, protected 
anxious to add to his already numerous illus- , by his position as member of parliament, 
trations engravings of the two market-crosses, repudiated the debt, and allowed Drake to 
Ouze Bridge, a map of the Ainsty, the front 
elevation of the mansion house, then re- 



be arrested and imprisoned for the money. 

' He might,' writes Forster, * have lain in the 
<5ently erected, and an interior view of the Fleet to this day had not Lord Burlington 
state room, the corporation voted him, under | interposed, who assured Sir Harry he would 
certain conditions, a contribution of 50/. As | use all his interest to prevent his heinst re- 
long ago as 1732 he had issued from the chosen for Knaresborough unless he paid the 



London press of William Bowyer his pro- 
posals for printing the work by subscription 
(Nichols, Lit. Anecd. ii. 13), but nearly three 
years passed before he was in a position to 
announce that his * History was in the press, 
and that the many copper plates necessary 
to the work were under the hands of the 
best masters in that art' {Gent, Mag» v. 280). 



debt and made a compensation to Mr. Drake ' 
(Nichols, Illustr, of Lit. v. 298). The aflair 
probably occurred in the spring or early 
summer of 1736. 

On returning home Drake found that his 
long enforced absence had seriously inter- 
fered with his practice, so that although he 
accepted the post of honorary surgeon to the 
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York County Hospital on the establishment | thoughts of getting them engraved anew 
of that institution in 1741, and held it until ' {Lit Anecd. li. 87). Drake, writing to Dr. 
1766, he henceforth devoted himself almost , Zachary Grey 1 Feb. 1747--8, mentions *» 
entirely to historical and antiquarian re- , great work which I am upon* (Addit. MS. 
search. A paper from his pen, * Introduction 6396, f. 9). The * great work ' thus alluded 
to the Aspilogia of John Austis,* havinjf been to was the ' Parliamentary History,' the first 
read before the Society of Antiquaries on eight volumes of which were published at 
12 Feb. 1736-6, he was elected F.S. A. on London in 1761, 8vo, with the title * The 
the 27th of the same mouth. Copies of this Parliamentary or Constitutional History of 
treatise are preserved in Addit. MS. 6183, England from the earliest Times to the Ke- 
ff. 22-6, and m Addit. MS. 11249, ff. 46-61. storation of King Charles II, collected from 
In the same year (10 June 1736) he became the Records, the Rolls of Parliament, the 
a fellow of the Royal Society, and besides Journals of both Houses, the Public Libra- 
a medical paper in the ^ Philosophical Trans- ries, original Manuscripts, scarce Speeches 
actions ' for 1747-8 (xlv. 121-3^, he has a de- and Tracts, all compared with the several con- 
scription of the remarkable sculptured stone, » temporary Writers, and connected through- 
now in the museum of the Yorkshire Philo- out with the History of the Times. Bv se- 
Bophical Society, representing a celebration veral Hands.' In 1753 five volumes, an<J two 
of Mithraic rites by the Romans at Ebura- years later as many more, were published^ 
cum, which was found in Micklegate in April making together eighteen volumes. Thenine- 
1762 (t^. vol. xlviii. pt. i. pp. 33-41). lie , teenth ana twentieth volumes did not appear 
had previously sent an account to the Society until 1767, and in 1760 the work was com- 
of Antiquaries, from which the above paper, j pletedbjfr the issue of two additional volumes, 
with * a brief explication of the inscription,' comprising an appendix and a copious index, 
was drawn up by the author's friend, Pro- A second edition was soon called for, and be- 
fessor John Ward. He resigned his fellow- fore the close of 1763 was given to the world 
ship in 1769, having withdrawn from the in twenty-four handsome octavo volumes. 
Society of Antiquaries in November 1766. There is little doubt that Cole is right in his 

In the spring of 1746 Drake, with his assertion that Drake and Ciesar \Vard, the 
friend John IJurton, made an excursion to the bookseller and printer of York, at whose 
Yorkshire Wolds, and explored the country house in Coney street Drake was lodging at 
about Goodmanham and Londesborough, the time, were the sole authors of this * most 
with the object of * contributing to settle the excellent illustration of our English history' 
long-disputed question as to tlie site of the (Cole MS. xxvi. f. Sb). The original matter 
Roman station called Delgovitia.' liurton, introduced by Dmke illustrating events at 
two years later, sent a paper giving the York during the civil war has l>.»en ust.»d with 
result of their investigations to the Royal excellent effect by Giiizot in his 'History of 
Society, to which Drake added an appendix the English Revolution of 1640/ ed. Haz- 
(PAilo.iop/ncal Tramactions, 1747, vol. xliv. litt, 1845, p. 154. 

pt. ii. pp. 553-C). Some years afterwards In 1767 Drake left York to pass the re- 
(October 1754) the two antiquaries visited mainder of his life at Beverley, in the house 
Skipwith Common, ten or twelve miles from of his eldest son, Dr. Francis Drake, who was 
York, w^here they opened a number of small vicar of the church of St. Mary in that town, 
barrows called Danes' hills. In the *Mo- There he died on 16 March 1771, having en- 
nasticon Eboracense,' which Dr. Burton was tered the seventy-sixth year of his age. H«^ 
then preparing for the press, Drake took a was buried in St. Mary's, where a tablet was 
warm interest, and did much to insure its erected to his memory by his son. 
success (Nichols, Illustr. of Lit. iii. 378, Dmke married at York Minster, on 19 April 
379 ). i 1720, Mar>', third daughter of George Wood- 

At the close of his preface to *■ Eboracum * year of Crook Hill, near Doncaster, a gentle- 
Drake had disclaimed all desire or expecta- man of position, who had at one time act*^ 
tion of another edition. Yet in a letter to Pro- as secretary to Sir William Temple ( Yorkshire 
fessor John Ward, dated * York, Ap. 5, 1755 ' Arch<Bological and Topographical Journal, ii. 
(Addit. MS. (n81, f. 27), he refers to *an , 334). She died 18 May 1728, aged 35, hav- 
interleav'd book I keep of my Antiquities of ing borne five sons, of whom three survived 
York.' This co])y, which contained large , her, and was buried in the church of St. 




republished his father's book if the plates , William [q. v.], survived their father. The 
could have been recovered, and even had . elder, Francis, baptised at St. Michael-le- 
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Belfrey 6 June 1721, was admitted Trapp's 
scholar at Lincoln College, Oxford, 6 Nov. 
1730, and graduated B. A. 2 June 1743, M. A. | 
4 July 17&. In 1746 he was elected fellow ' 
of Magdalen, and proceeded B.D. 26 May 
1754, 6.D. 1 July 1773. He was lecturer of ■ 
Pontefract and vicar of Womersley, York- | 
shire. In 1767 he was instituted to the '■ 
vicarage of St. Mary, Beverley, and in 1776 
to the rectory of Winestead in Holdemess, 
which he retained until his death at Don- 
caster on 2 P'eb. 1796 {Lincoln College Be- 
bitter ; Oent, Mag. vol. Ixv. pt. i. p. 174 ; 
Bloxam, Iteg. ofMagd, Coll., Oxford, vi. 234, 
236, 237, vii. 4, where Francis Drake is con- 
founded with the Drake family of Malpas 
And Shardeloes, Cheshire). 

In person Drake was * tall and thin.* 
Although reserved before strangers, inso- 
much that he * never did or could ask one 
subscription for his book,' among friends he 
was good company (Cole MS. vol. xxvi. ff. 
3*, 4*; York Courant, 19 March 1771). A 
portrait of him painted in 1743 by the Berlin 
Artist, Philip Mercier, which hangs in the ; 
mansion house at York, gives a pleasing I 
impression of his appearance. A later por- 
trait was painted oy his relative, Natnan 
Drake, who published an engraving of it in 
mezzotinto, by Valentine Green. This print, 
which was not issued until June 1771, a 
few months after Drake's death, is frequently 
found inserted in *Eboracum.* A sturdy 
Jacobite in politics, he could not always dis- 

fuise his opinions even in the sober pages of 
is history. Having persistently refused to 
take the oaths to government, he was called 
upon in 1746 to enter into recognisances to 
keep the peace, and not to travel five miles 
from home without license. He was more- 
over superseded in the office of city surgeon, 
at a meeting held by the corporation on 
20 Dec. It was not until July 1746 that he 
obtained a discharge from his recognisances. 
'Eboraciim,' though on many questions 
obsolete and superseded by the works of later 
-and more critical writers, cont-ains much that 
would otherwise have been forgotten, and is 
exceedingly valuable upon points of pure topo- 
graphy. A copy, extensively illustrated and 
inlaid in 6 vols, atlas folio, was sold at Faunt^ 
leroy's sale in 1824 for 136/. 10^?., when it 
was purchased by Mr. Hurd. It subsequently 
fell into the hands of H. G. Bohn, who 
offered it at the price of 80/. ( Guinea Cata- 
logucj 1841, p. 1369). The work having be- 
come scarce and dear, the York booksellers 
published an abridgment in 1785 (3 vols. 
l2mo), and again in 1788 (2 vols. 8vo). 
Finally, in 1818, William Hargrove professed 
to give in the compass of two moderate 8vo 
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volumes ^ all the most interesting informa- 
tion already published in Ihrake's ^^ Ebora- 
cum," enriched with much entirely new 
matter from other authentic sources.' The 
portion relating to York Minster had been 

Sirated durinj,^ the author's lifetime, fol. Lon- 
on, 1766 (with Dart's * Canterbury Cathe- 
dral,' also abridged), reprinted at York, 
2 vols. 12mo, 17(%J, and afterwards (Gough, 
British Topography, ii. 42;i-4). The copy of 
Sir Thomas Widdrington's manuscript his- 
tory of York (' Analecta Eboracensia '), which 
Drake used and believed to be the original 
manuscript, as appears from his remarks at 
f.l, is in the British Museum, Egerton MS. 
2678. 

[Bavie6*8 Memoir in the Yorkshire Archneo- 
logical and Topographical Journal, iii. 33-54, 
see also iv. 42 ; Stukeley's Diaries and Letters 
(Surtees Soc.), i. 405, 406, 407-8 ; Nichols's Lit. 
Anecd. ; Nichols's Illustr. of Lit. ; Hargrove's 
Hist, of York, ii. 412-15; Watson's Hist, of 
Halifax, p. 250 ; Chalmers's Biog. Diet. xii. 312; 
[Gough's J List of Society of Antiquaries, 171 7-06, 
pp. 5, 8, 13 ; Sloane MS. 4043, ff. 150-60 ; Birch 
MSS. 4305 f. 29, 4435 f. 176 ; Addit. MSS. 6181 
ff. 24-8, 6210 ff. 41, 49, 28536 f. 141.] G. G. 
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d. 1789), rear-admiral, youngest brother of 
ir Francis Henry Drake, the last baronet in 
the line of succession from Thomas, the bro- 
ther and heir of Sir Francis Drake [q. v.], 
after serving as a lieutenant in the Torring- 
ton and the Windsor, was on 30 March 1766 
promoted to the command of the Viper sloop, 
and on 16 Nov. was posted to the iiideford. 
On 1 1 March 1 767 he was appointed, in succes- 
sion to his second brother, Francis William, 
to the Falkland of 60 guns, which he com- 
manded for the next five years ; in the W^est 
Indies under CJommodore Moore in 1767-^ ; 
at St. Helena for the protection of the home- 
ward-bound trade in the spring of 1769, and 
in the autumn on the south coast of Bretagne, 
under Captain Robert Duff [q. v.], with whom 
he was present at the defeat oi the French 
in Quiberon Bay ; in the St. Lawrence with 
Commodore Swanton in the summer of 1760; 
with Lord Colville on the coast of North 
America, and with Sir James Douglas at the 
Leeward Islands in 1761, continuing there 
under Sir George Rodney in 1762, when he 
was moved into the Rochester, which he 
commanded till the peace. In 1766 he com- 
manded the Burford ; 1772-6 the Torbay of 
74 guns, guardship at Plymouth, and in the 
spring of 1778 was appointed to the Russell, 
one of the squadron which sailed for America 
under the command of Vice-admiral John 
Byron [q-v.] The Russell, having sustained 
great damage in the gale which scattered the 
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discoverieSy however, were made. Drake es- 
caped for the time, but was prosecuted in the 
foUowinjB^ SDrin^ for some passages in the 
' Mercurius iPoliticus/ a paper of which he was 
the author. He was convicted (14 Feb. 
1706) of a libel, but a point was reserved, 
arising from a technical error. The word 
' nor' had been substituted in the information 
for the word * not * in the libel. Drake was 
acquitted upon this ground 6 Nov. 1706. 
The government then brought a writ of error; 
but meanwhile Drake's vexation and disap- 
pointments and ^ ill-usage from some of his 
Sarty' threw him into a fever, of which he 
ied at Westminster, 2 March 1706-7. 
Drake also wrote *The Sham Lawyer, 
or the Lucky Extravagant ' (adapted from 
Fletcher's * Spanish Curate' and * Wit with- 
out Money'), acted in 1697 and printed, ac- 
cording to the title-page, * as it was damn- 
ably acted at Drury Lane.' He is also said 
to have written * The Antient and Modem 
Stages Reviewed ' (1700), one of the replies 
to Jeremy Collier, and prefixed a life to 
the works of Tom Brown (1707). A me- 
dical treatise called * Anthropologia Nova, 
or a New System of Anatomy,' was published 
just before his death in 1707. It reached a 
second edition in 1717, and a third in 1727, 
and was popular until displaced by Chesel- 
den's ' Anatomy.' ' Orationes Tres ' on me- 
dical subjects were printed in 1742. He 
contributed a paper upon the influence of 
respiration on tne action of the heart to the 
'Philosophical Transactions,' xxiii. 1217. 
His portrait, by Thomas Foster, engraved by 
Van der Gucht, is prefixed to his 'Anatomy.' 

[Biog. Brit.; Boyer's Queen Anne, pp. 18, 19, 
210, 218, 220, 221, 286; Life of Drake prefixed 
to * Memorial,' 1711; Life (apparently very inac- 
curate) in Monthly Miscellany (1710), pp. 140- 
142; Heame's Collections (Doble), i. 11, 59, 66, 
155, 186, ii. 14 ; Biog. Dram. (Langbaine) ; 
Nichols's Lit. Anecd. i. 133, 340 ; Munk's Coll. of 
Phys. ii. 15 ; Bromley's Catalogue of Engraved 
Portraits, x. 233; Notes and Queries, Ist ser. 
viii. 272,346.] 

DRAKE, JOHN POAD (1794-1883), 
inventor and artist, baptised 20 July 1794 
at Stoke Bamerel, Devonshire, was the son 
of Thomas Drake, by his wife, Frances Poad. 
Thomas Drake was fourth in descent from 
John Drake (1564-1640), a cousin of the 
admiral, who accompanied Edward Fenton 
[q. v.] on his voyage m 1682, was wrecked in 
the nver Plate, fell into the hands of the 
Spaniards, and was for a time in the Inqui- 
sition. He returned to England probably 
after 1588 and settled at his paternal house, 
Croundale. Thomas Drake was for some 



time an official in the navy yard at Ply- 
mouth, and showed great independence of 
character, injuring his prospects by refusing 
to connive at malpractices, and consequently 
dying in obscurity in Jersey 20 May 1835. 
John Poad Drake showed a taste for drawmg, 
which led his father to place him under an 
architectural draughtsman. In 1809 his skill 
was recognised by an appointment as ap- 
prentice to the builder in Plymouth Dock- 
yard. He continued to study painting under 
a local artist, and disgust at the official ne- 
glect of his father led him to leave tlie service 
and become a painter by profession. He 
saw Napoleon on board the Bellerophon in 
Plymouth Sound, and produced a picture of 
the scene, which he carried to America. In 
' Halifax, N.S., he was employed by the sub- 
I scribers to paint a portrait of Justice Blowers, 
' to be hung in the court house. He visited 
I Montreal (where he painted an altarpiece) 
and New York, where his picture of Napo- 
leon was exhibited and seen by Joseph Bona- 
parte among others. While painting he de- 
vised improvements in shipbuilding, substi- 
tuting a diagonal for the parallelogrammatic 
arrangement of ribs and planking. He re- 
turned to England in 1827, and in 1837 
patented his diagonal system and a screw 
trenail fastening. He fell into the hands 
of adventurers who prevented him from de- 
riving any benefit fn^m this patent. From 
1829 to 1837 he was occupied with schemes 
for breechloading guns, and from 1832 to 
1840 laid proposals before government for 
ironcased floating batteries and steam rams. 
He also invented schemes for facilitating 
the working of heavy cannon and for * im- 
pregnable revolving redoubts.' Drake pre- 
sented some of his schemes before the ord- 
nance committees which sat from 1854 to 
1856. He received many compliments, but 
did not succeed in obtaining the adoption of 
his inventions. The 'Standard' (26 Nov. 
1866) steted that he had laid * the funda- 
mental principle of the now called Snider 
Enfield * before government in \Sl^6. 

Drake continued inventing to the last, and 
steadilj^ pressed his claims upon government, 
but without success. He died at Fowey, 
Cornwall, 26 Feb. 1883. Ho was survived 
by an only child, H. H. Drake, editor of a 
new * History of Kent.' For pedigree see Lieu- 
t-enant-colonel Vivian's < Visitation of Corn- 
wall,' p. 496, of ' Devon,' pp. 291, 299. 

[Information from H. H. Drake ; Boase and 
Courtney's Bibl. Comub. p. 1160; Mechanic's 
Magazine, Ixvii. 242, 251-4, 393, 422, 493-6, 
538, Ixviii. 107, 181, 228, 542, 609, Ixix. 61 • 
Artisan, May 1852, March 1854 ; Civil Engineer 
and Architect's Journal, xv. 113.1 
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1640, and 'Disputationum sexta, de Tremore. 
Fr(B8, J. Walio/ 4to, Leyden, 1640. Drake 
appears to have been incorporated a doctor , 
01 medicine at Cambridge, and was admitted 
a candidate of the College of Physicians , 
on 22 Dec. 1643. He resigned his candi- ' 
dateship 27 Nov. 1646, having resolved to 
enter tne ministry, as appears from the 
epistle dedicatory affixed to his ' Sacred 
Chronologie.* A rigid presbyterian, he was 
implicated in Love's plot, and was arrested 
by order of the council of state, 7 May 1651 . 
With some ten or twelve others, ne was 
pardoned for life and estate without under- 
going a trial, ' upon the motion of a certain 
noble person,* says Wood {Athenee Oxon. 
Bliss, lii. 279, 282, 285). Drake became 
minister of St. Peter's Cheap in 1663, was 
one of the commissioners at the Savoy, and 
occasionally conducted the morning exercise 
at St. Giles-in-the-Fields and that at Cripple- 
gate. Towards the close of his life he lived 
at Stepney, where he died in the summer of 
1669. His will, dated 24 July 1069, was 
proved 12 Aug. following {Reg. in P. C. C. 
93, Coke). Therein he mentions his property 
in Tipperary and other parts of Ireland — one 
Roger Drake occurs as * victualler ' for Ire- 
land, 18 Sept. 1655 (Ca/. State Papers , Dom. 
1665, p. 636) — also *my house knowne by 
the name of the Three Nunns, scituate in 
Cheapide in London, newly built by me, and 
now in the possession of William Doughty.* 
He married nis cousin Susanna, daughter of 
Thomas Bumell. By this lady he had five 
children : Roger ; a daughter (Margaret ?), 
married to Stephen White ; a daughter (Hes- 
ter ?), married to — Crowther or Crouder ; 
Sarah, afterwards Mrs. Avers ; and Mary, 
who was living unmarriecl in March 1680. 
Mrs. Drake died at ' Dalston, St. John's, 
Hackney,' in 1679- 80. Her will, dated 9 Dec. 
1679, was proved 12 March 1679-80 (Reg. in 
P. C. C. 37, Bath^. Baxter represents Drake 
as a wonder of sincerity and humility, while 
Dr. Samuel Annesley [q. v.l, who preached 
his funeral sermon, Seclarea that * nis writ- 
ings will be esteemed while there are books 
in the world, for the stream of piety and 
learning that runs through his sacred chro- ! 
nology. * For his worldly incomes,' he adds, 
* he ever laid by the tenth part for the poor, 
before he used any for himself (Calamy, 
Nonconf. Memorial, ed. Palmer, 1802, i. 180, 
432-3). 

Besides the works cited above, Drake was 
author of: 1. * Sacred Chronologie, drawn 
by Scripture Evidence al-along that vast body 
of time . . . from the Creation of the World 
to the Passion of our Blessed Saviour : by the 
help of which alone sundry difficult places of 

VOL. XT. 



Scripture are unfolded,' 4to, London, 1648. 
2. * A Boundary to the Holy Mount ; or a 
Barre against Free Admission to the Lord's 
Supper, in Answer to an Humble Vindica- 
tion of Free Admission to the Lord's Supper 
published by Mr. Humphrey,' 8vo, London, 
1653. A * Kejoynder,' by J. Humfrey, was 
published the following year, as also an an- 
swer by J. Timson, * The Bar to Free Admis- 
sion to the Lord's Supper removed.' 3. * The 
Bar against Free Admission to the Lord's 
Supper fixed ; or, an Answer to Mr. Hum- 
phrey, his Rdoynder, or Reply,' 8vo, London, 
1656. 4. ' The Believer's Dignity and Duty 
laid Open' (sermon on John i. 12, 13), at 
pp. 433-64 of Thomas Case's * The Morning 
Exercise at St. Giles-in-the-Fields metho^ 
dized,' 4to, London, 1660. 5. * What differ- 
ence is there between the Conflict in Natural 
and Spiritual Persons ? ' (sermon on Rom. vii. 
23), at pp. 271-9 of Samuel Annesley's ' The 
Morning Exercise at Cripplegate,' 4to, Lon- 
don, 1677, and in vol. i. of the 8vo edition, 
London, 1844. 

[Authorities cited in the text; Prefaces to 
Works; Munk's Coll. of Phys. (1878), i. 239; 
Bnt. Mus. Cat.] G. G. 

DRAKE, SAMUEL, D.D. {d. 1673), 
royalist divine, was a native of Halifax, York- 
shire, and was educated at Pocklington school. 
He was admitted to St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1637, and obtained his B.A. degree 
in 1640-1. In 1643 he was admitted a feflow 
of that college by royal command, and in the 
following year proceeded M. A. He was sub- 
sequently ejected from his fellowship for re- 
fusing to take the covenant. He afterwards 
joined the royalist army, and was a member of 
the garrison at Pontefract, and present at the 
battle of Newark. In 1651 the parliament 
ordered him and several other ministers to be 
tried by the high court of justice on suspicion 
of conspiracy, but the result is unknown. At 
the Restoration he was presented to the liv- 
ing of Pontefract, and in 1661 he petitioned 
the king to intercede with the vice-chancellor 
of Cambridge University that he might pro- 
ceed to the degree of B.D., as he Lad not 
been able to keep his name on the college 
books, and sent certificates to show that he 
had served with the army, and that his 
father's estate had been plundered. In No- 
vember 1661 Charles li complied with his 
request, and in a letter of Williamson Drake 
says the vice-chancellor permitted him to 
proceed D.D. after * long bickerings.' In 1 670 
he was collated prebend of Southwell, which 
he resigned the following year. He died in 
1673, leaving a son, Francis Drake, vicar of 
Pontefract, who assisted Walker in the com- 
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pilation of ' The Sufferings of the Clergy/ 
and whose sons, Samuel and Francis, are 
separately noticed. Drake wrote: 1. *A 
Sermon on Micah vi. 8/ 1670. 2. ' A Ser- 
mon on Romans xiii. 6/ 1070. 3. * Concio ad 
Clerum/ published 1719. 

[Watt's Bibl. Brit. ; Walker's Sufferings of 
the Clergy, p. 160; Southwell Records; White- 
locke's Memorials, p. 511; Calendar of Stat« 
Papers (Dom.), 1661; Baker's History of St. 
John's College, Cambridge, p. 535.] A. C. B. 

DRAKE, SAMUEL, D.D. (1680P-1763), 
antiquary, was the son of Francis Drake, 
vicar of Pontefract, and brother of Francis 
Drake (1696-177n [a. v.], author of * Ebor- 
acum.' His granafatner was Samuel Drake 
(d. 1673) [q. v.] He graduated at St. John's 
College, Cambridge ; B.A. 1707, M.A. 1711, 
B.D. 1718, and D.D. 1724. 

In 1713 he edited ^Balthazar Castillonis 
Com it is libri iv. de Curiali sive Aulico ex 
Italico sermone in Latinum conversi, inter- 
prete Bartholomseo Gierke,' 8vo. In 1 7 1 9 ap- 
peared, * Concio ad Clerum, Vino Eucharis- 
tico anua non necessario admiscenda.' Drake 
defended himself against a reply by Thomas 
Wagstaffe, the nonjuror, in ' Ad Thomam 
Wagstaffe . . . Epistola ; in qua defenditur 
Concio,' 1721, 8vo. Wagstaffe published 
' Responsionis ad Concionem Vindiciae,' &c., 
in 1725. In 1720 Drake (then a fellow of 
his college) issued proposals for printing 
Archbishop Parker's great work on ecclesi- 
astical antiquities. The elder Bowyer under- 
took the work, and brought it out in a 
handsome folio in 1729, under the title of 
* Matthiei Parker . . . de Antiquitate Bri- 
tannicfe Kcclesite.' In 1724 Drake published 
another Concio, entitled ^Ara ignoto Deo 
Sacra,' Cambridge, 4to. In 1728 he became 
rector of Treeton, Yorkshire ; and in 1733, 
by dispensation, he also held the vicaraije of 
liolme-on-Spalding Moor. He died 6 March 
1753, aged about sixty-seven years, and was 
buried in the church of Treeton. 

Dnike has been confounded with his grand- 
father of the same name, who is noticed above. 



[Author's Works; Nichols's Lit. Anecd. i. 
171, 193, 204. 243, 414, 420-1. 550; Booth- 
royd's Pontefract, p. 369 ; Hunter's Hallam^hire 
(Qatty), 1860, p. 495.] J. W.-G. 

DRAKE, WILLIAM (I72.S-I89I), anti- * 
quary and philologist, second surviving &on 
of Francis Drake (1696-1771) [q. v.], by his 
wife Mary, third daughter of George Wood- 
year of Crook Hill, near Doncaster, was 
baptised at St. Michael-le-Belfry, York, on 
10 Jan. 1722-3. He matriculated at Christ 
Church, Oxford, on 21 March 1740-1, pro- 
ceeded B.A. 19 Oct. 1744, and took orders 
( College Regitt^r). For a few years he was 
third master of Westminster School. In 1 750 
he was appointed master of Felstead gram- 
mar school, Eissex ( (rtf?!^. Mag. xx. 237), and 
rector of Layer Mamey in the same county, 
1 Dec. 1764 (Mora^nt, HUt. of Essex, i. 409, 
ii. 421). He continued to hold both ap- 
pointments until 1777, when he was pre- 
sented to the vicarage of Isleworth, Middle- 
sex. He died at Isleworth on 13 May 1801 
{Gent, Mag. Ixxi. pt. i. 674 ; Axtngier, HUf. 
of Syon Monastery J Sic. pp. 145, 161 (tomb), 
183). 

Drake, who had been elected a fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries on 29 March 
1770, contributed the following papers to 
* ArchfiBologia : * * Letter on the Origin of the 
word Romance,' iv. 142-8 ; * Observations on 
two Roman Stations in the county of Essex,' 
V. 137^2 ; * Letter on the Origin of the 
English Language,' V. 306-17 ; * Further R*-- 
marks on the Origin of the English Lan- 
guage,* V. 379-89 ; * Account of some 1>l«- 
coveries in the Church of Brotherton in the 
county of York,' ix. 253-67 ; * Observations 
on the Derivation of the English Language,' 
ix. 332-61. 

[Davies's Memoir of Francis Drake in York- 
shire Archaeological and Topographical Joum&l, 
iii. 33-54; Nichols's Lit. Anecd. ii. 87 ». ; Ni- 
chols's Illustr. of Lit. iv. 620 ; Lysons's Envi- 
rons, iii. 108. Supplement, p. 204 ; [Gough's] Lirt 
ofSociety of Antiquaries, 1717-96, p. 23; Alumni 
Oxon. (Foster), i. 386.] G. G. 
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